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NOTE. 

UPON  the  completion  of  the  printing  of  the  first  volume  of  this  Eeport,  devoted  to  "  Commer 
cial  Digests,"  and  before  the  printing  of  the  second  volume,  devoted  to  "Comparative  Tariffs," 
could  be  commenced,  it  became  known,  that,  since  the  preparation  of  the  work,  material  modifi 
cations  had  taken  place  in  the  tariffs  of  some  foreign  nations,  and  complete  changes  had  been 
made,  or  were  about  to  be  made,  in  those  of  others  ;  while  similar  modifications  and  changes 
had  been  proposed  in  Congress  in  the  tariff  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Report,  after  consultation  with  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  deemed  it 
advisable  to  cause  the  printing  of  the  Tariff  volume  to  be  pretermitted  until  after  the  publica- 
cation  of  the  "  Consular  Returns,"  by  which  time  the  changes  in  foreign  tariffs  and  those  in 
the  tariff  of  the  United  States,  it  was  believed,  would  have  been  determined,  when,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  authorizing  "  such  corrections  and  additions  to  be  made 
as,  in  the  course  of  printing  the  Report,  might  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,"  these 
changes  could  be  noted,  so  far  as  practicable,  as  the  volume  passed  through  the  press.  It  was  also 
considered  that  the  printing  of  the  Returns,  consisting  chiefly  of  letter-press,  could  be  proceeded 
with  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Tariffs,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  tabular  statements,  and 
thus  a  larger  portion  of  the  Report,  and  a  portion  not  liable  to  modification,  yet  very  desirable 
for  immediate  publication,  could  be  laid  before  the  country  within  a  certain  period  of  time. 
The  two  volumes  containing  the  Returns  have  been,  therefore,  as  speedily  as  consistent  with 
their  proper  preparation,  printed  and  published;  and  the  Tariff  volume  will  follow,  in  like 
manner,  to  complete  the  Report. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


CONGRESS   OF    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS  :    FIRST  SESSION. 

IN    THE    SENATE. 
Thursday,  August  14,  1856. 

Mr.  SLIDELL  submitted  the  following  resolution  ;  which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and  referred  to  the  Com 
mittee,  on  Printing  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Printing  be  instructed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  printing  in  quarto  form  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  message  of  the  President  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Commercial  Statistics,  with  the  accom 
panying  documents,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Friday,  August  15,  1856. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  14th  instant,  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  printing,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  five  thousand  copies  of  the  message  of  the  President  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Commercial  Statistics,  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to  : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the  usual  number,  and  five  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
message  of  the  President  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Commercial  Statistics  of  different  nations,  with  the  accompany 
ing  documents. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT, 


PART  THIRD. 


CONSULAR   RETURNS. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LETTER  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  SUBMITTING  THE  REPORT,  (a) 

THESE  documents  are  the  answers  of  United  States  consuls  to  the  circular  of  this  Depart 
ment  of  March  15,  1854,  (6)  already  referred  to,  issued  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  requisite 
materials  for  this  Eeport.  No  very  considerable  portion  of  each  of  these  returns,  however,  it 
was  soon  found,  could  be  made  available  in  the  work  ;  and,  although  parts  of  some  of  them 
might  not  be  deemed  of  the  first  importance,  still,  as  much  valuable  information  would  unques 
tionably  be  withheld  by  their  entire  suppression,  no  better  mode  of  making  them  serviceable 
could  be  thought  of  than  to  present  them,  with  a  few  exceptions,  exactly  as  received — such 
modifications,  in  form  and  substance,  alone  been  made  as  seemed  demanded  by  regard  to 
uniformity  and  propriety.  The  authors  of  these  returns  have  thus  the  credit  of  their  service, 
when  it  has  proved  creditable,  as  it  generally  has,  \>y  having  their  names  appended  to  their 
works,  while  they  thus,  also,  receive  salutary  encouragement  to  make  still  more  vigorous  and 
useful  efforts  in  the  same  manner  in  future. 

To  make  a  digest  of  the  varied  and  comprehensive  commercial  intelligence  conveyed  by  these 
returns — the  only  remaining  mode  of  disposing  of  them  if  they  were  neither  to  be  published 
entire  nor  suppressed — would  have  involved  an  expenditure  of  time  which  could  not,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  seriously  contemplated,  however  valuable  such  digest,  when 
completed,  might  have  proved  to  be. 

Errors  of  fact  and  deduction  have  often  been  detected  in  these  returns  in  preparing  them  for 
the  Eeport,  and  they  have,  in  most  instances,  though  not  in  all,  been  corrected  ;  while  discre 
pancies,  of  more  or  less  moment,  between  the  statements  and  estimates  of  the  returns  and  of  other 
portions  of  the  Work,  will  be  frequently  perceived.  In  the  various  tables  of  Comparative  Tariffs, 
for  example,  the  rates  of  duty  will  generally  be  found  somewhat  higher  when  given  in  the 
returns  than  in  the  statements  prepared  from  the  original  publications  in  this  office,  owing, 

(a)  Vol.  I,  p.  IX. 

(6)  Also  answers  to  the  circular  of  October  8,  1853,  subsequently  called  for,  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
"in  connexion  with  the  Report."  The  publication  of  these  Returns  on  Navigation  was  commenced  in  volume  III,  and  is 
continued  and  concluded  in  the  present. 
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mainly,  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  United  States  official  standard  of  foreign  moneys  used  in  this 
work,  their  value  is  more  or  less  depreciated  from  that  sustained  by  them  in  the  countries  whence 
they  emanate.  The  commercial  value  of  such  foreign  moneys  must  also,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  governed  at  all  times  by  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  time  being. 

Papers  accompanying  returns,  as  exhibits,  &c.,  and  referred  to  as  such  in  the  returns,  have 
not  often  been  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  be  given  ;  but  the  reference  to  these  exhibits,  as 
well  as  to  all  authorities  cited,  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  all  cases  been  scrupulously  retained. 
Changes  have  oftener,  perhaps,  been  made  in  the  tabular  statements  accompanying  the  returns 
than  in  other  portions— uniformity,  perspicuity,  condensation,  and  statistical  exactness  requiring 
at  times  considerable  modifications  in  form— several  tables  of  kindred  character  being  often 
thrown  into  one. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible,  in  all  instances,  with  scrupulous  care,  to  avoid  repetitions  ; 
but  it  has  been  considered  that  light  is  sometimes  thrown  on  a  subject  by  one  mode,  of  statement 
which  is  not  thrown  by  another  ;  and  conciseness  has,  at  times,  been  sacrificed  to  perspicuity. 
For  the  same  reason,  restriction  to  the  consular  returns  in  answer  to  the  circular  has  not 
always  been  deemed  advisable  ;  and  they  have  been  accompanied,  to  some  extent  by  other 
commercial  matter  found  in  the  bureaus  of  the  Department,  received  from  consulates  and  lega 
tions,  containing  information  of  the  character  demanded  by  the  resolution.  Thus  the  number 
of  consulates  from  which  answers  to  the  circular  of  March  15th  have  been  received,  as  given  in 
the  Report,  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  while  the  whole  number  of  despatches  and  returns 
from  legations  and  consulates  presented  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  value  of  well-considered  and  carefully-prepared  returns  on  commercial  subjects  from 
agents  of  the  government  abroad  cannot  well  be  estimated  too  highly.  In  no  manner  can  a 
consular  corps  render  better  service  to  the  country  by  which  it  is  sustained  ;  and  prompt 
obedience  on  the  part  of  United  States  consuls  to  the  instructions  recently  issued  from  this 
Department  cannot  fail  to  supply  it  most  abundantly,  in  future,  with  all  required  information 
on  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  other  nations. 

A  system  like  this  has  long  existed  under  other  governments,  especially  under  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  ;  and  the  value  attached  to  its  results  by  the  latter  nation  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that,  during  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  a  volume,  averaging  in  size  more 
than  a  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  has  been  issued  every  month  from  the  commercial  bureau  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  made  up  of  digests  of  returns  from 
French  consuls  abroad,  and  entitled  "Annales  du  Commerce  Exterieur."  The  order  of  publica 
tion  is  such  that  the  monthly  sheets  containing  commercial  facts  and  commercial  legislation  in 
foreign  countries,  thus  digested  from  consular  returns,  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  accumu 
late,  be  readily  made  up  into  volumes — each  volume  being  devoted,  if  convenient,  to  a  distinct 
country.  And  thus  we  already  have,  since  1843,  a  commercial  encyclopedia,  or  library,  of 
more  than  twenty  large  volumes,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  much  information,  even  as 
regards  the  United  States,  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  detail,  has  proved  invaluable  for  con 
sultation  in  preparing  the  present  Eeport.  But  this  commercial  library  has  been  compiled  with 
peculiar  reference  to  French  interests,  and  its  value  to  France  is,  of  course,  far  greater  than  to 
any  other  country. 

Whether,  in  view  of  these  results  in  France,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  it 
may  be  deemed  advisable  to  take  steps  for  a  somewhat  similar  disposition  of  the  returns  which 
the  late  instructions  to  consuls  have  already  caused  to  accumulate  in  this  department,  and  to  do 
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this  in  connexion  with  the  Annual  Beport  on  "Commercial  Changes"  now  required  by  law,  is 
most  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  December  26,  1854,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  requested  to  communicate  to  that  House,  in  connexion  with  the  Beport  now 
submitted,  which  was  then  in  course  of  preparation,  copies  of  all  returns  of  consuls  and  com 
mercial  agents  of  the  United  States,  made  in  reply  to  a  circular  from  the  Department  of  State, 
dated  October  8,  1853,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  he  might  deem  expedient.  This  resolution 
was  referred  to  this  Department,  and  I  was  charged  with  its  answer.  The  returns  alluded  to 
are  voluminous  and  valuable,  relating  chiefly  to  ship  building,  shipping,  navigation,  tonnage, 
sailors  in  merchant  service,  &c.  Progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  and  copying  these  docu 
ments  as  required,  and  the  work  will  be  submitted  to  you  when  completed,  (a) 

(a)  Submitted  February  3,  1857. — See  page  489,  vol  HI. 
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St.  Domingo  City,  page  505,  should  be  preceded  (not  followed)  by  Cape  Haytien  and  Gonaiven,  which  latter  porU  are,  with  Port  au  Prince,  in  the 
Empire  of  Hayti,  and  not  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  represented  by  thin  transposition . 
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NAVIGATION. 
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CIRCULAR    INSTRUCTIONS 


TO 


CONSULS  AND  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington,  October  8,  1853. 

Sir  :  You  will,  as  soon  as  practicable,  procure  and  furnisli  to  this  department  the  information 
indicated  by  the  accompanying  queries,  (prepared  with  care  at  the  Treasury  Department,)  as  to 
all  ports  and  places  within  your  consular  limits.  The  legation  of  the  United  States  at 

will  endeavor  to  procure  and  transmit  printed  official  copies,  if  practica 
ble,  of  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  now  in  force, 
relating  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  queries  ;  but  you  will  also  send  information  as  to  any 
local  laws  or  regulations,  within  your  consulate,  on  the  same  subjects.  The  information  de 
sired,  you  will  notice,  is  for  the  year  1852,  but  any  you  may  obtain  for  previous  years,  or  since 
1852,  now  in  force,  exhibiting  changes,  as  well  as  any  comments  and  suggestions  you  may 
deem  useful  to  this  department,  will  also  be  given  in  answer  to  the  appropriate  queries. 

Diligence  and  intelligence  in  procuring  all  such  information,  and  punctuality  in  transmitting 
it  to  the  department,  are  valuable  qualifications  for  an  official  position  like  that  which  you 
hold,  and  prompt  attention  to  the  duty  now  enjoined  upon  you  will  receive  merited  considera 
tion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  neglect  or  remissness  cannot  but  impair  the  official  standing  of 
consuls  at  this  department,  and  will  not,  in  any  case,  escape  notice. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  present  instructions  can  be  fulfilled  without  expense  to  the  United 
States,  insomuch  as  every  consul  ought  to  possess  most  of  the  information  sought  for  in  order  to 
discharge  his  official  duties  creditably.  If  he  does  not  possess  it,  he  ought  to  obtain  it  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  proper  performance  of  those  duties.  No  pecuniary  compensation  can  be  pro 
mised  to  you  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  instructions,  as  Congress  has  not  made  any  appropria 
tion  therefor  ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  evidence  that  may  be  furnished  by  the  answers  of 
consuls  to  the  enclosed,  (and  other  queries,)  will  probably  have  influence  in  procuring  the 
allowance  of  annual  salaries,  in  addition  to  the  fees  of  office,  to  most  of  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  compensation  for  .similar  service  thereafter  to  be  rendered  annually,  or  at  shorter 
periods. 

The  chief  object  for  which  information  is  thus  sought  from  you  is  to  enable  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  act  advisedly  on  measures  for  maintaining  its  friendly  relations 
with 

The  extension  and  increase  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and 
that  the  people  of  both  may  avail  themselves  of  the  mechanical  and  other  improvements  of 
either,  are  also  considerations  of  importance.  You  will  be  careful  to  give  such  frank  and  full 
explanations  as  should  remove  any  possible  distrust  or  suspicion  that  anything  is  sought  for 
with  any  different  object.  This  being  done,  it  is  not  doubted  that  aid  will  cheerfully  be 
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afforded  you  by  official  authorities  and  merchants  in  your  consulate,  and  you  may  give 
assurances  that  such  course  will  be  appreciated  and  reciprocated  by  the  United  States.  This 
circular,  with  the  queries  enclosed,  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  prepared  and  systematized 
upon  different  topics,  which  will,  hereafter,  from  time  lo  time,  be  sent  to  you,  and  which  you 
will  be  expected  to  answer,  as  now  directed  with  respect  to  those  herewith  transmitted.  The 
department  is  desirous  to  collect  a  body  of  facts  and  statistics,  of  an  official  and  authentic 
character,  with  respect  to  every  place  to  which  United  States  consuls  have  been  appointed. 
The  answers  will  be  preserved  in  the  archives,  and  it  is  expected  that  portions  of  them  will 
annually  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  publication  of  such  as  may  be  deemed  useful.  To 
insure  uniformity  and  facility  of  reference,  your  answer  to  each  query  should  be  numbered  to 
correspond,  and  written  in  a  fair,  plain  hand,  on  paper  the  same  size  as  this  letter,  having  a 
margin  to  allow  it  to  bo  bound. 

Tabular  statements,  when  practicable,  are  preferred  to  all  others  ;  and  notes  and  remarks 
should  be  appended.  Narrations  of  general  ancient  history,  not  directly  bearing  on  the  sub 
jects  embraced  in  the  queries,  or  merely  speculative  opinions  or  disquisitions  as  to  past  occur 
rences,  will  be  more  appropriate  in  communications  distinct  from  the  answers  to  the  queries, 
which  are  chiefly  as  to  statistics  and  facts  of  the  current  time.  The  circular  and  the  queries 
will  be  received  by  consuls  at  places  which  have  no  vessels,  and  where  none  are  built ;  never 
theless,  answers  to  some  of  the  queries  may  give  useful  information,  and,  therefore,  the  same 
attention  is  expected  from  them  as  from  others.  Copies  hereof  will  be  transmitted  to  all  the 
functionaries  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  prompt  assistance  of  every  one 
is  expected  to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 

Your  answers  should  \>s  made  as  directed,  and  transmitted  so  as  to  be  received  here  prior  to 
tue  01  ,  1854,  and  you  will  forthwith  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 

this  circular. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY, 

™°  >  Secretary  of  State. 

Consul  of  the  United  States. 


QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  What  are  the  legal  rules  in  your  consulate  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels, 
and  are  those  of  ship  builders  different  therefrom  ?  State  the  rules  and  give  examples—  stating 
length,  and  depth,  and  width,  &c.,  and  tonnage—  and  make  comparison  with  the  rules  in  the 
United  States. 

No.  2.  What  official  documents  (register,  &c.)  are  issued  to  vessels  as  proofs  of  nationality 
or  of  ownership?  Transmit  a  form  of  each,  if  practicable,  and  translate  into  American. 

No.  3.  In  what  manner  and  form  are  vessels  transferred?  Send  form  of  document  if  prac 
ticable. 


No.  4.  Are  any  foreigners  allowed  to  own  and  employ 
vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  or  in  coasting,  or  in  internal  trade  of  that  country  ;  and  if  so,  on 


what  terms  ? 
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No.  5.  Are  foreign  built  vessels  allowed  to  be  owned  by 

and  if  so,  on  what  terms  ?     State  all  the  distinctions  made  between  foreign  and  domestic  built 
vessels. 

No.  6.  What  number  of  vessels  were  built  within  your  consulate  in  1852?  State  in  table  in 
forms  A,  annexed. 

No.  7.  What  kind  of  wood  is  principally  used  in  your  consulate  in  ship  building,  for  timber 
and  for  planking,  and  for  decks,  &c.,  &c.  ?  where  it  is  usually  obtained,  and  how?  State  if 
imported,  and  the  duty  thereon.  What  is  the  general  cost  at  ship  yard  of  each  kind,  per 
running  foot,  American  board  measure,  or  per  cubic  foot?  State  quality,  &c. 

No.  8.  Wh'at  kind  of  timber  is  used  generally  for  masts  and  spars,  &c.  ?  State  particulars, 
as  in  query  No.  7. 

No.  9.  What  fastenings  are  chiefly  used  ?     State  as  above,  and  the  cost  per  pound. 

No.  10.  Is  copper  sheathing  used?  If  any  other  kind,  state  where  and  how  obtained,  and 
cost  per  pound. 

No.  11.  Are  any  means  not  used  in  the  United  States  adopted  for  the  seasoning  of  ship 
timber,  or  for  its  preservation  ;  if  so,  what  ? 

No.  12.  Are  there  any  public  depositories  of  ship  timber,  &c.  ?  If  so,  state  how  established 
and  regulated,  cost,  &c. 

No.  13.  Are  there  any  such  private  depositories  ?  If  so,  state  how  established  and  regu 
lated,  &c. 

No.  14.  What  materials  are  used  for  caulking,  and  where  and  how  obtained,  and  cost?  and 
if  there  are  any  different  from  the  pitch  and  oakum  used  in  the  United  States,  state  what,  and 
how  prepared,  quality,  &c. 

No.  15.  What  kinds  of  standing  and  running  rigging  are  used?  State  different  kinds, 
quality,  cost,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  16.  Of  what  are  the  sails  generally  made?     Where  and  how  obtained,  &c.? 

No.  17.  Are  there  any  peculiarities  of  rig  in  vessels?     If  so,  state 

them  particularly,  and  their  advantages,  if  any. 

No.  18.  What  kinds  of  anchors  and  cables,  tackle,  blocks,  &c.,  &c.,  are  used?  State  kinds, 
where  and  how  obtained,  and  advantages,  if  any. 

No.  19.  Are  there  any  peculiarities  in  as  to  shape  of  rudders,  &c., 

and  as  to  mode  of  steering,  &c.  ? 

No.  20.  Are  vessels  generally  superior  or  inferior  vessels  as  to 

safety,  &c.? 

No.  21.  How  do  they  compare  with  other  vessels  as  to  speed  ? 

No.  22.  How  do  they  compare  with  other  vessels  for  carrying  freight? 

No.  23.  How  long  do  they  generally  last  as  seaworthy,  with  ordinary  repairs? 

No.  24.  Are  the  shipwrights  generally  foreigners,  or  natives  of  ?  and 

if  foreigners,  state  of  what  country  they  usually  are. 

No.  25.  What  are  the  wages  per  day  of  shipwrights,  and  how  are  such  workmen  generally 
obtained  ? 

No.  26.  Are  there  any  extensive  ship  building  yards,  public  or  private,  in  your  consulate? 
If  so,  state  as  to  both,  where  situated,  cost,  and  extent,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  27.  Are  there  any  public  or  private  docks  for  repairs  of  vessels  ?  State  as  to  both, 
where  situated,  cost,  extent,  &c.,  &c. 
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No.  28.  Are  foreign  vessels  permitted  to  use  them  ;  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  ? 
No.  29.   Are  there  any  marine  railways?     If  so,  state  where  situated,  extent,  cost,  &c.,  as 
above. 

No.  30.  Are  there  any  peculiarities  in  the  stocks  on  which  vessels  are  built,  or  in  launching 

vessels?       If  so,  state  them. 

No.  31.  Are  there  any  machines,  tools,  or  implements,  used  in  the  building  or  repairs  of 
vessels,  not  in  use  in  the  United  States?  If  so,  describe  them.,  &c.,  and  cost,  &c.,  and  where 
manufactured. 

No.  32.  What  materials  or  articles  used  in  ship  building  in  the  United  States  would  probably 
find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  in  your  consulate  ?  State  particulars  as  to  prices  there, 
and  extent  of  market,  &c.,  and  import  duties,  &c. 

No.  33.  What  materials  or  articles  so  used  there  could  be  advantageously  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  sale?  State  particulars,  &c. 

No.  34.  What  is  the  general  charge  per  ton,  or  otherwise,  for  building  vessels  of  different 
classes  in  your  consulate  ? 

No.  35.  If  American  vessels  can  be  sold  in  your  consulate,  state  if  with  probable  advantage, 
the  class  or  kind,  and  the  price  per  ton,  or  otherwise,  that  could  probably  be  obtained,  &c.  ; 
for  what  employment  purchased,  &c. ,  &c.  ;  and  all  information  useful  to  American  ship 
builders  disposed  to  send  vessels  there  for  sale. 

No.  36.  From  what  persons  or  authorities,  &c.,  have  you  obtained  the  information  you  give 
in  answer  to  the  foregoing  ? 

No.  37.  If  any  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  recently  published  in  on  the 

aforesaid  subjects,  or  reports  (official  or  otherwise)  made,  can  copies  be  obtained  for  the  United 
States ;  and  if  so,  Low,  and  at  what  cost  ?  State  the  title  and  dates  of  publications,  and 
describe  works  particularly,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  38.  Is  shipping  and  ship  building  on  the  increase  or  decline  in  your  consulate  ?  State 
causes  in  either  case. 

No.  39.  Does  any  interest  exist  in  favor  of  the  introduction  into  your  consulate  of  American 
improvements  in  ship  building,  &c.,  and  can  the  same  be  promoted  ;  and  if  so,  how  ? 

No.  40.  Give  like  information  to  the  above  (in  respect  of  your  consulate)  that  you  may  have, 
as  to  generally. 

QUEEIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  What  is  the  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  and  at 

different  ports  and  places  ;  what  number  are  natives  and  what  foreigners,  and  from  what  countries 
generally  ;  and  what  number  of  seamen  are  in  foreign  trade,  what  in  coasting  trade,  and  what 
in  internal  trade?  Give  tables,  forms  B,  annexed,  stating  all  different  countries. 

No.  2.  What  is  the  usual  complement  of  the  crew  of  an  vessel  per  ton,  or  other 

wise,  in  the  different  kinds  of  trade  ?  State  officers  generally  employed,  and  duties  ;  state  as  to 
sail  and  steam  vessels,  and  as  to  different  classes, 

No.  3.  Are  pilots  usually  employed  for  voyages,  or  for  vessels  going  into  or  out  of  port  merely  ? 

No.  4.  Are  supercargoes  usually  employed  on  foreign  voyages? 
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No.  5.  Is  there  any  code  of  laws  or  regulations  respecting  seamen,  &c.,  in  the   merchant 
service?     If  so,  state  the  same,  &c. 

No.  6.  What  provision  is  made  for  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen,  within  your  consulate? 

No.  7.  How  are  sailors  generally  obtained  or  shipped? 

No.  8.  Do  sailors  seek  foreign  service?  If  so,  state  what  service  generally,  and  if 

it  is  discouraged  by  law. 

No.  9.  Are  they  usually  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  ports? 

No.  10.  What  are  the  rations  and  allowances  to  sailors  in  merchant  service;  how- 

provided?  State  kind  of  provisions,  and  if  spirit  or  wine  rations  are  allowed.  Give  the  usual 
form  of  what  is  called  "shipping  articles."  For  what  offences  are  wages  forfeited  ;  how  paid,  &c.? 

No.  11.  What  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine  or  for  outfit  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  sailors, 
by  vessels  to  which  they  belong  ?  Are  advances  of  wages  usually  made  to  seamen  when  shipped? 

No.  12.  Is  any  provision  made  bylaw  for  their  return  to  from  foreign  voyages? 

No.  13.  What  system  of  discipline  and  punishments  for  offences  prevails  in  merchant 

service  ? 

No.  14.  Does  the  number  of  sailors  increase  or  decrease?  State  assigned  cause  in 

either  case. 

No.  15.  From  what  parts  of  are  native  sailors  chiefly  obtained,  and  what  is  the 

usual  primary  employment  of  youths  who  become  sailors  ?  Is  there  any  apprentice  system  in 
operation  in  the  merchant  service  ?  Are  there  fisheries  or  other  service  for  boys  ? 

State  terms,  &c.  State  if  pilots  and  pilots'  apprentices  generally  are  a  distinct  class  from 
seamen. 

No.  1G.  What  wages  are   paid  in  naval   service,  and  what   are  the  inducements  to  sailors  to 
enter  it? 

No.  17.  Are  sailors  exempt  from  civil  and   military  duties   or  taxes  exacted  from  persons  on 
land  ?     State  exemptions,  if  any. 

No.  18.  Are  the  merchant  seamen  subject  to  conscription  or  impressment  in  naval  service? 

No.  19.  Can  alien  sailors  enter   the  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  native 

sailors  ? 

No.  20.  What  is  the  general  character  for  intelligence,  activity,  and  skill  of 
sailors  ;  and  are  the  officers  in  the  merchant  service  generally  skilled  in  navigation  ? 

No.  21.  What  theory  or  system  of  navigation  is  pursued  by  the 

merchant  sailors  ?  What  books  of  instruction  or  guide  books  do  they  use  in  learning  or  pur 
suing  their  occupation  ?  What  instruments  do  they  use  ?  Are  they  different  from  those  used 
by  the  merchant  service  of  the  United  States,  (compasses,  sextants,  quadrants,  barometers, 
chronometers,  thermometers,  &c.,  &c.,)  and  where  are  their  instruments  generally  procured; 
and  whether  there  are  any  improvements  to  those  used  in  the  merchant  service  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  state  everything  else  important  or  interesting  on  this  subject,  and  especially  any 
suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  our  system,  and  by  which  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
sailors  may  be  increased,  and  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  service  promoted. 

No.  22.  From  what  persons  or  authorities,  &c.,  have  you  obtained  the  information  you  give 
in  answer  to  the  foregoing? 

No.  23.  If  any  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  recently   published  in  on 

the  aforesaid  subjects,  or  reports  (official  or  otherwise)  made,  can  copies,  probably,  be  obtained 
for  the  United  States  ;  and  if  so,  how,  and  at  what  cost?  State  titles  and  acts  of  publication, 
and  describe  works  particularly. 
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QUEKIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c, 

No.  1.  What  was,  in  1852,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  in  your  consulate  in 

foreign  trade,  also  in  coasting  trade,  and  also  in  internal  trade,  and  such  like  tonnage,  of  each 
port  in  your  consulate?  State  each.kind  of  trade  in  a  separate  table  of  the  form  annexed,  C. 

No.  2.  What  was  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  entered  in  1852  in  foreign 

trade?  State,  if  practicable,  in  table  similar  to  form  C. 

No.  3.  What  was  the  same  cleared  in  such  trade  ? 

No.  4.  What  was  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  same  time?  (In 
like  table,  if  practicable.) 

No.  5.  What  was  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  other  foreign  countries? — stating,  in 
table,  each  nation  separately  as  far  as  practicable. 

No.  6.  What  is  the  proportion  and  number  of  vessels  over  twenty  tons  and  under 

fifty  tons,  and  so  on,  as  in  sixth  query  as  to  ship  building — Queries  No.  I?  State  in  tabular 
form  there  given,  as  full  as  you  can. 

No.  7.  What  is  the  chief  foreign  trade  of  vessels?  State  outward  and  inward 

voyages,  times  of  voyages,  routes  and  character  of  voyages  ;  prices  of  freight  per  ton  or  barrel, 
or  otherwise;  usual  prices  of  charter  per  ton  or  per  month,  or  per  voyage,  &c. 

No.  8.  What  is  the  chief  coasting  trade?     State  as  above  fully. 

No.  9.  What  is  the  chief  internal  trade?     State  as  above  fully. 

No.  10.  What  of  each  kind  of  trade  (if  any)  are  foreign  vessels  allowed  to  participate  in,  and 
on  what  terms?  Kefer  to  foreign  treaties,  if  any,  by  date,  &c.  Refer,  also,  to  local  laws,  by 
date,  &c. 

No.  11.  Are  any  distinctions  as  to  any  foreign  countries,  or  as  to  foreign  or  domestic  ports, 
made  with  respect  to  entering  or  clearing  foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast?  If  so, 
state  them  fully,  and  supposed  reasons  therefor,  and  refer  to  laws,  &c.,  &c. 

'No.  12.  What  are  the  tonnage  duties,  light  money,  hospital  money,  or  other  duties  or  taxes 
exacted  from  foreign  vessels  trading  to  ports  in  your  consulate? 

No.  13.  How  are  pilots  and  their  pilotage  regulated  at  the  different  ports,  and  how  is  pilotage 
charged,  and  are  the  pilots  licensed,  and  can  they  be  generally  relied  upon  for  safety?  Send 
copies  of  laws  and  regulations,  if  practicable. 

No.  14.  What  are  the  pratique,  or  quarantine  regulations,  of  each  port ;  and  what  are  the 
quarantine  fees  and  charges,  and  what  bills  of  health  are  necessary  to  be  produced  from  the  port 
from  whence  the  vessel  has  sailed? 

No.  15.  Are  there  any  marine  or  other  hospitals  into  which  sick  American  seamen  are  admitted ; 
and  if  so,  how  is  admission  obtained?  What  is  the  expense  per  diem  or  otherwise,  and  what  is 
the  character  of  the  medical  or  surgical  attention?  State  fully  as  to  all  such  establishments 
and  regulations,  &c. 

No.  16.  If  American  seamen  are  not  admitted  to  such  establishments,  what  arrangements,  if 
any,  can  probably  be  made  to  effect  such  object? 

No.  17.  What  are  the  port  regulations  as  to  mooring  vessels ;  and  what  as  to  lying  at  wharf? 
What  is  the  usual  wharfage,  what  fees  are  exacted,  &c.  ? 

No.  18.  What  regulations  exist  at  different  ports  as  to  the  landing  of  passengers,  their  pass 
ports,  their  baggage,  and  the  inspection  thereof;  and  what  fees  are  exacted,  &c.? 
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No.  19.  What  are  the  usual  charges  for  storage,  drayage,  &c.,  of  merchandise? 

No.  20.  Where  are  the  engines  used  in  steam  vessels  usually 

made?     And  state  the  kind,  power,  &c.,  mostly  used,  and  cost,  import  duty,  &c. 

No.  21.  What  fuel  is  generally  used  in  such  vessels,  and  where  obtained;  and  cost  and 
quality,  &c.? 

No.  22.  Is  the  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  your  consulate  increasing  or  decreasing? 
State  the  causes  in  either  case. 

No.  23.  Is  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  ports  in  your  consulate 
increasing  or  decreasing  ?  State  the  causes  in  either  case,  and  as  to  different  ports. 

No.  24.  What  legitimate  means  can  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  that 
will  tend  to  promote  the  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two  countries,  and  maintain 
and  strengthen  their  intercourse  and  friendly  relations? 

No.  25.  What  can  merchants  in  your  consulate  send  to  the  United 

States,  advantageously  to  both  countries,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  ? 

No.  26.  What  can  merchants  of  the  United  States  send  advantageously  to  your  consulate  ? 

No.  27.  Is  there  any  carrying  trade,  foreign,  domestic,  or  internal,  that  American  vessels 
may  advantageously  participate  in  ?  And  if  not  allowed  by  the  laws, 

is  it  probable  a  modification  of  such  laws  can  be  effected  by  the  United  States  ?  And  if  so, 
state  the  best  means  of  effecting  such  result. 

No.  28.  What  boats,  number,  size,  and  description,  are  generally  used  by 

merchant  vessels;  what  do  they  cost?  And  would  not  American  built  boats  sell  profitably 
in  your  consulate?  If  so,  state  kind,  &c. 

No.  29.  Are  there  any  packet  or  mail  lines  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  from  any  ports  in 
your  consulate  to^foreign  ports  or  along  the  coast?  If  so,  describe  them  fully,  and  particularly 
how  organized,  established,  &c. 

No.  30.  What  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  effecting  insurance  on  vessels  in  your  consulate?  State 
mode  and  usual  rates,  by  whom  and  with  whom  generally  effected  ;  and  if  a  vessel  is  lost,  how 
is  it  recoverable  ;  and  state  fully  as  to  all  peculiarities  different  from  the  usages  in  the  United 
States. 

No.  31.   Are  merchant  vessels  or  their  owners  allowed  to  be  armed, 

either  in  time  of  peace  or  war  ?  And  if  allowed,  are  they  merely  given  letters  of  marque  or 
commissioned  as  privateers,  and  how  are  captures  by  the  latter  disposed  of? 

No.  32.  From  what  persons,  authorities,  &c.,  have  you  obtained  the  information  you  give  in 
answer  to  the  foregoing  ? 

No.  33.  If  any  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  in  on  the 

aforesaid  subjects,  can  they  be  procured,  and  at  what  cost?  If  reports,  official  or  otherwise, 
have  been  made,  can  copies  probably  be  obtained  for  the  United  States,  and  at  what  cost?  Give 
titles  and  dates  of  publication,  and  describe  works  or  papers  particularly. 

No.  34.  State  as  to  former  years,  and  any  general  information  you  may  obtain  on  said  subjects 
as  to  generally. 

2P 


RUSSIA 


RUSSIA. 

RIGA. 

ALEXANDER  SCHWARTZ,  Consul. 

JULY  2,  1855. 

Your  circulars  of  8th  October,  1853,  and  15th  March,  1854,  reached  me  in  due  time.  I  must 
excuse  myself  for  not  having  answered  them  long  ago.  In  the  annexed  answers  to  the  numer 
ous  queries,  I  have  tried,  as  much  as  has  been  in  my  power,  to  fulfil  my  obligations  ;  and  if 
the  same  should  not  be  satisfactory,  I  request  you  to  take  into  consideration  that  in  many 
instances  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  proper  reply. 

ANSWERS   TO    QUERIES.(a) 

QUERIES  No.   I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  here  is  ascertained  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Kussian  government.  Their  system  in  performing  such  duty  is  accordant  with  that  of 
which  ship  builders  iu  general  are  making  use.  The  persons  in  question  take  the  depth, 
length,  and  width  of  the  vessel,  and  so  establish  its  size. 

No.  2.  Every  vessel  belonging  to  a  Russian  port  must  be  provided  with  a  register,  stating 
the  name  of  the  ship  builder,  the  owner,  the  date  of  its  being  finished,  its  size,  construction, 
and  rigging. 

No.  3.  The  transfer  of  vessels  takes  place  by  simple  cession,  verified  by  the  local  authority. 
No  extraordinary  form  is  wanted  in  such  respect. 

Nos.  4  and  5.  No. 

No.  6.  All  perquisitions  I  have  made  in  that  respect  have  not  been  adequate  in  order  to  give 
a  precise  answer. 

No.  7.  Principally  oak  wood  is  used  here  and  in  Libau  for  ship  building  ;  for  timber,  plank 
ing,  and  decks,  fir  timber  of  the  very  best  description,  of  which  our  and  the  neighboring  pro 
vinces  furnish  very  extensive  quantities,  which  in  times  of  peace  form  a  great  branch  of  trade 
with  all  Europe.  Such  timber  reaches  us  in  spring  in  floats,  and,  like  all  other  wood  articles, 
is  bought  on  contract  during  winter,  with  one-half,  and  even  two-thirds,  of  the  money  in  advance* 
At  present,  our  ship  builders  would  be  able  to  build  vessels  at  the  rate  of  $65  to  $70  per  last. (6) 

No.  8.  Masts  and  spars  consist  of  the  highly-renowned  Polish  quality,  produce  of  the  old 
Polish  provinces. 

(a)  The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  Answers  correspond,  in  all  instances,  with  those  borne  by  the  Queries  of  the  Circular 
already  given. 

(i)  The  Russian  last  is  equivalent  to  about  two  English  tons. 
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No.  9.   Copper  nails. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  seldom  used  here. 

No.  11.  Fir  timber,  which  is  used  for  ship  building,  is  preserved  by  being  sunk  under  water, 
where  it  can  remain  uninjured  for  a  long  time,  the  same  containing  a  great  deal  of  rosin. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber  here. 

No.  13.  There  exist  here  private  depositories  containing  pretty  large  quantities  of  different 
wood  articles,  but  they  being  chiefly  destined  for  exportation,,  I  would  rather  call  them 
"yards." 

No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum,  of  which  the  interior  of  our  empire  furnishes  sufficient  quantities 
at  moderate  prices. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  captains  of  vessels  here  at  present  who  would  be  able  to  give  me  suffi 
cient  information  about  the  matter.  I  must  therefore  desist  from  answering. 

No.  16.  Of  sail  cloth,  the  productions  of  the  sail  cloth  manufactories  in  the  interior. 

No.  17.  In  part  replied  to  by  No.  16. 

No.  18.  Iron  anchors  ;  part  chain,  part  hemp  cables  ;  tackle  and  blocks  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States. 

No.  19.  As  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  shape  of  rudder,  &c.,  there  is  none  to  notice. 

No.  20.  Vessels  built  here  and  in  Libau  are  favorably  known  for  their  form  and  safety,  which 
underwriters  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  sufficiently  prove,  by  the  proportionate  low 
premiums  at  which  they  insure  them. 

No.  21.  Their  speed  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  but  this  principally  may  be  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  vessels  are  generally  built  with  the  design  of  being  able  to  carry 
great  quantities  of  goods. 

No.  22.  For  carrving  freight  they  are  preferred  to  vessels  of  most  other  nations,  for  the 
reasons  above  mentioned. 

No.  23.  From  25  to  30  years. 

No.  24.  Our  shipwright  masters,  with  little  exception,  are  foreigners,  amongst  whom  the 
most  are  Danes,  or  from  Lubeck,  sometimes  Englishmen.  Ordinary  or  common  shipwrights 
are  all  natives. 

No.  25.  A  good  shipwright  has  wages  of  about  75  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day.  If  an  extra 
ordinary  number  of  them  should  be  required,  people  are  required  to  be  informed  thereof  some 
months  before,  in  order  to  procure  such  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  where  they  do  not  find 
sufficient  employment.  ' 

No.  26.  At  present  our  ship  building  yards  are  deserted,  the  existing  war  prohibiting 
entirely  that  branch  of  industry  ;  public  ones  there  are  none  ;  the  former  have  proved  adequate 
to  the  demand  :  they  are  situated  on  the  borders  of  our  river  "  Duna." 

No.  27.  Vessels  requiring  repairs  must  make  use  of  these  ship  building  yards. 

No.  28.  Yes  ;   terms  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  cannot  well  be  stated  exactly. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways,  nor  others. 

No.  30.  None. 

No.  31.  All  machines,  tools,  or  implements  used  here,  in  the  building  or  repairs  of  vessels, 
are  very  incomplete,  and  not  worth  any  notice,  which  explains  itself  by  the  rare  occurrence  of 
better,  and  therefore  dearer  ones  rinding  sufficient  reward. 

No.  32.  None,  as  all  materials  used  for  ship  building  are  found  in  our  country  of  the  very 
best  qualities. 
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No.  33.  Hemp,  masts,  tar,  oakum,  pitch,  iron,  copper,  deals  ;  of  which  articles  the  prices 
vary  too  often  and  too  much  to  he  able  to  make  any  fixed  quotations. 

No.  34.  A  vessel  may  he  built  here  at  $65  per  last. 

No.  35.  If  American  vessels  were  sold  here  they  would  most  likely  fetch  the  above  price, 
provided  such  are  strong,  having  at  least  a  tonnage  of  300  to  400  tons  ;  larger  ones,  hut  not 
too  sharp  built,  are  preferred. 

No.  36.  In  part  from  the  local  authorities,  from  my  lawyer,  from  shipwrights,  and  from 
myself,  having  been  ship  owner  for  many  years. 

No.  37.  No  books  on  the  topic  in  question  have  been  published  here. 

No.  38.  Before  the  war  broke  out  ship  building  was  on  the  increase.  As  soon  as  peace  shall 
be  restored,  that  business  undoubtedly  will  be  taken  up  with  great  activity,  for  a  great  many 
vessels  belonging  to  this  place  were  taken  last  year  by  the  English  fleet. 

No.  39.  If  American  improvements  in  ship  building  should  be  introduced  into  this  country, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Kussian  government  would  facilitate  their  finding  their  way  ;  for  the 
desire  to  this  end  is  as  great  with  her  as  is  her  general  and  evident  wish  to  entertain  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  of  the  two  ports,  Riga  and 
Libau,  may  be  estimated  to  be  2,000  natives  and  500  foreigners,  of  which  1,000  may  be  em 
ployed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  intercourse  by  water  with  the  interior  is  performed  by 
inhabitants  living  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  depends  on  its  rigging  ;  and  to  give  a 
precise  idea  of  the  customary  manning  of  a  vessel,  it  will  be  best  to  name  an  example  :  A  brig 
of  250  tons  must  be  manned  at  least  with  10  men,  master  and  mate  included.  A  coasting 
boat  of  75  tons  wants  2  men  and  a  boy.  Steamers  of  250  tons  lastage,  100  horse  power,  carry 
in  all  about  15  men. 

No.  3.  No  vessel  whatever  is  allowed  to  enter  or  to  leave  this  port  without  a  pilot. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  not  used  here  on  foreign  voyages. 

No.  5.  There  exists  a  code  of  laws  respecting  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  ;  but  as  the 
same  is  not  to  he  had  here,  I  must  refer  to  Petersburg,  where  it  might  be  procured  with  little 
trouble. 

No.  6.  There  exists  here  a  hospital  for  sick  seamen,  maintained  by  the  trade  of  this  town, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  government. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  shipped  through  a  person  called  "  Watershous,"  employed  for  that  pur 
pose,  and  standing  under  the  control  of  the  local  authority. 

No.  8.  Seldom,  for  they  find  sufficient  employment  in  our  trade. 

No.  9.  Yes. 

• 

No.  10.  The  rations  and  allowances  to  sailors  are  very  different,  and  cannot  well  be  named. 
Meat,  peas,  potatoes,  groats,  salted  and  smoked  fish,  is  their  nourishment.  Spirits  are  allowed 
to  them  twice  a  day  in  moderate  quantities,  but  no  wine,  which  would  cost  too  dear.  Part  of 
wages  are  forfeited  for  repeated  running  away. 

No.  11.  For  medicine  or  outfit  of  clothing  no  pro  vision  is  made.  When  a  seaman  is  shipped, 
generally  one  month's  wages  are  advanced. 
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No.  12.  In  case  of  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  every  captain  is  bound  to  care  for  the  seamen's  return 
home,  if  such  crew  do  not  prefer  to  engage  themselves  elsewhere. 

No.  13.  The  discipline  existing  here  is  a  very  strict  one.  Any  offences  committed  during 
their  stay  in  this  port  are  punished  by  the  police.  . 

No.  14.  The  number  of  seamen  increases,  which,  in  part,  may  be  attributed  to  the  great 
endeavors  the  merchants  of  this  town  make  to  provide  with  the  proper  education  those  men 
which  show  some  inclination  for  the  state  in  question,  but  chiefly  by  the  governments  having 
issued  a  law  by  which  seamen  are  exempted  from  service  in  the  army. 

No.  15.  From  the  provinces  Livonia,  Courland,  and  from  Finland  ;  usually  they  are  sons  of 
fishermen  ;  pilots  are 'chosen  from  the  number  of  the  best  seamen. 

No.  16.  The  wages  for  a  common  seaman  are  from  $10  to  $12,  or  $7  50  to  $8  per  month. 

Nos.  17  and  18.  See  No.  14. 

No.  19.  Yes. 

No.  20.  Our  seamen,  namely,  those  from  Finland,  are  generally  sober,  active,  intelligent,  and 
skilful.  Our  captains  are  mostly  Germans,  and  well  skilled  in  navigation. 

No.  21.  Our  merchant  sailors  receive  their  instruction  in  the  navigation  schools.  One  exist 
ing  here,  and  patronized  by  the  commerce  of  this  city,  is  favorably  renowned  for  the  capacity 
of  its  teachers.  The  instruments  which  are  used  in  the  said  school  are  the  same  as  are  wanted 
elsewhere,  say,  compasses,  sextants,  quadrants,  barometers,  &c.,  which  generally  are  procured 
from  Petersburg  and  Berlin. 

No.  22.  From  the  local  authorities,  from  the  teacher  of  the  above  mentioned  school,  and 
from  my  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  trade  and  navigation  here. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  here  on  the  aforesaid  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  only  seaports  in  my  consulate  being  Eiga,  Pernau,  and  Libau,  I  only  speak  of 
these  three  places  in  regard  to  their  navigation.  In  the  year  1852,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
vessels  belonging  to  this  port  amounted  to  about  18,000  tons  ;  that  of  Pernau  to  about  3,000 
tons  ;  and  that  of -Libau  to  about  10,000  tons.  Eegarding  coasting  trade,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  precise  answer  in  this  respect,  but  I  think,  not  to  be  too  far  from  truth  in  estimating,  the 
tonnage  employed  in  said  trade  in  the  above  mentioned  three  ports  to  be  about  20,000  tons  ;  the 
greater  part  of  these  coasting  boats  belong  to  Eiga.  The  internal  trade — that  is  to  say,  from 
here  up  the  river — is  carried  on  in  small  boats  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  Duna,  and  its  number  impossible  to  be  estimated.  The  bulk  of  our  whole  exportation, 
amounting  to  about  250,000  tons,  reaches  us  in  barques  (flat-built  crafts  which  carry  from  300 
to  400  tons  weight)  immediately  after  the  ice  has  broken  up  and  when  the  water  is  rising  con 
siderably  ;  two  months  after  that  period  the  river  is  too  shallow  to  permit  such  barques  to 
navigate. 

No.  2.  1,766  vessels  entered  Eiga  in  1852  in  foreign  trade;  162  entered  Pernau,  and  377 
entered  Libau. 

No.  3.  1,794  vessels  cleared  at  Eiga  in  1852  in  foreign  trade;  165  at  Pernau,  and  386  at 
Libau. 

No.  4.  Contained  in  my  return  of  that  year. 

No.  5.  This  task  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  for  want  of  the  requisite  ship  lists. 
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No.  0.  This  question,  I  atn  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  same  reason. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  is  going  on  with  England  ;  the  voyage  from  there  to  this  port 
takes  about  15  to  20  days  ;  the  freight  to  London,  on  an  average,  may  be  quoted  at  40s.  to  45s. 
per  ton. 

No.  8.  Grain  of  all  kinds,  plaster,  salted  and  smoked  fish,  iron,  oil,  tar,  glass,  and  salt. 

No.  9.  Hemp,  flax,  linseed,  hemp  seed,  tallow,  hemp  and  linseed  oil,  all  kinds  of  grain,  all 
wood  articles,  iron  and  ^lass. 

No.  10.  I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question  for  want  of  information. 

No.  11.  There  exists  no  distinction  as  to  any  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  entering  or 
clearing  foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast. 

No.  12.  I  do  not  understand  precisely  what  is  wanted. 

No.  13.  Pilotage  is  paid  about  177  cents  per  foot  of  draught  of  the  ship  when  full  loaded, 
and  that  cbarge  paid  on  taking  the  requisite  sea  passport.  Pilots  here  are  safe  and  generally 
can  be  relied  upon. 

No.  14.  In  our  port  there  exists  no  quarantine. 

No.  15.  Our  sea  hospital  is  bound  to  receive  every  sick  seaman  without  exception ;  his  admit 
tance  is  obtained  on  enquiry  of  his  captain,  who,  beforehand,  must  be  answerable  for  the  charges 
occasioned  by  the  patient's  stay  in  the  hospital. 

No.  16.  Is  answered  in  the  preceding. 

No.  17.  Kespecting  the  regulations  as  to  mooring  and  lying  at  wharf,  every  captain  is  obliged 
to  follow  the  orders  of  the  port  captain. 

No.  18.  Passengers,  when  landing,  must  be  furnished  with  passports ;  their  luggage  is  searched 
at  the  custom-house,  without  any  expense  to  them. 

No.  19.  Is  quite  impossible  to  be  answered  ;  the  charge  of  storage,  &c.,  depending  too  much 
on  prevailing  circumstances. 

No.  20.  In  England,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  sometimes  in  France,  and  here. 
Engines  of  30  to  40  horse  power  are  those  mostly  used  ;  there  is  no  import  duty  to  be  paid 
upon  them.  Engines  for  steam  vessels  are  seldom  made  here  except  for  government  account, 
which  has  its  own  establishment  for  that  purpose,  but  which  I  think  is  not  adequate  to  the 
want.  If  the  trade  wants  steam  vessels  they  are  bought  abroad. 

No.  21.  Tallow  and  oil;  the  former  article  costs  here  about  £35  and  the  latter  about  £28 
per  ton. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  district  belonging  to  my  consulate 
was  on  the  increase  before  the  war  broke  out.  The  causes  for  such  augmentation  of  commercial 
transactions  may  solely  be  found  in  the  increased  demand  for  our  raw  products  these  last  10 
to  15  years. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  ports  in  my  consulate 
are  decreasing,  Eiga  being  amongst  them  the  only  one  that  stood  in  direct  intercourse  with  the 
same  ;  I  can  assert  that  the  cause  for  such  diminution  of  trade  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  raw  sugar  refineries  are  no  longer  capable  of  competing  with  those  of 
beet  sugar.  That  chief  import  article  from  the  United  States  ceases,  therefore,  to  offer  the  same 
advantage  as  before. 

No.  25.  Flax,  hemp,  linseed,  oils,  sailcloth,  bed  feathers,  &c. 

No.  2G.  Tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  dyewood,  &c. 

No.  27.  Acccording  to  my  opinion,  a  flax  spinnery,  which  as  yet  does  not  exist  here,  might 
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advantageously  be  established  by  foreigners,  and  certainly  the  Russian  government  would  do 
its  best  to  forward  such  enterprise. 

No.  28.  Merchants  serve  themselves  with  boats  of  from  100  to  200  tons  for  lighterage,  of  which 
boats  about  75  may  be  found  on  our  place. 

No.  29.  There  exists,  in  times  of  peace,  a  mail  line  of  steamers  between  this  and  Lubec, 
Stettin,  Revel,  and  Petersburg. 

No.  30.  Since  2  to  3  years  a  good  deal  of  insurance  on  goods  shipped  from  here  is  signed  by 
the  Petersburg  insurance  companies,  who  have  their  agents  in  all  seaports  ;  but  in  many  cases 
our  commission  houses  are  ordered  to  insure  in  London,  Hamburg,  &c. 

No.  31.  No  merchant  vessel  is  allowed  to  be  armed. 

No.  32.  From  different  authorities  of  this  town  and  from  myself. 

No.  33.  No  books  have  been  published  on  the  aforesaid  subjects. 

No.  34.  Not  being  able  to  collect  any  more  information  on  the  said  subjects,  I  send  this  with 
the  request  that  you  will  be  indulgent  and  consider  that,  in  order  to  answer  fully  all  the  ques 
tions,  it  would  require  much  time. 

ODESSA. 

JOHN  RALLI,  Consul. 

APRIL  1,  1354. 

Having  received  a  circular,  dated  October  8th  of  last  year,  in  which  the  department  desires 
this  consulate  to  remit,  with  correctness,  all  the  answers  to  the  queries  therein  stated  within  a 
given  period,  immediate  application  was  made  to  procure  the  necessary  statements.  I  addressed 
myself  to  several  of  my  acquaintances  in  the  government  employ,  from  whom  I  could  have  ob 
tained  all  the  requisite  information  had  the  present  state  of  political  affairs  not  prevented  it, 
(through  fear  of  being  compromised,)  and  to  my  great  regret  all  exertions  failed.  As  there  are 
no  public  docks  or  navigation  schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  established  by  the  government 
at  Nicolaief  or  Sevastopol,  I  then  referred  to  his  excellency  General  Fedorof,  governor  of  this 
city,  asking  his  kindness  to  allow  the  different  offices  to  give  such  information  as  I  might  re 
quire,  to  which  he  also  objected,  alluding  to  the  political  state  of  affairs  at  present ;  that  he 
could  not,  on  his  personal  responsibility,  grant  such  information,  although  it  was  in  his 
power ;  and,  therefore,  advised  me  to  procure  a  letter  from  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
at  St.  Petersburg,  with  an  order  to  that  effect,  which  his  excellency  had  no  doubt  would  be 
granted,  from  the  amicable  footing  on  which  America  stood  with  Russia.  In  consequence  of 
this  suggestion  I  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Ropes,  esq.,  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  St.  Petersburg,  asking  his  kind  exertions  to  obtain  from  the  Russian  minister  a  letter 
for  the  intended  purpose  ;  but  Mr.  Ropes,  fearing  a  certain  refusal,  advises  me  to  refer  to  the 
department,  stating  the  difficulties  met  with  on  this  occasion. 

Since  the  exportation  of  breadstuffs  Las  been  prohibited,  all  commercial  transactions  have 
abated  to  such  a  degree  as  never  yet  has  been  experienced  at  this  place  ;  and,  there  being  no 
linseed  or  tallow,  or  even  any  kind  of  merchandise  for  exportation,  as  a  consequence  no  prices 
exist  at  present  in  our  market  for  quotation. 
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IIELSINGFOIIS. 

REYNOLD  FRENCKELL,  Consul. 

FEBRUARY  25,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  department,  herewith,  the  information  required  by  the 
circular  of  October  8,  1853.  I  have  to  advise  the  department  that  the  information  I  give  is  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland;  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  States  of  Russia,  which  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  Finland,  I  preferred  to  give  a  relation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
country  where  I  live,  especially  as  I  am  the  only  American  consul  in  this  country,  and  as  the 
merchant  fleet  of  Finland  and  the  ship  building,  &c.,  here  are  not  insignificant  relatively  to  the 
width  of  the  country.  With  pleasure  I  have  to  mention  that  the  authorities,  and  the  persons 
to  whom  I  addressed  myself  for  different  information,  have  all,  with  the  greatest  readiness, 
furnished  the  notices  asked  for. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rules,  in  Finland,  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  are  learned  by  the 
following  examples :  suppose  that  a  ship  measures,  in  length,  from  the  stem  to  the  stern  post, 
outside  the  planking,  at  the  load  water  line,  134  feet ;  breadth,  from  outside  to  outside,  up 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  wales,  34  feet.  Her  light  water  line,  or  draught  of  water,  when 
she  is  light:  at  stern,  11.25  feet;  at  head,  9  feet.  But  the,^  depth  of  her  load  water  line,  or 
draught  of  water  when  loaded,  is:  at  stern,  19.15  feet;  and  at  head,  18  feet.  Subtract  11.25 
from  19.25,  remains  8  feet.  Subtract  9  from  18,  remains  9  feet.  Add  8  to  9  =  17,  the  half 
of  it,  8.5  feet,  is  the  difference  between  light  and  load  water  line,  or  the  height  which  the  ship 
shall  be  depressed  in  the  water  when  laden.  (Length)  134  X  34  (breadth)  =  4,556  X  8.5 
(difference  between  light  and  load  water  line)  =  38,726.  If  the  ship,  in  regard  to  her  shape, 
is  of  the  ordinary  sort,  neither  too  full  nor  too  sharp  at  the  ends,  so  that  she  can  be  referred  to 
the  fourth  class,  the  divisor  of  38,  726  for  the  whole  difference  between  the  light  and  load 
water  line  will  be  112  ;— 38,726  4-  112  =  345ifW,  which  is  the  burden  of  the  ship,  if  all  be 
on  board  that  belongs  to  the  crew,  or  to  the  ship  ;  but  if,  on  examination,  it  is  found  that  all 
the  provision,  water,  and  wood  for  the  whole  voyage  are  wanted,  as  well  as  one  16-inch  cable, 
one  sheet  anchor  of  9£  skeppund,  (a  weight  of  about  2r*g  English  cwt.,)  and  8  four-pounder  guns, 
with  carriages,  &c.,  and  all  sails,  the  weights  of  which  are  to  be,  according  to  the  regulation: 

For  provisions  and  water -     10  j  lasts. 

Cable - 20    skeppunds. 

Anchor.. 9J 

8  pieces  and  4-pounder  guns 48 


77J         "  10* 

Sails  ..  14  " 


9H 
Subtract  this  from  the  number  of  lasts  given 


There  remains  about - 330i   lasts. 

That  is  the  actual  burden  of  the  ship,  when  her  draught  of  water  is,  at  stern,  19^-  feet,  at 
head,  18  feet.     For  finding  how  many  lasts  are  required  to  press  the  ship  one  foot  down,  as  well 
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at  the  beginning  of  loading  as  at  its  end  :  for  the  light  water  line,  or  when  the  ship  is  light, 
the  divisor  in  the  fourth  class  is  determined  at  120,  and  at  the  load  water  line  at  101.  134  X 
34  (breadth)  =  4,556  -i-  120  =  38  lasts.  Consequently  there  are  required  38  lasts  for  depres 
sing  the  ship  one  foot  at  beginning  of  her  loading.  Likewise  4,556  -r-  101  =  45Tyr  lasts. 
There  are,  therefore,  required  about  45TyT  lasts  for  pressing  the  ship  down  one  foot  at  the  end 
of  her  loading,  or  when  she  is  depressed  nearly  up  to  her  load  water  line.  Suppose  this  ship  to 
be  of  such  a  construction  in  her  bottom  that  she  cannot  possibly  lay  upright  on  the  water 
without  ballast  or  some  other  weight  in  her  hold,  then  she  must  be  measured  with  the  ballast 
taken  in.  Suppose  her  draught  of  water  then  to  be  :  at  stern,  13.38  feet ;  at  head,  10.79  feet  ; 
her  draught  of  water  when  full  loaded  shall  be  as  before.  Thus  13.38  from  19.25  gives  5.87. 
And  10.79  from  18  gives  7.21.  Add  5.87  to  7.21,  and  you  have  13.08,  the  half  of  which  is 
the  whole  difference  between  light  and  load  water  line.  As  length  and  breadth  are  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  before,  then  4,556  X  6.54  =  29,796.24. 

As  the  ship  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  before,  the  same  divisor  is  used,  viz  :  112  —  29,796.24 
-r  112  =  266.03  lasts,  with  all  requisites  and  ballast,  Now,  it  remains  to  find  the  weight  of  the 
ballast:  to  that  purpose  is  taken  on  board  so  much  of  the  cargo,  it  may  be  iron,  deals,  or  other 
goods,  that  the  ship  is  not  overset  when  the  ballast  is  unloaded.  Suppose  that  so  much  of  the 
cargo  be  taken  in  that  her  draught  of  water  is  now  :  at  stern  13.25,  at  head  11.24.  When  now 
the  ballast  is  unloaded,  her  draught  of  water  is  :  at  stern  11.1,  at  head  10.  Subtract  11.1  from 
13.25,  remains  2.15  feet,  that  the  ship  has  raised  herself  aft  through  the  unloading  of  the  ballast ; 
subtract  10  from  11.24,  remains  1.24  that  the  ship  has  raised  herself  ahead.  Add  2.15  to  1.24, 
you  get  3. 39,  the  half  of  which  is  1.69  =  the  height  that  the  ship  has  ricen  after  the  ballast  being 
unloaded.  4,556  x  1.69  =  7,699.64  -=-  120  =  64.16,  that  is  the  weight  of  the  ballast ;  the 
before  found  266. u3  lasts  being  added,  you  have  330.19,  that  is  the  burden  of  the  ship  as  before. 
One  Swedish  heavy  last  contains  18  skeppund,  iron  weight,  equal  to  48  English  cwt. ;  but  a  ship 
that  here  is  measured  250  lasts,  measures  in  England,  after  the  old  measurement,  only  about 
480  tons. 

For  the  present,  a  project  for  a  new  mode  of  measurement  is  on  foot,  to  be  presented  to  the 
government  for  sanction.  The  method  for  measuring  on  the  dunnage  within  the  ship 
is  seen  by  the  annexed  design. 

Table  of  divisors  for  measuring  skips. 
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No.  2.  As  proof  of  nationality  and  ownership  of  vessels,  there  is  issued  a  "Letter  of  License," 
as  follows  ;******* 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  by  a  "Bill  of  Sale,"  as  follows:  *  *  * 

No.  4.  Finnish  built  vessels  can  be  sold  without  duty  to  foreigners,  and  foreigners  are,  conse 
quently,  allowed  to.  own  them  by  purchase.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  employ  Finnish  vessels 
only  on  freight  in  foreign  trade,  but  no  foreign  nation  has  the  privilege  of  coasting  or  internal 
trade,  which  latter,  by  an  ordinance  of  September  9,  1845,  is  reserved  to  Finnish  subjects  and 
to  vessels  sailing  under  the  Kussiau  flag.  By  a  treaty  with  Holland,  of  September  13,  1846, 
coasting  trade  within  all  the  European  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  allowed  to  Eussian  and  Fin 
nish  vessels,  on  a  par  with,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as,  Dutch  subjects  and  vessels  ;  but 
Dutch  subjects  or  vessels  do  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  reciprocal  privileges  at  the  coasts  or  in 
the  ports  of  Russia  and  Finland. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Finlanders,  being  prohibited  to 
be  imported,  except  vessels  of  oak,  which  may  be  brought  in  on  paying  a  duty  of  16f  per  cent, 
of  their  value.  Foreign  built  vessels,  which  have  suffered  average,  and  such  as  are  to  be  sold 
ior  bottomry  or  other  debt,  are  allowed  to  be  imported  without  duty. 

No.  6.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  Finland  in  1852  is  seen  by  table  A,  annexed,  (a) 

No  7.  In  ship  building,  for  timber,  decks,  &c.,  red  Baltic  pine  (Pinus  eylvestris)  is  generally 
used  over  the  water,  and  spruce  fir  (Pinus  abies)  sometimes  under  the  water.  The  spruce  fir 
soon  becomes  rotten  over  the  water.  For  frames,  fitting  roots  of  the  pine  tree  are  chosen  and  em 
ployed,  which  method  has  proved  to  be  very  advantageous,  in  preference  to  the  method  probably 
used  in  America,  of  making  the  frames  of  the  body  or  the  branches  of  the  tree.  The  said  kinds  of 
wood  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  and  of  most  excellent  quality  in  Finland,  and  are,  therefore, 
never  imported.  One  cubic  foot  best  pine  costs,  at  ship  yard,  12  copecks,  and  one  cubic  foot 
root  for  frames,  40  copecks.  Oak,  of  which  very  little  is  to  be  had  in  Finland,  is  brought  in 
from  Lubeck. 

No.  8.  For  masts,  spars,  &c.,  Baltic  pine  is  also  employed. 

No.  9.  Iron  and  copper  fastenings  are  alternately  used  ;  see  the  annexed  design,  tit.  C.  Iron 
costs  3  copecks,  and  copper  30  to  35  copecks  per  Swedish  pound. 

No.  10.  Wood  sheathing  was  formerly  most  used,  but  now  copper  and  zinc — copper  from 
30  to  35  copecks,  zinc  to  9  copecks.  The  zinc  is  brought  mostly  from  Holland,  even  from 
England. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  particular  means  adopted  for  the  seasoning  of  ship  timber,  except  that 
it  is  felled  commonly  in  the  months  of  November  to  January,  when  the  trees  are  less  sapful. 
Timber,  when  lying  at  ship  yard,  is  to  be  preserved  from  rain  and  subsequent  sunshine.  When 
employed  for  vessels,  the  timber  is  preserved  by  squirting  it  with  pickle. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber  in  Finland. 

No.  13.  In  every  ship  building  town  many  private  depositories,  but  there  is  nothing  par 
ticular  in  their  establishment. 

No.  14.  No  other  materials  are  used  for  caulking  than  pitch  and  oakum,  obtained  in  the 
country.  A  barrel  of  tar  costs  here  from  1|  to  2  roubles,  of  75  cents  each. 

No.  15.  The  standing  and  running  rigging  is  commonly  imported  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Riga  ;  in  many  places,  however,  ropes  are  used  that  are  laid  at  home  of  hemp  from  St.  Peters- 

(a)  "Papers  accompanying  returns,  as  exhibits,  &c  ,  and  referred  to  as  such  in  the  returns,  have  not  often  been  deemed 
sufficiently  important  to  be  given  ;  but  the  references  to  these  exhibits,  as  well  as  to  nil  authorities  cited,  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  in  all  cases,  been  scrupulously  retained." — Superintendent's  Letter,  Vol.  1,  p.  IX. 
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burg  and  Kiga.  Canvas  is  partly  brought  from  St.  Petersburg,  but  in  the  country  are  four 
manufactories  of  sail-cloth  that  provide  the  ships  with  this  article.  The  home  manufactured 
sail-cloth,  both  of  hemp  and  flax,  is  considered  as  adequate  in  goodness  to  the  Eussian.  The 
cost  of  the  standing  and  running  rigging  of  a  ship  of  250  lasts,  and  of  the  sails,  two  sets,  is 
supposed  to  be,  jointly,  7,000  roubles  silver. 

No.  16.  The  sails  are  made  of  hemp-cloth,  woven  in  Finland,  and  also  imported  from  Russia. 

No.  17.  No  exception  from  usual  rigging  occurs  ;  however,  our  merchant  ships  have  some 
higher  proportions  than  the  American  ;  but  the  latter  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  square  rigged. 

No.  18.  The  anchors,  cables,  blocks,  &c.,  are  equal  to  those  used  by  other  nations. 

No.  19.  During  late  years  cylindric  helms  of  wood  have  commonly  been  used,  but  just  now  a 
cylindric  helm  of  metal  is  being  made  in  the  same  form  as  a  common  cylindrical  helm,  but  of 
copper  plates  under  the  water,  and  iron  plates  above,  rivetted  together,  as  in  a  steam  boiler. 
Any  other  mode  of  steering  than  the  hitherto  usual  and  known  of  all  nations,  is  not  used  in 
Finnish  ships,  with  few  exceptions,  where,  instead  of  a  tiller,  a  sector  of  an  iron  circle,  with 
cogs,  and  with  a  spiral  troth  socket  on  the  axis  of  the  steering  wheel,  is  used.  With  this  in 
vention,  the  ships  have  made  a  voyage  round  the  world,  during  which  this  apparatus  has  been 
found  answering  the  purpose. 

Nos.  20,  21,  and  22.  The  ships  that  are  built  in  latter  years  have  attained  a  swiftness  of  nine 
to  ten  knots  for  side  wind  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  middle  swiftness  of  the  older  ones  can  be 
supposed  being  three  or  four  knots.  The  same  difference  exists  in  regard  to  the  ships'  capacity 
of  taking  in  goods,  the  swifter  ones  loading  usually  less  than  the  slower. 

No.  23.  Vessels  of  Baltic  pine  last  as  seaworthy,  with  ordinary  repairs,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years.  After  having  been  totally  repaired,  they  can  last  to  thirty  and  forty  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  generally  natives,  but  at  the  wharves  at  Helsingfors  and  Abo 
Danish  head  shipwrights  are  employed,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  ability  as  building 
strong  and  well,  though  dearer  and  less  durable,  because  in  their  native  country  they  are 
accustomed  solely  to  oak. 

No.  25.  These  Danish  shipwrights  receive  a  salary  of  1,200  roubles  a  year,,  but  the  natives 
no  more  than  250  to  300  roubles  a  year. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  public  ship  building  yards  in  Finland,  but  many  private  in  every 
town  where  merchant  vessels  are  built.  In  a  small  town,  Christinsestad,  there  were,  for  an 
example,  thirteen  merchant  vessels  at  the  same  time  in  building.  At  Helsingfors  and  Abo 
there  are  extensive  ship  building  yards,  where,  during  the  last  years,  steam  frigates  were  con 
structed  for  account  of  the  Eussian  and  Finnish  governments.  The  cost  of  those  wharves 
amount  to  50,000  roubles  each. 

Nos.  27,  28,  and  29.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks,  nor  any  marine  railways. 

No.  30.  In  Finland,  ships  generally  are  built  with  a  sled  of  a  length  of  about  25  to  30  feet  on 
every  side  of  the  stock  ;  but  the  Danes  at  Helsingfors  and  Abo  do  not  use  such,  as  they  build  on 
the  keel.  In  the  first  case  the  vessel  stands  almost  level,  with  a  stooping  of  only  one-quarter 
inch  per  foot ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  stoops  one  inch'  per  foot,  and  wants  only  a  preparation 
of  twenty-four  hours  for  launching,  the  time  of  which  can  be  determined  to  the  minute. 

No.  31.  There  are  no  particular  machines,  tools,  or  implements,  used  in  ship  building  here, 
which  should  not  be  known  in  the  United  States,  or  in  other  great  sea  States.  For  screwin ti 
the  outside  planking  lo  the  frames,  see  the  annexed  design. 

No.  32.  All  materials  for  ship  building  are  probably  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States. 
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No.  33.   Copper,  sails,  rigging,  &c.,  are  brought  from  Eussia  to  the  United  States  for  sale. 

No.  34.  Vessels  of  the  first  class,  over  300  lasts,  full  rigged,  with  copper  fastenings,  cost 
about  65  roubles  per  English  ton  ;  those  of  second  class,  55  roubles.  Vessels  with  iron  fastenings, 
of  the  first  class,  cost  50  roubles  ;  of  the  second  class,  35  to  40  roubles  per  ton. 

No.  35.  It  depends  wholly  on  the  price  whether  American  vessels  could  be  advantageously 
sold  in  Finland  or  not.  As  the  materials  for  ship  building  are  very  cheap  here,  and  the  wages 
of  native  shipwrights  and  carpenters  also  very  low,  it  is  not  probable  that  American  vessels 
could,  with  advantage,  be  sent  here  for  sale. 

No.  36.  I  have  obtained  the  foregoing  information,  in  part,  from  the  head  master  at  the 
first  navigation  school  of  the  country,  from  the  manager  of  the  wharf  at  this  place,  from  the 
Danish  head  shipwright  at  the  wharf,  from  the  financial  department  in  the  imperial  senate  of 
Finland  ;  and  my  own  experience  has  dictated  much. 

No.  37.  No  particular  books  have  been  published  here  on  the  aforesaid  subjects,  and  I  believe 
that  any  further  information  of  interest  could  not  be  extracted  from  official  or  other  reports. 

No.  38.  Shipping  and  ship  building  is  on  a  considerable  increase  in  Finland.  The  causes 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  increasing  commerce  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  the 
high  prices  which  have  been  paid  in  the  last  years  for  the  principal  exports — wood  articles — 
especially  in  southern  Europe,  and  in  the  high  freights  paid  by  foreigners  for  the  employment 
of  Finnish  vessels.  To  encourage  shipping  and  ship  building  in  Finland,  the  government  has 
allowed  that  all  materials  and  articles  which  are  used  in  ship  building,  and  are  to  be  had 
cheaper  in  foreign  countries  than  here,  may  be  imported  without  any  duty. 

No.  39.  American  improvements  in  ship  building  have,  for  a  part,  already  been  introduced 
here,  and  it  is  without  doubt  that  the  Finlanders  shall,  for  the  future,  appropriate  more  and 
more  all  the  improvements  which  greater  nations,  particularly  the  American,  have  to  offer. 
The  concurrence,  especially  as  to  the  speed,  will  also,  probably,  invite  them  to  adopt  all  neces 
sary  improvements.  If  the  wages  of  American  shipwrights  were  not  so  high,  the  employment 
of  Americans  should  be  very  desirable. 

No.  40.  The  foregoing  information  is  given  as  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  generally. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  Finnish  merchant  service,  and  at  different 
ports,  &c,,  is  seen  by  the  tables,  form  B,  annexed. 

No.  2.  As  to  the  complement  of  the  crew  of  merchant  vessels,  there  is  no  law  or  fixed  appli 
cations,  the  old  practice  being  that  the  crew  ought  to  consist  of  so  many  men  as  are  necessary 
for  lightening  the  anchor.  A  vessel  of  the  first  class  counts  commonly  fourteen  men.  Officers 
employed  in  vessels  of  all  classes  are  generally  only  two,  viz.,  the  master  and  the  mate.  The 
steamboats  here,  being  organized  only  for  passengers,  have  double  the  crew  of  sailing  vessels. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  always  employed.  Ordinances  of  October  29,  1798,  and  May  17,  1812, 
state  that  all  foreign  vessels,  naval  and  merchant,  and  such  domestic  vessels  as  come  from  or 
go  into  the  main  sea  are  obliged  to  employ  a  pilot,  under  a  penalty  of  35  roubles.  If  the  master  of 
a  ship  carries  away  a  pilot  by  force  to  any  foreign  country,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  robber,  and 
subjected  to  corporal  punishment. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  never  employed  here. 

No.  5.  The  prevailing  code  of  sea  laws  was  established  by  the  Swedish  king,  Charles  XI, 
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and  has  been  augmented  by  different  Hater  ordinances  of  March  30,  1748  ;  of  February  18, 
1768  ;  of  July  27,  1778  ;  of  October  3,  1821  ;  of  May  28,  1839  ;  and  by  a  great  many  others, 
cited  by  me  in  the  different  answers. 

No.  6.  Disabled,  sick,  or  infirm  seamen  are  relieved  with  the  help  of  a  separate  fund,  formed 
in  every  shipping  town  by  small  deductions  from  seamen's  wages.  In  connexion  herewith,  I 
give  an  account  of — 

The  corporation  of  volunteer  mariners  at  Cronstadt. 

The  volunteer  mariners  or  sailors  at  Cronstadt  are  to  form  a  particular  corporation  or  guild, 
in  similar  manner  as  the  merchants,  citizens,  and  mechanics,  according  to  the  gracious  instruc 
tion  of  the  llth  of  December  last.  The  nearest  superintendence  and  management  of  the  con 
cerns  of  the  corporation  are  committed  to  a  particular  court,  named  the  tribunal  of  the  corpora 
tion  of  volunteer  mariners,  which  subordinates  to  the  municipal  office  of  Cronstadt.  The 
chairman  and  assistants  of  this  tribunal  are  chosen  out  of  the  members  of  the  corporation.  In 
similarity  to  other  laboring  classes  in  towns,  the  mariners'  corporation  is  to  organize  a  separate 
fund  for  common  use,  every  mariner  or  sailor  being  obliged,  besides,  to  pay  down  two  silver 
roubles  out  of  his  stipulated  wages,  to  the  foundation  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  orphan  girls 
during  their  minority.  The  tribunal  is  bound  not  only  to  look  to  every  sailor's  doing  his  duty, 
and  his  not  avoiding  the  sea  service  on  any  pretext,  but  also  to  demand  of  him  an  obligation, 
at  his  entrance  in  the  corporation,  that  he  will  perform  a  sailor's  duties  in  all  respects,  show 
obedience  and  fidelity  to  his  masters,  and  not  encourage  illicit  trade  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  he  gets  intelligence  that  anything  of  this  kind  is  going  on,  announce  it  to  the  authori 
ties,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  his  rights.  A  sailor  who,  without  any  lawful  excuse,  has 
not  been  to  sea  duilng  the  time  of  two  years,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  corporation.  Every 
volunteer  mariner  and  his  family  are  allowed  to  practise  any  kind  of  handicraft  whatever, 
without  any  separate  license  from  the  guild  of  mechanics.  If  two  or  more  persons  have  the 
intention  to  exercise  a  handicraft,  or  carry  on  a  trade  for  joint  account,  without  license  of  the 
said  guild,  this  will  be  allowed  to  them  only  in  the  case  of  its  having  any  connexion  with  any 
kind  of  the  employments  in  general  of  a  seaman,  such  as  sail  making,  rigging,  ropery,  ship 
carpentry,  joinery,  &c.  When  being  taken  ill,  the  sailors  and  their  families  will  be  attended 
to  at  the  marine  hospital  in  Cronstadt,  paying  the  same  duty  for  themselves  and  their  male 
children  as  the  peasantry,  but  only  the  half  of  it  for  their  wives  and  female  children.  The 
Russian-American  Company  has  the  prerogative  to  hire  skilled  mariners  from  the  corporation 
for  those  of  their  ships  which  set  out  from  the  port  of  Cronstadt,  and  to  settle  the  terms  of 
agreement  with  them.  The  company  is  in  such  a  case  bound  to  pay  down  the  half  of  the 
agreed  hire  to  their  remaining  families  every  fourth  month,  in  advance.  The  commander-in- 
chief  and  military  governor  of  Cronstadt,  who  at  the  same  time  is  the  highest  chief  of  the 
corporation,  orders  one  or  several  of  his  subordinate  officers,  together  with  a  member  of  the  muni 
cipal  office,  to  inspect  the  corporation  yearly,  at  the  end  of  navigation,  or  at  other  times  if 
required. 

No.  7.  Sailors,  of  their  own  free  will,  apply  at  the  navigation  office  for  being  shipped. 

No.  8  Finnish  sailors  are  not  allowed  to  enter  into  foreign  service,  such  being  regarded  as  a 

desertion  ;  arid  no  foreign  master  may,  upon  any  condition,  in  a  Finnish  port,  engage  a  Finnish 

ailor  before  he,  (the  master,)  before  the  magistracy,  has  proved  his  embarrassment,  and  his 

being  in  want  of  a  sufficient  crew  of  his  own.     Moreover,  the  master  has  to  state  the  place  of 
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his  destination,  and  to  deposit,  at  the  navigation  office,  144  silver  roubles  for  each  sailor,  as  a  bail 
for  his  being  sent  back  again  within  the  lapse  of  one  year. — (Ordinances  of  May  30,  1*781,  and 
May  28,  1839.) 

No:  9.  They  are  not  lawfully  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  Finnish  ports,  except  on 
their  being  sent  back  to  Finland. — (Compare  the  foregoing  answer.) 

No.  10.  The  wages  of  sailors  are  from  six  to  ten  silver  roubles  a  month.  As  to  the  rations, 
old  ordinances  of  April  4,  1759.  and  January  29  and  April  17,  1799,  state  (though  these  regu 
lations  are  now-a-days  not  strictly  observed)  that  each  man  has  to  receive,  for  breakfast,  three- 
fourths  of  a  quarter  of  barley  ;  for  dinner  and  supper,  one  quarter  and  a  half  of  peas,  and  one 
pound  of  meat  or  stockfish  daily  ;  brandy,  when  the  weather  requires,  and  one-half  quarter  of 
wine  three  times  a  week.  In  the  Baltic  sea,  it  is  allowed  to  a  vessel  to  keep,  on  a  crew  of  seven 
^o  ten  men,  two  ankers  of  wine,  one  anker  of  brandy,  and  forty  pounds  of  rice  ;  and  to  a  vessel 
from  twenty  to  fifty  lasts,  one  cord  of  wood,  two  barrels  of  tar,  and  one  barrel  of  pitch.  Out 
of  the  Baltic  sea,  it  is  allowed  to  a  vessel  to  keep,  on  a  crew  of  seven  to  ten  men,  three  ankers 
of  wine,  two  ankers  of  brandy;  and  to  a  vessel  of  more  than  one  hundred  lasts,  four  cords  of 
wood,  four  barrels  of  tar,  and  two  barrels  of  pitch,  and  so  further.  All  the  said  articles,  and 
bread,  salt  meat,  pork,  potatoes,  salt  fish,  vinegar,  and  sirup  are  called  "shipping  articles." 
For  some  time  the  use  of  brandy  on  vessels  has  been  for  a  great  part  abandoned,  even  on  longer 
voyages  ;  and  the  sailors,  once  accustomed  to  abstinence,  generally  express  their  contentment  at 
such  a  change.  Wages  are  forfeited  for  different  offences,  by  law ;  but  such  forfeits  are,  for  the 
most  part,  changed  into  flogging. 

No.  11.  Advances  of  wages  for  one  month  are  usually  made  to  sailors  when  shipped;  but  no 
particular  provision  is  made  by  law  for  their  clothing  or  medicine,  &c.  An  ordinance  of  March 
3,  1748,  states  :  "  The  master  has  to  see  that  every  sick  person  may  be  managed  and  watched 
with  Christian  care  and  tenderness.  If  a  seaman  fall  sick  on  board,  he  has  to  receive  his 
wages  in  like  manner  as  if  he  was  in  health.  If  a  seaman  dies  on  the  outward  voyage,  his 
heirs  have  to  receive  the  half  of  his  wages  ;  but  if  he  dies  on  the  home  voyage,  his  full  wages." 

No.  12.  Sailors  are  to  be  returned  to  Finland  within  the  lapse  of  one  year,  if  having  been  in 
foreign  service. — (Compare  the  foregoing  No.  8.)  Deserters  are  sent  home  by  the  Kussian 
legations  or  consuls. 

No.  13.  For  offences,  the  following  punishments  prevail  in  Finnish  merchant  service:  For 
disobedience  or  default  against  the  master,  the  sailor  is  fined  in  his  wages  or  property,  or 
punished  corporeally  or  capitally,  according  to  the  crime.  If  a  sailor,  being  shipped,  leaves  the 
ship  in  a  Finnish  port,  he  is  to  be  whipped  ;  if  he  deserts  in  a  foreign  country,  or  goes  into 
foreign  service,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  perjurer  against  the  government,  and  has  forfeited  all 
his  property  in  the  country,  and  all  privileges  as  a  fellow  citizen. — (Ordinance  of  March  3, 
1748.) 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Finnish  sailors  is  on  the  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
commerce,  shipping,  and  ship  building. — (Compare  No.  38,  Queries  No.  I.) 

No.  15.  Native  sailors  are  chiefly  obtained  among  the  coasters,  and  fisheries  are  commonly 
the  primary  employment  of  youths  who  become  sailors.  There  are  three  public  navigation 
schools  in  Finland,  viz  :  at  Helsingfors,  Abo,  and  Wasa.  Pilots  are  an  entirely  distinct  class 
from  seamen. 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  in  naval  service  are  15  to  20  silver  roubles  a  year ;  and  the  induce 
ment  to  sailors  to  enter  it  is,  for  a  great  part,  the  necessity  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
4  P 
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No.  IT.  Sailors  are  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duties,  or  taxes  exacted  from  persons  on 

land. 

No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  not  subject  to  conscription  or  impressment  in  naval  service,— 
(Ordinance  of  December  4,  1750.) 

No.  19.  A  third  part  of  a  crew  of  a  Finnish  vessel  can  consist  of  alien  sailors,  on  the  same 
terms  as  natives. 

No.  20.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Finnish  officers  and  sailors  distinguish  themselves  for  skill, 
courage  and  perseverance,  and  they  are  generally,  in  Europe,  deemed  to  be  quite  upon  a  par 
with  the  English  and  Norwegian  mariners  ;  and  they  even  surpass  the  English  by  their  ability 
in  rigging  and  sewing  sails. 

No.  21.  In  learning,  the  merchant  sailors  use  "The  Theory  of  Navigation,"  by  E.  G. 
Klint,  captain  in  the  Swedish  navy,  (printed  at  Stockholm  1845.)  In  ship  building,  "Chap 
man's  Theory"  is  used;  and  in  other  branches  of  the  science  different  guide-books,  as 
"  Bostram's  Tackling,"  "Lee's  Letters  to  a  Young  Shipmaster,"  &c.,  &c.  Among  sailing 
directions  there  are  some  English,  by  Laurie,  &c.,  used;  and,  on  longer  voyages,  "  Hors- 
burgh's  India  Directory."  On  voyages  within  the  Baltic  sea,  Swedish  and  Danish  authors 
are  most  used.  The  Finnish  merchant  vessels  are  generally  provided  with  2  steering  com 
passes  (employed  one  by  one,)  1  azimuth  and  1  amplitude  compass,  1  sextant,  2  or  3  octants, 
1  or  2  chronometers,  1  barometer,  1  artificial  horizon,  &c.,  and  other  common  instruments. 
All  these  instruments  are  procured  from  England. 

No.  22.  I  have  obtained  the  foregoing  information  as  to  No.  1  from  the  financial  depart 
ment  of  the  imperial  senate  of  Finland,  and  the  rest  I  have  selected  and  abstracted  from  the 
code  of  sea  laws,  and  all  other  ordinances  on  the  subject  which  have  been  published  up  to  the 
present  time. 

No.  23.  No  books  have  recently  been  published  here  on  the  aforesaid  subjects  ;  but  many 
official  reports,  of  which  I  have  cited  the  most  part.  Copies  of  all  these  reports  would  prove 
too  prolix. 

QUERIES  No.  111. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  (&c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Finnish  vessels  in  foreign  trade  is  seen  by  the  annexed 
table,  C. 

Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  satisfactory  information  concerning  these 
subjects. 

No.  6.  The  proportion  and  number  of  Finnish  vessels  over  twenty  tons,  and  so  on,  is  seen  by 
table  C. 

No.  7.  From  Finland  are  exported  :  Wood  articles— planks,  beams,  spars,  laths,  battens, 
potash,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  fire-wood,  &c.  Even  vessels  are  exported.  Products  of  cattle  (breed 
ing)— black  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  mutton,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  skins,  leather,  &c. 
Fish— herring,  salmon,  and  others.  Further— grease  of  sea-dogs,  fur-skins,  game-skins,  glass, 
and  iron.  The  owners  of  the  ships,  being  always  the  exporters  themselves,  there  are  seldom 
any  prices  of  freight  noted  for  outward  voyages.  As  to  those  voyages,  the  vessels  go,  for  the 
export  of  wood  articles,  as  beams,  planks,  &c.,  to  England  and  Holland,  but  more  to  Spain  and 
southern  France,  and  even  to  Italy.  Eemarkably  high  prices  were  paid  last  summer  for  wood 
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articles  in  the  Mediterranean  :  a  dozen  of  planks,  for  example,  bought  here  for  3  silver  roubles, 
or  about  12  francs,  brought  60,  70,  and  75  francs  at  Marseilles  and  at  Cette.  The  prices 
of  freight  were,  also,  excessively  high;  and  a  great  many  Finnish  vessels  were  freighted  from 
Odessa  and  Egypt  to  England,  and  vice  versa.  A  dozen  of  Finnish  vessels  go  every  year  to  Brazil 
for  coffee  and  skins,  and  some  to  the  East  Indies,  &c.  The  most  part  of  Finnish  vessels  are 
freighted  by  foreigners  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  As  a  rare  example  of  speed,  it 
may  be  quoted  that  a  Finnish  vessel  made,  some  years  ago,  the  voyage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to 
Helsingfors  in  55  days.  English  vessels  to  the  number  of  40  to  60  arrive  every  year  in  Finland 
for  wood  articles. 

A  very  important  enterprise  for  the  Finnish  foreign  trade  is  that  of  the  Eussian  Finnish 
"Whaling  Company,  founded  1850,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  silver  roubles,  in  200  shares,  of 
which  the  Russian  American  Company  possesses  100  and  Finnish  merchants  the  other  100. 
By  an  ordinance  of  August  21,  1850,  a  public  support  of  20,000  silver  roubles  was  granted  to 
the  company  from  the  Finnish  treasury,  and  a  sum  of  10,000  roubles  as  premium  to  each  of  the 
four  first  vessels  which  are  equipped  for  the  enterprise.  The  following  privileges  are  further 
granted  to  the  company  :  1st,  to  employ  foreign  masters  and  crew  for  a  space  of  eight  years  ; 
2d,  to  import  to  Finland,  without  duty,  all  materials  and  instruments  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  building  and  equipping  of  its  twelve  first  vessels  ;  3d,  to  import  into  Finland,  without 
duty,  and  even  to  export,  with  the  proper  vessels  of  the  company,  all  products  of  the  whale 
fishery  for  a  space  of  twelve  years.  In  the  month  of  November,  1851,  the  first  vessel  of  the 
company  departed  for  Sitka  ;  in  1852,  the  second ;  and  in  1853,  the  third  vessel — all  built  in 
Finland. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  The  coasting  and  internal  trade  is  confined  to  the  conveyance  of  exports, 
victuals,  and  other  necessaries  to  the  towns,  and  the  transport  of  foreign  goods  to  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

No.  10.  No  foreign  nation  is  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coasting  or  internal  trade. — (Ordi 
nance  of  September  9, 1845.)  The  treaties  between  Russia  and  other  maritime  states  all  contain 
the  same  terms  as  that  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  of  December  18,  1832,  viz  :  The 
vessels  of  friendly  nations,  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast,  are  to  be  regarded  quite  as  the  domestic 
as  to  export  or  import,  and  to  port  and  other  duties,  or  taxes  of  any  kind  whatever ;  but  the 
coasting  trade  is  interdicted.  Such  treaties  were  concluded  with  Denmark,  October  19,  1782  ; 
with  Sweden,  March  13,  1801  ;  with  Great  Britain,  February  28,  1825,  and  January  3,  1843  ; 
with  the  United  States,  December  18,  1832;  (a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  of  April  17,  1824, 
especially  regards  fisheries  in  the  Pacific,  the  ilussian  colonies,  &c.  ;)  with  Sicily,  September 
25,  1845  ;  with  Sardinia,  December  12,  1845  ;  with  Turkey,  April  30,  1846  ;  with  Austria, 
July  20,  1846;  with  Holland,  September  13,  1846;  with  France,  September  16,  1846;  with 
Brazil,  September  22,  1846  ;  and  with  Tuscany,  November  29,  1847. 

No.  11.  As  the  sepaiate  article  in  the  said  treaty  with  the  United  States  indicates,  there  are 
some  sundry  determinations  in  the  treaties  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  Russia  and  Prussia, 
regarding  the  reciprocal  privileges  of  vessels  to  sell  goods  "  at  the  mast,"  in  certain  ports,  &c., 
and  some  other  regulations  of  insignificance.  As  to  the  privilege  to  Russian  and  Finnish 
vessels  to  participate  in  the  coasting  trade  in  the  Netherlands,  see  No.  4,  Queries  I. 

No.  12.  The  port  dues,  wharfage,  and  other  local  imposts  exacted  from  foreign  vessels  at 
Helsingfors,  are  15  to  20  copecks  per  last,  from  1  to  50  lasts  ;  but  10  copecks  for  every  last 
over  50.  The  ballast  tax  is  8  copecks  per  last. 
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No.  13.  By  an  ordinance  of  March  13,  1850,  the  coaHt  of  Finland  is  divided  into  75  pilot 
station*,  witli  45M5  pilots.  Tlic  ])ilots  in  the  district  of  Wiborg  are  subordinate  to  the  admiralty 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  tlieir  number  is  about  1(10;  so  that  there  are  nearly  f>00  pilots  in  Finland. 
'I'll'  y  arc  all  licensed,  and  can  he  entirely  relied  upon  for  safety,  the  laws  on  this  subject  being 
very  severe  ;  so  tliat  a  pilot  wlio,  by  negligence  or  ignorance,  runs  aground,  is  punished  with 
forty-five  stripes,  though  no  damage  may  have  happened;  if  damage  is  Buffered,  the  pilot  is  to 
he  confined  in  a  fortress.  If  a  pilot  guides  a  vessel  through  an  interdicted  mouth,  ho  has  to 
pay  75  silver  roubles,  or,  in  case  of  his  having  no  money,  he  is  punished  with  stripes  for  the 
same. — (Ordinance  of  May  17,  1812.)  Domestic  and  foreign  vessels  of  friendly  nations,  with  a 
d«  pill  of  10  feet,  have  to  pay,  in  pilotage  and  light  money,  for  I  Herman  mile,  4  roubles  40 
•  ••("'•kg;  5  German  miles,  8  roubles;  and  for  10  miles,  12  roubles,  50  copecks;  and  soon,  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  and  to  the  length  of  the  way.  Vessels  appertaining  to 
nations  with  whom  no  treaties  on  the  subject  are  concluded,  pay,  with  a  depth  of  10  feet,  for 
1  Herman  mile,  21  roubles,  80  copecks  ;  5  miles,  2!(  roubles  ;  1(1  miles,  38  roubles,  &,c.,  &c. 

No.  14.  There  is  in  Denmark  a  place  where  vessels  destined  to  the  Haltie  sea  arc  subjected 
to  i|narantine,  except  Swedish  vessels,  which  have  their  own  place  for  quarantine  at  Slito. 

Nos.  15  and  1(1.  There  nre  common  hospitals  at  every  seaport  town,  into  which  American 
seamen  and  all  other  foreigners  are  admitted.  The  tax  for  physician,  medicine,  clothes,  and 
food,  is,  at  the  public  hospital  in  Ilelsingfors,  12  copecks  =  10  cents  per  diem.  Very  poor 
people  are  attended  gratis. 

No.  17.  ( 'ompare  the  foregoing  No.  12. 

No.  18.  Passengers  are  not  allowed  to  hind  before  their  baggage  and  the  vessel  have  been 
inspected  by  the  c'istoni-housc  officers,  under  penalty  of  50  silver  roubles,  and  of  100  roubles 
if  such  happens  in  the  night  time. — (Ordinance  of  May  28,  183!).)  The  passengers  are  regis 
tered  and  endorsed  at  the  police  office  at  a  charge  of  20  copecks;  if  a  foreigner  stop  more  than 
A  week  in  a  town,  he  has  to  pay  for  a  permit  of  sojourn  at  a  charge  of  1»C>  copecks ;  if  the  passport 
of  a  foreigner,  for  example,  is  put  out  to  llelsingfors  he  is  obliged,  when  be  wishes  to  return 
or  go  to  another  country,  to  pay  a  Finnish  passport  at  a  charge  of  3  roubles. 

No.  !'.».  The  charges  for  weighing,  drayage,  &c.,  are  fixed  by  a  separate  detailed  tax;  for 
weighing,  I  per  cent,  of  the  value  for  imported  goods,  and  for  exports  J  per  cent,  of  the  value,  &c. 

No.  20.  The  engines  used  in  Finnish  steam  vessels  were  formerly  brought  from  Kngland  and 
Hweden,  hut  now  they  are  made  in  the  country,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  at  three  large 
manufactories.  Foreign  built  engines  are  not  subject  to  any  import  duty. 

No.  21.  Pit  coals  are  used  as  fuel  in  steam  vessels.  They  are  brought  from  England,  and  the 
market  price  here  is  one  rouble  per  ton.  Wood  is  also,  hut  seldom,  used. 

No.  5    .  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  Finland  is  increasing. — (Compare  No.  38,  Queries  I . ) 

Nos.  23  to  20.  It  is  to  he  expected  that  the  reciprocal  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  Fin 
land  may  grow  more  lively.  With  the  increasing  industry  of  Finland,  the  import  of  raw 
materials  for  the  manufactories  ought  to  be  multiplied  ;  and  I  therefore  think  that  cotton  and 
tobacco  especially,  and  even  rice,  soon  will  be  directly  imported  from  the  United  States.  From 
Finland,  flax  and  hemp,  and  particularly  iron,  can  be  exported  to  the  United  States.  Many 
puddling  furnaces  having  been  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  Finnish  iron  is 
improving  more  and  more  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  will  be  for  the  future  a  very  important 
export,  especially  so,  as  much  has  been  done  for  lightening  the  internal  communication— many 
canals  having  been  built,  and  a  railroad  being  projected— so  that  iron  and  wood  articles  from 
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MIR  inoahansHhln  stores  of  HIP  interior  nf  HIM  country,  with  great,  facility,  will  lie  brought  ilnwn 
In  HIP  t'lpiislfl. 

No.  27.  In  eiinsoqiiPiioeof  HIM  forpgoing  annwet ,  if  is,  therefore,  to  he  presumed  Ihul  American 
nnil  oilipr  vessels  tuny  in  fiilnre  advantageously  participate  In  the  rjarrying  trade  lo  foreign 
purls.  Thorn  nre  ftlremly  n  nutnlior  of  In  lo  OH  English  vessels  it  year,  which  participate  in  fhls 
foreign  carrying  trade. — (Ootnpnre  No,  7,  Queries  No,  III.)  As  lo  Hie  dornestlri  m.-i 
carrying  trade,  compare  No.  10,  (Queries  No.  Ill 

No.  2K.    My  Kinnish    (nerdlltttlt   VOftgtfll  of  ahmil.  SIOO  Hwedish   lasts,  HIP 
generally  lined  :     A  long  hoal  of  about  ;I3  feet  over  the  Mom,  n  ynwl  of  ilfi  feet,  n  gig  of  2IJ 
and  n  niniill  yitwl  of  |M  lo  20  loci.      All  HIPPO  honlnconf  hero,  togelher,  nhonf  :."0  ronhlefl, 

No.  2!(.  Tlieip  nre  In  Kinlnnd  HIM  following  packet  lltien  of  nteninern :  Krom  llclwingfors  lo 
liiilioclt,  nnd  bnck,  onco  a  tnonlh  ;  from  llolHingloiM  to  Aim  nnd  f'.i'-  Mi-ilni,  and  (molt,  onue  a 
week  ;  from  llclsingfniH  lo  Lovisa,  Wihorg,  and  Ml.  I'elorshnrg,  nnd  hack,  OHOH  a  wo*  I 
llel»lttgfof«  to  Hovel  and  Ml.  l'pter«linrg,  and  hack,  IwloM  n  week  ;  fron.  n  i  M,  i.,r»lo 
every  day, 

No,  510.  Inwiirancofl  on  veflselw  wero,  forniprly,  always  pffeclod  In  l/nhock,  Iliioitmig^  or 
I'elorslinrg ;  lint  liy  an  ordinnnfio  of  dnno  2W,  IHMI,  two  Klnni«h  Innnranoe  coinpiU" 
allowed  to  ho  cslahlishcd.  'I'ho  one,  named  HIP  "Monlhorn  Innnlflh,"  lnclndp«  Hio  lownw  on 
Hio  Bonlhorn  coasl  from  Wihorg  lo  Kketifti  j  HIP ollior,  named  HIM  "Wpslpin  innniwh,"  Inclndew 
.  the  towns  on  HIP  went/em  coast  of  HIP  rtonnfry  from  A  ho  lo  ToriiPa,  The.  rate*  vary  from  (  lo  5J 
per  cent,.,  rolntivcly  to  HIP  vessels  and  HIP  seasons,  In  finland  manyownprs  have  H" 
never  to  mako  insurance  on  their  vessels. 

No.  5II-.   An  ordinance  of  Kohrnnry  27,  I7'>W,  states  Hint  merc,hnnt  vossols  mny  he 
especially  >m  voyages  outward  Hie  I'altic  sea  and  in  Ihe  Mediterranean,  such 
even  for  signal  gnus,  as  for  pilots,  &•>•   ,  nnd  Dial  Hie  masfpr  has  lo  declare  heft 
Irncy,  for  its  heing   inserted   in   the  cprliflcalo,  Ihe  number  of  cannons  on  Ms 

-  '  -.0  no  condition  may  he  diminished  or  augmented  during  the  voyage,      In  >" 
I  vessels,  whpn  heing  neutral,  nrp  not  allowed  (o  honr  more  nrms  than  » 
for  HIM  vessel,  every  surpassing  ^nnntily  heing  regarded  asconlrahaml.     Vessels  are  not 
in  he  equipped  or  armed  as  privateers,  and  lelfeVs  of  marine  as  privaleers  are,  <so-fi«e- 
t,  never  given  lo  Idem.     (Ordinance  of  iJooemher  2!J,  (WOO,) 

No,  5!2,   I  have  selected  the  foregoing  information  from  the  code  of  sea  laws  nnd  from  of 
ordinances  -.r,-i  reports. 

No.  J};$,   No  hooks  have  newly  heen   pnhlished   here  on   these  snh/ecfs  ;  copies  of  the  official 
reports  can  he  ohtnined,  hnl  would  he  considered  loo  pr/di)». 

No,  i'i4.  The  foregoing  informalion  is  given  as  to  Hie  Orand  iJiloby  •.( 
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PARIS. 

DUNCAN  K.  McEAE,  Consul. 

MARCH  6,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  report  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories  heretofore 
transmitted  from  the  department.  There  is  not  so  much  facility  for  acquiring  information  of 
the  kind  sought  for  as  the  department  would  seem  to  suppose  ;  nor  can  it  be  done  without 
expense.  I  am  conscious  of  having  used  all  proper  means  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  depart 
ment,  and  I  have  not  failed  to  employ  my  own  means  to  some  extent  to  effect  this  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  to  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  effect  more.  I  have  to  acknow 
ledge,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alexander  Vattemare,  in  this  as  on  other 
occasions  where  the  interests  of  my  country  needed  a  friend  here  ;  and  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  compensate  him  in  the  only  way  he  will  admit  of — by  some  contribution  to  his  system  of 
"  International  Exchanges."  I  have  forwarded  a  box  containing  the  books,  reports,  and  docu 
ments  referred  to  in  my  report,  through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Livingston,  Wells  &  Co.,  and 
hope  they  may  reach  the  department  in  safety,  and  that  they  will  be  accepted  as  a  slight  testi 
monial  of  my  desire  to  aid  in  advancing  the  commercial  and  other  interests  of  my  country. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building. 

No.  1.  The  rules  followed  in  the  customs  for  verifying  and  determining  the  tonnage  of  ves 
sels,  whether  sailing  vessels  or  steamers,  are  those  indicated  by  the  accompanying  circulars 
Nos.  1667  and  1769,  (documents  marked  1  and  2.)  These  rules  are  exposed,  also,  in  detail  in 
the  "  Codes'des  Douanes,"  Bourgat,  vol.  1,  Nos.  598  to  603.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
how  ship  builders  in  different  parts  of  France  attain  the  same  end. 

No.  2.  The  register  which  verifies  the  nationality  of  a  French  vessel  is  the  act  of  "francis- 
ation." — (See  formula  marked  No.  3,  accompanying.)  These  ships  are,  when  on  a  voyage, 
furnished,  in  addition  to  the  above,  with  a  license  from  the  customs,  and  a  register  of  the  ship's 
company,  delivered  by  the  navy  administration. — ("  Code  des  Douanes,"  vol.  1,  No.  565,  and 
subsequently.) 

No.  3.  The  sale  and  transfer  of  a  vessel  is  effected  like  that  of  any  other  property,  by  a  deed 
or  contract  of  sale,  under  private  signature,  or  executed  before  a  public  officer.  Afterwards, 
the  customs  inscribes  this  transfer  on  the  back  of  the  "  Acte  de  Francisation." — ("  Code  des 
Douanes,"  vol.  1,  No.  576,  &c.)  The  law  of  21st  of  April,  1818,  (Nos.  578,  579,)  applying 
an  export  duty  of  two  francs  to  merchant  vessels  sold  abroad,  was  suppressed  by  imperial  decree 
June  20,  1853. 
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No.  4.  By  a  law  of  the  9th  of  June,  1845,  foreigners  may  own  one-half  the  property  in  a 
French  vessel  without  its  forfeiting  the  privileges  of  nationality.  They  may  also  purchase,  in 
France,  any  vessel  whatsoever;  hut  such  a  vessel  thereby  becomes  foreign  property,  is  stripped 
of  its  clothing  of  nationality,  and  is  excluded  from  employment  in  the  coasting  and  internal 
trade. — ("Codes  cles  Douanes,"  vol.  1,  note  3,  to  Nos.  555,  556.) 

No.  5.  No  legal  provision  prohibits  a  French  citizen  from  owning  vessels  built  in  foreign 
countries  ;  but  they  are  regarded  as  foreign  bottoms,  and  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  treaties 
common  to -the  vessels  of  the  country  whose  flag  they  bear.  The  law  does  not  recognize  vessels 
as  French  bottoms,  unless  they  have  been  built  in  France,  or  recognized  as  fair  spoils  taken 
from  an  enemy,  or  confiscated  for  a  contravention  of  the  laws. — ("  Code  des  Douanes,"  vol.  1, 

Nos.  555—559.) 

No.  6.  Ship  building  within  the  consulate  of  Paris  is  confined  to  the  construction  of  the 
smaller  craft,  which  ply  upon  the  river,  and  has  not  importance  enough  to  require  mention. 
There  were  built  and  "  francised  "  in  the  several  ports  of  France,  in  1852,  841  sailing  vessels, 
of  53,114  tons  burden,  and  23  steam  vessels,  of  4,040  tons  burden. — (See  accompanying 
"  General  Tables  of  the  Commerce  of  France  for  1852/'  pp.  466—468,  marked  ;  also  see,  gen 
erally,  pages  461,  470  for  tabular  and  statistical  information.) 

No.  7.  The  kind  of  wood  principally  used  in  France  is  oak,  obtained  from  the  Baltic  and 
from  Africa ;  that  from  the  Baltic  is  second  to  American  white  oak  in  quality,  that  from 
Africa  second  to  American  live  oak.  The  duty  is  about  three  sous  a  foot ;  the  cost  at  the 
ship  yard  is  about  a  dollar  per  cubic  foot. 

No.  8.  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  pine  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  smaller 
kind  of  which  costs  three  hundred  francs,  the  larger  six  hundred.  The  duties  with  regard  to 
timber,  generally,  may  be  found  in  the  tables  of  the  tariff  of  France,  which  I  herewith  trans 
mit,  marked  A,  page  32. 

No.  9.  Copper  bolts  and  spikes. 

No.  10.  Yes  ;  there  is  also  a  composition  used,  the  nature  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  but  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  furnished  by  consuls  residing  at  points  where  ship  build 
ing  is  carried  on. 

No.  11.  There  is  a  system  called  caenizing,  by  putting  it  in  boilers,  heating  it,  and  ejecting 
a  species  of  liquor  upon  it.  I  have  not  sufficient  information  on  this  subject  to  give  more 
details. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  None. 

Nos.  14  to  25.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  such  information  as  will  afford  the  depart 
ment  knowledge  on  the  subjects  embraced. 

Nos.  26  and  27.  None. 

No.  28.  See  foregoing  answer. 

Nos.  29  to  31.  None. 

Nos.  32  and  33.  None,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

No.  34.  See  above  answers. 

No.  35.  No. 

No.  36.  I  have  been  aided  by  the  ministers  of  the  marine  and  of  agriculture,  and  by  the 
director  general  of  the  douanes.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Vattemare  for  rendering  me  assist 
ance. 
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No.  37.  I   have   sought   for   the   information  from  several   book  sellers,  and  have  been  as 
often  promised  it,  but  have  been  disappointed.     I  will  furnish  it  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  it. 
Nos.  38  and  39.  See  answers  above. 

QUEUIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  In  October,  1852,  the  number  of  seamen  was  88,867,  of  whom  engaged  in  sailing 
voyages  were  23,403  ;  in  coasting,  28,380  ;  and  in  small  fisheries,  3*7,084. 

No.  2.  The  report  of  commercial  navigation,  published  by  administration  of  the  customs, 
furnish  the  elements  necessary  for  determining  the  average  force  of  crews  of  trading  vessels, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  navigation.  On  trading  vessels  destined  for  long  voyages  are 
habitually  embarked  (the  law  fixing  nothing  in  this  respect)  a  captain,  a  second  captain,  one 
or  more  lieutenants,  and  a  boatswain.  The  captain,  second  captain,  and  lieutenants — to  whom 
must  be  added  a  surgeon,  in  cases  where  the  numerical  force  of  the  crew  and  the  nature  of  the 
voyage  requires  his  being  embarked — take  the  title  of  officiers  majors.  The  boatswain  imme 
diately  follows  them  in  order  of  rank.  For  coasting  voyages  of  length — "  grand  cabotage  " 
are  also  embarked  a  captain  and  officers,  with  same  functions  as  for  "  long  voyages,"  allow 
ance,  of  course,  being  made  for  the  kind  of  navigation.  For  short  coasting  voyages — "petit 
cabotage" — there  is  generally  but  one  captain.  On  crafts  manned  "  au  homage,"  that  is  to 
say,  limited  to  sailing  between  two  determined  points  of  the  French  coast,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  only  one  master  is  engaged.  For  the  great  fisheries,  officiers  majors 
are  engaged  as  for  long  voyages  ;  but  their  functions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  inferior  officers, 
are  special,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  industry  which  they  exercise.  Steam  vessels  follow  the 
same  usages  as  sailing  vessels.  At  the  same  time  such  vessels  carry  also  a  personnel  exclu 
sively  entrusted  with  the  machine  and  furnaces.  Commands  for  long  voyages,  or  for  coasting 
voyages,  are  confided  only  to  mariners  provided  with  the  license  of  captain  for  long  voyage,  or 
master  for  coasting  ;  and  this  license  is  obtained  only  after  examination,  and  on  certain  condi 
tions  fixed  by  regulations  (ordinance  of  August  7,  1825)  annexed,  No.  17.  Commands  for  the 
great  fisheries  are  confided  to  captains  for  long  voyages  ;  nevertheless,  exception  is'  made  in 
this  case  in  favor  of  simple  sailors  who  have  made  five  voyages  on  board  of  whaling  vessels, 
have  exercised  for  two  years  the  functions  of  officers,  and  have,  moreover,  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  a  special  commission. 

No.  3.  Formerly,  pilots  called  liauturiers — (pilots  who  direct  a  ship's  course  by  celestial  obser 
vations) — directed  the  course  of  vessels  on  distant  voyages.  This  usage  no  longer  exists,  and 
at  present,  pilots,  called  lamaneurs,  have  the  charge  of  conducting  vessels  from  port  into  the  open 
sea,  and  vice  versa.  This  service  is  regulated  by  a  decree,  dated  the  12th  of  December,  180G  ; 
annexed  (No.  12)  is  a  copy  of  the  local  regulations,  which  vary  according  to  different  localities. 

No.  4.  It  was  formerly  customary,  at  present  it  is  done  only  in  very  rare  exceptions,  to 
employ  a  supercargo.  The  captain  usually  fills  all  the  functions  and  duties  devolving  on  a 
supercargo  by  custom  and  the  confidence  of  the  outfitters 

No.  5.  A  large  number  of  acts  regulate  mariners  engaged  in  commerce,  and  to  detail  them 
would  lead  to  a  development  obviously  beyond  the  limits  of  this  question.  The  following  are 
the  dates  of  the  principal  ones,  to  the  text  of  which  reference  can  be  made :  Ordinance  of  August, 
1680  ;  ordinance  of  October  31,  1789. 

No.  6.  A  reservation  made  on  the  wages  of  mariners,  navigating  either  for  commerce  or  for 
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the  state,  supplies  a  fund  called  "caisse  des  invalides" — (sick  fund) — on  which  pensions  arc 
accorded  to  seafaring  persons,  when  they  unite  300  months  of  navigation.  This  fund  accords  to 
them,  when  they  have  no  claim  to  a  pension,  assistance  proportioned  to  their  situation  when  they 
find  themselves  in  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  question. 

No-.  7.  The  crews  of  trading  vessels  are  formed  by  means  of  the  captains  or  the  outfitters  ;  the 
engagements  are  regulated  before  the  maritime  authority  of  the  port,  which  declares  them  on 
the  register  of  the  ship's  company.  The  sailors  embark  on  presentation  of  a  permission  to  that 
effect,  in  whatever  ports  they  please.  This  permission,  delivered  by  the  maritime  authorities, 
gives  them  the  right  to  repair  to  whatever  port  of  the  empire  they  desire  to  engage  themselves  at. 

No.  8.  The  pay  on  foreign  vessels  is  generally  higher  than  on  French  vessels,  and  sometimes 
induces  sailors  to  embark  on  vessels  under  a  foreign  flag  bound  on  long  voyages,  in  spite  of  the 
formal  prescriptions  of  the  law  of  the  24th  of  March,  1852,  (annexed,  No.  3,)  which  prohibits 
those  whose  names  are  on  the  maritime  inscriptions  from  taking  service  on  a  foreign  vessel, 
under  penalty  of  being  considered  deserters,  unless  they  are  regularly  authorized  so  to  do,  in 
special  cases,  or  cases  of  great  importance. 

No.  9.  No,  considered  as  deserters  by  the  law,  when  they  find  themselves  on  foreign 
vessels ;  they  seek,  on  the  contrary,  not  to  sail  on  those  trading  with  the  ports  of  France. 

No.  10.  The  rations  allowed  to  sailors  of  trading  vessels  are  regulated  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  navigation,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  made  between  them  and  the  outfitters  with  the 
captain.  The  outfitters  embark  the  quantity  of  victuals  required  by  the  presumed  duration  of 
the  voyage.  The  most  usual  articles  of  consumption  are  biscuit,  salted  bacon,  dried  vegetables, 
rice,  cheese ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage  and  the  stipulations  agreed  upon,  wine, 
brandy,  cider,  beer,  or  water  are  delivered  to  them.  Desertion  alone  leads  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  wages.  Rules  respecting  this  are  laid  down  by  the  law  of  24th  of  March.,  1852.  Sailors' 
wages  are  paid  to  the  men  who  are  present,  either  at  their  discharge  or  at  their  embarkation, 
in  the  presence  of  the  maritime  authorities,  by  the  captain  or  the  outfitters.  The  sums  due  to 
those  who  are  absent,  having  disappeared  or  died,  are  placed  in  a  deposit  fund  called  that  of 
"gens  de  mer,"  or  seafaring  people,  under  the  inspection  of  the  maritime  authorities,  in  order 
to  be  paid. over  afterwards  to  whomsoever  they  may  belong. 

No.  11.  No  legal  prescription  exists  relative  to  the  costume  of  marines  in  trading  vessels, 
and  they  can,  consequently,  carry  on  board  such  effects  and  m  such  a  quantity  as  they  deem  fit. 
The  case  is  different  with  medicines ;  every  vessel  bound  on  a  long  voyage  or  for  the  great 
fisheries,  when  the  crew  consists  of  eight  men,  including  the  cabin  boys,  must  be  furnished  with 
a  medicine  chest,  of  which  a  special  commission  determines  the  materials,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  voyage,  its  presumed  duration,  and  the  numerical  force  of  the  crew.  There  are 
medical  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  no  surgeon  is  shipped ; 
these  were  published  under  dates  of  18th  November,  1843,  and  2d  October,  1850.  By  usage,  sailors 
shipped  on  vessels  bound  on  a  long  voyage,  or  for  the  great  fisheries,  receive,  on  shipping, 
advances  on  their  pay,  ranging  according  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  and  also  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  different  places  of  commerce.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  coasting  service 
ordinarily  receive  no  advances.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  no  payment  is  made  to  the  crew, 
save  on  account  of  the  pay  and  of  sums  acquired,  which,  unless  where  it  is  impossible,  must  be 
declared  by  the  maritime  or  consular  authorities. 
No.  12.  Yes  ;  an  ordinance  dated  12th  of  May,  183G,  regulates  the  sending  sailors  back  to 
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their  country.     A  circular  of  the  minister,  dated  -October  17,  1837,  determines,  moreover,  that 
any  captain  can  be  constrained  to  bring  back  two  men  for  every  hundred  tons  burden. 

No.  13.  A  legal  decree,  disciplinary  and  penal,  for  the  merchant  navy,  dated  24th  March, 
1852,  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed,  completely  answers  this  question. 

No.  14.  The  maritime  population  follows  an  increasing  progression.  The  causes  of  this 
progression  are  numerous  and  various. 

No.  15.  The  coast  of  the  channel  and  of  Brittany  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  sailors. 
On  board  of  merchant  vessels,  the  boys,  who  make  their  apprenticeship  to  the  service,  and  who 
are  designated  by  the  denomination  of  "mousses,"  (ship  boys,)  discharge  functions  that  vary 
according  to  the  destination  of  the  vessels  and  the  nature  of  the  voyage  ;  generally,  they  aid  in 
the  cleaning  work,  and  are  employed  as  domestics  or  cooks'  assistants.  These  lads  are  generally 
chosen  among  boys  along  shore,  and  belonging  to  the  families  of  sailors  ;  they  begin  their 
career  by  shipping  on  board  of  crafts  manned  for  fishing  for  fresh  fish.  There  have  been  estab 
lished,  however,  special  schools  for  ship  boys  at  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  these  lads.  They  are  gratuitously  admitted,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  placed 
by  the  school  on  board  of  trading  vessels.  This  floating  school,  sustained  at  the  expense  of  the 
trade,  is  subventioned  by  the  state.  There  are  neither  fisheries  nor  special  services  for  young 
boys.  The  pilots,  chosen  among  sailors,  aged  from  at  least  24  years  and  upwards,  and  having 
accomplished  6  years  of  navigation,  6  months  of  which  have  been  passed  on  board  vessels  of 
state,  form  a  distinct  class  of  sailors,  regulated  by  a  decreee  above  cited,  and  dated  12th  of 
December,  1806.  By  the  terms  of  this  decree,  pilots  are  exempt  from  all  military  service  and 
also  from  all  personal  service.  "  Pilotins,"  as  they  are  called,  do  not  form  a  distinct  class  of 
sailors.  They  are  novices,  who,  having  received  a  certain  education,  intend  to  become  captains. 
They  ship,  generally,  by  paying  their  board,  instead  of  receiving  wages,  in  order  to  acquire  expe 
rience.  These  youths  usually  eat  with  the  captain  and  officers,  and  aid  them  in  the  directing 
the  course  of  the  vessel,  as  helmsmen  or  otherwise. 

No.  10.  The  pay  of  sailors  in  the  merchant  service  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
voyages,  localities,  and  circumstances.  The  pay  of  sailors,  generally,  is  not  less  than  40  francs 
nor  more  than  60  francs  for  long  voyages.  Sailors  in  the  coasting  service  and  in  the  fisheries 
for  fresh  fish  are  most  usually  engaged  on  shares  ;  for  the  great  fisheries,  they  are  engaged 
sometimes  by  the  month,  sometimes  by  the  voyage  ;  their  pay  is  very  variable. 

No.  17.  Mariners  are  dispensed  from  public  services,  save  those  of  the  naval  army,  of  the 
arsenals  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  national  guard  in  the  ward  of  their  quarter,  according  to  the 
constitutive  law  of  the  maritime  inscriptions,  dated  3d  Brumaire,  year  JV ;  they  are  also  dis 
pensed  from  guardianship  during  the  time  of  their  service  to  the  state,  according  to  the  Code 
Napoleon.  Once  on  board  the  vessel  or  sloop  on  which  they  embark  to  make  sail,  they  cannot 
be  arrested  for  civil  debts,  except  for  those  contracted  for  the  voyage,  and  even  in  this  case  they 
cannot  be  arrested  if  they  give  security  according  to  the  Code  of  Commerce,  article  231.  A 
declaration  of  1778  contains  the  enumeration  of  a  certain  number  of  privileges  accorded  to 
mariners,  some  of  which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  or  have  been  modified  by  modern  legislation, 
and  some  of  which  still  exist. 

No.  18.  Impressment  does  not  exist  in  France.  As  to  conscription,  mariners  are  liable 
according  to  the  common  law  of  March,  1832.  But,  by  the  terms  of  the  said  law,  mariners 
called  out  by  their  number,  drawn  to  make  a  part  of  the  contingent  of  the  army,  are  dispensed 
from  military  service.  Mariners  inscribed  definitely,  aged  from  18  to  50  years,  are  liable  to  be 
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called  out  to  serve  on  the  vessels  of  the  navy,  each  time  that  circumstances  require  it ;  hut,  in 
ordinary  times,  the  summons  does  not  affect  any,  save  those  from  20  to  40  years  of  age.  They 
accomplish,  on  the  average,  from  3  to  5  years  of  service  for  the  state. 

No.  19.  Foreign  sailors  can  ship  on  French  vessels,  but  only  in  a  determined  proportion, 
and  under  certain  restrictions.  Thus,  hy  the  terms  of  article  2  of  the  law  of  21st  September,, 
1793,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Acte  de  Navigation,"  (navigation  act,)  superior  officers  and 
sailor  officers  (qfficiers  mariniers)  are  obliged  to  be  Frenchmen,  and  only  one-fourth  of  foreigners 
can  be  introduced  among  the  crew.  On  the  passage  it  is  allowed  to  admit  in  the  composition 
of  the  crew  two-fifths  of  foreigners.  These  foreigners  are  treated  like  French  sailors,  share  the 
same  discipline  and  the  same  advantages.  This  results  from  the  decision  of  the  2d  of  the 
Prairial,  year  XI.  Finally,  the  law  of  22d  July,  1851,  (annexed,  No.  14,)  on  the  premiums 
accorded  by  government  to  expeditions  for  the  great  maritime  fisheries,  states  that,  in  order  to 
be  entitled  to  them,  a  vessel  manned  for  a  whaling  voyage  cannot  include  more  foreigners  than 
form  one-third  part  of  the  officers,  harpooners,  and  masters — the  number  not  to  exceed  two  for 
the  southern  fishery,  and  five  for  the  northern  fishery.  This  same  law  provides,  moreover, 
that  even  if  the  shipment  of  the  men  has  been  made  with  the  express  renunciation  of  the 
premium,  the  half,  at  least,  of  the  berths  of  officers,  chiefs  of  the  craft,  and  harpooners,  must 
be  given  to  French  soldiers.  By  the  terms  of  the  decision  of  the  14th  Fructidor,  year  VIII, 
foreign  sailors  residing  in  France,  or  sailors  on  French  trading  vessels,  are  subject  to  serve  on 
the  vessels  of  state  if  they  are  married  to  French  women.  They  share  in  advancements, 
augmentations  of  pay,  prize  allotments,  and  pensions  accorded  by  the  laws  to  mariners — in  one 
word,  they  are  French  sailors,  but  not  French  citizens.  They  remain,  as  to  their  nationality, 
in  their  position  of  foreigners,  so  long  as  they  have  not  complied  with  the  formalities  required 
by  law,  in  order  to  obtain  the  quality  of  citizen  ;  nevertheless,  the  command  of  a  vessel  is  pro 
hibited  from  them  until  then,  inasmuch  as  the  title  of  Frenchman  is  obligatory  in  this  case. 

No.  20.  There  has  been  very  great  improvement  in  the  skill,  activity,  and  intelligence  of  the 
French  sailors  within  a  few  years. 

No.  21.  See  answer  to  37,  1st  series. 

No.  22.  The  same  as  in  answer  to  No.  36,  of  the  1st  series. 

No.  23.  See  answer  37,  1st  series. 

QUERIES   No.    III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  trade  in  all  France,  in  1852,  was,  for 
long  voyages,  939,000  tons  ;  for  coasting,  2,806,000  tons. 

No.  2.  Vessels  entered  in  1852,  for  foreign  trade,  in  all  France,  numbered  3,152.  Tonnage, 
511,  874.  This  answer  was  furnished  from  the  Douanes  ;  but  see  "Table  General  of  the 
Commerce  of  France." 

No.  3.  522,  "  Table  General  of  the  Commerce  of  France,"  as  above,  and  also  at  page  395, 
showing  a  resume  of  the  navigation,  foreign,  between  the  colonies,  the  Nos.  Entree  and  Sortie, 
also,  at  pages  406,  454,  455. 

;  No.  4.  The  number  of  vessels  of  the  United  States,   in  1852,   engaged  in  the  French  trade 
were  655.     Tonnage,  411,281  to  446,000.     Within  this  consulate,  none. 

No.  5.  See  annexed  table,  marked  "Piece  No.  4." 

No.  6.  See  annexed  table,  marked  "  Piece  No.  5." 
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No.  7.  See  the  General  Tables  of  Commerce  I  herewith  transmit,  from  page  46  to  page  48 
and  358.  I  beg  to  refer  particularly  from  page  9  to  page  70,  inclusive. 

No.  8.  See  "  Tables  du  Cabotage."  Table  No.  1  gives  the  total  of  ocean  and  Mediterranean 
coasting  trade  for  several  years.  Table  No.  2  gives  the  resume  by  ports  of  departure  and 
destination,  specifying  articles,  with  total  of  quantities,  sent  and  received.  So  of  tables  3  and 
4,  with  a  distinction  between  grand  and  petit  cabotage.  See,  also,  tables  6  and  7,  as  to  coast 
navigation,  number  of  vessels,  ports,  tonnage,  &c.  See  Table  of  Kecapitulation,  page  201. 

No.  9.  See  document  I  transmit,  marked  13,  "Navigation  Interieure."  The  tables  give  full 
and  systematic  answers.  For  answers  to  so  much  as  relates  to  this  consulate,  see  table,  page  4, 
and  recapitulation,  page  70. 

No.  10.  The  coasting  trade  and  internal  navigation  are,  in  principle,  exclusively  reserved  for 
the  French  flag.  By  a  solitary  exception,  based  on  the  treaties  of  1751  and  1768,  (c'Pacte  de 
Famille,")  Spanish  vessels  are  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  of  France;  but  this 
ancient  exception  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  precedent  to  justify  the  claims  of  any  other 
country  to  the  same  favor. 

No.  11.  In  answer  to  this  question  as  to  France  generally,  see  document  accompanying, 
"Tarif  des  Droits  de  Navigation  et  des  Droits  Sanitaires,  1850."  The  tables  will  be  found 
to  set  forth  as  clear  and  concise  an  answer  as  I  am  able  to  give.  As  to  American  vessels  par 
ticularly,  see  pages  27  and  28  marked,  and  the  "  Kepertoire  Alphabetique,"  pages  35  and  36. 
For  the  sanitary  duties,  see  pages  41,  42  and  43. 

No.  12.  See  document  marked  No.  G,  "  Tarif  des  Droits  de  Navigation."  See,  further, 
"  Code  des  Douanes,"  vol.  1,  pp.  383  to  393. 

No.  13.  By  local  regulations,  (see  pamphlet  I  transmit,)  they  are  licensed,  and  can  be  relied 
on. 

No.  14.  See  Code  des  Douanes,  vol.  2,  Nos.  1275,  1283-'84-'85. 

No.  15.  Yes  ;  in  the  military  hospitals,  at  1  franc  50  centimes  a  day.  In  the  civil  hospitals, 
according  to  agreement. — (Decree  of  June  15,  1831  ;  circular  of  September  22,  1851.) 

No.  16.  Answered  above. 

Nos.  17,  18,  and  19.  I  leave  these  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  consuls  at  seaports. 

No.  20.  Engines  used  in  French  steam  vessels  are  usually  made  in  the  machine  shops  of 
Creuzot,  Paris,  Ciotat,  &c.  The  size  and  power  vary.  For  maritime  international  navigation, 
steam  machines  can  be  imported  from  abroad  free  of  entry  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  machines 
intended  for  the  same  navigation,  manufactured  in  France,  receive  a  premium  equal  to  the 
amount  of  duties  that  would  be  levied  on  machines  of  the  same  weight  imported  from  abroad 
by  French  vessels. — (See  "  Code  des  Douanes,"  vol.  2,  No.  859.) 

No.  21.  English  Newcastle  coal  is  especially  used  for  steam  navigation.  The  prices  are 
variable,  depending,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  rates  of  freight  between  France  and  England. 
The  consuls  at  the  seaports  are  better  enabled  to  furnish  particular  information  on  this  point. 

No.  22.  The  general  commerce  of  this  consulate  is,  without  doubt,  increasing.  I  think  the 
causes  are  to  be  found,  1st,  in  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  age  ;  2d,  in  the  present  seeming 
stability  of  government  here,  and  the  general  acquiescence  in  the  state  of  things  ;  3d,  in  the 
increase  of  American  residents,  and  the  infusion  of  their  practical  commercial  skill  and  enter 
prise.  By  their  means  the  people  on  the  continent  are  made  acquainted  with  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  the  United  States,  are  taught  confidence  in  her  integrity  and  resources,  and  are 
induced  to  operate  in  American  funds  and  property.  The  organization  of  California  has 
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exerted,  and  continues  to  exert,  an  influence  on  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  But  I  think,  more  than  by  all  other  causes,  this  effect  is  produced,  and  is  being 
continued,  by  the  settlement  in  the  United  States  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  its  gradual 
adoption  by  enlightened  nations.  The  government  here  evinces  an  inclination  that  way,  in 
its  removal  of  restrictions  upon  articles  of  food,  upon  iron,  and  upon  cotton  ;  and  I  think,  from 
what  I  can  learn,  that  the  disposition  is  growing  stronger  to  deepen  the  channel  of  trade  by 
removing  these  obstructions,  and  that  practical  ameliorations  will  be  made  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  government  feels  itself  able  to  overcome  long  standing  prejudices. 

No.  23.  It  is  ;  and  for  the  reasons  given  in  answer  No.  22,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  commerce. 

No.  24.  The  means  to  be  adopted  to  extend  still  further  the  commerce  and  navigation 
between  the  two  countries  seems  to  me  to  be  to  bring  to  the  lowest  mark  consistent  with  the 
revenue  principle  the  duties  on  the  great  staples  of  purchase  from  France,  seeking  a  reciprocal 
action,  on  her  part,  to  establish  reciprocal  advantages  for  navigation,  and  to  afford  reciprocal 
facilities  to  the  shipping. and  seamen  of  the  two  countries. 

No.  25.  I  know  of  no  particular  article  not  trafficked  in  now  that  could  be  sent  by  French 
merchants  from  this  consulate.  I  think,  however,  that  great  advantage  would  be  derived  to 
both  countries,  if  the  duties  on  wines  and  the  articles  of  manufacture  generally  were  reduced. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  light  wines  at  low  rates,  to  enable  the  people 
at  large  to  use  them,  would  afford  a  healthful  substitute  for  more  noxious  articles  now  in  use. 
I  think  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  free  use  of  these  cheap  wines,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  seen  in 
their  comparative  freedom  from  intoxication,  and  in  the  robust  and  vigorous  health  which  they 
enjoy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  these  wines  articles  of  luxury.  It  would  be  a  good  policy,  I 
am  satisfied,  to  introduce  them  so  as  to  make  them  necessaries.  A  system  is  now  in  operation 
here  for  transmitting  them  hermetically  sealed,  so  as  to  avoid  adulteration,  and  protect  them 
against  the  injurious  effects  of  a  sea  voyage.  This  subject  is  already  attracting  notice  in  England. 

No.  26.  The  article  of  "  Sea  Island  cotton,"  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. 
I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  offer  suggestions,  but  only  mention  this  to 
attract  attention  to  it. 

No.  2T.  There  is  no  carrying  trade  within  this  consulate  that  I  think  American  vessels  can 
advantageously  participate  in. 

No.  28.  American  built  boats  could  not  be  sold  profitably  within  this  consulate,  as  they  are 
prohibited  from  the  internal  trade. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  packet  or  mail  lines  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  from  any  port  in  this 
consulate  to  foreign  ports,  but  there  are  numerous  lines  from  France  to  foreign  countries.  On 
the  Mediterreanean,  the  "  Compagnie  des  Services  Maritimes  des  Messageries  Imperiales  ;  " 
the  line  of  "Italy  and  the  Levant,"  with  its  seat  at  Marseilles.  Foreign  companies  have 
established  services  from  the  same  port  of  departure  for  Italy  ;  next  the  regular  French  service 
between  Marseilles  and  Corsica,  between  Marseilles  and  Algeria,  between  Cette  and  Algeria. 
Services  are  also  established  between  Marseilles  and  the  coast  of  Spain.  Two  lines  have  just 
been  inaugurated,  one  from  Marseilles  to  Brazil,  the  other  from  Marseilles  to  Kouen,  touching 
at  Algeria,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  ocean  lines  of  packets  are  less  important.  The  ports  of 
Calais,  Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  and  Havre,  have  regular  lines  of  correspondence  with 
England.  There  is  a  regular  line  from  Havre  to  Antwerp,  for  Rotterdam  and  St.  Petersburg. 
There  is  a  line  from  Havre  to  New  York  ;  another  from  Nantes  to  Lisbon.  Several  services  are 
in  contemplation  from  ports  in  France  to  the  United  States  and  South  America.  There  are 
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the  coasting  services  from  Havre  to  Caen,  from  Havre  to  Cherbourg,  from  Havre  to  Morlaix,  and 
from  Nantes  to  Bordeaux. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  vessels  in  my 'consulate  on  which  to  effect  insurance,  except  the  very 
small  craft  which  navigate  the  Seine. 

No.  31.  See  "The  Code  Maritime"  for  full  information  on  this  point. 

No.  32.  The  same  as  given  in  answer  36,  to  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  33.  See  answer  37,  1st  series. 

H  A  V  E  E  . 

W.  N.  VESEY,  Consul. 

MAT  8,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  the  report  in  answer  to  the  circular  of  the  depart 
ment,  dated  the  8th  of  October  last. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rules  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  in  Havre  are  as  follows  :  Add 
the  length  of  deck  (taken  from  end  to  end  inside  the  stem,  to  the  inside  of  the  stern  post  on 
deck,)  to  that  from  the  stem  to  the  stern  post,  taken  on  the  keel ;  divide  this  in  half,  to  obtain 
an  average  length.  Multiply  this  average  length  by  the  greatest  width  or  widest  beam, 
(taken  from  inside  to  inside  ;)  multiply  the  product  by  the  depth  of  the  hold,  and  between  decks, 
(taken  from  the  top  of  the  deck,  to  underneath  the  upper  deck  planks,)  without  attention  to  the 
keelson  or  beams,  and  divide  the  last  product  by  3.80,  (the  millemetres  are  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
quotient,)  and  it  will  give  the  legal  tonnage  of  the  ship.  The  following  examples  will  show  the 
difference  between  American  and  French  measurement,  the  ship  "Admiral,"  of  New  York, 

• 

serving  as  the  rule  in  both  cases.  The  Admiral's  measurement,  according  to  French  rules,  is  as 
follows : 

Length  of  deck  from  end  to  end 47. 10  metres. 

And  from  the  stem  to  the  stern  post  on  the  keel 43.  46  metres. 


Making  a  total  of 90.  56  metres. 

One  half  for  the  average  length  is 45.  28 

Extreme  width  at  midships  .- - --  10.36 

Height  of  the  between  decks,  taken  from  the  top  of  the  deck,  to  underneath  the  tipper  deck  planks  2.  50 

Depth  of  the  hold,  taken  in  the  same  way 4.  50 

Take  the  average  length  as  above -         (45.  28)  and 

Multiply  this  by  the  greatest  width - (10.36) 

And  we  have  469.1008. 

Multiply  again  by" the  depth  of  the  hold  (6.80)  and  we  have cube  3189885& 

Divide  this  by  3.  80  and  the  tonnage  is  839.  44  tons. 

The  same  ship  (Admiral,  of  New  York,)  measures  per  register  160  feet  2  inches  long  ;  35  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  25  feet  4  inches  deep,  and  her  regular  tonnage  is  929,85-  tons.  Steamboats 
are  measured  by  the  same  rules,  two-fifths  being  deducted  for  the  space  taken  up  by  the 
machinery. 

Suppose  the  length  to  be  75.5  metres  ;  the  width  11.12  metres  ;  and  the  depth  9.45  metres  ; 
the  result  would  be  2022T85?0-  tons  real  measurement ;  but  after  deducting  two-fifths,  the  legal 
6P 
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measurement  would  be  1213 rW  tous.  No  attention  is  paid  to  movable  decks  or  half  decks. 
Builders  measure  their  vessels  as  in  the  United  States.  They  divide  the  hold  into  several  parts, 
and  take  the  cube  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  between  decks,  and  deduct  the  pump-wells,  masts, 
and  other  cumbersome  parts,  in  order  to  obtain  a  true  measurement. 

No.  2.  Every  French  ship  is  obliged,  in  order  to  prove  its  nationality,  to  be  furnished  with 
an  act  of  Francisation,  (corresponding  with  our  register,)  at  the  time  she  is  built.  This  act 
contains  the  name  (which  can  never  be  changed)  and  description  of  the  ship,  and  the  name, 
quality,  and  nationality  of  every  person  interested  in  the  ownership  of  the  vessel.  There  is 
another  act  granted  by  the  custom-house,  called  a  "  conge."  If  the  original  proprietor  sells  the 
ship,  she  is  transferred  to  the  name  of  the  purchaser  by  a  bill  of  sale,  which  is  always  drawn  up 
by  a  sworn  broker.  A  form,  with  a  translation  of  each  of  these  documents,  accompanies  the 
present.  Every  vessel  is  supplied  with  a  "  Eole  d'Equipage,"  or  list  of  crew,  furnished  by  the 
administration  of  the  marine,  on  which  the  names  of  all  the  owners,  as  well  as  of  all  the  crew 
and  passengers  for  the  voyage,  are  inscribed,  together  with  their  age,  places  of  birth,  parent's 
name,  the  rate  of  wages  per  month  or  per  voyage,  advance  paid,  and  every  particular  connected 
with  the  voyage.  This  "Eole"  may  remain  in  force,  for  coasting  traders,  called  "Grands 
et  petits  Caboteurs,"  during  12  months,  when  it  must  be  renewed;  it  is  only  granted  for  one 
voyage  to  vessels  bound  on  long  voyages,  but  ceases  to  have  its  effect  at  the  end  of  every  such 
voyage  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  renew  it  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  one. 

No.  3.  When  any  change  takes  place  in  the  ownership  of  a  vessel,  the  names  of  the  new  pro 
prietors  are  always  recorded  on  the  "Acte  de  Francisation." 

No.  4.  Foreigners  can  legally  possess  an  interest  in  French  built  ships  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half;  but  no  foreigners  can  be  interested  beyond  that  proportion.  They  can  employ  or  charter, 
on  the  same  terms  as  natives,  any  description  of  French  vessels  for  foreign  or  coasting  voyages, 
or  for  international  commerce. 

No.  5.  French  subjects  cannot  have  the  protection  of  their  government  in  any  operation  con 
nected  with  their  ownership  or  interest  in  foreign  built  ships ;  they  are  bound  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  under  which  the  vessel  sails ;  but  it  affords  its  protection  equally  to  natives  or 
foreigners  owning  or  interested  in  French  built  ships. 

No.  6.  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  table  in  form  A,  annexed.  This  table  has  been  filled  up  with 
respect  to  details  as  amply  as  I  could  obtain  them. 

No.  7.  French  oak,  principally  grown  in  Normandy— but  in  Champagne  and  Picardy  like 
wise—is  usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  French  vessels,  for  ship's  timbers,  and  is 
always  of  the  best  quality  ;  both  beech  and  elm  are  used  for  the  keels  of  ships  and  planking 
under  water,  and  Russian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Prussian  red  and  pine  woods,  for  decks. 
Oak  costs  here  from  120  francs  to  150  francs  per  store,  (a)  of  3  cubic  feet,  French  measure.  When 
any  ship  intended  for  foreign  trade  is  about  to  be  built  in  this  place,  the  lower  mastsare  generally 
obtained  from  the  United  States,  as  none  sufficiently  large  are  to  be  procured  from  Russia. 

No.  8.  Norway  pine  is  usually  employed  for  making  small  spars,  and  Russian  and  Prussian 
pine  for  lower  yards  and  masts  ;  but  if  American  timber  could  be  obtained,  particularly  for 
lower  spars,  it  would  be  preferred. 

No.  9.  Copper  fastenings  are  generally  used  for  parts  under  water,  although  iron  fastenings  are 
frequently  used  ;  the  price  of  copper  for  such  purposes  is  generally  from  30  to  36  sous  per 
pound,  the  latter  being  the  actual  price  of  the  day. 

(<i)  According  to  standard  authorities,  the  dire  is  equivalent  to  nearly  35J  imperial  cubic  feet. 
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No.  10.  Copper,  as  well  as  bronze,  zinc,  and  yellow  metal,  are  used  for  sheathing  ;  the 
price  of  sheet  copper  is  30  sous,  and  yellow  metal  28  sous  per  pound.  Copper  is  obtained  here 
in  "  Saumons,"  or  blocks,  from  Russia,  England,  Peru,  Chili,  &c.  Bronze  and  yellow  metal 
are  principally  obtained  here  by  coasting  vessels  from  England  or  from  Russia. 

No.  11.  I  cannot  find  that  any  such  means  are  adopted  in  this  country.  A  method  was 
formerly  adopted  for  seasoning  and  preserving  timber,  which  might  be  compared  to  the  effect 
of  tanning,  but  it  was  not  found  to  succeed,  and  is  now  no  longer  used. 

No.  12.  No  public  depository  of  ship  timber,  &c.,  exists  within  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  this  consulate,  but  the  government  occasionally  imports  from  the  United  States  timber  of 
various  descriptions  for  its  navy,  which  is  always  deposited  in  its  principal  dock  yards,  at 
Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  and  Toulon,  where  there  exists  a  sort  of  lake,  in  which  timber  for 
masts  of  all  description  is  preserved,  and  where  the  greater  part  has  been  many  years. 

No.  13.  There  are  two  or  three  such  private  depositories,  and  although  they  are  not  on  an 
extensive  scale,  ship  carpenters  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to«them  when  timber  is  needed  for 
repairs.  Timber  merchants  established  here  receive  different  sorts  and  descriptions  of  wood, 
on  consignment,  or  order  it  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it,  on  their  own  account. 

No.  14.  French  oakum  is  always  used  for  caulking,  and  is  generally  made  from  rope  con 
demned  as  unfit  for  service,  from  vessels  .indiscriminately.  Pitch  and  tar  are  derived  from 
Bayonne  in  France,  and  from  Stockholm.  Oakum  is  boiled  in  water  to  get  out  the  pitch  and 
tar,  and  is  then  picked  and  combed.  The  first  quality,  which  is  prepared  by  children  or 
invalids,  is  procured  from  the  hospital  here,  and  costs  30  francs  per  50  kilogrammes,  (about 
110J  pounds  American.)  The  price  of  oakum,  not  combed,  is  about  24  francs  per  50  kilo 
grammes,  and  is  procured  from  persons  answering  the  description  of  dealers  in  old  marine  stores. 

No.  15.  The  standing  rigging  used  in  France  is  always  made  from  French  hemp,  mixed 
with  Russian  hemp.  Running  rigging,  made  of  European  hemp,  or  Manilla  rope,  is  that 
generally  used.  The  price,  in  1852,  was  60  francs  per  50  kilogrammes  for  all  sorts  of  fine 
quality  cordage,  and  50  francs  for  that  of  second  quality.  The  price  of  Manilla  rope,  of  which 
there  is  only  one  quality,  was,  at  the  same  period,  70  francs  per  50  kilogrammes,  but  the  actual 
price  is  increased  10  francs  per  50  kilogrammes  for  each  sort  and  quality. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  generally  made  of  hemp  canvas,  principally  manufactured  in  France,  but 
Russian  canvas  is  also  used  ;  cotton  canvas  was  formerly  used,  but  was  not  found  to  answer, 
and  is  no  longer  employed. 

No.  17.  Every  description  of  rig  in  use,  in  this  part  of  France,  exists  in  the  United  States. 

No.  18.  The  anchors  employed  on  board  French  ships  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  other 
nations.  Almost  all  anchors,  from  300  to  1,800  kilogrammes,  are  imported  from  England. 
Chain  cables  for  mooring,  and  chains  for  sheets,  are  the  same  as  those  used  on  board  American 
and  English  ships.  Chain  cables  employed  on  board  French  ships  are  generally  manufactured 
in  France,  from  French  iron.  Blocks  in  general  use  here  are  also  the  same  as  those  used  by 
foreign  vessels.  For  the  last  few  years,  ships  make  use  of  blocks  made  from  different  pieces  of 
wood,  consolidated  with  iron  rivets  ;  the  pins  are  of  steel,  and  very  small.  Similar  ones  are 
used  on  board  American  packets. 

No.  19.  There  is  nothing  either  new  or  particular  in  the  form  of  the  rudder  of  a  French 
ship  which  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  an  American  ship  of  the  same  capacity.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  apparatus  attached  to  the  tiller  of  the  rudder.  Some  are  made  to  steer  by 
means  of  screws,  disposed  in  the  same  way  as  on  board  many  of  the  American  packets,  but  the 
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generality  of  them  consist  in  an  iron  tiller  fixed  on  the  rudder.  This  tiller  is  moved  with 
pulleys  and  chains,  which  roll  round  a  cylinder  in  wood  or  iron.  The  action  of  the  helmsman 
operates  on  a  wheel  in  wood.  These  last  arrangements  of  the  rudder  bar  have  heen  in  use  for 
thirty  years  ;  almost  every  English  ship  adopts  the  same  method.  Many  of  the  American 
packets  which  come  to  Havre  have  abandoned  the  iron  apparatus  for  the  wheel  ropes.  Within 
the  last  two  years  many  ships,  of  from  300  to  800  tons,  make  use  of  new  apparatus  of  rudder 
bar,  invented  by  Mr.  David,  a  manufacturer  of  chain  cables  in  Havre,  the  principal  merit  of 
which  consists  in  producing  a  regular  movement,  which  works  with  a  chain  and  cross  bar 
adapted  to  the  rudder  bar,  from  starboard  to  larboard.  There  is  no  slack  in  the  chains,  so  that 
the  helmsman  is  never  surprised  by  jerks  arising  from  slacking  them,  and  he  is  not,  therefore, 
exposed  to  be  thrown  overboard.  This  apparatus  of  Mr.  David  requires  but  little  attention, 
and  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction.  It  is  not  more  expensive  than  ordinary  ap 
paratus,  and  accords  better  with  the  habits  of  seamen,  who  prefer  pulleys  and  tackles  to  the 
screw,  which  presents  more  corn-plications  when  repairing  it.  Mr.  David  has  also  invented  a 
capstan,  which  permits  of  being  constantly  turned  with  three  or  four  turns  of  the  rope,  with 
out  jumping  or  knotting.  This  system  applies  equally  to  the  windlass  of  ships  for  getting  in 
cables.  Many  clipper  ships  in  Havre  use  them,  the  men  appearing  satisfied  with  the  facility 
of  manoeuvring  it  without  stoppers,  which  saves  time  in  raising  the  anchors  when  preparing 
to  make  sail. 

No.  20.  French  vessels  of  all  descriptions  are  generally  well  built  ships,  and  are  considered 
here  equal  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

No.  21.  French  vessels  of  ordinary  build  are  generally  considered  fast  sailers,  and  equal  in 
sailing  qualities  to  those  of  other  countries. 

No.  22.  French  vessels,  in  consequence  of  their  being  built  very  sharp,  carry  less  freight,  in 
proportion  to  their  tonnage,  than  American  vessels. 

No.  23.  They  last,  without  any  extraordinary  repairs,  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  I 
know  a  merchant  here  who  had  a  ship  built  for  him  in  this  place  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and 
he  considers  her  still  a  good  vessel. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  of  this  place  and  neighborhood  are,  I  believe,  all  natives  of  France, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  an  Englishman. 

No.  25.  The  wages  charged  in  accounts  for  ships'  repairs  by  shipwrights  or  ship-carpenters, 
who  are  principally  natives  of  this  place  and  neighborhood,  (they  will  not  allow  foreigners  to 
be  employed,)  were,  in  1852,  and  during  last  year,  6  francs  per  day  ;  but  so  many  have  lately 
been  taken  away  by  the  government,  for  employment  at  the  dock  yards,  that  few  only  remain 
to  attend  to  the  repairs  of  merchant  ships  ;  and  as  high  as  7  francs  and  even  8  francs  per  clay 
are  now  not  unfrequently  charged,  and  these  wages  masters  of  vessels  are  obliged  to  pay. 

No.  2G.  There  is  only  one  private  ship  yard  in  this  place,  which  is  situated  in  the  sea,  and 
belongs  to  a  Mr.  Le  Normand.  It  is  rather  extensive  for  a  private  establishment,  and  many 
very  fine  vessels  have  at  different  times  been  built  there  by  him.  There  are  several  other  ship 
yards  along  the  Seine— at  Honfleur,  Lamailleraye,  Villequier,  and  Caen— but  they  are  not  of 
much  importance. 

No.  27.  A  floating  dock,  introduced  here  by  an  American,  placed  in  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  docks,  is  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  this  place.  It  is  a  private  concern. 
There  is  a  pontoon,  used  for  heaving  down  vessels,  and  a  gridiron,  on  which  vessels  are  placed 
for  the  examination  of  their  copper,  finding  out  leaks,  and  for  executing  small  repairs.  There 
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are,  also,  two  fine  pair  of  shears  for  masting  and  dismasting  ships  and  for  discharging  heavy 
burdens. 

No.  28.  They  are  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations.  The  charge  at  the  floating  dock  is  80 
centimes  per  ton  for  the  first  day,  and  40  centimes  per  ton  for  every  succeeding  day.  The 
charge  for  the  pontoon  is  10  centimes  per  ton  per  day,  and  for  the  gridiron  2  centimes  per  ton 
per  working  tide.  For  dismasting,  or  for  taking  out  or  putting  in  masts,  the  charge  is  ten 
centimes  per  ton  of  ship's  measurement  for  each  mast.  The  charges  are  the  same  to  vessels  of 
all  nations. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways  here. 
No.  30.  There  are  none. 

No.  31.  A  particular  kind  of  saw  for  working  up  crooked  timber  is  made  use  of  in  Mr.  Le 
Normand's  ship  yard,  whose  son  is  the  inventor.  This  saw  is  probably  known  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  tools  or  implements  used  in  this  country 
not  known  or  in  use  there. 

No.  32.  Masts,  spars,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  timber  of  the  United  States,  used  in  ship 
building,  would  always  find  a  ready  and  profitable  sale  for  vessels  actually  building  or  about 
commencing  to  be  built,  as  such  timber,  as  before  observed,  is  always  preferred  ;  but  the  extent 
of  profit  would  depend  on  the  rate  of  freight  paid  for  its  conveyance. 
No.  33.  None  whatever,  perhaps. 

No.  34.  The  general  charge  for  ships  of  the  best  construction  is  from  400  francs  to  600  francs 
per  ton,  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  included.  Other  class  vessels  vary  from  280  francs  to  400 
francs  per  ton.  This  does  not,  however,  include  provisions.  Mr.  Le  Normand's  charge  is 
much  higher  than  other  ship  builders,  as  he  has  a  much  greater  reputation. 

No.  35.  Foreign  built  ships  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  sold  in  France  for  naviga 
ting  under  French  colors,  except  shipwrecked  or  condemned  vessels,  when,  if  purchased  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  upon  repairs  being  given  to  her  in  France  to  the  extent  of  four  times  the  cost, 
an  act  of  Francisation  would  be  authorized  by  the  minister  of  the  marine. 

No.  36.  The  above  information  is  derived  from  the  marine  custom-house  and  a  variety  of 
other  sources,  but  all  believed  to  be  correct. 

No.  37.  There  are  tables  and  statistical  accounts  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  France 
published  annually,  which  can  be  purchased  by  individuals  ;  the  price  of  these  works  varies,  I 
understand,  from  $3  to  $5  per  volume. 

No.  38.  Shipping  and  ship  building  have  been  greatly  on  the  increase  in  France  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  The  cause  may  be  attributed  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  to  the  great  and  increasing  trade  of  France  with  the  United  States, 
California  and  Australia.  Many  French  ships  have  been  chartered  in  London  for  New  South 
Wale?),  Sidney,  &c. 

No.  39.  American  vessels  of  superior  class  and  construction  are  always  inspected  here  on 
arrival  by  persons  interested  in  shipping  and  ship  building,  with  a  view  of  improving  upon 
their  own,  and  I  believe  every  facility  is  afforded  by  their  commanders  for  accomplishing  their 
object.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  can  be  promoted  in  any  other  way. 

No.  40.  I  have  no  means  of  communicating  any  other  information,  on  any  of  the  points 
inquired  of,  than  that  which  is  comprised  in  my  previous  answers. 
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QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  By  the  French  law  every  seaman  employed  in  the  French  merchant  service  must  he  a 
native  of  France.  No  crew  is  allowed  to  he  composed  of  partly  French  and  partly  foreign 
seamen,  except  a  scarcity  of  sailors  exists,  and  only  then  with  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of 
the  marine.  At  this  moment  such  sanction  is  unhesitatingly  given,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
of  the  crew.  Brittany,  Flanders,  and  the  south  of  France,  supply  the  greater  part  of  them. 

Upon  further  inquiry,  I  learn  that  there  is  a  law  to  this  effect. 

No.  2,  The  crews  of  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  are  generally  composed  in  this 
way:  Vessels  under  30  tons  have  a  captain,  2  sailors,  and  1  hoy;  vessels  from  30  to  80  tons 
have  a  "novice,"  or  ordinary  seaman,  in  addition;  vessels  from  80  to  150  tons  have,  besides  the 
captain,  a  seaman  acting  as  mate,  2  able  and  2  ordinary  seamen,  and  1  boy;  vessels  from  150 
to  300  tons,  in  addition  to  the  captain,  have  a  mate,  3  or  4  able  seamen,  2  ordinary  seamen, 

and  1  boy. 

For  vessels  employed  on  foreign  voyages,  say,  of  150  tons,  a  captain,  1  mate,  1  rnaitre 
d'equipage,  who  acts  as  second  mate,  3  seamen,  2  ordinary  seamen,  and  1  boy;  of  300  tons,  a 
captain,  1  mate,  1  maitre  d'equipage,  who  acts  as  second  mate,  4  seamen,  3  ordinary  seamen, 
and  1  boy;  of  400  tons,  a  captain,  1  mate,  1  maitre  d'equipage,  who  acts  as  second  mate,  6  sea 
men,  4  ordinary  seamen,  and  1  boy;  of  500  tons,  a  captain,  1  mate,  1  maitre  d'equipage,  who 
acts  as  second  mate,  8  seamen,  6  ordinary  seamen,  and  1  boy. 

The  crews  of  vessels  exceeding  this  tonnage  are  augmented  by  2  seamen  for  every  100  tons. 
Ships  of  300  tons  and  upwards  have,  generally,  a  cook  attached  to  them  in  addition;  those  of 
500  tons  and  upwards  have,  generally.,  2  boys  on  board,  and  when  the  crew  exceeds  30  persons 
are  bound  to  carry  a  surgeon.  Every  vessel  is  bound  to  carry  at  least  one  boy,  from  10  to  16 
years  of  age,  as  part  of  its  crew.  The  crews  of  steamboats  have  persons  attached  to  the  machine 
in  addition,  whose  number  is  proportioned  to  the  force  of  the  engine.  Ordinary  seamen  must 
be  from  16  to  18  years  of  age.  Men  are  not  classed  as  seamen  until  they  have  made  two  voy 
ages  era  long  cours,  or  without  having  navigated  18  months,  or  having  been  employed  in  fishing 
during  2  years,  or  having  served  during  that  period  as  apprentices.  Second  mates  (lieutenants) 
must  be  18  years  of  age,  and  must  have  served  12  months  at  sea.  Mates  must  be  21  years  of 
age,  and  must  have  navigated  4  years.  No  one  is  admitted  captain  under  24  years  of  age,  and 
he  must  have  navigated  5  years,  of  which  one  must  have  been  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  state, 
and  he  must  also  have  passed  his  examination  with  success. 

No.  3.  French  pilots  are  only  employed  in  piloting  vessels  in  and  out  of  port. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  seldom  employed  in  France,  and  never,  except  for  special  operations. 

No.  5.  By  the  French  law,  when  a  seaman  is  guilty  of  negligence  on  his  watch  ;  inattention 
to  his  work  ;  absence  from  his  watch  ;  being  intoxicated  ;  being  quarrelsome  and  disputing  with 
his  comrades,  or  with  passengers,  but  without  committing  any  assault ;  absence  from  his  vessel 
not  exceeding  three  days  ;  staying  ashore  less  than  three  days  after  expiration  of  leave  of 
absence  ;  failing  in  respect  to  his  superiors  ;  lighting  fire,  for  the  first  time,  without  authority, 
in  parts  of  vessel  where  fire  is  interdicted  ;  sleeping  on  his  watch,  or  while  at  the  wheel,  for  the 
first  time ;  and  generally,  every  slight  fault,  simple  disobedience  of  orders,  or  absence  from  the 
service  of  the  ship,  he  is  considered  guilty  of  "  faults  of  discipline,"  and  the  offender  is  punish 
able,  at  the  choice  of  the  captain,  with  imprisonment  on  board  during  8  days  ;  deprivation  of 
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fermented  drinks  at  3  meals  ;  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  an  hour,  or  to  be  put  in  irons  during  one 
day.  If  the  vessel  is  in  a  foreign  roadstead,  the  commander  of  a  national  vessel,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  one,  the  captain  of  a  merchant  ship,  but  if  in  a  French  port,  the  commissary  of 
marine  can  inflict  the  forfeiture  of  from  10  to  30  days'  pay,  if  he  is  on  monthly  wages  ;  or  to  a  fine 
of  from  2  francs  to  50  francs,  if  he  is  on  shares  in  the  earnings  of  the  vessel  ;  imprisonment  during 
8  days  at  most ;  confinement  to  a  lower  mast  on  deck,  in  the  between  decks,  or  in  the  hold, 
during  one  day  at  least,  and  3  days  at  most ;  during  from  one  to  four  hours  per  day  to  the 
boucle,  (a  ring  at  the  foot,)  or  in  a  dungeon  during  5  days  at  most.  To  either  of  these  last 
punishments  can  be  added  the  deprivation  of  fermented  drinks;  and  even  to  being  put  on  bread 
and  water  during  the  time.  These  offences,  when  committed  by  an  officer,  are  punishable  with  the 
forfeiture  of  from  10  to  40  days'  wages,  if  employed  by  the  month  ;  or  from  20  francs  to  150  francs 
if  on  shares  ;  with  simple  imprisonment  during  15  days  almost ;  with  confinement  to  his  room 
during  10  days  at  most ;  with  temporary  suspension  of  his  functions,  exclusion  from  the  table 
of  the  captain,  and  forfeiture  of  his  wages  ;  with  deprivation  of  the  rank  of  officer,  and  obliga 
tion  to  work  as  a  foremast-man,  and  at  the  pay  of  one,  to  the  time  of  his  discharge.  When  a 
seaman  is  guilty  of  a  repetition  of  any  of  the  foregoing  "  faults  of  discipline,"  or  of  disobedience, 
by  a  positive  refusal  to  obey  orders,  abuse,  or  menaces,  they  are  considered  as  "  maritime 
offences,"  and  are  punishable  with  from  6  days  to  1  year's  imprisonment,  and  from  16  francs  to 
100  francs  fine  ;  officers,  to  from  one  month  to  2  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  from  50  francs 
to  300  francs.  Quarrels  or  blows  between  seamen,  disorderly  intoxication,  making  use  of  the 
ship's  boat  without  permission,  and  robbery,  without  burglary,  of  articles  under  the  value  of  ten 
francs,  are  punishable  with  a  fine  of  from  16  francs  to  300  francs,  to  the  boucle  during  20  days,  or 
to  imprisonment  for  from  6  days  to  5  years.  Officers  injuring  objects  belonging  to  the  vessel,  or 
spoiling  provisions  or  goods,  are  punishable  with  from  15  days  to  3  months'  imprisonment,  and 
a  fine  of  from  16  francs  to  300  francs  ;  and  for  wasting  or  making  away  with  provisions,  or  wines, 
or  spirits  of  the  ship,  to  from  15  days  to  3  months'  imprisonment.  Clandestinely  shipping  fire 
arms,  inflammable  articles,  or  spirituous  liquors,  subjects  the  offender  to  from  1  to  12  months' 
imprisonment,  and  to  the  fine  which  may  be  enjoined  by  their  seizure.  Desertion  is  punishable 
with  from  6  days  to  6  months'  prison,  and  to  service  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  state  during  from 
6  months  to  3  years,  at  two-thirds  wages,  and  with  the  forfeiture  of  wages  already  earned. 
Striking  a  superior,  rebellion  of  the  crew  against  the  captain  or  officer  commanding  the  watch, 
to  from  3  months  to  3  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine  of  from  25  francs  to  500  francs.  Striking 
an  inferior,  to  from  6  days  to  6  months'  imprisonment.  Habitual  intoxication  of  an  officer  is 
punishable  with  from  15  days  to  1  month's  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine  of  from  50  francs  to  300 
francs.  These  punishments  are  adjudged  in  France  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  a  commissary  of 
marine,  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  or  "  Juge  de  Paix,"  captain  or  officer  of  the  port, 
the  oldest  merchant  captain  in  port,  the  oldest  boatswain,  and  the  greffier  of  register  of  the 
tribunal.  When  abroad,  the  trial  takes  place  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  state,  the  tribunal  being 
composed  of  the  officer  the  highest  in  rank  after  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  vessel,  the  oldest 
captain,  the  oldest  officer,  and  the  oldest  boatswain  of  a  merchant  ship  in  port.  In  the  absence 
of  a  ship-of-war,  the  tribunal  is  similarly  composed,  except  that  the  French  consul  acts  instead 
of  the  officer  of  the  vessel,  and  a  French  merchant  being  added  to  it ;  the  trial  takes  place  at 
the  instigation  of  the  captain,  after  an  examination  of  the  witnesses  of  the  accused,  and  after 
hearing  the  defence  of  his  advocate. 

No.  6.   Officers  and  seamen  of  GO  years  of  age,  in  the  merchant  service,  having  served  at  sea 
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during  25  years,  receive  a  pension  of  from  96  francs  to  375  francs  per  annum  ;  an  increase  of  from  6 
to  9  francs  per  month  is  allowed  to  seamen  of  60  years  of  age,  and  an  additional  allowance  of  2 
francs  per  month  is  made  for  every  one  of  their  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Widows  receive 
half  the  amount  of  pension  allowed  to  their  husbands.  The  law  obliges  every  vessel  going  on 
a  "  voyage  de  longcours"  (having  a  crew  of  over  seven  men)  to  have  a  medicine  chest  on  board  ; 
but  a  doctor  is  not  necessary  unless  the  crew  exceed  30  persons.  The  medicine  chest  must  be 
renewed  and  completed  every  voyage  ;  an  official  list  of  the  medicines,  with  which  it  is  neces 
sary  that  every  vessel  (not  having  a  doctor  on  board)  should  be  supplied,  accompanies  the 
present. 

No.  7.  French  seamen  seek  for  themselves  the  vessel  in  which  they  desire  to  embark,  and 
when  they  have  succeeded,  they  are  regularly  shipped  before  a  commissary  of  the  marine. 
*  No.  8.  French  seamen  are  prohibited  by  law  from  embarking  on  board  of  foreign  vessels,  and 
are  punished  for  it  when  they  do.     The  severity  of  the  punishment  is  regulated  according  to 
circumstances. 

No.  9.  There  are  not  many  French  seamen  employed  iu  foreign  service,  and  those  who  are,  the 
greater  number  are  found  on  board  of  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

No.  10.  Wine  is  given  in  preference  to  spirits  on  board  of  all  French  vessels  employed  in 
foreign  trade,  although  the  use  of  spirits  is  not  prohibited.  When  rations  in  brandy  or  spirits 
are  served,  it  is  because  wine  cannot  be  obtained.  Seamen  are  always  paid  their  wages  before  a 
commissary  of  marine,  or,  when  in  foreign  ports,  before  the  consul,  and  their  wages  can  always 
be  stopped  by  persons  to  whom  they  may  be  indebted  ;  but  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my 
answer  No.  5,  Queries  No.  II,  for  the  fullest  information  I  could  procure. 

No.  11.  French  seamen  always  receive  an  advance  of  from  1  to  3  months'  wages  before  the 
departure  of  the  vessel. 

No.  12.  Every  shipwrecked  seaman,  as  well  as  those  discharged,  from  whatever  cause,  in  the 
course  of  a  voyage,  is  sent  home  by  the  consul,  at  the  cost  of  the  government,  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  when  the  owners  are  bound  to  pay  their  expenses. 

No.  13.  Flogging  or  other  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  in  the  French  marine  service. 
Punishment  is  confined  to,  or  consists  in,  imprisonment,  or  by  being  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war, 
at  reduced  wages. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  French  seamen  diminished  during  a  certain  time,  but  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  the  number  has  increased  considerably,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  extension  of  French  commerce. 

No.  15.  The  seamen  employed  in  France  are  procured  from  their  seaport  towns,  or  from 
places  bordering  on  the  coast;  very  few  from  inland  towns.  In  France,  everybody,  without 
distinction,  is  subject  to  military  conscription  ;  a  man  enters  the  marine  service  from  choice,  and 
can  only  be  compelled  to  serve  for  six  years,  like  men  taken  for  the  army  ;  he  is  not  classed,  or 
enrolled  in  the  book  of  the  marine,  till  after  18  months'  service  at  sea.  This  does  not  exempt 
him  from  the  conscription  during  the  18  months,  but  once  classed  as  a  seaman,  he  cannot  be 
taken  for  a  soldier.  Provence  and  Languedoc,  but  more  particularly  Flanders  and  Brittany,  sup 
ply  the  greatest  number  of  seamen.  There  are  several  naval  schools  in  France,  under  the 
direction  of  the  government,  for  boys,  where  they  are  taught  to  work  and  rig  a  ship,  sail 
making,  gun  exercise,  and  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  it  is  principally  from  these  schools 
that  seamen  commence  their  career  for  the  state,  but,  as  before  observed,  every  vessel  in  the 
merchant  service  is  bound  to  have  at  least  one  boy  on  board.  Pilots  and  their  apprentices  are 
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a  distinct  class  in  France,  and  before  they  can  be  received  as  pilots  must  have  had  six  months 
of  effective  service  on  board  a  government  vessel,  and  must  have  served  at  least  six  years  at  sea. 
They  must,  afcer  that,  serve  as  apprentice  pilots  along  that  part  of  the  coast  to  which  they 
intend  to  attach  themselves.  When  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  coast,  they 
undergo  an  examination  before  the  commissary  of  marine,  a  naval  officer,  two  captains,  who 
have  been  employed  in  foreign  trade,  and  two  received  pilots  as  to  the  manner  of  using  the 
compass  at  sea,  the  calculation  of  tides  and  their  variations,  and  the  nature  of  the  whole  length 
of  coast  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  When  ouce  admitted  as  pilots,  they  are  exempted 
from  all  military  service,  except  in  their  quality  of  pilots. 

No.  16.  The  wages  of  seamen  employed  in  the  merchant  service  vary  from  50f.  to  80f.  ;  of 
ordinary  seamen,  from  25f.  to  40f.  ;  and  of  boys,  from  15f.  to  25f.  per  month.  In  the  service 
of  the  state,  seamen  are  paid  from  24f.  to  30f.  Quartiers  maitres,  (petty  officers,)  from  35f.  to  36f. ; 
second  maitres,  (also  petty  officers,)  from  42f.  to  60f.  ;  and  maitres,  (boatswain,)  from  60f.  to 
90f.  per  month.  Many  seamen,  from  having  entered  the  navy  during  their  boyhood,  probably 
continue  in  it  from  having  no  other  means  of  supporting  themselves,  and  probably  from  the 
pension  to  which  they  become  entitled  after  their  long  service.  The  marine  deducts  3  per  cent, 
on  whatever  they  pay  and  for  whatever  purpose. 

No.  17.  All  seamen  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  marine  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
the  service  of  the  state,  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  50  years,  but  they  are  exempted  from 
taxes,  and  from  civil  or  military  service. 

No.  18.  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  preceding  answer. 

No.  19.  Foreign  sailors  are  not  allowed  to  navigate  on  board  of  French  merchant  ships 
without  permission  from  the  government,  which  is  only  granted  when  French  seamen  cannot 
be  procured. 

No.  20.  The  general  character  of  captains  in  the  French  merchant  service  for  intelligence, 
activity  and  skill  is  of  a  superior  order.  Before  he  can  command  a  vessel,  or  before  he  can  be 
admitted  an  officer  of  one,  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  both  as  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  navigation.  There  are  two  classes  of  captains  in  France  :  those  employed  on  board 
of  coasting  vessels,  who  must  previously  have  served  five  years  at  sea,  of  which  one  must  have 
been  passed  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  state,  before  he  can  present  himself  for  examination.  He  is 
then  examined  in  arithmetic,  the  calculation  of  tides,  practical  problems  in  navigation,  the  use 
of  nautical  instruments,  the  manoeuvring  (working) 'of  vessels,  the  knowledge  of  entering 
ports,  currents,  bottoms,  &c.  They  cannot  be  taken  for  military  service,  except  as  petty  officers 
of  first  class.  Captains  employed  in  foreign  trade  must  have  had  at  least  five  years'  effective 
service  at  sea,  of  which  one  must  have  been  passed  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  state.  They  must 
understand  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  every  part  of  astronomy  necessary 
for  demonstrating  mathematically  every  problem  in  navigation.  They  are  commissioned,  and 
cannot  afterwards  be  taken  for  military  service,  except  as  "enseignes  de  vaisseau"  (second  lieu 
tenants.) 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  dec. 

No.  1.  The  total  number  of  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade   which  arrived  in  the  year 
1852  was  5,454,  measuring  927,950  tons. 
7  P 
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No.  2.  The  number  of  French  ships  employed  in  foreign  trade,  arriving  in  Havre  and  its 
dependencies  in  1852,  was  636,  measuring  262,686  tons. 

No.  3.  The  numher  cleared  in  such  trade  was  558,  measuring  259,324  tons. 

No.  4.  The  number  of  American  vessels  which  arrived  in  Havre  during  the  jear  1852 
amounted  to  196,  and  measured  153,170  tons. 

No.  5.  Only  4  vessels  under  other  flags  arrived  from  foreign  countries  (Jong  cours)  during 
the  year  1852,  measuring  948  tons,  and  1,179  in  coasting  trade,  measuring  202,450  tons. 

No.  6.  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  table  A,  Queries  No.  I,  which  gives  all  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  procure  on  this  subject. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  French  vessels  is  with  the  United  States,  Cuba,  India,  China, 
Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  Chili,  California,  and  Australia,  and  consists  in  cotton,  coffee,  sugar, 
hides,  fine  woods,  dye  woods,  &c.  The  rates  of  freight  are  :  to  the  United  States,  from  $4  to 
$10  ;  to  the  West  Indies,  25  to  30  francs;  Hnyti,  50  francs;  Brazil,  from  50  to  60  francs; 
India,  90  to  100  francs  ;  California,  $25  ;  Australia,  120  to  130  francs  per  ton. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  of  Havre  consists  in  cotton,  sugar,,  coffee  and  hides,  but 
goods  of  every  description  are  shipped  from  Havre  to  all  parts  of  France. 

No.  9.  West  India  produce. 

No.  10.  The  commerce  of  France,  except  with  her  colonies,  (which  is  strictly  confined  to 
French  ships,)  and  her  commerce  from  one  port  of  F/ance  to  another,  is  carried  on  by  French 
and  foreign  vessels  indiscriminately,  and  without  any  other  restriction  than  a  differential  duty  on 
the  goods  they  import,  which  is,  in  almost  all  rases,  10  per  cent.  This  last  privilege  of  trading 
from  one  port  in  France  to  another  port  in  Fiance  is,  however,  enjoyed  by  the  vessels  of  Spain, 
which  possess  by  treaty  the  right  of  doing  it,  and  which  is  the  only  foreign  nation  which  pos 
sesses  this  right.  7n  all  cases  where  foreign  ships  are  admitted  with  French  ships,  they  are 
equally  subjected  to  the  same  formalities;  but  there  are  some  articles  which  pay  a  less  duty, 
and  some  which  are  exemj  ted  altogether  from  duty  when  imported  by  French  ships,  which, 
when  imported  by  foreign  vessels,  do  not  enjoy  either  of  these  privileges  ;  such  as  the  produce 
of  the  "  fisheries,"  on  which  the  government  allows  a  bounty  when  imported  by  French  vessels, 
which  bounty  is  confined  to  them  alone.  The  trade,  however,  is  permitted  to  foreign  ships, 
but  the  duty  on  importation  is  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  regulations  enjoined,  or  formalities  required  to  be  complied  with,  in 
the  entry  or  clearance  of  foreign  vessels  which  French  ships  are  not  equally  subjected  to,  if  the 
captain  understands  the  language  of  the  country;  if  he  does  not  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  assistance  of  a  broker,  who  alone  is  legally  qualified  to  act  as  interpreter. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duties  on  American  vessels  are  5  francs  per  ton  register.  On  English 
vessels,  and  on  French  ships  arriving  from  English  possessions  in  Europe,  1.10  franc  per  ton 
French  ;  on  foreign  vessels,  or  such  as  are  so  considered,  3.75  francs  per  ton  French.  Spanish, 
Brazilian,  Granadian,  Venezuelan,  Mecklenburg,  Bolivian,  Mexican,  Uruguay,  Portuguese,  Sar 
dinian,  and  Austrian  vessels,  are  exempted  from  tonnage  dues,  coming  direct  from  their  respect 
ive  countries;  from  other  places  they  are  considered  foreign  vessels,  as  are  also  English  ships, 
wben  they  come  from  their  possessions  out  of  Europe.  The  custom-house  clearance  on  French 
and  American  vessels,  exceeding  300  tons,  costs  18  francs,  and  on  foreign  ships  36  francs. 
No  light  or  hospital  money  is  paid. 

No.  13.  There  are  40  pilots  attached  to  the  port  of  Havre,  exclusive  of  the  pilot  major  and  10 
others,  who,  not  having  passed  their  examination,  are  not  authorized  to  act  in  any  other  capa- 
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city  than  assistants,  or  "aspirants."  Every  pilot  has  one  of  these  aspirants  with  him  on 
leaving  the  port.  All  owe  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  pilot  major,  whose  business  is  to  see 
that  the  pilots  faithfully  discharge  their  duties,  and  to  report  every  case  of  neglect,  as  well  as 
everything  that  may  interest  pilotage  generally,  to  the  director  of  the  port. 

The  rates  of  pilotage  are  regulated  as  follows :  When  a  vessel  is  brought  from  the  outer 
roads,  which  extend  about  four  miles  into  Havre  or  the  Hoc,  a  very  short  distance  beyond  it, 
the  charge  is  28  francs  for  the  first  hundred  tons  of  the  ship's  measurement;  25  francs  for  the 
second;  23  francs  for  the  third,  and  the  same  i'or  every  hundred  tons  exceeding  that  measure 
ment;  so  that  the  pilotage  on  a  vessel  of  700  tons,  if  loaded,  from  the  outer  roads  to  Havre, 
amounts  to  1P8  francs,  with  1£  per  cent,  additional  on  the  pilotage  to  the  pilot  major,  but  the 
charge  is  one  half  less  if  the  vessel  is  in  ballast.  Vessels  brought  in  from  the  inner  roads, 
which  extend  about  one  or  two  miles,  are  subjected  to  only  half  of  these  charges,  and  vessels 
taken  in  charge  between  the  Jetees,  to  one-third.  Vessels  boarded  out  of  sight  of  the  Havre 
lights  pay  one  third  additional,  in  the  first  case  ;  and  those  which  are  in  sight  of  Barfleur,  one- 
half  more.  The  pilotage  out  to  Barfleur  is  fixed  at  100  francs,  for  vessels  of  all  dimensions, 
whether  loaded  or  in  ballast.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  present  laws  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  pilotage  are  now  under  revision,  and  that  great  alterations  in  them  are  expected  to 
be  made. 

No.  14.  The  droits  de  sanfe  (quarantine  charges)  on  vessels  arriving  from  the  United  States 
are  15  centimes  per  ton,  per  day  ;  and  coming  from  Europe  10  centimes.  The  quarantine  duty 
for  lazaretto  is  3  centimes  per  ton  duty  ;  and  2  francs  for  each  person  daily.  A  bill  of  health 
granted  by  the  authorities  of  the  place  from  whence  the  vessel  has  sailed,,  signed  by  the  French 
consul,  is  all  that  is  required  to  exempt  a  vessel  from  quarantine. 

No.  15.  There  is  only  one  hospital  in  Havre  in  which  American  seamen  are  admitted  by  a 
note  or  request  from  the  consul.  The  hospital  charge  is  3  francs  per  day,  which  includes  board 
and  medical  attendance.  There  is  an  English  physician  attached  to  the  establishment,  who  is 
considered  very  skilful  in  his  profession,  but  as  he  derives  no  salary  or  emoluments  from  the 
hospital  for  his  attendance,  a  small  additional  charge  is  generally  made  by  him,  and  allowed 
by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  which  the  seaman  belongs. 

No.  16.  No  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  admission  for  foreigners,  when  furnished  with  a 
request  from  the  consul,  who  is  held  responsible  for  their  expenses  while  there. 

No.  17.  No  dock  or  quay  dues  are  imposed  on  vessels  arriving  in  Havre.  There  is  a  local 
charge  ("Droits  de  Sauvetage")  charged  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  to  enable  them  to  render 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress,  which  charge  is  paid  by  vessels  of  all  nations.  At  Rouen, 
where  they  have  no  docks,  ten  centimes  per  ton  are  charged  for  quay  dues.  Vessels  of  200  tons 
are  allowed  a  quay  berth  of  15  days  for  loading,  and  25  days  to  vessels  exceeding  that  measure 
ment.  For  discharging  their  cargoes,  8  days  are  allowed  to  vessels  under  200  tons,  and  12 
days,  if  they  are  over  that  tonnage. 

No.  18.  Every  passenger  landing  from  a  foreign  port  is  conducted  to  the  custom-house  for 
examination,  except  those  arriving  by  the  New  York  steamers,  that  formality  (seldom  anything 
else)  taking  place  on  board,  and  is  require  1  to  produce  his  passport.  If  he  has  arrived  without 
one,  he  is  frequently  conducted  to  the  bureau  of  the  commissary  of  police  by  a  gens  d'  armes, 
from  whence  he  is  taken  to  the  consul  of  his  nation.  Americans  are  not  often  exposed  to  this 
formality,  as  they  generally  travel  with  a  passport,  and  it  is  dispensed  with  in  most  cases  if 
the  traveller  is  accompanied  by  any  one  known  to  the  police.  Passenger's  luggage  is  always 
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taken  to  the  custom-house,  where  it  is  examined,  seldom  very  minutely,  in  their  presence. 
There  is  a  special  officer  to  examine  books,  and  none  are  allowed  to  lie  taken  away  until  after 
he  has  inspected  them.  Tie  porter's  fees  on  luggage  are  If.  for  each  trunk  or  case;  75  cen 
times  ibr  a  carpet  bag  ;  50  centimes  each  for  light  packages  ;  25  centimes  for  a  hat  box  ;  and 
1.25f.  for  each  passenger,  for  the  agent's  fee.  These  charges  include  porterage  from  the  cus 
tom-house,  and  thence  to  the  hotel.  This  is  the  legal  tariff  authorized  by  the  mayor. 

No.  19.  The  charge  for  rent,  at  the  public  stores,  varies  according  to  the  article  ;  cotton  and 
wool,  in  bales  or  bags,  coffee,  and  salt  provisions,  pay  15  centimes;  flour  and  quercitron,  TO 
centimes  ;  rice,  8  centimes  ;  indigo,  50  centimes  ;  whalebone  and  hops,  20  centimes  ;  wax,  25 
centimes;  cigars,  2f.;  sponge,  If.;  (all  per  100  kilogrammes,  per  month.)  The  charge  for 
carting  merchandise  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  or  to  the  railroad,  is  2f.  per  trip,  per 
load  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  kilogrammes. 

No.  20.  At  the  present  time  scarcely  any  marine  engines  are  imported  into  France  ;  those 
of  late  years  were  chiefly  made  by  Penn  &  Son,  Miller,  Ravehill  &  Co.,  and  Seaward  &  Co., 
of  London  ;  but  those  now  in  use  are  principally  made  by  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Marseilles,  Schnei 
der  &  Co.,  of  Creusot,  Gache  &  Co.,  of  Nantes,  and  Mazeline  Freres  and  Nillus  &  Co.,  of  Havre. 
For  paddle  wheel  engines,  the  oscillating  form  introduced  by  Nillus,  is  universally  preferred. 
For  screw  engines  for  the  navy,  horizontal  engines  of  2  or  4  cylinders  are  generally  used,  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  them  below  the  water  line  ;  but  for  merchant  vessels,  inverted  or  inclined 
engines  are  frequently  used.  The  prices  of  marine  engines  in  France  vary  from  £40  to  £55 
per  nominal  horse  power.  The  duty  on  importation  is  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with  10  per 
cent,  additional. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  used  on  board  of  French  steamers  is  coal,  imported  from  Newcastle  and 
Wales.  Belgian  coal  is  also  used,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  quality  is  good,  but  the 
price  varies  considerably,  being  now  from  36.50f.  to  42f.  per  ton,  instead  of  24f.,  which  was 
the  price  in  1852. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  Havre  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  large  demands  for  countries,  which,  until  lately,  were  always 
very  limited,  and  to  the  increased  confidence  in  the  government. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Havre,  (almost  the  only 
port  within  this  consular  district,  having  direct  navigable  relations  with  them,)  has  been  greatly 
on  the  increase  during  the  last  few  months,  owing  to  the  large  importations  of  grain  and  flour, 
but  these  importations  are  now  greatly  on  the  decline. 

No.  24.  I  cannot  suggest  anything  that  would  tend  to  promote  so  desirable  an  object. 

No.  25.  The  knowledge  which  French  merchants  acquire  of  articles  most  advantageous  for 
sending  to  the  United  States  is  derived  from  their  friends  and  correspondents  there,  although 
many  articles  are  frequently  sent  upon  speculation. 

No.  26.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  information  afforded  by  the  friends  and  corres 
pondents  of  merchants  in  France. 

No.  27.  The  commerce  of  France  is  carried  on  by  French  and  foreign  vessels  indiscriminately, 
as  explained  in  my  answer  to  No.  10,  of  Queries  No  III,  to  which  I  beg  respectfully  to  refer. 

No.  28.  The  boats  used  in  the  French  merchant  service  are  such  as  fire  used  on  board  of 
American  Vessels. 

No.  29.  There  is  no  line  of  mail  steamers  under  the  French  flag  sailing  direct  from  Havre. 
The  only  direct  mail  line  to  any  part  of  the  world  was  served  by  the  United  States  mail  ships 
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"  Franklin"  and  "  Humboldt,"  the  former  being  now  the  only  vessel  running  between  Havre 
and  New  York.  The  steamer  Nashville  has  performed  two  chartered  voyages,  to  replace  the 
"  Humboldt."  There  is  an  indirect  communication,  twice  a  month  during  the  summer,  from 
Havre  to  New  York,  via  Southampton,  for  goods,  passengers,  and  mails,  per  the  United  States 
mail  line,  Hermann  and  Washington.  There  is  another  indirect  communication  from  Havre, 
via  Liverpool,  to  New  York  weekly,  all  the  year  through,  by  English  steamers  from  Havre, 
taking  goods  for  shipment  by  the  Collins  and  Cunard  mail  lines.  There  are  regular  French 
sailing  packets  monthly  between  Havre  and  Havana,  the  Brazils,  and  the  west  coast  of  America, 
and  steamers  sailing  every  fortnight  between  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg,  but  none  under  French 
colors.  French  steamers  run  between  Havre  and  Morlaix  every  5  days,  and  between  Havre  and 
Dunkirk  weekly  ;  and  a  daily  passage  between  Havre  and  Honfleur  and  Trouville,  about  G  or  7 
miles  distant  from  Havre.  The  only  other  steamers  frequenting  this  port  are  English  boats, 
running  every  two  days  between  Havre  and  Southampton,  and  every  five  days  between  Havre 
and  London.  It  is  believed  that  many  merchants  in  Paris  and  Havre  are  interested  in  the 
ownership  of  several  of  these  vessels,  and  most  of  them  are  understood  to  yield  profitable 
results.  The  carrying  trade  with  the  United  States  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  American 
packets  and  transient  ships. 

No.  30.  The  ordinary  mode  of  effecting  insurances  in  Havre  is  through  an  insurance  broker, 
who  charges  ^th  per  c$nt.  on  the  amount  insured  for  his  brokerage.  There  are  few  private 
underwriters,  much  of  the  business  being  done  through  the  agents  of  companies  established  in 
Paris.  If  a  vessel  is  lost,  the  assured  transfers  his  bills  of  lading,  and  abandons  his  interest 
to  the  underwriters,  who,  if  they  ate  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  claim,  generally  settle  it 
forthwith. 

No.  31.  No  French  merchant  vessel  is  allowed  to  carry  more  than  2  guns,  without  the  autho 
rization  of  government.  Very  few  such  permissions  have  been  granted  since  1815,  and  those 
were  confined  to  China.  The  government,  by  a  recent  decree,  entirely  suspends,  provisionally, 
the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque. 

No.  32.  Much  of  the  information  above  communicated  was  derived  from  the  marine  custom 
house,  and  other  official  sources,  and  all  from  authority  that  I  think  can  be  relied  on. 

No.  33.  Tables  and  statistical  accounts  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  France  are  pub 
lished  annually,  which  are  sold  to  the  public.  The  price  of  these  works  is  from  $3  to  $5  per 
volume. 

No.  34.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  fullest  information  on  every  subject  inquired  of,  as 
fully  as  possible  ;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  further  to  communicate. 


TABLE   A. 

Steam  vessels  built  in  Havre  in  1852. — There  was  only  one  steam  vessel,  of  70  horse  power, 
built  in  Havre  in  1852.  The  record  of  steam  vessels  is  always  their  number  of  horse  power, 
and  not  their  tonnage. 
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A — Continued. 
Sailing  vessels  built  in  Havre  and  its  arrondissement  in  1852,  for  merchant  service. 
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I  could  not  ascertain  the  class  of  the  above  vessels,  and  am  unable*  to  describe  them  more 
particularly.  If  any  detailed  account  is  kept,  it  is  only  to  be  procured  at  the  ministry  of  the 
marine  in  Paris. 

TABLE   B. 

Seamen  in  French  merchant  service,  in  foreign  trade,  in  1852. — The  aggregate  number  of  sea 
men  employed  in  French  merchant  service,  in  foreign  trade,  during  the  year  1852,  was  25,257, 
of  which  8,190  were  French  seamen,  and  17,06*7  were  foreigners  ;  but  no  separate  statement  is 
kept  here  of  the  different  nations  to  which  they  belonged. 

Seamen  in  French  merchant  service,  in  coastiny  and  internal  trade,  in  1852. — Number  em 
ployed,  17,336  Frenchmen.  No  separate  account  is  kept  here  of  the  number  of  seamen 
employed  in  steam  and  sailing  vessels.  Their  numbers  are  blended,  as  are  those  employed  in 
coasting  and  internal  trade. 

TABLE   C. 

Steam  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  Havre  in  1852,  in  foreign  trade. — There  were  only  8 
French  sleam  vessels  (paddle  wheel)  employed  in  foreign  trade  in  the  year  1852 — all  of  the  force 
of  from  100  to  200  horse  power.  Their  tonnage  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Steam  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  1852,  in  internal  trade. 
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C — Continued. 
Steam  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  France  in  1852,  in  coasting  trade. 
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MARSEILLES. 

GEORGE  W.  MORGAN,  Consul. 

NOVEMBER  1,  1856. 

Herewith  please  find  three  enclosures,  No.  1  being  a  reply  to  the  three  series  of  interrogations 
propounded  by  you  in  1853.  You  desired  statistical  information  for  the  year  1852  and  certain 
preceding  years,  but  I  give  the  information  for  the  years  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  and  1856, 
and  have  replied  to  every  question  propounded.  I  likewise  send  an  appendix,  which  is  made 
out  with  care,  giving  the  strength  of  the  French  navy  ;  the  number  of  guns  which  every  sail 
vessel  carries  ;  the  number  of  sail  vessels  in  which  screws  have  been  inserted  after  their  con 
struction  ;  the  number  and  names  of  the  steam  vessels-of-war,  with  the  horse  power  of  each  ; 
and  the  number  of  officers  in  the  navy,  and  their  grades.  No.  2  is  a  little  work  on  pilotage, 
containing  all  the  regulations,  &c.,  upon  that  subject.  It  was  impossible  to  furnish  the  desired 
information  at  an  earlier  date  ;  and  getting  up  the  report  has  required  great  labor  and  investi 
gation.  It  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  correct,  and  I  trust  may  be  satisfactory. 
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ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  following  rule  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  French  vessels  is  taken  from  the 
"Code  des  Douanes,"  and  is  the  only  rule  uss  I  by  the  Frensh  auth  >rities  :  Ascertain  the  length 
of  the  deck  from  inside  to  inside,  and  to  this  length  add  the  length  of  the  vessel  from  the  stem 
to  the  stern-post,  taken  on  the  keel,  and  divide  the  sum  by  two,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
average  length.  Then  multiply  this  quotient  by  the  length  of  the  widest  beam,  taken  from 
inside  to  inside,  and  multiply  the"  product  so  obtained  by  the  sum  of  the  depth  of  the  between 
decks  and  the  depth  of  the  hold,  and  divide  this  last  product  by  3.80,  and  cut  off  in  the  quo 
tient  all  the  decimals  after  the  hundredths,  and  you  have  the  legal  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

Example:  The  tonnage  of  the  ship  Titan,  by  her  American  register,  is  l,958!j£,  while  by 
French  measurement  she  has  2089.51  tons.  Thus,  her  ascertained  average  length  is  68.01 
centimetres;  length  of  widest  beam,  13.267  millimetres;  depth  of  hold  and  between  decks,  8.80 
centimetres.  Then,  68.01  X  13.26  X  8.80794"3.Vo"'96  =  2,089 :j^  tons. 

The  French  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  is  ascertained  by  the  same  rule,  forty  per  cent,  being 
deducted  for  machinery.  All  foreign  vessels,  except  those  of  the  United  States,  arriving  at  this 
port  are  required  to  have  their  tonnage  ascertained  by  the  French  rule,  while  the  certificate 
of  the  consul  stating  the  registered  tonnage  of  our  vessels  is  held  to  be  their  true  measure.  By 
the  application  of  the  French  rule,  some  of  our  ships  would  gain  while  others  would  lose  in 
tonnage,  depending  upon  their  construction.  As  a  general  thing,  the  full  ships  would  gain  and 
the  clipper  ships  lose  by  the  French  measurement.  The  French  authorities  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  present  rule,  and  the  administration  of  the  marine  have  a  new  rule  under  considera 
tion,  which  has  not  yet  been  adopted  or  published. 

No.  2.  As  an  evidence  of  nationality,  every  French  vessel  is  furnished  with  an  "'Actede 
Francisation,"  in  the  nature  of  our  register,  which  contain  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  her 
description ;  the  names  of  the  owners,  their  respective  interests,  and  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong.  This  "Acte  "  is  furnished  the  vessel  as  soon  as  she  is  built,  and  her  name  cannot  be 
changed.  Each  vessel  is  furnished  by  the  custom-house,  before  she  leaves  port,  on  every  voyage, 
with  an  authority  to  sail,  called  a  "Conge."  There  is  also  another  paper,  called  the  "  Role 
d'Equipage,"  delivered  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  by  the  commissary  of  marine,  and  upon  it  are 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  the  names  of  her  owners,  her 
tonnage,  the  date  she  was  built,  and  the  name  of  the  charterer,  if  there  be  one.  The  "  Role 
d'Equipage"  likewise  contains  a  list  of  the  crew,  with  the  date  and  number  of  the  inscription  of 
each  seaman  in  the  records  of  the  marine  ;  for  how  long  and  in  what  capacity  he  served  in  the 
navy,  together  with  his  age,  the  rate  of  wages  at  which  he  ships,  and  the  amount  of  the  advance 
paid.  The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  seamen,  and  also  the  names  of  passengers,  are  entered 
on  this  paper,  and  the  captain  and  the  charterer  subscribe  their  names  at  the  bottom. 

No.  3.  French  vessels  are  transferred  when  sold  by  a  deed  of  bill  of  sale,  drawn  by  a  sworn 
broker,  appointed  by  the  imperial  government,  and  the  names  of  the  purchasers  are  inscribed 
on  the  act  of  "  Francisation." 

No.  4.  To  the  extent  of  one-half,  foreigners  can  own  interests  in  French  vessels  upon  a  perfect 
equality  with  Frenchmen  ;  but  the  other  half  must  be  owned  by  French  subjects.  But  for  all 
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purposes  of  commerce,  whether  foreign,  coasting,  or  internal,  foreigners  can  charter  French 
vessels  upon  an  equality  with  Frenchmen. 

No.  5.  French  subjects  may  own  interests  in  foreign  ships,  but  in  such  cases,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  such  ownership,  they  must  look  alone  for  protection  to  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  the  ship  belongs. 

No.  6.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  built  in  this  consulate 
in  the  years  1852,  '53,  '54,  '55,  and  '56.'  In  1852  there  were  built  35  sail  vessels  and  2  steam 
boats  ;  in  1853,  30  sail  and  8  steam  vessels  ;  in  1854,  21  sail  and  one  steam  vessel ;  in  1855,  28 
sail  and  9  steam  vessels  ;  in  1856,  36  sail  and  3  steam  vessels  ;  and  there  are  now  in  the  course 
of  construction  46  sail  vessels  and  11  steam  vessels.  * 

No.  V.  Elm,  beech,  and  oak  are  used  for  the  keels  and  planking  under  water  ;  white  pitch, 
spruce,  and  white  pine  are  to  some  extent  used  for  decks  and  planking  above  water.  The  elm, 
beech,  and  oak  are  obtained  principally  in  Provence  and  Burgundy,  while  the  pine  is  generally 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Pitch  pine  sells  at  from  90  to  100  francs  the  stere,  and  the 
white  and  spruce  pines  at  from  50  to  55  francs  the  stere.  The  stere  is  a  cubic  metre,  and  the 
metre  is  39|  inches,  (a)  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  convenience,  the  prices  of  the  various 
articles  used  in  ship  building  are  embraced  in  the  following — 

TABLE. 


Articles. 

Per  100 
kilos. 

Per  cubic 
metre. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Anchors  

do  

Fronts. 
75.00 

Francs. 
77.00 

Francs. 
85.  00 

France. 
90.  00 

Francs. 
85.  00 

Chains  

do. 

52.  50 

55  00 

80.  00 

85.00 

60.  00 

Wrought  iron  ! 

do  

125.00 

130.  00 

110.00 

100.  00 

100.  00 

Iron  nails  

do 

90.  00 

85.  00 

85.  00 

88.  00 

75  00 

Red  sheet  copper  

do  

257.00 

350.  00 

320.  00 

330.  00 

310.  00 

Yellow  copper  

do  

275.00 

285.  00 

320.  00 

315.  00 

285.  00 

Wrought  copper  ...      _   

do  

290.  00 

315.00 

390.  00 

425.  00 

425.  00 

Copper  nails  (sheathing)  

do  

275.  00 

320.00 

310.  00 

280.00 

310.  00 

Font  of  wrought  copper  -  

do  

500.  00 

510.  00 

525.  00 

520.  00 

515.  00 

Zinc,  in  sheet*  

.   ..do  

56.00 

80.  00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.  00 

Lead,  in  pisys  _     

do 

53.  00 

65  00 

70.  00 

68.00 

70.  00 

Flattened  lead  _   

do.. 

63.00 

70.  00 

75.  00 

70.00 

70.00 

Steel  .-.  

do  

200.  00 

211.00 

215.00 

210.00 

210.00 

Crooked  oak  wood.  

do  

80.00 

90.00 

92.00 

95.00 

95.00 

Straight  oak  wood  

do  

95.00 

100.  00 

105.00 

110.  00 

110.00 

Elm-tree  

do 

91.00 

95  00 

97.00 

98.00 

100.  00 

Pitch-tree             _                                            _ 

do   ... 

40.00 

50.  00 

55.  00 

55.00 

55  00 

French  masts  and  spare  

do  

62.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

90.00 

Russian  masts  and  spars  

do  

95.00 

115.00 

150.  00 

125.00 

100.  00 

Tar  

do 

20.00 

22.00 

25.00 

27.50 

27.  50 

Pitch  

do 

22.00 

24.00 

22.00 

20.00 

30.00 

Coal-tar    

do 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Rosin 

do 

24.00 

25.  00 

22.00 

20.00 

25.  00 

Paint 

do 

150.  00 

150.  00 

150.  00 

150.  00 

150.  00 

Hemp.   1st  Quality.. 

..do.. 

105.00 

100  00 

108.  00 

112.00 

125.00 

8  P 


(a)  See  note,  p.  42. 
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Articles. 

Per  100 
kilos. 

Per  cubic 
meter. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

.do     .- 

Francs. 
63.00 
116.00 
90.00 
130.  00 
100.00 
50.52 
1.50 
275.  00 

Francs. 
95.00 
125.00 
115.00 
135.  00 
120.  00 
54.00 
1.50 
300.  00 

Francs. 
95.00 
110.  00 
100.  00 
140.00 
122.  00 
54.00 
1.50 
305.  00 

Francs. 
95.00 
100.  00 
90.00 
150.  00 
125.  00 
58.00 
1  50 
300.  00 

Francs. 
115.  00 
100,00 
95.00 
160.  00 
125.00 
58.00 
1.  00 
300.  00 

..do  .-- 

...do  

do  ... 

do  

...do  

do  

Duty  on  imported  ship-timber :  Masts  of  40  centimetres  diameter,  and  over,  free  ;  from  25  to 
40,  free  ;  spars,  and  handles  for  handspikes,  also  free  ;  timber  in  the  rough,  or  simply  squared, 
imported  in  French  vessels,  at  the  rate  of  one  sous  the  stere  ;  and  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels, 
two  sous  the  stere  ;  if  shaped  in  squares  of  more  than  80  millimetres,  the  duty  is  one  sous  the 
stere,  if  imported  in  French  vessels  ;  and  two  sous  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels  ;  if  shaped  in 
squares  of  less  than  80  millimetres,  the  duty  is  one  sous  the  hundred  metres,  and  20  sous  if 
imported  in  foreign  vessels.  Much  of  the  timber  used  in  the  ship  yards  of  this  consulate  for  spars, 
masts,  and  decks,  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  also  from  Canada  and  Eussia. 

No.  8.  Yellow  and  pitch  pine  of  the  best  quality  are  mostly  used  for  masts  and  spars,  and 
are  generally  imported  from  the  United  States.  They  cost,  at  the  ship  yard,  from  150  to  200 
francs  the  stere. 

No.  9.  Iron  and  copper  are  both  used  for  fastenings  ;  the  latter  being  preferred,  especially  for 
under  water.  For  prices,  see  table  No.  1 . 

No.  10.  Copper  and  yellow  metal  are  both  used  for  sheathing  large  vessels,  and  sometimes 
bronze,  while  the  smaller  vessels  are  generally  sheathed  with  zinc  The  copper  and  yellow 
metal  last  from  four  to  five  years,  the  bronze  from  three  to  four  years,  and  the  zinc  from  two  to 
three  years.  For  prices,  see  table  No.  7. 

No.  11.  I  cannot  learn  of  any  means  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

No.  12.  There  is  a  large  depository  of  ship  timber  at  Toulon,  and  also  at  Brest,  L'Orient, 
and  Cherbourg,  at  which  places  it  is  collected  and  preserved  for  naval  purposes  only. 

No.  13.  At  Marseilles,  La  Seyne,  Bouc,  La  Ciotat,  Cette,  Agde,  and  La  Nouvelle,  there  are 
private  depositories  of  ship  timber.  It  is  either  owned  or  held  on  consignment  by  timber 
merchants,  and  is  sold  like  any  other  commodity. 

No.  14.  Much  of  the  oakum,  tar,  and  pitch,  comes  from  the  United  States,  also  from  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  oakum  costs  here  about  8  sous  per  pound ;  but  French  oakum, 
tar,  and  pitch,  are  also  used.  The  oakum  is  here  made  from  refuse  rope,  which  is  boiled  until 
free  from  tar,  after  which  it  is  picked  and  combed.  For  prices,  see  table  No.  7. 

No.  15.  French  and  Russian  hemp  are  used  for  standing  rigging  ;  they  are  generally  mixed  ; 
the  running  rigging  is  generally  made  of  the  same  material.  For  prices,  see  table  No.  7. 

No.  16.  The  sails  are  manufactured  in  France,  of  French  or  Russian  hemp,  and  when  ready 
for  putting  on  the  yards  cost  about  10  sous  the  metre. 

No.  17.  All  known  in  United  States. 
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No.  18.  The  French,  English,  and  American  ships,  use  the  same  description  of  anchors. 
The  heavy  anchors  are  generally  imported  from  England,  but  the  blocks  and  cables  are  mostly 
manufactured  in  France,  and  in  form  are  mainly  like  our  own. 

No.  19.  The  different  varieties  of  rudders  used  in  French  vessels  are  all  known  and  used  on 
American  vessels. 

No.  20.  They  are  superior  as  to  safety. 

No.  21.  The  French  vessels  are  admirably  built,  they  are  very  sharp,  and  are  rapid  sailers. 
Though  the  quickest  trip  ever  made  from  New  York  to  this  port  was  made  by  the  "Flying 
Scud,"  an  American  ship,  which  came  from  New  York  in  IT  days,  and  returned  to  that  port 
in  34  days. 

No.  22.  For  carrying  freight,  they  are  about  equal  to  our  clippers,  but  they  are  not  equal  to 
our  full  ships. 

No.  23.  This  depends  upon  the  materials  and  the  construction,  but  eleven  years  may  be 
taken  as  the  average. 

No.  24.  Prior  to  May,  1855,  all  shipwrights  employed  in  France  were  Frenchmen,  and  their 
names  were  registered  at  the  bureau  of  the  marine,  and  none  but  those  so  registered  could  be 
employed  by  the  ship  builders.  But  now  foreigners  and  natives  are  indiscriminately  employed, 
and  many  foreigners  of  different  nations  are  engaged  in  the  French  ship  yards.  The  rapid 
development  of  French  commerce  caused  the  abolishment  of  the  old  system. 

No.  25.  At  Marseilles,  shipwrights  receive  six  francs  for  seven  hours  work  per  day,  and  one 
franc  for  every  additional  hour.  They  are  sought  and  obtained  like  other  mechanics,  and 
increase  with  the  demand.  The  following  table  gives  the  average  wages  of  ship  builders  at 
La  Ciotat,  La  Seyne,  Cette,  &c. 

Table  of  ivagesfor  shipwrights. 


Workmen. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Carpenter 

Francs. 
4.50 

Francs. 
4.50 

Francs. 
5  50 

Francs. 
5  50 

Francs. 
5   50 

Borer                -   -                        -  -  - 

4.  50 

4.  50 

5  50 

5  50 

5  50 

4.  00 

4.  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

3.  00 

3.00 

4  00 

4.  00 

4  00 

3.  00 

3.  00 

4.  00 

4.00 

4.  00 

4.  00 

4.  00 

4.  00 

4.00 

4.  00 

No.  26.  There  is  a  private  ship  building  yard  at  Marseilles  sufficiently  large  for  the  con 
struction  of  six  vessels  at  a  time  ;  and  there  is  now  a  project  under  consideration  for  building 
very  large  yards  at  this  port ;  but  the  plan  will  not  be  consummated  for  some  time.  There  are 
also  ship  building  yards  at  Cette,  La  Nouvelle,  Agile,  La  Seyne,  Bouc,  and  Ciotafc.  The  con 
struction  of  these  yards  is  small,  and  the  cost  small.  They  are  built  with  a  low  wall  and  floor 
ing  or  pavement  five  or  six  metres  in  length,  without  any  forestock.  The  cost  of  sucli  a  yard 
is  about  200  francs  per  running  metre.  The  yard  at  Marseilles  has  a  forestock  of  30  metres 
length,  and  the  entire  cost  of  its  construction  was  800  francs  per  running  metre.  Added  to 
these  expenses  must  be  included  the  cost  of  preparing  the  ground  when  needed.  In  this  con 
sulate  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  has  greatly  facilitated  the  construction  of  ship  yards, 
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the  natural  inclination  towards  the  sea  saving  great  labor  and  expense.     These  ship  yards  are 
generally  100  metres  in  length  by  150  metres  in  depth,  and  are  built  parallel  with  the  sea. 

No.  27.  At  Marseilles  there  are  three  dock  yards  for  repairing  ships,  two  are  built  of  stone 
and  the  third  is  a  floating  dock.  There  are  also  two  floating  docks  at  La  Seyne  and  two  at  La 
Ciotat.  The  docks  at  Marseilles  and  La  Ciotat  are  public,  and  French  and  foreign  vessels  are 
admitted  upon  the  same  terms,  the  cost  depending  upon  the  tonnage.  At  La  Seyne  the  docks 
are  private,  and  when  used  there  must  be  a  special  contract  with  the  owners.  At  Cette  there 
are  slips  upon  which  vessels  requiring  repairs  are  drawn  up  and  careened,  the  use  of  these  slips 
costing  from  three  to  four  francs  the  ton.  Agde  and  La  Nouvelle  have  also  slips,  where  vessels 
are  careened  for  repairs  as. at  Cette.  Toulon  is  the  chief  naval  port  of  France,  and  its  harbor  is 
the  best  in  Europe.  Its  superficial  surface  amounts  to  4,100,000  square  metres.  For  the  past 
eight  years  six  dredging  machines  have  been  constantly  employed  in  deepening4he  harbors,  and 
already  9,300,000  cubic  metres  of  mud  have  been  removed,  and  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a 
uniform  depth  often  metres.  There  are  two  government  dock  yards  at  Toulon.  The  principal 
one  contains  storehouses  for  provisions,  foundries,  forges,  coal  stores,  and  two  building  sheds. 
There  are  likewise  three  dry  docks  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

No.  1,  of  121. CO  metres  length,  28.50  metres  breadth,  3. GO  metres  depth. 

No.  2,  of  100.70  metres  length,  22.80  metres  breadth,  6.60  metres  depth. 

No.  3,  of  100.70  metres  length,  22.80  metres  breadth,  6.40  metres  depth. 

Foreign  vessels  are  not  admitted  into  these  docks,  but,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Schencking,  our  consular  agent,  the  steamship  "  Star  of  the  South"  was  admitted  into  the 
government  docks,  where  she  remained  for  some  time,  no  charges  being  made.  At  Toulon  there 
are  no  merchant  tow  steamers,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Admiral  Baron  du  Bourdieu,  on 
five  or  six  occasion"  American  merchant  vessels  have  been  towed  out  by  government  steamers, 
free  of  charge.  There  is  a  large  dock  yard  at  "  Mourillon,"  near  Toulon,  which  is  exclusively 
confined  to  ship  building  and  depositories  for  ship  timber.  It  contains  ten  timber  storehouses, 
of  85  metres  length,  by  36  in  breadth,  each,  and  also  two  steam  saw  mills.  Nine  years  ago  all 
the  timber  depositories  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  buildings  are  at  some  distance  from 
each  other.  There  are  also  five  sheds  and  thirteen  stocks  for  building  naval  vessels. — (See  Ap 
pendix.)  In  the  before  named  dock  yards  between  5,000  and  6,000  workmen  are  constantly  em 
ployed,  and  of  which  number  about  3,000  are  shipwrights.  All  private  ship  builders  and  master 
carpenters  are  required  to  report  to  the  Administration  of  Marine  the  names  of  all  French  car 
penters  and  shipwrights  in  their  employment,  and  these  men  are  compelled  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  government  as  circumstances  may  require  ;  but  they  are  exempt  from  military  duty. 

No.  28.  Foreign  and  French  ships  are  permitted  to  use  them  upon  the  same  terms. 

No.  20.  There  are  no  marine  railways  in  this  consulate. 

No.  30.  None. 

No.  31.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  machines  or  tools  used  here  in  ship  building 
which  are  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

No.  32.  Much  of  the  timber  used  for  spars,  masts,  and  decks,  at  this  consulate,  is  obtained 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  The  prices  have  already  been 
given.  The  rates  of  freight,  the  extent  of  the  demand  at  any  given  time,  and  the  amount  of 
the  supply  must,  in  this  as  in  all  cases,  determine  the  profit  or  loss.  For  the  duty  on  timber 
imported  for  ship  building,  see  No.  7. 

No.  33.  None. 
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No.  34.  The  best  class  of  sailing  vessels  can  be  built  at  Marseilles  for  500  francs  per  ton, 
and  from  that  price  down  to  250  francs — depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  materials. 

No.  35.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Colbert,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  France,  French  merchants  were  permitted  to  purchase  foreign  built 
ships  ;  but  from  that  time  until  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III,  there  was  a  special  prohibition 
against  the  purchase  of  foreign  vessels.  But  by  decree  of  October  13, 1855,  the  present  emperor 
authorized  the  purchase  of  foreign  vessels  for  the  period  of  one  year,  the  buyer  paying  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  imperial  government ;  and,  by  a  new  decree, 
the  period  has  been  extended,  upon  the  same  terms,  for  one  year.  I  took  charge  of  this  consu 
late  February,  1856,  since  which  time  there  have  been  sold  seven  American  ships  ;  the  "  Pam- 
phylia,"  of  522  tons,  was  sold,  on  the  14th  of  February,  for  115,000  francs  ;  the  "  Marshal  0< 
Boberts,"  of  8G3  tons,  was  sold,  on  the  27th  of  February,  for  200,000  francs  ;  the  "  George  A. 
Phelps,"  of  776  tons,  was  sold,  August  9,  1856,  for  180,000  francs  ;  the  "  Mary  H.  Vose,"  of 
318  tons,  was  sold,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1856,  for  685,000  francs  ;  the  "Henry  Grinnell,"  of 
944  tons,  was  sold,  on  the  28th  of  August,  for  185,000  francs  ;  the  "  Ocean  Herald,"  of  2,135 
tons,  was  sold,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1856,  for  325,000  francs;  and  the  "Queen  of  the 
Clippers"  was  sold,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1856,  for  350,000  francs  ;  and  several  other  ships 
are  now  in  contract.  All  of  these  vessels,  but  one,  were  sold  to  the  French  flag,  and  the  other 
one  to  the  Eoman.  A  decided  preference  is  given  to  American  ships  ;  and  although  English 
ships  have  been  offered  for  sale,  not  one  has  been  sold  at  this  consulate  under  the  present 
decree 

No.  36.  The  foregoing  information  has  all  been  derived  from  reliable  sources,  viz :  From  the 
Bureau  of  Inscription,  of  Marine,  of  Customs,  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Port,  from  ship  brokers 
and  ship  chandlers,  from  the  archives  of  this  consulate,  and  through  Mr.  Nahmens,  our  con 
sular  agent  at  Cette,  and  Mr.  Schencking,  our  consular  agent  at  Toulon,  and  from  other 
sources,  such  as  timber  brokers,  &c.  A  new  "Code  des  Douanes, "  which  will  contain  all 
the  laws  affecting  commerce,  &c.,  &c.,  and  much  valuable  information  in  detail,  is  under  prepa- 
tion  for  publication.  It  would  be  valuable  for  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments,  and 
should  also  be  in  every  consulate  in  France.  I  also  strongly  recommend  the  following  works  : 
"  Architecture  Navale,"  in  4  volumes,  by  D'Etrayat,  at  34  francs,  printed  in  1856  ;  this  work 
contains  engravings  illustrating  the  form,  nature,  &c.,  of  every  part  of  a  ship.  Another  work, 
by  the  same  author,  entitled  "  Carene  du  Navire,"  with  plans.  The  work  was  likewise  pub 
lished  early  in  the  present  year,  and  costs  10  francs  ;  also,  a  work  by  Vicil,  entitled  "  Construc 
tion  des  Batiments,"  published  in  the  present  year,  and  costs  15  francs  ;  also,  a  work  by  Paris, 
entitled  "Dictionnaire  de  la  Marine  a  Voiles  et  a  Vapeur."  It  can  be  had  in  two  volumes,  at 
45  francs :  this  work  contains  the  names,  definitions,  and  use  of  every  part  of  sail  and  steam 
vessels,  with  plates  illustrating  their  shapes,  &c.  Also,  a  work  by  the  same  author,  published 
in  1855,  entitled  "  Traite  de  1'Helice  " — cost,  22  francs.  This  work  is  devoted  to  the  screw, 
and  is  highly  spoken  of.  There  is  also  a  work  much  estimated  here,  by  Cha'pman,  a  Swede, 
published  in  1821,  and  translated  into  French — cost,  25  francs. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  is  on  the  steady  increase.  The  stimulus  given  by  the  war,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  French  commerce  under  the  present  reign,  is  the  cause. 

Nos.  3',)  and  40.  American  ships  are  examined  with  great  interest,  and  every  facility  is  given 
to  those  desiring  to  make  such  investigation.  This  is  the  surest  method  of  introducing 
American  improvements,  and  causing  the  purchase  of  American  vessels. 
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QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  "inscribed"  in  the  French  merchant  service  is 
about  80,000,  but  no  more  than  60,000,  if  that  many,  are  at  any  one  time  employed  or  attain 
able.  Formerly  none  but  natives  could  be  shipped  on  French  vessels,  but  the  extension  of 
French  commerce  has  caused  the  relaxation  of  that  rule,  and  now  one-fourth  of  every  crew 
may  be  foreigners. 

No.  2.  Every  vessel,  no  matter  how  light  her  tonnage,  or  how  small  her  crew,  is  required  to 
carry  at  least  one  ship  boy.  If  her  crew  be  eleven,  she  must  carry  two  ship  boys  ;  if  twenty- 
one,  she  must  carry  three  ship  boys  ;  and  if  thirty-one,  four  ship  boys,  &c.,  &c.  This  system 
works  admirably,  and  it  could  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  the  United  States.  But  I  would 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  number  of  boys,  thus:  for  a  vessel  with  a -crew  of  five  or  less, 
one  ship  boy  ;  for  any  number  over  five  and  less  than  ten,  two  ship  boys;  any  number  over  ten 
and  less  than  fifteen,  three  ship  boys,  &c.,  &c.  Such  a  system  would  at  once  introduce  into 
our  mercantile  marine  25,000  or  30,000  American  boys,  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  our  vessels 
would  be  manned  by  Americans.  At  present,  nine-tenths  of  all  our  seamen  are  foreigners. 
The  paper  called  a  "Protection"  should  be  abolished.  It  is  productive  of  no  good,  while  it  is 
the  source  of  constant  demoralization  and  fraud.  Every  French  vessel  under  30  tons  has  a 
captain,  two  sailors,  and  one  boy ;  from  30  to  80  tons,  a  captain,  two  able  seamen,  a  "  novice ' ' — 
somewhat  similar  to  our  ordinary  seaman — and  a  boy ;  from  80  to  150  tons,  a  captain,  a  mate, 
two  able  and  two  ordinary  seamen,  and  a  boy;  from  150  to  300  tons,  a  captain,  mate,  four  able 
and  two  ordinary  seamen,  and  a  boy.  Vessels  of  the  above  rated  crews  are  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade;  while  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  say  of  300  tons,  have  a  captain, 
mate,  boatswain,  four  able  and  three  ordinary  seamen,  and  a  boy;  of  400  tons,  a  captain,  mate, 
boatswain,  six  able  and  four  ordinary  seamen,  and  two  boys  ;  of  500  tons,  a  captain,  mate, 
second  mate,  eight  able  and  two  ordinary  seamen,  and  two  boys;  of  600  tons,  a  captain,  mate, 
second  mate,  boatswain,  ten  able  and  eight  ordinary  seamen,  and  three  boys,  &c. ,  &c.  And 
this  ratio  of  increasing  two  seamen  for  every  100  tons  continues.  The  same  rules  apply  to 
steam  vessels,  with  the  additional  requirement  of  engineers,  firemen,  &c.,  &c.  The  ship  boys 
should  not  be  under  10  or  over  16,  and  the  novice  should  be  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  ;  but 
the  rule  is  not  absolute,  for  a  ship  boy  of  merit  may  be  promoted  to  be  a  novice,  or  even  to  be 
an  able  seaman,  before  he  is  16  ;  and  so,  too,  the  novice  may  be  made  an  able  seaman  before 
he  is  18.  But  a  novice  cannot  become  an  able  seaman  until  he  has  made  two  foreign  voyages, 
or  has  served  18  months  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  second  mate  must  be  at  least  18  years  of 
age,  and  have  served  at  sea  as  able  seaman  for  one  year.  The  mate  must  be  at  least  21  years 
of  age,  and  have  been  at  sea  four  years.  The  captain  must  be  at  least  24  years  of  age,  and 
have  been  at  sea  five  years. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  never  employed  on  voyages.  Each  port  has  a  certain  number  of  pilots, 
who  are  regularly  qualified  and  examined  before  they  can  serve  in  that  capacity. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  known  to  the  French  law,  but  their  use  has  been  long  since  aban 
doned. 

No.  5.  Accompanying  this  despatch,  I  forward  an  excellent  work,  entitled  "  Traite  de  1'En- 
gagement  des  Equipages  des  Bailments  du  Commerce."  This  treatise  contains  all  the  national 
laws  relative  to  seamen,  and  much  other  valuable  information  relative  to  the  mercantile  marine 
of  France. 
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No.  6.  There  is  an  excellent  marine  hospital  at  Marseilles,  into  which,  foreign  seamen  are 
admitted  upon  the  written  request  of  tho  consul,  he  being  personally  responsible  for  the  hospital 
charges.  This  written  request  sets  forth  the  name  of  the  seaman,  the  ship  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  the  ward  to  which  he  is  to  be  assigned.  The  charges  are  two  and  three  francs  a  day, 
depending  upon  the  ward  to  which  the  seaman  is  sent,  and  also  the  stamp  tax  on  each  account. 

No.  7.  The  seamen  are  obtained  by  regular  shipping  masters  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  be 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Commissary  of  Inscription  when  the  seaman  signs  the  shipping  contract. 

No.  8.  French  seamen  are  not  allowed  to  ship  in  any  foreign  service  ;  and  if  they  do,  they 
are  liable  to  be  severely  punished. 

No.  9.  They  are  but  seldom  employed  on  foreign  vessels. 

No.  10.  Wages  must  be  paid  before  the  consul  or  the  commissary  of  marine,  and  only  for 
feited  for  desertion  in  a  foreign  port.  The  French  "Role  d'Equipage"  constitutes  the  articles 
of  the  French  service.  That  paper  has  been  already  described.  The  rations  consist  of  biscuit, 
fresh  bread,  brandy,  rum  or  tafia,  coffee,  sugar,  salt  beef,  lard,  vegetables,  olive  oil,  and  vinegar. 

No.  11.  Every  French  vessel  with  a  crew  of  seven  men  is  required  to  carry  a  medicine  chest, 
which  must  be  renewed  at  every  return  voyage;  and  the  chest  of  medicine  is  regularly  inspected. 
If  the  crew  amount  to  thirty  persons,  all  told,  the  vessel  is  required  to  carry  a  surgeon.  A 
fund  is  likewise  created  for  the  benefit  of  aged  and  invalid  seamen  and  their  widows.  To  create 
this  fund,  three  per  cent,  of  the  seaman's  wages  is  always  deducted,  and  the  pension  is  increased 
with  the  age  of  the  pensioner.  The  widow  draws,  for  life,  half  the  pension  assigned  her 
husband. 

No.  12.  When  a  seaman  is  discharged  in  a  foreign  port  in  consequence  of  sickness,  the  cap 
tain  is  required  to  deposit  money  with  the  consul  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  sickness  and  to 
send  him  home.  If  the  amount  deposited  be  insufficient,  the  consul  draws  on  the  administra 
tion  of  marine  for  the  necessary  sum,  and  the  ship  owner  is  required  to  refund  the  amount  so 
paid. 

No.  13.  See  answer  No.  5. 

No.  14.  French  sailors  steadily  increase  in  number. 

No.  15.  The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean.  There  are  fisheries,  but  on  a  very 
small  scale.  There  are  also  naval  schools,  where  boys  are  educated  for  the  navy,  and  school 
ships  for  the  merchant  service ;  but  the  latter  are  in  bad  repute.  Pilots  are  a  distinct  class 
from  seamen  ;  though,  to  be  a  pilot,  one  must  have  been  at  least  six  years  at  sea,  have  served 
six  months  on  a  man-of-war,  and  an  apprenticeship  with  a  master  pilot.  And  even  then,  before 
he  is  authorized  to  act  as  pilot,  he  must  undergo  an  examination  before  a  board  composed  of 
one  naval  officer,  two  captains  of  foreign  voyages,  and  the  commissary  of  marine.  Pilots  are 
required  to  understand  the  use  of  the  compass  at  sea,  the  theory  of  tides,  and  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  coast.  Herewith  I  send  a  little  work,  containing  the  regulations  concerning 
pilots,  entitled  "  Service  du  Pilotage." 

No.  16.  At  this  port  the  wages  of  French  seamen  vary  from  50  to  60  francs  per  month; 
ordinary  seamen  from  20  to  35  francs,  and  boys  from  12  to  20  francs. 

No.  17.  In  time  of  war,  all  French  seamen  are  liable  to  be  compelled  to  enrol  on  the  ships  of 
war  ;  but  in  time  of  peace,  three  years'  service  exempts  them  until  there  is  war.  This  liability 
continues  until  the  seaman  is  fifty  years  of  age.  All  "inscribed"  seamen  are  exempt  from  all 
taxes  and  from  civil  and  military  service,  unless  in  time  of  war. 

No.  18.  Only  in  time  of  war. 
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No.  19.  One-fourth  of  every  crew  may  be  composed  of  foreigners,  and  upon  equal  terms  with 

French  seamen. 

No.  20.  The  French  captains  are  all  thoroughly  educated  in  all  branches  connected  with  the 
theory  of  navigation.  The  captains  in  the  coasting  trade  are  required  to  understand  the  theory 
of  the  tides  ;  the  practical  problems  used  in  navigation  ;  the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  &c.  ; 
while  the  captain  who  is  employed  on  foreign  voyages  must  also  understand  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  must  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  astronomy  for  all  the  purposes  of  navi 
gation. 

No.  21.  See  answer  to  number  20.  Instruments  believed  to  be  the  same  as  those  used  in 
American  and  English  vessels.  As  a  general  thing.  French  vessels  do  not  use  chronometers  ; 
they  are  procured  in  France,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  superiority  over  those  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  following  books  of  instruction  are  held  in  high  reputation  : 

No.  22.  From  a  variety  of  sources,  all  believed  to  be  reliable. 

No.  23.  I  again  commend  the  treatise  on  the  engagement  of  crews,  &c. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  French  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  at  Marseilles  for 
the  year  1852  was  141,040  tons ;  and  for  1855,  182,130  tons— showing  an  increase  of  41,090 
tons.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  French  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  at  Marseilles  in 
1852  was  967,727  tons  ;  and  for  the  year  1855,  1,402,912  tons — showing  an  increase  over  1852 
of  435,185,  and  making  a  total  increase  over  1852  of  476,275  tons.  The  foregoing  answers 
refer  to  the  port  of  Marseilles  only.  The  following  table  gives  the  entrances  and  clearances  of 
French  vessels  for  the  port  of  Toulon  for  the  years  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855  : 


INCOMING. 

OUTGOING. 

Year. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
seamen. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage 

Number  of 
seamen. 

1852 

350 

33,471 

2,464 

330 

32,  937 

2,  370 

1853 

332 

34,  073 

2,423 

299 

30,  142 

2,  174 

1854 

375 

47,083 

3,223 

373 

49,308 

3,089 

1855 

100 

17,284 

1,170 

101 

18,829 

1,  185 

Vessels  employed  in  coasting  trade. 


INCOMING. 

OUTGOING. 

Year. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
seamen. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
seamen. 

1852 

1  462 

77  195 

0  700 

1   315 

07  719 

5  450 

1853 

1  48G 

80   037 

0  735 

1   408 

70  548 

5  970 

1854             

1,021 

01  437 

7  000 

1   098 

103  2-18 

7,806 

1855.  . 

2,079 

136  051 

11   570 

2   072 

138  734 

11,518 
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No.  2.  In  1852,  384  French  vessels,  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  entered  this  port;  and  in 
1855,  425  ditto. 

No.  3.  The  number  of  French  vessels,  in  foreign  trade,  which  cleared  in  1852,  was  372  ; 
the  same  in  1855  was  463. 

No.  4.  In  1852,  91  American  vessels  entered  in  this  port  from  all  countries,  and  their  aggre 
gate  measure  was  31,672  tons.  Of  these,  70  came  from  the  United  States,  and  21  from  other 
countries.  And,  in  the  same  year,  there  arrived  directly  from  the  United  States,  2  Sardinian, 
4  English,  5  Neapolitan,  1  Austrian,  and  1  Swedish  vessel ;  in  all  83. 

In  1855,  176  American  vessels,  measuring  121,138  tons,  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port; 
showing  an  increase  of  87  vessels  over  1852.  The  whole  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at 
this  port  directly  from  the  United  States  in  1855  was  94  ;  showing  an  increase  of  11  vessels 
over  1852.  Of  this  number  82  were  American  vessels,  showing  an  increase  of  12  over  1852  ; 
10  were  Sardinian,  1  Austrian  and  1  Norwegian. 

No.  5.  In  1852,  2,003  foreign  vessels,  measuring  427,216  tons,  entered  this  port;  and  in  1855, 
3,397  foreign  vessels,  measuring  736,255  tons  ;  showing  an  increase  over  1852  of  1,394  vessels, 
and  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  308,939  tons. 

No.  6.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  be  more  specific  than  I  have  already  been. 

No.  7.  Marseilles  has  extensive  trade  with  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  With  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  andKussia  the  leading  articles 
of  export  are  soap,  oil,  wines,  brimstone,  dry,  fresh,  and  preserved  fruits,  almonds,  madder, 
teasel,  &c.  The  chief  articles  of  import  from  the  above  named  countries  consist  of  hides,  leather, 
copper,  coals,  cheese,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  timber  and  hemp.  From  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Black 
Sea  immense  quantities  of  wheat,  wool,  tallow,  iron,  copper,  hides,  wax,  potash,  salt  beef,  furs, 
cordage,  sailcloth,  tar,  butter,  &c.,  are  imported.  The  trade  of  Marseilles  with  the  Austrian 
ports,  Trieste  and  Venice,  on  the  Adriatic,  is  as  follows: — Exports  :  Colonial  produce,  dyewoods, 
madder,  refined  sugar,  soap,  brandy,  and  manufactured  goods.  Imports :  Wool,  the  bones  of 
cattle,  wheat,  rye,  timber,  steel,  staves,  and  glassware.  The  trade  with  the  Sardinian  ports, 
Nice  and  Genoa,  is  as  follows  : — Imports  :  A  superior  quality  of  olive  oil,  staves,  lemons,  oranges, 
marble,  and  rice.  While  Marseilles  sends  to  these  ports  soap,  wines,  and  bonded  goods.  With 
Naples  and  Sicily  the  exports  consist  of  refined  sugar,  coffee,  salt  fish,  dyewoods,  tobacco,  and 
lead  ;  and  the  imports  consist  of  oil  for  fabrics,  wool,  cotton,  brimstone,  fruits,  sewing  silk,  tal 
low,  wheat  of  excellent  quality,  licorice  root  and  juice,  almonds,  hazlenuts,  and  sumac.  With 
Tuscany  and  the  Roman  States: — Exports:  Linen  and  cotton  cloth,  soap,  and  manufactured 
goods.  Imports:  Straw  bonnets,  wheat,  saffron,  pulse,  alabaster  works,  borax,  &c.  With  the 
Levant — Turkey  and  Egypt — the  trade  of  Marseilles  is  very  great  and  important,  and  consists 
as  follows: — Exports:  Cloth,  fancy  furniture,  glasswares  of  all  kinds,  chinawares,  clocks,  rich 
silks  from  Lyons,  leather,  hardware,  woolen  bonnets,  jewelry,  &c.  Imports :  Wheat,  rice, 
opium,  wax,  gum,  gallnuts,  copper,  sponges,  ottar  of  roses,  &c.  With  Great  Britain,  owing 
to  prohibitory  laws,  the  direct  commerce  of  Marseilles  is  small,  and  is  nearly  limited  to  bonded 
goods.  Marseilles  receives  from  England  iron,  tin,  coals,  and  some  colonial  produce,  and  sends 
in  return  the  following  articles  :  Saffron,  silks  and  brimstone,  from  Sicily  ;  and  of  French  pro 
ducts,  madder,  madder  roots,  brandy,  verdigris,  cream  of  tartar,  pickles.  Bonded  goods  from 
Malta,  which  arrive  at  this  port,  consist  of  white  and  yellow  cotton,  and  other  articles;  and  from 
the  Ionian  Islands,  oil,  currants,  and  wine.  With  Spain  and  Portugal  the  trade  is  as  follows  : 
Exports :  Salt  fish,  Avheat,  coal,  tar,  iron,  wine,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  glassware,  chinaware, 
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crystal,  lace,  cutlery,  &c.  Imports  :  Skins,  wool,  lemons,  oranges,  fabric  oils,  corkwood,  corks, 
lead  in  pigs,  from  which  the  silver  is  extracted  in  Mar seilles  before  it  is  reshipped,  grass  cordage, 
quicksilver,  copper,  saffron,  cochineal,  &c.  With  the  Brazils  as  follows : — Exports :  Wines, 
spirits,  manufactured  goods,  fancy  furniture,  salt,  &c.  Imports :  Hides,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
corks,  dyewood,  medicinal  drugs,  &c.  With  the  United  States  as  follows  : — Imports  :  Cotton, 
hides,  flour,  tobacco,  staves,  timber  for  the  decks,  spars,  and  masts  of  ships,  coffee,  sugar,  tea, 
dyewoods,  alcohol,  rum,  pure  spirits,  &c.  Exports :  Wine,  spirits,  manufactured  goods,  fancy 
furniture,  salt,  madder,  soap,  oil,  perfumeries,  lead,  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  essences, 
&c.  With  East  Indies  as  follows  : — Imports  :  Sesame  seed  is  imported  in  large  quantities,  and 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil ;  also  copra  seed,  gingeby  seed,  linseed,  rice,  and  groundnuts. 
Exports  :  Brandy,  wine,  fancy  furniture,  &c.  With  the  West  Indies  as  follows  : — Imports  : 
Sugar  and  tobacco.  With  China,  as  follows : — Imports :  Tea  and  all  kinds  of  silk  fabrics.  Ex 
ports  :  Wine,  opium,  perfumeries,  fancy  furniture,  &c. 

The  rates  of  freights  per  ton  are  as  follows :  to  New  York,  varying  from  16  to  35  francs ; 
to  the  West  Indies,  from  25  to  50  francs  ;  to  Hayti,  from  50  to  60  francs  ;  to  Brazil,  from  40  to 
60  francs  ;  to  India,  90  francs  on  American  vessels,  and  125  for  French  vessels  ;  to  California, 
90  to  120  francs.  Articles  imported  from  India  on  French  vessels  are  free  of  duty,  and  hence 
the  merchant  is  enabled  to  pay  the  French  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  American  ships. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  with  the  French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  including  Corsica 
and  Algeria,  consists  in  wine,  oil,  perfumeries,  earthenware,  timber,  sumac,  bricks,  pine,  and 
corkwood,  honey,  wheat,  fruits,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  carried  on  from  this  port  is  on  the  Ehone.  From  Languedoc 
are  brought  wines,  spirits,  cloths  of  inferior  qualities,  verdigris,  teasels,  &c.,  &c.;  from  Grivors, 
Kivedegiers,  and  other  places  situated  on  the  Khone,  are  brought  immense  quantities  of  coal, 
but  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  England  and  America  ;  also  bottles  and  demijohns,  em 
ployed  here  for  the  shipment  of  oil,  and  which  are  sent  to  Italy  for  the  same  purpose.  From 
Marseilles  is  shipped  into  the  interior  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  spices,  flour,  &c. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  engage  in  all  commerce,  except  with  the  French 
colonies  and  from  one  French  port  to  another,  which  is  reserved  for  the  French  vessels  alone, 
one  single  exception  existing  in  favor  of  Spain.  But  foreign  vessels  cannot  successfully  compete 
with  French  vessels  in  the  French  trade,  for  the  reason  that  many  articles  of  commerce  are 
admitted  free  of  duty  when  imported  on  French  vessels,  which  are  taxed  when  imported  on 
foreign  vessels.  If  by  treaty  stipulation  American  vessels  could  be  placed  upon  a  perfect 
equality  with  French  vessels,  the  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  American  ships  would 
be  more  than  doubled. 

No.  11.  The  rules  are  the  same  as  to  French  and  foreign  vessels. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  tonnage  dues  at  this  port,  Marseilles  being  the  only  free  port  in  France. 
One  franc  a  ton  will  cover  all  harbor  dues. 

No.  13.  The  pilots  are  regularly  licensed  after  having  served  an  apprenticeship,  &c.,  and 
passed  an  examination.  At  this  port  there  are  60  pilots  and  15  apprentices.  They  are  organ 
ized  under  a  pilot  major,  whose  orders  they  are  bound  to  obey,  and  who  is  responsible  for  them. 
In  1843  there  were  48  pilots  and  12  aspirants  or  apprentices.  Accompanying  this  report,  I 
send  a  little  work  published  in  1843,  entitled  "Service  du  Pilotage."  It  contains  many  valu 
able  suggestions  and  the  various  decrees  concerning  pilots,  pilot  charges,  &c. 

No.  14.  For  quarantine  regulations,  &c.,  refer  to  the  law  of  March  20,  1822  ;  the  decree  of 
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December  24,  1850  ;  decree  of  June  4,  1853.  The  decree  of  December  24,  1850,  will  be  found 
on  page  225,  No.  354,  of  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  first  six  months  of  1850  ;  and  the  decree 
of  June  4,  1853,  on  page  1107,  No.  57,  of  the  decrees,  &c.  of  the  first  six  months  of  1853. 
Bills  of  health  are  required  from  vessels  of  all  nations.  Vessels  in  quarantine,  a  duty  of  3 
centimes  a  day  per  ton.  I  presume  the  foregoing  laws  and  decrees  have  been  already  forwarded 
from  Paris,  and  hence  I  only  cite  them. 

No.  15.  There  is  an  hospital  into  which  American  seamen  are  received.  The  consul  signs  a 
request,  called  a  "  cautionment,"  by  which  he  becomes  personally  responsible  for  the  hospital 
charges.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  English  clergyman  to  organize  another  hospital, 
for  the  benefit  of  protestant  seamen. 

No.  16.  Our  seamen  are  received  in  the  city  hospital  of  Marseilles. 

No.  17.  Vessels  are  brought  into  port  by  the  pilots,  and  are  moored  by  order  of  the  port 
warden  in  the  order  in  which  they  arrive,  and  no  wharfage  duty  is  required. 

No.  18.  The  passports  are  examined  by  the  police,  and  the  baggage  at  the  custom-house. 
The  officers  are  generally  courteous  and  obliging,  and  no  fees  are  charged  except  for  the  porters 
who  deliver  the  baggage  at  the  hotel. 

No.  19.  The  usual  charges  for  storage  areas  follows,  per  month,  for  100  kilogrammes:  coffee, 
wool,  cotton,  &c.,  4  sous  ;  flour,  3  sous  ;  rice,  2  sous  ;  indigo,  12  sous ;  cigars,  40  sous  ;  dray- 
age,  3  francs  per  load. 

No.  20.  One  of  the  largest  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines  is  at  Mar 
seilles,  and  engines  of  fine  quality  are  here  made.  But  by  decree  of  October  13,  1855,  engines 
of  foreign  manufacture  were  permitted  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and  many  engines  have  been 
brought  in  from  England.  The  time  limited  by  the  decree  has  expired,  but  it  has  been  again 
renewed  for  one  year.  The  screw  and  paddle  are  equally  used. 

No.  21.  English  and  French  coal  are  both  used.  The  former  is  preferred,  but  the  latter  is 
the  cheapest. 

No.  22.  The  commerce  of  this  port  is  on  the  rapid  and  unexampled  increase.  There  were 
1,394  more  foreign  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Marseilles  in  1855  than  in  1852  ;  and  the  excess 
of  foreign  tonnage  in  1855  over  1852,  was  308,939  tons.  This  wonderful  increase  is  principally 
attributable  to  the  commercial  energy  developed  during  the  reign  of  the  present  emperor,  to  the 
extension  of  railroads,  to  the  late  war,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  failure  of  French  crops. 
But  the  commercial  growth  and  prosperity  of  Marseilles  is  permanent,  and  not  transitory. 
Her  ports  will  accommodate  3,800  vessels,  and  three  new  ports  are  in  contemplation,  which  will 
accommodate  2,500  more.  The  rapid  development  of  Algeria  ;  the  extension  of  French  rule  in 
Africa ;  the  great  increase  of  French  trade  in  the  Levant,  all  tend  to  render  it  certain  that 
Marseilles  will  take  rank  with  the  first  commercial  cities  of  the  world.  And  when  the  ^sthuius 
of  Suez  shall  have  been  pierced,  and  the  vast  trade  of  China  and  the  Indies  is  poured  into  the 
ports  of  Marseilles,  she  must  become  the  first  commercial  city  of  Europe. 

No.  23.  In  1850,  but  46  American  vessels  from  and  to  all  nations  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  while,  for  the  single  quarter  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  end 
ing  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1856,  60  American  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port : 
that  is,  there  have  been  14  more  American  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  three  months  in  1856 
than  entered  and  cleared  in  the  entire  year  1850.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  18  of  the  60 
vessels  have  been  engaged  in  the  French  service,  but  still  leaving  42  vessels  engaged  in  regular 
trade. 
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No.  24.  The  American  duties  on  the  importations  from  France  are  all  high,  and  we  cannot 
very  consistently  ask  France  to  take  off  her  duty  on  our  products  until  we  evince  a  corre 
sponding  liberality.  A  reciprocal  treaty  could,  doubtless,  be  effected,  highly  beneficial  to  our 
commerce.  Thus,  not  only  should  we  seek  to  obtain  the  introduction  of  American  manufactures, 
of  whatever  nature,  and  American  products,  free  of  duty,  but  also  to  secure  to  American  vessels 
the  privilege  of  carrying  all  French  goods  from,  and  to  import  all  foreign  goods  and  products 
1nto  France,  upon  the  same  equality  with  French  vessels.  At  present  the  products  of  the  Indies, 
and  many  productions  of  other  countries  are  imported  into  France  free  of  duty  on  French 
vessels  ;  but  a  duty,  generally  of  ten  per  cent.,  is  imposed  on  the  same  articles  if  imported  on 
foreign  ships.  And  I  would  here  remark  that  our  present  duties  on  wines  and  brandy  work 
greatly  to  our  prejudice,  by  holding  out  a  strong  inducement  to  the  importer  to  purchase  mixed 
and  adulterated  wines  and  brandy.  This  is  now  done,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  wines  and 
brandy  imported  into  the  United  States  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  or  adulterated.  And 
these  liquors,  thus  manufactured,  are  not  only  bad  in  themselves,  but  are  highly  deleterious  to " 
the  health.  Would  it  not  then  be  better  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  to  change  its  character  on 
these  articles,  by  taxing  the  quantity  instead  of  taxing  the  quality?  While  such  a  policy 
would  secure  the  introduction  of  pure  and  wholesome  liquors  from  France,  it  would,  at  the  same 
time,  secure  such  changes  in  the  French  tariff  as  would  increase  American  commerce,  and  at 
once  double  the  carrying  trade  of  American  ships  to  and  from  the  ports  of  France. 

No.  25.  I  can  suggest  nothing. 

No.  26.  The  trade  of  import  and  export  is  on  the  increase. 

No.  27.  I  have  already  said  that  if  by  a  reciprocal  treaty  French  and  American  vessels  can 
be  placed  upon  an  equality  as  to  the  duty  on  the  articles  imported,  the  carrying  trade  of  Ameri 
can  vessels  to  and  from  French  ports  would  be  doubled. 

No.  28.  They  carry  about  the  same  kind  and  number  of  boats  as  American  vessels. 

No.  29.  There  are  14  regular  packet  or  mail  lines  of  steamers  which  run  from  Marseilles  to 
various  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant.  In  these  various  lines  are  employed  46 
steamers,  18  of  which  are  propelled  by  the  screw,  and  26  with  paddle-wheels.  There  are,  also, 
three  other  regular  lines  of  steamers,  one  to  England,  one  to  Hamburg,  and  one  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  latter  sails  on  the  25th  of  each  month,  and  the  steamers  measure  from  1,200  to 
1,500  tons.  These  lines  are  owned  by  French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Italians. 

No.  30.  Insurance  is  effected  through  regular  insurance  brokers,  who  charge  two  per  cent, 
commission  on  the  amount  insured.  When  a  ship  is  lost,  the  underwriters  generally  adjust  all 
legal  claims  ;  and  in  case  of  non-adjustment  suit  is  brought  before  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce. 

No.  31.  French  vessels  in  foreign  trade  are  allowed  to  carry  two  guns.  By  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  letters  of  marque  and  private  commissions  are  alike  abolished. 

No.  32.  Through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  captain  of  the  port,  and  other  sources,  believed 
to  be  entirely  reliable. 

No.  33.  Please  refer  to  lists  of  works  already  given. 

No.  34.  My  report  is  as  full  as  time  and  circumstances  would  admit. 
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LYONS. 

WILLIAM  DAY,  Consul. 

MAY  25,  1855. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  24th  April.  The  circular 
of  8th  October,  1853,  was  received  by  the  former  consul,  who,  it  seems,  did  not  reply  to  it.  As 
the  queries  contained  in  said  circular  relate  entirely  to  shipping,  tonnage  of  vessels,  &c.,  no 
reply  can  be  made  to  them,  as  there  is  no  shipping  in  this  consular  district. 

NANTES. 

HYPOLITE  KOQUES,  Consul. 

FEBRUARY  13,  1854. 
I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  answers  required  by  your  circular  of  October  8,  1853. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.   I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal^rules,  in  this  consulate,  to  ascertian  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel  are  as  follows  : 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  #  *  =K  *  * 

No.  2.  The  official  document  issued  to  French  vessels  as  a  proof  of  their  nationality,  consists 
of  an  act  called  "Acte  de  Francisation,"  of  which  a  translation  is  affixed.  A  Conge,  or  a  kind 
of  passport,  which  is  an  extract  of  the  Acte  of  Francisation,  is  also  issued  to  vessels,  but  is 
changed  every  year,  and  on  the  back  of  which  the  custom-house  clerk  is  obliged  to  mention  the 
day  the  vessel  arrives  into  port,  and  the  day  she  sails.  Besides  those  documents,  a  list  of  crew 
is  indispensable;  but  another  document,  called  an  "Acte  de  Visite,"  or  an  act  of  survey,  is 
also  necessary.  This  act,  or  report  of  the  captains  appointed  as  surveyors,  is  deposited  at  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  who  delivers  a  copy  of  it  to  the  toasters,  and  the  clerk  of  the  navy  board 
is  obliged  to  mention  on  the  list  of  crew  the  dates  when  the  surveys  were  made  ;  this  document 
is  renewed  every  voyage  for  vessels  going  to  the  colonies,  and  every  year  for  the  coasting  traders. 
Thus,  French  vessels  are  under  the  obligation  to  have  on  board  four  principal  documents,  such 
as  :  Acte  de  Francisation,  register  ;  Conge,  passport ;  Role  d' equipage,  list  of  crew  ;  and  Acte  de 
Visite,  act  of  navigability.  Since  the  24th  of  March,  1852,  the  masters  are  also  under  the  obli 
gation  to  have  on  board  a  book  of  discipline,  signed  by  commissary  of  the  navy  board,  in  which 
book  the  master  is  to  mention  the  bad  conduct  of  any  of  his  crew  during  the  passage,  and  on  the 
return  of  the  vessel,  the  book  is  submitted  to  the  navy  board  before  the  crew  is  discharged  from 
the  vessel. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  either  by  public  or  private  sale  ;  and  those  sales  are  endorsed 
on  the  back  of  the  Acte  de  Francisation  (register)  in  the  following  manner  :  1st.  "  In  virtue  of 
a  public  sale,  at  the  exchange  of  this  city,  the  within  vessel,  or  part  of  her,  has  been  adjudged 

to -."  2d.  "  In  virtue  of  a  private  sale,  passed  before  Mr.  -  — ,  sworn  ship  broker  at 

this  place,  the  within  vessel  was  sold,  or  part  of  her,  to  Mr. ." 

No.  4.  No  foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  French  built  vessels  ;  but  a  foreigner  may  charter 
French  vessels  to  perform  any  legal  voyages  that  vessels  under  French  colors  may  perform. 

No.  5.  No  foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Frenchmen;  only,  when  a  foreign 
built  vessel  is  lost  on  the  coast  of  France,  she  may  become  a  French  vessel  if  the  repairs  dono 
to  her  amount  to  four  times  the  value  of  the  vessel  in  her  wrecked  state. 
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Number  of  sailing  vessels  luilt  at  Nantes  in  1852  and  1853,  for  merchant  service. 
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No.  6.  No  steam  vessels  built  in  Nantes  in  1852.  There  were  5  ocean  screw  propellers  of 
464  tons  built  in  1853. 

No.  7.  The  timber  principally  used  in  this  consulate,  in  ship  building,  is  oak  of  the  country; 
the  planking  is  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  viz  :  oak,  elm,  and  buck,  all  wood  of  this  country  ; 
the  quality  of  the  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nantes  is  very  good.  For  building  ships  at 
Bordeaux,  St.  Malo,  and  Havre,  they  very  often  employ  oak  of  Stettin,  (Germany.)  Decks  of 
ships  are  generally  of  pine  wood  of  Prussia,  and  sometimes  of  pitch  pine  of  North  America. 
The  prices  paid  by  ship  builders  are,  as  follows  : 

Oak  plank,  of  1  inch  thick,  per  running  foot,  16  centimes ;  oak  plank,  of  1£  incli  thick,  per 
running  foot,  26  centimes  ;  oak  plank,  of  2  inches  thick,  per  running  foot,  43  centimes  ;  oak 
plank,  of  2£  inches  thick,  per  running  foot,  63  centimes  ;  oak  plank,  of  3  inches  thick,  per 
running  foot,  83  c-ntimes  ;  oak  plank,  of  4  inches  thick,  per  running  foot,  If.  25  centimes ; 
elm  plank,  the  stere,  (a)  or  29  cubic  feet,  90  francs  ;  buck  plank,  the  stere,  or  29  cubic  feet,  80 
francs  ;  oak  of  the  country  for  floor  timber  and  timber,  per  cubic  foot,  2.25f.;  pieces  from  20  to 
30  feet,  per  cubic  foot,  3.25f.;  keels  and  keelson,  per  cubic  foot,  5.25f.;  decks,  wood  of  Prussia, 
the  stere,  or  29  cubic  feet,  60.25f. ;  pitch  pine  of  America,  the  stere,  or  29  cubic  feet,  110. 25f. 
These  two  last  articles,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  ships  now  building  in  France,  have 
experienced  a  considerable  augmentation  in  price. 

Wood  of  Prussia  is  now,  the  stere,  or  29  cubic  feet,  110  francs  ;  pitch  pine,  the  stfire,  or  29 
cubic  feet,  140  francs.  The  above  prices  for  timber,  planking,  &c.,  are  the  prices  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1853  ;  in  the  course  of  the  year  1852  they  were  30  per  cent.  less.  The  duty  on  wood 
is  small ;  all  kinds  of  wood  employed  for  ship  building,  when  it  is  under  three  inches  thick, 
pays  1  franc  10  centimes  the  300  running  feet ;  when  the  wood  is  above  three  inches  thick,  it 
pays  from  10  to  15  centimes  the  stere,  or  the  29  cubic  feet. 

No.  8.  The  timber  generally  employed  for  masts  and  spars  comes  from  Riga,  Dantzic. 
Libau,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  pitch  pine  from  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  a 
price  current  for  this  kind  of  timber,  as  the  price  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  number, 
more  or  less,  that  exists  on  the  spot ;  the  prices  depend  much  on  the  diameter  ;  thus,  for  masts 
of  16  inches  diameter,  the  prices  are  moderate,  but  above  that  diameter  the  prices  are  exorbi 
tant  ;  sometimes  a  lower  mast  is  worth  from  1,800  to  2,000  francs.  Duties  on  masts,  when 
their  diameter  is  more  than  15  inches,  is  7  francs  5c.  a  piece ;  spars  from  9  to  15  inches  diameter, 
3  francs  5c.  a  piece  ;  from  6  to  <J,  75c.  a  piece  ;  from  5  to  6,  20c.  a  piece  ;  from  2  to  5,  2c.  a  piece. 

(a)  Sec  note  p.  42. 
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No.  9.  Fastenings  chiefly  used  are  of  copper  or  iron  galvanized  ;  the  prices  are  :  fastenings 
of  yellow  copper,  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  220  Ibs.  American"  weight,  250  francs;  wrought  iron, 
for  nails,  bolts,  &c.,  per  ditto,  55  francs;  ditto,  for  rigging,  per  ditto,  100  francs;  ditto,  for 
galvanizing,  per  ditto,  25  francs  ;  ditto,  for  tinning  over,  per  ditto,  15  francs. 

No.  10.  Yellow  copper  sheathing  is  now  much  used,  and  we  have  several  manufactories  of  it 
in  France  ;  but  here  the  merchants  most  generally  take  their  sheathing  from  a  manufactory 
established  at  Nantes  for  some  years.  The  copper  employed  to  make  sheathings  is  obtained  from 
Russia.  Yellow  copper  sheathing,  first  quality,  costs,  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  220  Ibs.,  300 
frances.  Yellow  copper  sheathing,,  second  quality,  costs,  per  do.,  280  francs  ;  red  copper,  or 
bronze,  per- do.,  360;  zinc,  for  sheathing,  per  do.,  77.  Zinc  sheathing  is  only  employed  for 
vessels  of  the  great  coasting  traders,  or  for  the  West  Indies. 

No.  11.  Ship  timber  being  generally  of  a  good  quality,  no  means  are  employed  for  its  preser 
vation  only.  Of  late  years,  while  the  vessel  is  building,  they  "  do  the  timber  over"  with  boiled 
oil,  and  sometimes,  but  not  often,  with  lime  water. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber  in  this  consulate. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  private  depositories ;  neither  is  the  wood  trade  the  object  of  private 
speculation  as  any  other  kind  of  trade. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  here  for  caulking  are  oakum  and  pitch  ;  pitch  conies  from 
Bayonne,  and  the  oakum  is  made  with  hemp  from  Anjou.  The  prices  are  as  follows :  Pitch, 
from  Bayonne,  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  220  pounds,  20  francs  ;  oakum,  of  Nantes,  per  do.,  50 
francs  ;  tar,  from  France,  per  do.,  20  francs. 

No.  15.  The  standing  rigging  used  is  made  of  tarred  rope-yarn  twisted  in  four;  the  running 
rigging  in  the  same  manner,  and  sometimes,  but  not  very^ften,  it  is  twisted  in  three.  Some 
large  vessels  employ  white  rope  from  India,  the  depot  for  which  is  at  Havre.  Tye  of  the  topsails 
and  sometimes  of  the  top  gallant  sails  for  large  vessels,  topsails  sheets  tackles,  and  tiller  rope, 
of  iron.  It  may  be  said,  by  the  information  had  from  captains,  that  there  exists  no  material 
difference  in  the  manner  of  rigging  the  French  and  American  vessels.  The  price  for  fine 
thread,  first  quality,  per  50  kilogrammes,  or  the  110  pounds,  63_francs  ;  ordinary,  first  quality, 
per  do.,  55  francs  ;  ordinary,  second  quality,  per  do.,  51  francs  ;  model,  as  fishing  line,  per  do., 
85  francs  ;  white  line,  per  do.,  75  francs. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  generally  made  of  linen  cloth  in  the  north  of  France,  where  they  have 
almost  abandoned  the  use  of  cotton  sails,  which  prevails  yet  in  the  south  part  of  France,  prin 
cipally  at  Marseilles.  The  prices  of  sail-cloth  are  as  follows — the  numbers  show  the  degrees 
of  strength  of  the  cloth  :  Sail-cloth  of  hemp  of  Anjou  (France)  costs,  per  metre,  or  3  feet  3 
inches — No.  1,  Russian  model,  1.55  franc;  No.  2,  do.,  1.50  franc;  No.  3,  do.,  1.45  franc; 
No.  4,  do.,  1.40  franc;  No.  5,  do.,  1.35  franc;  No.  6,  do.,  1.30  franc:  No.  7,  do.,  1.25 
franc-;  No.  0,  which  is  the  strongest,  costs  5  centimes,  or  1  cent,  more  than  No.  1.  Sail-cloth 
for  repairing  sails  costs  from  .90  to  1.40  franc  per  metre,  or  3  feet  3  inches.  Lint  sail-cloth  of 
Flanders  costs^-No.  1,  1.80  franc  the  metre;  No.  2,  1.75  franc;  No.  3,  1.65  franc;  No.  4, 
1.55  franc;  No.  5,  1.45  franc;  No.  6,  1.35  franc;  No.  7,  1.25  franc. 

No.  17.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  rig  of  French  vessels  that  is  not  known  in  the  United 
States. 

No.  18.  The  anchors  for  the  merchants'  trade,  especially  the  larger  ones,  come  from  Eng 
land  ;  the  chains  are  made  in  France,  and  Nantes  has  several  foundries  or  forges  where  they 
make  them. 
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No.  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  French  vessels  as  to  the  shape  of  rudder  and  the  mode 
of  steering  ;  all  the  vessels  now  steer  with  a  wheel,  according  to  the  old  system. 

No.  20.  French  vessels  are  considered  superior  as  to  safety,  especially  those  built  in  this 
consulate. 

No.  21.  French  vessels  are  reputed  to  sail  well,  and  now  they  are  building  clippers  with  a 
view  to  fast  sailing* 

No.  22.  Generally,  the  French  vessels  carry  much  freight. 

No.  23.  French  vessels  built  at  Nantes  last  15  years,  and  generally  navigate  till  that  age 
without  great  repairs,  but  not  without  caulking,  renewal  of  the  sheathing,  &c.,  which  are  not 
considered  as  great  repairs. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  generally  are  of  Nantes  or  its  neighborhood. 

No.  25.  Generally,  the  wages  per  day  of  shipwrights  are  3  francs  ;  they  offer  themselves  to 
the  ship  builders. 

No.  26.  In  this  consulate  there  are  only  private  ship  building  yards,  which  are  the  result  of 
private  enterprise. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  for  careening  vessels  at  Nantes,  although  a 
great  number  of  French  and  foreign  vessels  are  repaired  at  Nantes,  the  security  of  the  river  of 
Nantes  permitting  at  all  times  to  heave  down  a  ship  to  careen.  However,  a  dock  is  now  in 
construction  at  St.  Nazaire,  entrance  of  the  river  of  Nantes,  which  will  unite  all  the  facilities 
that  may  be  required  for  repairs  of  large  vessels,  such  as  dock  for  careening,  dry  dock,  &c. 

No.  28.  When  those  docks  shall  be  ready,  foreign  as  well  as  French  vessels  may  use  them,  but 
the  conditions  are  not  yet  known. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways  in  this  district. 

No.  30.  By  information  from  ship  builders  ;  there  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  stocks  on  which 
vessels  are  built,  nor  in  the  manner  of  launching  vessels. 

No.  31.  There  are  no  machines,  tools,  or  implements  used  in  the  building  or  in  repairs  or 
vessels  which  are  not  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

No.  32.  The  only  materials  or  articles  used  in  ship  building  that  could  be  exported  with 
success  from  the  United  States  are  all  kinds  of  wood  ;  see  answers  Nos.  7  and  8  to  Queries 
No.  I. 

No.  33.  No  materials  or  articles  so  used  could  be  advantageously  brought  to  the  United  States 
for  sale. 

No.  34.  No  regular  charges  in  this  consulate,  per  ton,  for  building  vessels  ;  merchants  make 
various  bargains  with  the  ship  builder,  and  the  price  depends  much  on  the  form  and  strength 
of  the  vessel ;  however,  the  price  may  be  calculated  from  135  to  140  francs  per  ton. 

No.  35.  No  foreign  vessels  can  be  imported  into  France,,  but  foreigners  may  buy  French 
vessels  by  paying  a  duty  of  two  francs  per  ton  measurement ;  (this  duty  has  just  been  taken  off.) 

No.  36.  The  foregoing  information  has  been  obtained  from  ship  builders,  ship  brokers, 
masters  of  vessels,  and  other  persons  of  respectability  and  practical  understanding. 

No.  37.  To  my  knowledge  no  books  or  pamphlets  have  recently  been  published  in  France  on 
the  aforesaid  subjects. 

No.  38.  Trade,  in  general,  has  improved  very  much  in  this  country  within  the  last  two  years. 
Ship  building  has  taken,  in  1853,  a  great  extension.  One  can  assign  the  cause  of  this  prosperity 
to  the  peace  which  this  country  enjoys  at  present,  and  especially  to  the  requirements  of  trade  in 
exportations  of  every  kind,  stimulated  by  emigration  for  Australia  and  California. 
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No.  39.  They  have  lately  commenced  to  huild  in  France,  especially  at  Nantes,  ships  as  clippers, 
which  are  similar  to  those  huilt  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  could  be  a  material  interest  in  introducing  into  this  consulate  an  improvement  of  American 
ship  building,  there  being  now  little  or  no  difference  between  ships  of  both  countries.  An  im 
provement  that  has  been  introduced  into  France,  from  the  United  States,  is,  the  system  of 
Messrs.  Barbe,  Morisse  &  La  Hure,  in  regard  to  blocks. 

No.  40.  The  commerce  of  this  consulate  with  the  United  States  is  of  little  importance,  and  I 
cannot  see  what  could  be  done  to  improve  its  languishing  state.  Nantes  has  nothing  to  ship 
direct  to  the  United  States,  and  the  6  or  7  American  vessels  that  come  to  this  place  every  year 
with  cotton,  a  little  rice,  and  staves,  go  round  La  Eochelle  or  Bordeaux,  to  load  at  either  of 
those  places  for  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  an  improvement  may  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  docks  now  building  at  St.  Nazaire,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Loire,  will 
have  been  finished,  as  they  are  expected  to  afford  sufficient  inducements  for  making  this  port  the 
station  for  the  transatlantic  lines  from  this  to  the  United  States. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  It  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  obtain  from  the  navy  board  in  this  consulate  any  par 
ticulars  concerning  the  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  French  merchant  service,  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  persons  to  obtain  the  necessary  information.  I  found 
that  Nantes  has  the  number  of  4,966  seamen  ;  Havre,  3,041  ;  Bordeaux,  3,494  ;  and  Marseilles, 
3,563.  The  sailors  in  the  French  merchant  service  are  almost  all  natives  of  France.  It  is  not 
permitted  to  a  French  merchant  vessel  to  have  any  foreign  sailors  on  board,  except  in  case  of 
necessity,  when  no  Frenchmen  can  be  obtained  ;  and  there  can  be  but  very  few  French  sailors 
in  foreign  trade. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  the  crew  of  French  vessels  is  as  follows :  Vessels  of  100 
tons  burden  have  a  crew  of  5  men  ;  of  150  tons,  7  men  ;  of  200  tons,  9  men  ;  of  250  tons,  11 
men  ;  of  300  tons,  12  men  ;  of  400  to  450  tons,  14  men;  of  450  to  500  tons,  16  men;  of  600 
to  700  tons,  18  men.  The  officers  are  the  captain,  the  first  mate,  and  the  lieutenant — (the 
insurance  offices  now  require  that  the  first  mate  of  a  vessel,  going  beyond  the  Cape,  be  exam 
ined  and  appointed  as  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  ;)  some  French  vessels  have  no  lieutenant, 
his  duty  is  performed  by  a  boatswain.  The  same  officers  command  steamboats.  The  duties  of 
these  several  officers  are  the  same  as  in  the  merchant  service  of  the  United  States.  The  captain 
has  the  direction  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  commercial  business;  the  first  mate  keeps  all  in  order 
on  board  of  the  vessel,  and  among  the  crew;  he  is  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  what  is  expended 
on  board,  and  of  the  cargoes  received  and  discharged  ;  the  lieutenant,  or  second  mate,  assists 
the  first  mate  in  his  several  duties,  and  the  boatswain  assists  those  two  officers  and  orders  the 
crew  to  execute  their  commands,  and  he  takes  care  that  the  stowage  of  the  cargo  is  well 
executed. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  employed  for  vessels  going  in  and  out  of  port.  However,  some  foreign 
vessels  employ  them  to  go  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  neighborhood,  especially  the 
Americans,  who  go  always  from  this  place  either  to  La  Kochelle  or  Bordeaux  to  take  a  cargo 
for  the  United  States. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  no  more  employed  in  this  consulate  ;  the  masters,  for  several  years 
past,  have  had  the  direction  of  all  the  commercial  business  concerning  ship  and  cargo. 
10  P 
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No.  5.  Every  seaman  in  France  is  registered  in  a  book  called  the  "  Matricule,"  kept  at  the 
navy  board,  which  establishes  the  list  of  crew,  and  which  contains  the  principal  conditions  of 
their  shipment.  Three  per  cent,  is  always  deducted  from  the  wages  of  sailors  and  officers  in 
merchant  vessels  ;  that  money  goes  into  the  fund  of  the  "Invalides,"  (fund  for  disabled  and 
infirm  seamen,)  and  when  a  sailor  gets  old,  he  very  often  obtains  a  little  pension  paid  by  that 
fund. 

No.  6.  In  this  consulate  when  vessels  arrive  with  sick  sailors  on  board  they  are  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  there  they  are  cured  at  the  ship's  expense ;  it  is  the  same  when  they  fall  sick  in  a 
foreign  country. 

No.  7.  In  this  consulate  sailors  offer  themselves  for  from  40  to  45  francs  per  month. 

No.  8.  French  laws  are  expressly  against  French  sailors  shipping  on  board  foreign  vessels  ; 
therefore  a  very  small  number  of  French  sailors  navigate  on  board  foreign  vessels,  and  those 
are,  for  the  most  part,  deserters. 

No.  9.  Very  seldom  French  sailors  are  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  French  ports  ; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  so  employed,  and  without  a  special  authorization  from  the  navy 
board  they  would  be  considered  as  deserters.  Whenever  an  American  or  any  other  foreign 
vessel  arrives  in  this  consulate,  and  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  navy  board  that  a  French 
sailor  is  of  the  crew,  he  is  immediately  claimed  by  that  board  and  discharged. 

No.  10.  The  rations  and  allowances  to  sailors  in  the  French  merchant  service  are  as  follows, 
per  day :  18  ounces  biscuit,  or  24  ounces  soft  bread  ;  J  bottle  wine,  or  the  28th  part  of  a  bottle 
brandy;  1^  bottle  cider  or  beer;  8  ounces  beef,  or  6  ounces  pork  ;  2  ounces  dry  vegetables,  or 
1  ounce  rice.  On  Friday  they  generally  have,  instead  of  meat,  4  ounces  codfish  and  4  ounces 
cheese.  When  a  French  vessel  is  obliged  to  put  into  a  foreign  port  the  crew  has  the  same 
rations,  but  in  fresh  beef  or  pork,  bread,  &c.  The  French  merchant  vessels  have  no  shipping 
articles;  they  have  only  a  "Hole  d'Equipage,"  or  list  of  crew,  of  which  a  copy  remains  at  the 
navy  board.  A  sailor  loses  his  wages  when  he  deserts,  and  in  that  case  half  of  his  wages  goes 
to  the  owners,  and  half  to  the  invalides  fund.  When  a  sailor  is  guilty  of  an  offence  or  crime, 
he  is  tried  according  to  the  decree  of  March  21,  1852. 

No.  11.  No  clothing  is  furnished  on  board  of  merchant  vessels,  except  on  board  of  whaling 
vessels  ;  but  the  law  obliges  all  masters,  except  the  coasting  traders,  to  ship  a  medicine  chest ; 
and  whenever  the  crew  is  over  30  men,  they  are  obliged  to  ship  a  surgeon.  The  wages 
advanced  to  the  crew  are,  for  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  one  month  ;  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  two  ditto  ;  beyond  the  Cape,  three  ditto. 

No.  12.  When  a  vessel  is  wrecked,  the  men  are  sent  home  at  the  expense  of  the  invalid  fund; 
in  all  other  cases,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  ship  ;  and  when  sailors  are  discharged  for  any 
cause  of  mutiny,  they  are  sent  to  France  by  a  man-of-war. 

No.  13.  The  system  of  discipline  and  punishment  for  offences  adopted  is  that  of  the  decree  of 
the  21st  March,  1852. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  French  sailors  seems  to  increase  in  France,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
wages  as  well  on  board  of  men-of-war  as  on  board  of  merchant  vessels,  and  also  to  the  good 
treatment  towards  the  crew. 

No.  15.  The  province  of  la  Bretagne  furnishes  a  great  number  of  seamen.  They  are  reputed 
to  be  of  an  easy  character,  and  having  much  patience.  The  provinces  of  Normandy  and 
Provence  are  the  parts  of  France,  after  Bretagne,  that  furnish  the  most  seamen.  The  ap 
prentice  system  of  sailors  begins  while  they  are  boys.  In  France,  every  boat,  craft,  or  vessel 
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whatsoever,  that  navigates  on  the  sea  or  on  the  seashore,  that  does  any  kind  of  trade  or  fishery 
on  the  coast,  is  obliged  to  have  a  list  of  crew,  and,  in  consequence,  a  boy,  for  the  navy  board 
does  not  deliver  a  list  of  crew  without  shipping  a  boy  ;  and  vessels  having  20  men  are  under 
the  obligation  to  ship  two  boys.  Tliis  makes  the  sailors  in  France.  In  all  the  principal  com 
mercial  ports — such  as  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and  Marseilles — there  are  ships  established 
as  schools  for  boys,  supplied  by  government,  and  under  the  care  of  private  societies.  The 
fishery  of  the  sardine  (a  small  fish)  on  this  coast  is  very  active,  and  employs  a  great  number  of 
boats ;  it  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  province  la  Bretagne.  The  pilots  form  a  class 
apart.  After  they  have  served  on  board  a  man-of-war  the  time  required  by  law,  they  are 
appointed  apprentice  pilots  ;  and  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  and  when  pilots  are  wanted,  they 
are  examined  and  appointed  pilots  if  they  are  found  capable  of  fulfilling  that  duty. 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  in  the  naval  service  are  as  follows:  Sailors  of  1st  class,  when  on 
shore,  per  month,  33  francs  ;  sailors  of  2d  class,  30  francs  ;  sailors  of  3d  class,  24  francs.  An 
extra  sum  of  3  francs  is  allowed  to  the  first  two  classes  when  they  embark.  In  some  ports,  an 
extra  sum  of  3  franca  is  allowed  to  the  gunner,  and  to  the  man  who  steers  the  captain's  boat  ; 
to  the  light  topmen  the  same  ;  to  the  sailor  who  fulfils  the  duty  of  quartermaster,  9  francs. 
The  officers  of  any  rank  receive  nothing  extra.  Sailors  are  induced  to  enter  the  naval  service 
by  the  advantageous  price  the  government  allows  to  seamen,  and  the  little  pension  which  is  the 
reward  of  their  services  ;  and  no  one  can  be  master  of  a  vessel,  either  for  coasting  or  high  seas 
trade,  if  he  has  not  served  in  the  naval  service  for  three  years  before  his  examination. 

No.  17.  Sailors,  when  they  stay  on  shore,  are  subject  to  civil  duties  and  to  taxes,  as  any  other 
persons  on  land. 

No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  not  subject  to  conscription  ;  but  they  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
for  the  naval  service  ;  for  when  a  boy  intends  to  be  a  sailor,  he  is  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
navy  board,  called  "  Matricule  ;"  and  from  that  time  he  belongs  to  the  naval  service,  and  gov 
ernment  can  take  him  whenever  required,  whether  he  is  married  or  not ;  but  he  is  exempt 
from  conscription. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  merchant  service  whenever  French  sailors  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  then  they  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  crew.  In  the  north  part  of  France, 
where  seamen  are  numerous,  it  is  seldom  tolerated  ;  but  in  the  south  part  of  France,  especially 
at  Marseilles,  where  alien  sailors  are  in  greater  number  than  in  any  other  port  of  France, 
it  is  very  often  the  case. 

No.  20.  The  Bretons  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best  sailors.  They  are  of  a  mild  character 
and  great  patience,  and  withstand  the  greatest  fatigues  and  privations  ;  for  all  expeditions  to 
the  north  and  cold  countries  those  sailors  are  preferred.  The  sailors  from  the  south  part  of 
France,  known  by  the  name  of  Provenceaux,  are  quick  and  bold,  but  often  are  bad-headed  ; 
still  they  possess  a  great  quality,  which  is  rare  among  the  Bretons,  that  of  being  sober. 

No.  21.  The  theory  or  system  of  navigation  adopted  by  the  French  merchant  sailors  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  as  that  which  sailors  of  other  countries  employ  ;  it  is  based  on  the  "triangles 
Spheriques,"  (spherical  triangles,)  from  which  one  arrives  at  a  calculation  of  the  latitude  by  the 
meridian  observation  of  the  planets  ;  and  the  longitude  by  the  distance  of  the  planets,  the 
chronometer,  and  dead  reckoning.  The  coasting  traders  for  the  calculation  by  dead  reckoning 
make  use  of  tables  of  reduction.  The  principal  books  of  navigation  made  use  of  by  candidates 
for  the  rank  of  master  of  high  sea  trade  or  coasting  trade  are,  Fournier,  Ducome,  and  Guepratte ; 
this  last  work  is  much  studied,  but  used  only  in  the  military  navy.  The  instruments  are  all 
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manufactured  in  France,  and,  of  late  years,  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  they  were  at  least 
equal  in  quality  to  the  English  instruments,  which  formerly  were  much  used  here.  I  learn 
there  is  no  material  difference  between  French  instruments  and  those  of  other  nations.  The 
names  of  the  principal  manufacturers  ior  the  "instruments  a  reflexion"  are,  Gambey,  Tedi, 
Loiieul,  (successor  of  Lenoir,)  all  at  Paris. 

French  chronometers,  as  the  other  instruments  above  mentioned,  can  compete  with  the 
English  instruments,  and  are  manufactured  by  Molet,  Briquet,  and  Berthould,  who  furnish 
government ;  and,  also,  by  Wineries,  H.  Eobert,  Moinet,  Houdin,  and  Detouche.  I  can  men 
tion  a  new  instrument,  the  "  Barometer  Aneroide,"  which  is  much  used  by  French  seamen, 
who  attribute  to  it  the  same  sensibility  as  barometers  with  quicksilver.  It  occupies  little 
room,  being  no  larger  than  a  chronometer  and  of  the  same  form.  The  price  of  this  instrument 
is  55  francs,  with  the  box.  The  prices  of  the  mathematical  books  used  by  the  candidates  for 
the  rank  of  masters  are :  Fournier,  complete,,  26  francs  ;  Ducume,  1C  francs  ;  Guepratte,  28 
francs  ;  Matena's  Nautical  Notices,  Coast  of  Europe,  12  francs. 

No.  22.  The  above  information  has  been  obtained  from  different  able  persons. 

No.  23.  No  books,  pamphlets,  or  reports  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published  recently  in 
this  consulate  on  the  aforesaid  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  necessary  particulars  to  answer  separately  the 
questions,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  G;  the  following  recapitulation  embraces  them  all  as  near 
as  possible  :********** 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  French  vessels  in  coasting  trade  in  this  consulate  is  with 
England,  with  the  north  of  Europe  and  Spain;  the  internal  coasting  trade  is  with  Marseilles 
and  Cette.  In  the  south  of  France  the  coasting  trade  extends  itself  over  the  whole  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  sea.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  price  of  the  freights  for  coasting  trade,  which 
varies  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  goods  on  the  spot  to  be  transported.  The  prices  of 
freight  per  ton  are  as  follows  :  to  the  French  West  India  colonies,  from  25  to  30  francs  ;  to 
foreign  colonies,  40  to  50  francs  ;  to  the  Island  Bourbon,  40  to  50  francs. 

No.  8.  The  French  products  that  maintain  the  coasting  trade  are :  corn,  wine,  conserves 
alirncntaries,  salt  fish,  wood  for  hoops,  and  slates,  &c.  With  England  France  has  a  great  trade 
in  corn  ;  with  Spain,  a  number  of  articles  from  Paris,  such  as  silk,  jewels,  and  Bordeaux  and 
Champagne  wines. 

No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  of  France  extends  itself  on  every  branch  of  industry,  and 
those  in  this  consulate  are  corn,  wine,  timber,  salt  beef  and  pork,  conserves  alimentaires, 
slates,  wood  for  hoops,  cotton  cloth  of  Cholet,  sail  cloth,  refined  sugar,  &c. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  in  any  trade  between  foreign  countries  and 
France  ;  but  the  goods  imported  by  them,  if  they  are  not  prohibited,  pay  a  higher  duty  than  if 
they  were  imported  by  French  vessels.  A  number  of  nations,  however,  have  conventions  and 
treaties  with  France,  such  as  the  United  States,  June  24,  1822  ;  England,  February  8,  1826  ; 
Bolivia,  December  9,  1834;  Great  Duche  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  July  19,  1836;  Texas, 
September  25,  1839  ;  Holland,  July  25,  1840  ;  Belgium,  July  16,  1842  ;  Brazil,  January  8, 
1826  ;  New  Grenada,  November  14,  1832,  and  April  18,  1840  ;  Venezuela  Republic,  March  11, 
1833  ;  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  April  8,  1836;  and  Mexican  Republic,  March  9,  1839. 
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The  products  imported  direct  from  those  countries  in  their  own  vessels  do  not  pay  any  more 
duties  than  if  imported  by  French  vessels, — however,  with  some  restrictions. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  distinctions  as  to  any  foreign  countries,  or  as  to  foreign  or  domestic 
ports,  made  with  respect  to  entering  or  clearing  foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast ;  but 
if  by  domestic  ports  is  understood  a  French  port,  the  laws  of  France  forbid  any  foreign  vessels 
to  introduce  a  cargo  from  one  French  port  into  another  French  port,  which  would  be  considered 
as  coasting  trade.  Spanish  vessels  only  have  a  right,  in  virtue  of  ancient  treaties,  to  do  the 
coasting  trade  in  France. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duties  exacted  from  foreign  vessels  that  have  no  treaty  or  convention 
with  France  are  as  follows  :  3  francs  75  centimes  per  ton,  measurement  in  France  ;  18  francs  if 
the  vessel  is  under  200  tons,  and  36  francs  if  she  is  above  200  tons,  clearance  duty ;  1  franc  for  the 
passport,  1  franc  for  the  permit ;  and  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount, 
and  1  franc  for  the  receipt.  The  tonnage  duties  exacted  from  foreign  vessels  that  have  a  treaty 
or  a  convention  with  France  are  as  follows :  Spanish  vessels  pay  no  tonnage  duty,  except  when 
they  come  from  England  or  from  English  possessions  in  Europe ;  then  they  pny  :  1  franc  per  ton, 
measurement  in  France  ;  2  francs  if  the  vessel  is  under  150  tons  ;  6  francs  if  she  is  of  300  tons; 
and  15  francs  if  she  is  above  300  tons  burden,  clearance  duty;  1  franc  for  the  passport;  50  cen 
times  for  the  permit  ;  and  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  and  50  cen 
times  for  the  receipt.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  pay  :  5  francs  per  ton  register  ;  2  francs  if 
the  vessel  is  under  150  tons;  6  francs  from  150  to  300  tons  ;  15  francs  above  300  tons,  clearance 
duty  ;  1  franc  for  the  passport,  and  50  centimes  for  the  receipt.  English  vessels,  when  they 
come  from  England  or  from  the  English  possessions  in  Europe  pay  :  1  franc  per  ton,  measured 
in  France  ;  2  francs  if  the  vessel  is  under  150  tons  ;  6  francs  if  she  is  from  150  to  300  tons  ; 
and  15  francs  if  she  is  above  300  tons,  clearance  duty ;  1  franc  for  the  passport ;  50  centimes  for  the 
permit ;  and  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  and  50  centimes  for  the 
receipt.  When  English  vessels  come  from  any  other  countries  than  from  England  or  from  their 
possessions  in  Europe,  they  pay  the  same  tonnage  duties  as  any  other  vessels  that  have  no  treaty 
with  France.  Eussian  vessels  coming  in  ballast  from  England  or  from  English  possessions  in 
Europe,  pay  one  franc  per  ton,  as  do  the  English  vessels.  When  they  come  from  any  Russian 
ports,  excepting  from  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Azoff  Sea,  in  ballast  or  with 
cargoes,  they  pay  no  tonnage  duty  at  all ;  but  in  all  other  cases  they  pay  3  francs  75  centimes 
per  ton,  with  the  clearance  duties,  &c.,  as  do  foreign  vessels  without  any  treaty.  Dutch  vessels, 
when  they  come  from  England  or  from  the  English  possessions  in  Europe,  in  ballast  or  loaded, 
without  doing  any  commercial  transactions,  pay:  1  franc  per  ton,  measured  in  France;  2  francs  if 
the  vessel  is  under  150  tons  ;  6  francs  from  150  to  300  tons  ;  and  15  francs  if  over  300  tons, 
clearance  duty  ;  1  franc  for  the  passport ;  50  centimes  for  the  permit ;  and  an  additional  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  and  50  centimes  for  the  receipt.  When  they  come  from 
England  or  from  English  possessions  in  Europe,  loaded  and  doing  commercial  transactions,  or 
coming  from  any  other  ports  in  Europe,  they  pay  :  3  francs  75  centimes  per  ton,  measured  in 
France ;  18  francs  if  the  vessel  is  under  200  tons ;  and'  36  francs  if  over  200  tons,  clearance  duty ; 
1  franc  for  the  passport ;  1  franc  for  the  permit ;  and  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  amount,  and  one  franc  for  the  receipt.  When  they  come  from  Holland,  they  pay  :  2 
francs  10  centimes  per  ton,  measured  in  France  ;  1  franc  for  the  passport ;  50  centimes  for  the 
permit  ;  and  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  and  50  centimes  for  the 
receipt.  When  Dutch  vessels  are  in  the  conditions  of  paying  the  said  tonnage  duty  of  2  francs  and 
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10  centimes  per  ton,  &c.,  it  cannot  be  exacted  but  once  in  the  course  of  the  year  they  arrive  in. 
Belgium  vessels  pay  the  same  tonnage  duties  as  the  Dutch  vessels.  Danish  vessels,  coming 
from  any  other  port  except  from  the  English  possessions  in  Europe,  pay  as  follows  :  For  steam 
vessels,  transporting  passengers,  and  for  sailing  vessels,  when  they  enter  into  a  French  port  for 
shelter  and  leave  it  with  the  same  cargo  on  board  ;  for  those  run  ashore  and  leaving  port  with  their 
cargo;  for  those  putting  into  port  for  repairs,  damages,  or  for  orders,  but  without  doing  any  com 
mercial  transaction  :  6  centimes  per  ton,  measured  in  France  ;  1  franc  for  the  passport ;  50  cen 
times  for  permit,  and  50  centimes  for  receipt.  When  they  come  from  any  other  port,  they  pay  :  2 
francs  10  centimes  per  ton.  measured  in  France  ;  1  franc  for  the  passport ;  50  centimes  for  the 
permit,  and  50  centimes  for  the  receipt.  Brazillian,  Bolivian,  Uruguayan,  Mexican,  Venezuelan, 
Equadorian,  Guatemalian,  Costa  Kican,  and  New  Granadian  vessels  pay,  when  they  come  from  the 
English  possessions  in  Europe,  except  when  they  are  obliged  to  put  into  a  French  port,  as  follows : 
1  franc  per  ton,  measured  in  France ;  2  francs  if  the  vessel  is  under  150  tons ;  6  francs  from  150  to 
300  tons ;  and  15  francs,  over  300  tons,  clearance  duty  ;  1  franc  for  the  passport ;  50  centimes 
for  the  permit;  and  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  and  50  centimes 
for  the  receipt.  When  those  vessels  come  from  any  other  port  than  from  the  English  posses 
sions  in  Europe,  they  pay  no  tonnage  duty  at  all.  Vessels  belonging  to  Portugal,  Mecklenburg, 
Austria,  Hanseatic  Towns,  Tuscany,  Naples, and  Prussia,  wherever  they  come  from,  pay  no 
tonnage  duty  when  obliged  to  put  into  a  French  port  for  shelter,  &c.}  but  in  that  case  only  are 
they  exempt.  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels,  going  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  foreign 
port,  if  they  are  obliged  to  put  into  a  French  port,  then  they  pay,  when  loaded,  50  centimes 
per  ton,  measured  in  France ;  18  francs  if  the  vessel  is  under  200  tons  ;  and  36  francs  if  she  is  over 
200  tons,  clearance  duty  ;  1  franc  for  the  passport  ;  1  franc  for  the  permit ;  and  an  additional 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount.  If  the  vessel  is  in  ballast,  the  tonnage  duty  is  but 
25  centimes  per  ton,  and  the  other  expenses  as  above.  There  is  no  light  money,  hospital  money, 
or  other  duties  or  taxes  exacted  from  foreign  vessels  in  this  consulate. 

No.  13.  In  this  consulate  there  is  a  pilot  office  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  navy, 
and  the  pilotage  is  regulated  by  an  official  tariff ;  from  Nantes  to  Paimboeuf  the  pilotage  is 
paid  on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  from  Paimboeuf  to  sea  it  is  paid  on  the  draught  of  water  of 
the  vessel.  Pilots  are  licensed,  and  they  can  generally  be  relied  on  for  safety,  as  they  have  a 
long  time  practised  as  apprentices  before  they  are  examined  as  pilots  by  a  commission  composed 
of  pilots,  merchants,  captains,  ("au  long  cours,")  and  officers  of  the  navy. 

No.  14.  Each  port  has  its  quarantine  regulations,  but  the  general  quarantine  fees  and  charges 
are  the  same  in  every  French  port,  and  are  as  follows  :  From  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean, 
5  centimes  per  ton  for  French  vessels  ;  10  centimes  per  ton  for  foreign  vessels  ;  15  centimes  per 
ton  for  vessels  coining  from  the  colonies,  (long  cours  ;)  5  centimes  per  ton  for  packets  corning 
on  a  fixed  day  from  a  European  port  into  a  port  of  the  ocean,  or  from  a  foreign  port  into  a 
French  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  the  usual  passage  does  not  exceed  twelve  hours.  These 
packets  are  at  liberty  to  make  an  agreement  to  pay  50  centimes  per  ton  for  a  year,  or  25 
centimes  per  ton  for  G  months. 

Quarantine  dues :  3  centimes  per  ton  per  day  during  the  quarantine  of  the  vessel ;  expenses 
at  the  lazarhouse  for  each  person,  2  francs  per  day. 

Purification  dues:  50  centimes  per  220  Ibs.  for  goods,  packages,  &c.;  1  franc  per  100  hides  ; 
50  centimes  for  small  skins  not  packed  up.  At  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  St.  Nazaire,  first  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  this  consulate,  they  are  boarded  by  a  custom-house  lieutenant,  who 
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is  the  sanitary  agent  and  who  gives  the  entry  to  the  vessel  if  she  has  on  board  a  regular 
clean  bill  of  health.  Whenever  a  vessel  arrives  from  the  colonies,  from  foreign  ports,  and  from 
the  French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  she  ought  to  have  on  board  a  bill  of  health,  delivered 
by  the  authorities  of  the  place  and  signed  by  the  French  consul,  if  she  comes  from  a  foreign 
port. 

No.  15.  There  is  only  one  hospital  in  this  place  where  foreign  as  well  as  French  seamen  are 
admitted.  The  American  sailors  pay  \\  franc  per  day.  Their  admission  is  obtained  by  the 
consul,  and  I  have  been  told  by  American  sailors  that  they  could  not  receive  better  treatment 
and  care  at  their  own  homes  than  in  that  hospital. 

No.  16.  Is  answered  by  No.  15. 

No.  I1?.  The  port  regulations  in  this  consulate  are  very  easy  to  be  executed,  and  they  are  the 
same  for  French  and  foreign  vessels.  When  a  vessel  arrives  in  port,  the  master  or  his  broker 
enters  her  at  the  harbor  master's  office,  who  gives  him,  if  it  is  possible,  the  berth  at  the  quay 
or  wharf  which  the  receiver  of  his  cargo  wishes  to  have  ;  if  not,  another  berth.  No  fees  or 
wharfage  dues  are  exacted  from  the  masters,  but  they  are  obliged  to  hoist  their  colors  whenever 
the  harbor  master  may  hoist  his  flag. 

No.  18.  When  passengers  arrive,  their  baggage  is  inspected  at  the  custom-house,  and  then 
the  master  takes  the  passengers  to  the  navy  board,  where  they  are  discharged  from  off  the  role 
of  equipage,  or  crew  list,  but  no  fees  whatever  are  exacted. 

No.  19.  In  this  consulate  the  merchants  pay  2  francs  per  ton  to  put  the  merchandise  from 
the  ship  to  the  wharf;  2  francs  50  centimes  if  they  are  weighed;  2  francs  50  centimes  if 
they  are  not  weighed,  but  stowed  in  the  store-room  ;  three  francs  per  ton  to  put  them  on  the 
wharf,  to  weigh  them,  and  to  stow  them  in  the  store-room.  The  transport  from  the  wharf  to 
the  store-room  is  1  franc  25  centimes  per  ton. 

No.  20.  The  greater  part  of  the  engines  used  in  French  steam  vessels  are  made  at  Nantes,  at 
the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Gaelic,  a  man  of  great  talent.  The  manufactures  of  Mr.  Gache  have, 
within  two  years,  taken  a  considerable  extent,  and  seem  to  be  received  with  additional  favor 
every  day.  The  peculiarity  of  his  screw  engines  is  considered  a  perfection,  as  it  admits  of  their 
being  placed  in  the  rising  of  the  ship's  floor  aft,  reserving  entirely  for  the  goods  to  ship  that 
part  of  the  vessel  that,  by  her  shape,  may  receive  the  greatest  quantity  of  them.  Several  com 
panies  have  undertaken  to  perform  the  coasting  trade  with  steam  vessels  ;  they  have  established 
their  society  in  France,  and  make  their  transports  with  screw  steam  vessels,  (engine,  Gache.) 
One  of  those  companies  has  undertaken  the  transport  of  goods  on  the  river  Seine,  from  Paris  to 
Kouen,  in  opposition  to  the  railway,  which  succeeds  very  well ;  another  between  Bordeaux  and 
Rouen,  and  a  third  between  Paris  and  London. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  manufactories  of  engines  :  1st.  Manu 
factory  of  Creuzot,  in  the  department  of  Saone  and  Loire,  administrated  under  the  firm  of 
Chnedre  &  Co.  This  establishment  is  the  finest  in  France,  of  private  industry.  It  has 
furnished  a  large  number  of  engines,  of  great  power,  to  government,  to  commerce,  and  to  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  also  for  exportation  to  Italy.  2d.  Manufactory  of  Mr.  Cave,  at 
Paris,  also  very  considerable.  This  and  the  above  mentioned  establishment  are  the  only  ones 
in  private  industry  that  can  furnish  engines  of  600  horse  power  and  more.  3d.  Manufactory 
of  Mr.  Mazolme,  at  Havre ;  4th,  that  of  Mr.  Lillus,  at  the  same  place  ;  and  5th,  that  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  Marseilles.  These  manufactories  can  furnish  engines  of  420  horse  power.  Besides 
these  establishments  of  private  industry,  I  have  to  signalize  a  most  splendid  establishment 
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belonging  to  government,  situated  at  Indret,  in  the  river  of  Nantes,  six  miles  from  that  town, 
where  are  manufactured  almost  all  the  engines  for  men-of-war,  such  as  the  one  for  the  "  Napo 
leon"  man-of-war  of  1st  rank,  mixed,  with  a  screw  engine  of  950  horse  power,  and  which 
obtained  with  her  engine  a  running  of  14  knots.  France  may  now,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
draw  her  engines  from  her  national  manufactories.  The  import  duties  on  engines  coming  from 
foreign  countries  are  33  francs  per  cent. 

No.  21.  The  steam  vessels  generally  use  coals  obtained  from  England  ;  the  prices  vary  from 
30  to  35  francs  per  ton  ;  those  from  Cardiff  are  preferred.  There  are  several  coal  mines  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  Loire  ;  the  working  of  those  mines  becomes  more  important  every 
year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  general  use  of  French  coals  will  check  the  monopoly  which 
yields  so  much  to  foreigners  for  present  supplies.  In  the  south  part  of  France,  at  Bouc,  depart 
ment  of  the  Khone,  there  are  coal  mines  of  an  excellent  quality,  which  furnish  all  the 
engine  manufactories  of  that  country. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  consulate  are  rather  increasing  since 
1852,  on  account  of  the  number  of  ships  that  are  employed  for  California  and  Australia. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  ports  in  this  consulate  are 
also  on  the  increase. 

On  the  queries  24,  25,  and  26,  I  have  consulted  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nantes,  and 
was  favored  with  the  following  answers  : 

No.  24.  A  reduction  in  the  navigation  tax,  and,  principally,  a  reduction  in  the  import  duties 
of  the  United  States  on  our  products,  are  the  only  means  which  appear  to  us  calculated  to  give 
assurance  of  the  extension  and  the  conservation  of  our  commercial  relations. 

No.  25.  The  articles  which  our  place  furnishes  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  are  :  pre 
pared  calfskins,  conserves  alimentaires,  the  wine  from  the  upper  Loire,  vinegar,  ochre,  &c. 
Having  for  some  years  a  railway  from  Nantes  to  Paris,  we  receive  with  facility  and  speed  the 
articles  of  Parisian  industry  that  could  be  exported  with  advantage  from  France  to  the  United 
States. 

No.  26.  The  articles  that  can  be  sent  with  advantage  from  the  United  States  to  the  port  of 
Nantes  are  :  cotton,  rice,  timber,  pitch  pine,  and  all  other  articles  which  are  sent  to  the  other 
ports  of  France.  No  doubt  the  completion  of  the  dock  at  St.  Nazaire  will  bring  new  and  great 
lacilities  in  the  relations  of  the  port  of  Nantes  with  the  United  States  ;  and  those  facilities  will 
yet  be  augmented  by  new  railways,  that  will  hereafter  unite  our  city  to  the  manufacturing 
cities  of  our  east  frontiers  and  those  of  Switzerland,  where  the  cotton  from  the  United  States 
will  meet  with  a  considerable  sale. 

No.  27.  In  this  consulate  there  is  no  carrying  trade — foreign,  domestic,  or  internal — that 
American  vessels  may  advantageously  participate  in  ;  the  laws  are  against  coasting  trade  by 
any  foreign  vessels,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  any  advantage  if  a  modification  of  such 
laws  could  be  effected  by  the  United  States. 

No.  28.  French  merchant  vessels  have  always  on  board  a  long  boat  and  several  small  boats, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Boats  of  oak  are  generally  sold  by  the  foot,  and  the  prices 
are  so  many  francs  per  foot  of  her  length  :  thus,  a  boat  of  14  feet  will  cost  196  francs.  Boats 
for  use  of  vessels  going  to  sea,  and  foreign  built,  are,  like  vessels,  prohibited  from  importation. 
Small  boats,  fitted  only  to  be  used  in  rivers,  and  not  proper  for  sea,  may  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries  on  paying  a  duty  of  22  francs  per  ton  measurement. 
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No.  29.  There  are  no  packets  or  mail  lines  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  from  any  port  in  this 
consulate  to  foreign  ports  or  along  the  coast,  but  there  are  steam  vessels  regularly  between 
Nantes  and  each  of  the  following  places :  Bordeaux,  Lorient,  Vannes,  Santander,  Lisbon, 
and  Liverpool,  which  take  goods  and  passengers,  but  no  mails. 

No.  30.  The  ordinary  mode  of  effecting  insurances  on  vessels  in  this  consulate  is  as  follows : 
The  insurance  is  effected  by  a  sworn  broker,  and  there  are  in  Nantes  6  insurance  companies 
which  have  a  capital  of  from  5  to  6  millions  of  francs,  and  they  generally  insure  5  per  cent,  of 
their  capital  on  each  vessel.  There  are,  besides  these  companies,  a  number  of  private  under 
writers  who  insure  from  1,000  to  5,000  francs  on  each  vessel.  The  sums  that  may  be  insured 
by  those  companies  and  private  underwriters  may  amount  to  500,000  francs,  but  very  often  this 
is  not  sufficient ;  then  the  broker  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  French  places,  and  even  to 
foreign  places.  The  usual  rates  are :  for  coasting  trade,  from  1^-  per  cent,  to  2|  per  cent,  in 
summer,  and  from  2^  to  3  per  cent,  in  winter  ;  rates  vary  according  to  the  destination  ;  by  the 
year,  8  per  cent.  For  the  colonies,  for  going,  2J  per  cent.,  and  same  price  to  come  back  ;  by 
the  year,  with  permission  to  pass  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  9  per  cent.  When  a 
vessel  is  lost,  the  underwriters  have  to  pay  the  amount  they  insured  three  months  after  the  loss 
is  ascertained  ;  but  they  have  a  right  to  pay  immediately  on  a  discount  of  1^  per  cent.  When 
a  vessel  is  not  heard  of,  the  underwriters  are  to  pay  the  amount  they  insured  one  year  after  the 
last  news  received  for  the  voyages  beyond  Cape  Horn  and  Good  Hope,  and  after  nine  months  for 
all  voyages  at  this  side  of  those  capes,  and  six  months  for  the  coasting  trade.  These  periods  are 
doubled  for  a  voyage  to  the  whale  fishery  and  in  case  war  should  have  been  declared  during  the 
voyage. 

No.  31.  The  French  vessels,  when  going  into  the  seas  where  they  are  likely  to  encounter 
pirates,  such  as  to  the  Straits,  the  seas  of  China  or  Sumatra,  are  authorized  to  have  two  or  four 
guns  on  board,  besides  a  number  of  muskets  and  swords,  according  to  the  number  of  crew,  but 
in  time  of  peace  no  letters  of  marque  whatever  are  given. 

No.  32.  The  foregoing  information  I  have  obtained  from  different  persons  well  informed  and 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city. 

No.  33.  A  book  is  published  every  year  by  the  administration  of  the  custom-house  which 
gives  the  commerce  of  France  with  her  own  ports  and  her  commerce  with  other  nations.  It 
can  easily  be  procured  at  Paris  and  does  not  cost  more  than  $2.  That  for  1853  has  not  yet 
come  out.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  books  or  pamphlets  published  in  France  on  the  aforesaid 
subjects. 

No.  34.  I  have  nothing  to  state  as  to  former  years,  nor  have  I  any  general  information  to 
give  as  to  France.  In  1849,  when  I  was  appointed  consul,  little  business  was  going  on  in 
France ;  but  since  the  Emperor  is  at  the  head  of  government,  commerce,  generally  speaking, 
seems  to  prosper. 

11  P 
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BORDEAUX. 

FREDERIC  KAHL,  Consul. 

JANUARY  23,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  answers  to  your  queries  in  circular  instructions  of  last 
October,  together  with  some  pamphlets  of  useful  knowledge  for  ship  Luilders,  &c.  The  pam 
phlet  on  the  combination  of  timber  and  iron  framings,  in  the  building  of  ships,  recently  constructed 
by  Messrs.  L.  Arman  &  Co.,  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  by  this 
new  method  a  great  deal  of  timber  is  saved,  and  nearly  one  third  of  register  tonnage  gained 
by  thin  and  solid  iron  framings.  The  chief  inventor,  Mr.  L.  Arman,  of  the  firm  of  L.  Arman 
&  Co.,  has  received  a  patent  for  several  countries  in  Europe,  and  has  been  decorated  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  I  visited  the  ship  yard  of  L.  Arman  &  Co.,  and  convinced  myself  of 
the  solidity  of  this  new  kind  of  vessels  building  at  present;  I  also  ascertained,  from  reliable 
sources,  that  some  vessels  were  launched  a  considerable  time  past  and  stood  the  trial  very  well. 
Several  of  the  European  powers,  after  having  closely  examined  this  new  method  in  the  construc 
tion  of  vessels,  ordered  war  steamers  to  be  built  for  them.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
most  cheerfully  Messrs.  Annan's  plan  to  our  government,  and  hope  men  of  skill  in  ship  building 
will  approve  of  it,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  well  to  adopt  the  useful  improvements  of  other 
nations. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  dec. 

No.  1.  The  rule  for  ascertaining  the  register  tonnage  of  a  vessel  is  sole  and  uniform  all  over 
France.  *  *  * 

No.  2.  The  ownership  in  France  is  stated  as  follows  :  In  cases  of  new  built  vessels,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  original  law  of  the  2"7th  Vendemiaire,  an.  2,  the  owner  alleges  and  affirms, 
under  his  oath,  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  district,  on  presentation  of  a  written  decla 
ration  of  the  builder  :  1st.  That  he  is  a  French  citizen,  as  are  also  his  copartners,  if  any  inter 
ested  :  2d.  That  no  stranger  nor  foreign  person  is  interested  therein  :  3d.  That  the  vessel 

measures tons,  as  per  certificate  of  measurement  made  by  the  custom-house  :  4th.  That 

she  is  named  the :  5th.  That  she  appertains  to  or  hails  from  the  port  of . 

Act  of  this  declaration  being  granted  to  him,  he  presents  the  same  to  the  custom-house  Bureau 
of  Navigation.  In  this  office  he  signs  a  bonded  obligation  :  1st.  To  sail  and  continue  the  navi 
gation  of  the  ship  under  French  colors  and  in  legal  trade.  2d.  To  represent  the  vessel  at  any 
time  the  custom-house  may  claim,  or  to  testify  her  loss,  stranding  or  misfortune  ;  and  if  sold  to 
a  foreign  power  or  person,  to  return  the  act  of  ownership  or  register,  and  on  cancelling  the 
bonds,  pay  an  export  duty  of  two  francs  per  ton  register  in  case  of -such  sale  only.  These  pre 
liminaries  being  effected,  an  act  of  property  or  ownership,  termed  "Acte  de  Fraucisation,"  is 
claimed  from  the  general  custom-house  at  Paris,  and  granted  under  the  signature  and  seal  of 
the  minister  of  finances  in  the  following  terms  :  *  *  *  In  all  cases  of  a  ship  provided  with 
this  act  of  property — (excepting  when  being  a  portion  of  an  inheritance,  the  liquidation  is 
brought  before  a  civil  court  under  the  charge  of  proctors,  attorneys,  or  notaries) — the  sale  and 
transfer  of  a  vessel  is  equally  effected  by  the  sworn  maritime  brokers,  commissioned  and  ap 
pointed  by  government,  which  sale  and  transfer  is  done  in  the  terms  following :  *  *  *  A 
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copy  of  the  deed  is  deposited  at  the  custom-house,  inserted  on  the  original  hond  register,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  original  register  itself,  which  remains  with  the  same  force  and  value,  and  grants 
to  the  new  purchasers  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  heretofore  belonging  to  the  pre 
ceding  owners.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  new  act  or  register  is  required  at  every  change  of 
property  ;  the  parchment  itself  is  prepared  purposely  for  long  duration,  and  for  receiving 
numerous  endorsements. 

No.  3.  I  have  fully  answered  to  the  question  by  producing  a  copy  of  an  act  or  deed  of  trans 
fer,  as  may  be  seen  in  answer  to  query  No.  2. 

No.  4.  The  original  law  on  navigation  of  the  21  Vendemiaire,  year  2,  (21  September,  1*793,) 
prohibited  any  stranger's  being  admitted  owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  for  foreign  or  coast 
ing  trade,  reserved  alone  to  French  citizens  ;  but  an  important  amendment  was  made  to  that 
law  since  ;  and  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  9th  June,  1845,  a  French  owner  is  at  liberty  to  declare 
that  such  a  foreigner,  at  such  a  place  and  country,  is  interested  in  his  vessel  for  one  portion 
(but  ndt  over  in  any  case)  of  -/^ths  ;  the  French  holder  stands,  however,  responsible  for  his 
copartner,  and  guarantees  in  full  the  bonds  and  obligations  at  home.  This  amendment  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  well  considered  by  the  department,  and  may  lead,  at  a  future  day,  to  a 
system  of  reciprocity. 

No.  5.  From  the  same  motive  and  under  the  same  laws,  a  French  citizen  is  allowed  to  take 
openly  an  interest  in  a  foreign  vessel,  if  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  should  permit  it.  There 
are  only  three  circumstances  when  a  foreign  ship  can  be  made  French  :  they  are,  1st.  When  a 
prize  on  the  enemy  by  state  ships,  or  private  men-of-war:  2d.  When  seized,  detained,  and  con 
demned  for  an  infringement  of  the  laws,  by  government,  and  sold  in  course  by  the  administra 
tion  :  3d.  When  stranded  or  wrecked  on  a  French  coast,  saved  and  brought  to  port ;  in  which 
case,  her  repairs  and  fittings  must  amount  to  four  times  the  value  of  the  ship  sold  in  her  wrecked 
state.  In  this  last  case  the  administration  is  very  liberal  and  protects  the  transaction. 

No.  6.  The  number  of  vessels  built  within  the  limits  of  this  consulate,  during  the  year  1852 
was,  all  together,  29,  of  which  25  were  for  Bordeaux,  and  4  for  Havre,  as  follows  :  3  ships, 
measuring  from  219  to  285  tons  ;  5,  from  300  to  396  ;  1,  measuring  452  ;  1,  (of  wood  and  iron,) 
measuring  1,064 ;  7  barques  measuring  from  210  to  290 ;  6  brigs,  from  124  to  225  ;  1  schooner  meas 
uring  193 ;  1  ship,  532 ;  4  ships,  clippers,  (of  wood  and  iron,)  for  Havre,  measuring  from  600  to  800 
tons ;  5  iron  steamers  for  coast  and  river  trade.  Over  and  above  this  list,  which  I  have  now  neither 
time  nor  means,  at  the  moment,  to  set  forth,  according  to  table  A,  but  which  shall  hereafter  be 
forwarded,  I  beg  to  add  a  list  of  all  the  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Bordeaux  itself,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  31st  December,  1853.  This  list  is  composed  of 
93  ships  ;  103  barques  ;  54  brigs,  and  15  schooners,  making  a  total  of  265  vessels  in  all,  of 
which,  86  measure  from  100  to  200  tons  ;  93,  from  200  to  300  ;  49,  from  300  to  400  ;  22,  from 
400  to  500  ;  8,  from  500  to  600  ;  2,  from  600  to  TOO  ;  3,  from  TOO  to  800  ;  1,  from  800  to  900  ;  1, 
from  900  to  1,000  tons  :  besides,  20  to  30  steamers  plying  on  the  river  as  passage  boats,  and  whose 
force  is  40  and  not  exceeding  90  to  100  horse  power,  with  low  pressure  machines,  which,  though 
employed  daily  up  and  down  with  and  against  rapid  currents,  have  not  yet  met  with  a  serious 
accident  to  be  deplored. 

Of  these  265  vessels,  4  were  built  previous  to  1830,  2  in  1833,  6  in  1834,  4  in  1835,  4  in  1836, 
9  in  1837,  7  in  1838,  11  in  1839,  5  in  1840,  9  in  1841,  3  in  1842,  5  in  1843,  6  in  1844,  15  in 
1845,  16  in  1846,  25  in  1847,  12  in  1848,  14  in  1849,  25  in  1850,  21  in  1851,  25  in  1852,  37  in 
1853,  1  propeller  steamer  in  1853,  of  1,000  tons,  for  Havre  and  Paris.  These  265  vessels  are 
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exclusive  of  coasting  and  river  vessels,  whose  number  is  immense,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
extent  of  the  inland  rivers.  A  satisfactory  probable  account  cannot  be  given  of  them  at  this 
moment.  At  the  same  time  I  presume  such  a  return  is  of  less  importance  to  the  department 
than  the  exterior  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  observaticn  I  here  annex  a  note 
of  the  navigation  at  large  of  this  port  during  the  year  1853,  as  taken  from  the  last  custom 
house  publications.  Bordeaux  entered  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1853  : 

French  long  cours 187  vessels,  forming    43,614  tons,  manned  by    2,607  men. 

French  coasters 2,665       "  "        209,493     "  19,142     " 

Foreign *    465       "  "          95,319     "  "  4,541     " 


3,317  348,426  26,290 


Cleared  during  the  same  period  : 

French  long  cours 256  vessels 64,830  tons 3,508  men. 

French  coasters 2,386     "       185,836     "   15,454''" 

Foreign 456     "       90,746     "  4,839     " 


3,098  341,412  23,801 


No.  7.  Oak  and  elm  wood  are  used  here  for  timber  and  ship  building  ;  pine  wood  for  fasten 
ings  and  decks  ;  the  first  are  the  produce  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  Perigord  and  Auvergne  ; 
the  second  from  the  Landes,  next  department  to  that  of  La  G-ironde  ;  they  arrive  here  by  the 
rivers,  canals,  and  by  land  carriage.  The  departments  of  la  Haute  Garonne,  High  and  Low 
Pyrenees,  furnish  our  builders  here  with  a  great  variety  of  timber  from  their  mountainous 
forests  ;  these  come  by  sea  through  the  river  Adour  and  the  port  of  Bayonne.  Very  little 
timber  is  proportionally  imported  from  foreign  countries,  although  the  duties  are  trifling.  The 
French  ships  are  mostly  all  built  in  oak  called  "  chene  de  pays,"  and  the  current  market  price 
applied  to  three  classes  are  as  follows  :  oak  for  timbers,  varies  from  2.  25  francs  to  2.50  francs 
per  French  metrical  cubic  foot ;  long  pieces  for  beams  and  floors,  3  to  4  francs  per  French 
metrical  cubic  foot ;  knees  and  curbs,  3  to  4  francs  ;  plank  for  bends,  ready  wrought,  5  to  6 
francs  ;  pine  deck  planks,  American  pitch  pine,  2.50  francs  to  4  francs  per  French  metrical 
cubic  foot ;  pine  deck  planks,  country,  1.50  franc  to  2.50  francs,  according  to  species,  length,  and 
quality. 

No.  8.  Exclusively  pine,  mostly  received  from  the  north  of  Europe  and  the  United  States? 
smaller  spars,  yards,  topmasts,  booms,  &c.,  from  the  department  des  Landes  in  the  neighbor 
hood.  Kussian  or  Eiga  masts  are  preferred  for  large  and  heavy  ships.  One  to  three  cargoes  of 
these  spars  arrive  here  yearly  from  Dantzig,  they  are  much  more  costly  than  the  native  ones. 
A  system,  however,  generally  adopted  for  very  large  ships,  is  the  uniting,  fishing,  and  joining 
smaller  pieces  of  pine  timber  to  the  circumference  of  a  heavy  mast,  as  is  done  for  ships-of-war. 
Experience  proves  that  this  union  is  much  stronger  and  of  longer  duration  than  the  mast  of  a 
single  tree.  The  rate  or  market  price  of  masts  and  spars  is  very  fluctuating,  it  depends  entirely 
on  their  beauty,  soundness,  and  dimensions  ;  they  may,  however,  be  quoted  from  as  low  as  4 
francs  to  7  francs,  at  the  utmost,  per  French  cubic  foot.  American  masts  and  spars  are  often 
used,  and  would  be  oftener,  if  their  weight  did  not  preclude  their  being  applied  to  clippers  and 
other  fast  sailing  vessels.  Northern  countries  pine  is  preferred.  Pitch  pine  of  the  United 
States  is  used  in  great  quantity.  I  have  stated  its  market  price  in  answer  to  7th  query. 
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No.  9.  Generally  in  wrought  iron;  the  hottom  is  generally  copper  bolted  as  high  as  the 
bends,  sometimes  higher  ;  a  few  small  brigs,  and  some  fishing  vessels,  have  little  metal  laid 
on  them.  The  coasting  vessels  are  merely  of  wood  and  iron  fastenings.  All  the  French  ships 
here  are  most  abundantly  treenailed  with  locust  treenails,  as  the  locust  tree  is  abundant  in 
the  neighboring  countries,  very  hard  and  of  excellent  quality.  Iron  work,  or  materials  laid  on 
a  ship,  in  or  out  of  the  stocks,  may  be  quoted  at  the  average  rate  of  120  francs  per  100  kilo 
grammes,  or  220  American  pounds,  all  included  for  heavy  and  standing  pieces,  and  90  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes  for  flying  pieces,  small  chains,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  constantly  used.  Sometimes  a  brig  or  a  schooner,  or  a  small 
barque,  will  run  one  or  two  voyages  on  zinc  or  spelter,  but  must  be  taken  off  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  trips.  Copper  sheathing  is  of  two  sorts  :  Red,  or  bronze,  in  sheets  from  6  to  Y^ 
pounds  weight ;  yellow  bright,  in  sheets  of  same  dimensions  and  weight.  The  first  sort  is 
laid  by  one-third  on  the  hull  ;  the  second  sort  is  laid  by  two-thirds  on  the  hull.  Copper  nails 
of  same  origin  accompany  the  sheathing  ;  of  late  composition  nails  (brass  afld  block  tin,  I 
believe,)  have  been  put  in  use,  and  seem  likely  to  be  in  future  generally  adopted.  French 
copper,  although  not  as  yet  equal  to  the  best  English  copper,  has  improved  a  great  deal  of  late 
years  ;  it  has  the  reputation  of  serving  well  three  or  four  years  without  much  injury.  I  have 
lately  been  shown  a  bronze  sheathing  which  had  made  three  voyages  to  India,  and  seemed 
apparently  very  sound  and  solid,  so  much  so,  that  the  visiting  officers  and  surveyors  decided 
that  the  ship  could  proceed  in  her  voyage  to  Australia  without  replacing  the  sheathing.  Cop 
per  used  here  is  manufactured  in  France,  and  we  have  deposits  here  of  the  three  first  foundries, 
which  are  :  Fonderie  de  Rumilly  ;  Fonderie  d'Imphy  ;  Factory  St.  Denis,  near  Paris  ;  Factory 
Lavergne,  near  Bordeaux,  and  of  others  of  less  importance,  but  whose  competition  pushes  the 
great  manufactories  towards  progress,  and  lead  to  ameliorations  in  quality  and  price.  Most  of 
these  factories  have  the  same  prices  which  are  now  quoted,  and  run  as  follows :  For  the  two 
sorts,  350  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  35  cents  per  pound ;  a  little  more  or  less  discount, 
from  3  to  6  per  cent.,  is  the  only  difference  between  the  several  above  named  factories.  Old 
sheathing  copper  ripped  from  ships  sells  off  readily  at  from  95  to  100  francs  per  50  kilo 
grammes,  or  100  pounds 

No.  11.  It  is  not  customary  in  France  to  season  timber,  nor  can  I  learn  that  salt,  coals,  or 
other  matters  are,  or  have  been,  employed  to  that  effect.  We  have  no  example  of  it ;  indeed, 
the  salt  trade  is  under  too  many  restrictions,  and  the  article  here  too  costly,  to  be  used  in  that 
manner.  I  understand  that  the  builder  always  agrees  to  furnish,  at  least,  the  low  timbers, 
framings,  knees  and  bends,  of  old  and  seasoned  wood,  seasoned  by  age,  not  otherwise.  Com 
pelled  by  the  want  of  vessels,  some  Havre  merchants  had  several  ships  built  here  in  1848, 
1849,  1850,  and  1851  ;  much  green  wood  was  laid  under  the  axe,  and  the  word  "  decay"  has 
been  very  soon  pronounced.  The  causes  why  this  default  is  not  general  with  the  Bordeaux 
built  ships  will  be  explained  in  my  answer  to  query  No.  13. 

No.  12.  There  is  no  public  depository  of  ship  timber  in  this  city  that  is  now  under  the  rule 
and  control  of  the  maritime  administration  or  of  government.  The  navy  yard  at  Rochefort,  in 
the  next  department,  is  amply  provided,  but  solely  for  the  use  of  state  ships.  Since  the  gene 
ral  peace,  no  men-of-war  or  government  vessels  have  been  built  here  ;  it  was  otherwise  during 
the  war.  Some  of  the  best  and  handsomest  frigates  and  corvettes  of  the  French  fleet  were 
launched  in  these  waters. 

A 

No.  13.  There  are  several  private  and  extensive  depositories  of  ship  timber  here  ;  the  most 
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important  in  the  city  are  those  of  Messrs.  G.  Hang  &  Co.,  Danflou  &  Son,  Giese  &  Son,  Long  & 
Co.,  Louis  Giese,  Mann  &  Co.,  and  Bourges  &  Verges,  at  la  Bastide,  opposite  the  city.  Ship 
builders  are  also  provided  with  all  kinds  of  timber,  which  is  renewed  every  year  by  successive 
purchases  and  importations  ;  some  are  so  provided  to  excess.  The  stock  is  remarkable  princi 
pally  at  Messrs.  Chaigneau,  Fills  Freres,  C.  Bihon  Freres,  and  Chaigneau  &  Baculaw,  at  Ler- 
mont  ship  yard,  3  miles  below  the  city  ;  L.  Arman  &  Co.,  Moulinie,  Guibert  Neveu,  Leston- 
nat,  and  Raymond,  ship  yards  in  Paludatte,  south  district  of  the  city.  With  those  builders  no 
contract  is  executed  or  commenced  before  the  principal  pieces  have  been  chosen,  picked  out,  and 
numbered  by  the  purchaser,  for  such  and  such  part  of  the  ship,  in  hard  and  seasoned  timber. 
This  explains  why  we  have  ships  of  20  to  25  years  of  age,  whose  frame  is  in  most  excellent  order. 
True,  our  ships  are  not  built  generally  by  speculators,  or  for  sale,  but  they  are  set  on  the  stocks 
by  order,  and  under  the  incessant  inspection  of  the  owner  or  his  agents.  These  several  deposi 
tories  being,  as  I  have  said,  private  property,  there  are  no  regulations  adopted  or  fixed  by  gov 
ernment,  nor  hfls  it  any  control  otherwise  than  when  it  becomes  a  contractor.  The  purchase, 
delivery,  and  application  of  timber  is,  therefore,  entirely  guided  by  reciprocal  conventions  and 
understanding. 

No.  14.  The  usual  materials,  pitch,  and  oakum,  mostly  all  obtained  from  the  country  itself. 
The  Landes,  whose  soil  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  North  Carolina,  produces,  as  said  before, 
great  quantities  of  pine  trees,  from  which  rosin,  tar,  and  turpentine  are  extracted,  and  used  in 
this  market,  or  exported  to  other  French  ports.  The  Bordeaux  journeymen  caulkers  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  workmen  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  The  actual  rates  of  caulking 
materials  are  quoted  as  follows :  Tar,  per  barrel  of  220  Ibs.  and  upwards,  30  francs  ;  pitch,  dry 
rosin,  per  100  kilogs.,  17  francs  50  centimes;  hemp  oakum,  prepared,  per  100  kilogs.,  76 
francs.  Some  200  to  300  barrels  of  coal  tar  are  imported  yearly  from  Great  Britain,  and  used 
on  iron  principally. 

No.  15.  Mostly  the  same  as  in  the  United  States  ;  standing  rigging  in  hemp  cordage;  the 
running  rigging  also  in  light  hemp  cordage  and  Manilla  rope,  while  all  the  lifts,  braces.,  sheets, 
tyes,  &c.,  are  in  small,  suitable  iron  chains  wherever  they  can  usefully  replace  cordage.  There  are 
five  or  six  extensive  ropewalks  here,  with  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  They  first  work  their  cor 
dage  by  mechanical  power  ;  the  threads  are,  consequently,  spun  and  laid  much  closer  together, 
and  the  rigging  much  lighter  and  stronger  than  heretofore,  especially  the  shrouds,  that  are  of  a 
a  much  less  weight.  The  present  rates  are  60  to  62  francs  per  50  kilogs.,  or  110  Ibs.,  for  cordage 
of  every  description.  Marlin  and  lines,  1  to  2  francs  higher.  In  general,  cordage  is  made  here, 
and  spun  half  in  country  and  half  in  Eussian  hemp,  imported  here  from  Eussia  in  the  summr 
and  fall  months,  not  from  a  defect  in  the  French  hemp,  but  because  the  country  does  not  pro 
duce  sufficiently  for  the  wants  of  the  arsenals  and  trade.  Manilla  rope  is  sold  at  80  francs  per  50 
kilogs.,  or  110  Ibs.,  bearing  a  duty  of  27  francs  50  centimes  per  100  kilogs.  on  importation. 

No.  16.  France  was,  for  a  long  time,  tributary  to  the  northern  powers  for  her  canvas,  duck, 
or  sail-cloth  ;  but  for  10  or  15  years  the  extensive  manufactories  of  Malo  Dickson  &  Co.,  at 
Dunkirk,  La  Ville  Boisnet,  at  Landernau,  Eeclow  and  Eennes,  and  many  others,  in  Brittany, 
have  produced  much  over  her  wants,  and  the  importations  from  Eussia  are  at  present  nominal ; 
in  fact,  the  Dunkirk  and  Brittany  duck  have  now  no  rival ;  it  is  used  with  complete  success  in 
all  the  navy  yards  and  by  merchant  vessels.  The  canvas  is  packed  in  bolts  of  40  metres  each, 
(42  English  yards,)  and  commands  freely  the  following  rates:  from  No.  0,  1  franc  80  centimes 
per  metre,  to  No.  7,  1  franc  20  centimes  to  1  franc  65  centimes  per  metre,  with  more  or  less 
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discount,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  purchase.  Over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  cloth, 
the  making  of  sails  costs  here  50  centimes,  or  10  cents  per  metre,  including  bolt-rope,  caskets, 
thimbles,  rings,  and  main  d'ceuvre.  Very  little,  if  any,  cotton  sails  are  used  here.  I  believe, 
even,  that  no  trial  has  been  made  here  ;  the  cost  of  this  staple  article  does  not  permit  it. 

No.  17.  I  cannot  report  any  difference  in  the  rig  of  vessels  here  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
Ships,  barques,  brigs,  and  schooners,  seem  to  be  perfectly  alike  with  ours.  Perhaps  the  schooners 
are  here  more  heavily  sparred  and  rigged  ;  but  these  sort  of  vessels  are  few  in  number,  and 
adapted  to  the  African  and  coasting  trade  ;  certainly  this  species  of  vessel  is  much  superior  in 
America,  particularly  in  Maryland  and  the  southern  States. 

No.  18.  Iron  cables,  anchors,  tackle  blocks,  &c.,  are  here  in  general  use.  Until  the  extensive 
establishments  and  foundries  of  Messrs.  Cousin  Fils  Frerea,  Sterling  Brothers,  Bonnin,  Bailly  and 
others,  were  set  forward,  cables  and  anchors  were  imported  here  from  England  by  her  colliers. 
This  importation  has  totally  ceased  as  regards  chain  cables.  Cousin's  foundry  forges  yearly  not 
less  than  120  tons  weight  of  chain  links,  proved  by  mechanical  power,  and  carefully  wroiight. 
English  anchors  are  yet  introduced,  and  there  is  a  considerable  lot  of  the  sort  in  the  entrepot, 
or  public  store.  The  forms  of  the  anchors  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same  on  board  the  French, 
English,  and  American  vessels.  I  can  see  that  it  is  a  late  model,  short  in  the  shank,  flukes, 
and  stock,  but  strong,  and  neat  at  sight.  Messrs.  Cousin  Freres  have  handed  me  their  prices 
which  they  quote:  chain  cables,  60  francs  per  100  kilogs.,  or  220  Ibs.,  anchors,  French.  On 
inquiry,  I  find  that  this  district  makes  small  kedges  only,  and  therefore  English  anchors  are 
used,  and  worth  38  francs  per  50  kilogs.  In  answer  to  query  No.  9,  I  have  set  forth  the  prices 
of  small  chains,  tackles,  tyes,  blocks  and  other  apparel  in  wrought  iron  at  90  francs  per  100 
kilogs.  I  remark  that  French  cabooses  are  much  recommended  as  containing  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  boiling,  roasting,  broiling,  frying,  and  cooking  in  general,  while,  by  a  condenser 
adapted  to  the  boilers,  fresh  water,  from  sea  water,  can  be  had  during  a  whole  voyage  :  the 
introduction  would  be  perhaps  a  benefit  to  the  United  States,  and  I  here  annex  a  prospectus  of 
the  latest  inventions.  The  cost  of  these  Evasineptic  patented  machines  runs  from  500,  750,  to 
1,500  francs.  On  a  visit  to  M.  Daney's  extensive  establishment,  he  informed  me  that  the  in 
vention  was  well  known  and  adopted  by  all  nations  ;  he  had  no  explanatory  details,  as  I  supposed. 

No,  19.  I  am  informed  relative  to  this  question  that  there  is,  so  far,  not  any  material  difference 
as  to  the  shape  and  form  of  the  rudder  or  mode  of  steering  between  these  ships  and  ours  ;  they 
all  steer,  excepting  small  vessels,  by  the  wheel.  An  amelioration  seems  to  be  in  progress  and 
has  been  written  down  in  a  pamphlet,  which  I  here  subjoin. 

Nos.  20,  21,  and  22.  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  decide  a  question  which  for  nearly  a  century 
divides  the  two  nations,  viz  :  "which  vessels  have  the  superiority  in  safety,  speed,  and  carriage?" 
M.  L.  Arman,  one  of  the  first  ship  builders  here,  who  recently  created  a  new  mode  of  ship 
building,  (one-half  in  wood,  one-half  in  iron,)  and  who,  on  the  subject,  has  given  me  valuable 
information  and  precious  documents,  which  accompany  this  report,  says  that  the  comparisons 
in  question  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  different  forms  of  the  constructions,  and  not  by  a  single 
and  general  rule.  As  to  superiority,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Bordeaux  people  boast,  with  some 
reason,  I  believe,  that  their  home  built  ships  are,  as  they  have  ever  been,  superior  to  those  of 
other  French  ports,  or  those  of  Great  Britain  or  other  European  nations,  adding,  that  from  none 
of  their  harbors  there  came  out  such  admirable  and  elegant  models  of  corvettes  and  privateers  as 
their  celebrated  ships  the  "Bellonne,"  "Valiant,"  "Granddecide,"  "Confiance,"  "Brave," 
whose  models  are  yet  "an  adornment  in  the  English  museums,  though  under  English  names. 
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A  Bordeaux  faithfully  built  ship  lasts  12  or  15  years — letter  A,  No.  1,  for  insurance.  It 
may  be  remarked,  in  answer  to  query  No.  6,  that  47  vessels  of  this  port  still  float  on  the  ocean  over 
and  above  20  years  of  age,  and  they  are  not  the  worst  of  the  fleet ;  they  are  now  classed  letter 
E  No.  1,  or  second  class.  In  a  word,  the  naval  constructions  of  Bordeaux  fully  deserve  the 
reputation  they  have  over  the  world  for  solidity,  speed,  and  elegance,  even  with  the  new  system 
of  speedy  carrying  ships,  clippers,  &c.  See  L.  Arman's  pamphlet  on  the  new  method,  No,  3. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights,  carpenters,  caulkers,  borers,  and  other  naval  workmen  belong 
exclusively  to  the  city  or  to  the  district  or  borough  where  the  stocks  are  situated.  All  foreign 
laborers  are  admitted  in  their  special  trade  or  capacity,  but  they  seldom  seek  for  employment  or 
are  looked  after.  Most  of  the  principal  yards  have  from  300  to  700  workmen  employed.  Messrs. 
Chaigneau  Freres,  and  Bichou,  at  Lormont,  in  this  vicinity,  have  had  often  1,000  workmen  em 
ployed.  Mr.  L.  Annan,  having  at  present  6  ships  and  steamers  on  the  stocks,  employs  and  pays  off 
every  week  700  men,  apprentices  or  boys. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  a  foreman  carpenter,  are  4  francs  per  day;  of  a  master  carpenter,  3 
francs  50  centimes;  of  caulkers,  borers,  3  francs  50  centimes;  of  apprentices  and  boys,  1  franc 
25  to  2.francs  50  centimes  per  day. 

No.  26.  The  material  value  of  a  ship  yard,  not  including  the  stock  of  timber,  plank  and  other 
articles  in  use,  cannot  be  estimated  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  estimation  depending  on  the 
space  it  occupies,  its  situation,  and  the  more  or  less  fortune  of  the  holder ;  taking  only  the  four 
most  principal  ones  on  a  level  and  equal  footing,  it  is  supposed  that  they  represent  in  buildings, 
sheds,  tools,  implements  and  furniture — exclusive,  as  I  say  above,  of  the  provision  of  timber — 
a  capital  not  exceeding,  together,  two  millions  of  francs.  See,  for  private  ship  yards,  query 
No.  3. 

Nos.  27  and  28.  Bordeaux  was,  for  a  long  time,  deprived  of  a  proper  and  suitable  dock  to 
repair  vessels  ;  there  was  only,  and  that  since  20  years,  a  floating  basin  at  La  Bastide,  opposite 
the  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  which  has  been  used  by  many  French,  foreign 
and  American  vessels.  It  has  been  lately  put  in  new  and  excellent  order,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  M.  Guibert  Neveu,  one  of  our  eminent  ship  builders,  its  present  owner.  In  the 
spring  of  1853,  Messrs.  Ducros  &  Co.,  have  had  their  stone  pier  dock  and  basin  opened;  it  is  well 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  abreast  the  northern  limits  of  the  city,  and  since  its 
opening  has  met  with  incessant  employment  by  vessels  of  all  descriptions  and  nations.  I  annex 
their  prospectus,  containing  the  dues  and  rates  of  usage,  the  same  for  all  flags.  Messrs.  Bichou 
Freres,  and  other  ship  builders  at  Lormont,  are  at  present  preparing  a  second  dock  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  preceding  mentioned  one.  M.  Chaigneau,  aine,  another  ship  builder,  has 
obtained  from  the  corporation  leave  to  dig  a  dry  dock  and  basin  at  Bacalau,  northern  end  of 
the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  abreast  of  the  two  existing  or  preparing  on  the  right  side, 
which  dock  is  likely  to  be  opened  next  year.  Probably  the  rates  of  the  three  settlements  will 
be  the  same  as  they  are  now,  although  competition  may  bring  a  diminution.  From  inquiry 
made  at  Messrs.  Ducros  &  Co.,  the  first  established  dock  here,  under  that  firm,  cost  the  sum  of 
170,000  francs,  including  two  hulks  in  service.  The  two  in  preparation  may  be  estimated  at 
the  same  amount,  perhaps  less,  the  first  experiment  being  the  most  costly.  There  does  not 
exist  here  a  public  or  government  dock,  so  much  so  that  one  of  our  state  ships  (the  Brest  school 
corvette  "Borda,")  having  lost  her  rudder  at  sea  in  September  last,  put  into  this  river  and  went 
into  Messrs.  Ducros  &  Go's,  dock,  where  she  was  repaired.  Government  has  several  extensive 
dry  docks  and  basins  at  the  navy  yard  of  Eochefort,  on  the  Charente  river ,*within  some  24  or  25 
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miles  from  theGironde;  this  explains  why  there  is   no  similar  establishment  at  this  port  for 
government. 

No.  29.  One  marine  railway  exists  on  the  stocks  of  Messrs.  Chaigneau  Fits  Frcres  &  Bichou,  at 
Lormont,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  distant  two  miles  from  the  city  ;  its  extent  is  not 
considerable,  but,  with  the  heavy  and  monstrous  capsterns  they  use,  and  owing  to  several  very 
large  and  ancient  elm  trees  heading  the  spot  and  that  serve  as  a  retinue,  the  power  is  very  great. 
The  patent  was  bought  by  them  in  1839,  from  Captain  David  Myers,  of  Charleston,  South  Caro 
lina,  since  deceased,  and  they  have  the  sole  use  and  privilege  for  yet  many  years,  under  a  brevet 
d' importation  from  this  government.  Ships  with  their  masts  and  rigging,  some  with  parts  of 
cargo  on  board,  others  with  entire  cargo,  have  gone  up,  and  go  up  daily  in  this  marine  railway, 
the  fitting  and  establishing  of  which  cost  the  sum  of  nearly  120,000  francs,  including  patent. 
The  rates  charged  for  using  the  same  are :  50  centimes  per  day,  per  ton  register,  for  the  first 
day  ;  25  centimes  per  day,  per  ton  register,  for  the  ensuing  days.  Three  or  four  days  in  general 
are  sufficient ;  eight  days'  stay  would  be  sufficient,  suppose  the  ship  required  to  be  made  nearly 
new  ;  100  to  150  workmen  generally  at  work  per  day. 

No.  30.  Carpenter  work  to  wooden  ships  does  not  offer  any  particulars  worthy  of  remark. 
French  timber  is  generally  very  hard  and  disagreeable  to  the  eye  ;  the  result  shows  that  a  French 
merchant  ship  presents  a  much  less  well  finished  hand  work  than  the  American  ships.  The 
scarcity  and  want  of  superior  timber,  of  large  dimensions,  is  the  cause  that  iron  has  been  intro 
duced  to  a  great  extent  in  the  French  ship  building.  The  launching  of  French  vessels  from  the 
stocks  at  this  place  is  very  simple,  and  effected  according  to  the  system  known  as  dead  beds,  (coites 
mortes,)  that  is,  on  an  inclined  plane  on  which  the  ship  slides,  while  every  exterior  support  is 
cast  off;  since  its  adoption  there  has  not  been  a  single  example  of  an  accident. 

No.  31.  The  tools  and  implements  used  in  a  French  ship  yard  are  of  the  greatest  simplicity, 
such,  they  say,  as  are  used  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  mechanical  extra  power  used  or 
employed,  with  the  exception  of  the  smith's  forge,  where  bar  and  rod  iron  is  reduced  into  sheets 
of  the  largest  dimensions.  The  repairing  docks  and  basins  have  been  described  in  answers  to 
queries  Nos.  27,  28,  and  29.  Most  of  the  ship  yards  have  in  front  a  greaving  place,  where 
vessels  are  laid  on  stationary  blocks  for  inspection  ;  cleaning  and  careening,  if  so  ordered,  is 
effected  at  two-thirds  ebb  tide.  The  river  Garonne,  before  Bordeaux,  flows  up  five  hours,  and 
runs  down  full  seven  hours  ;  the  rise  of  the  water  between  low  ebb  and  high  flood  is  from  18 
to  30  feet. 

No.  32.  We  import  from  the  United  States,  pitch  pine  masts,  deck  timber,  and  planks,  also, 
pitch  pine  timber  for  beams  and  fastenings  ;  oak  timber,  (staves  excepted,)  comes  in  very  rarely. 
Some  6  or  7  years  ago,  several  American  and  French  ships  imported  from  New  Orleans  beau 
tiful  oak  beams  or  pieces,  from  20  to  50  feet  long,  squaring  from  14  to  20  inches,  but  whether 
the  moment  was  ill  chosen  or  from  some  other  cause,  these  cargoes,  from  200  to  300  tons  each, 
were  only  sought  after  irr  public  sale  ;  the  result  must  not  have  been  equal  to  first  cost  and 
charges  ;  since,  the  attempt  has  not  been  continued  ;  I  know  not  of  any  private  commands 
having  been  made,  nor  of  any  private  advantageous  sale,  yet,  American  southern  States'  oak 
timber  is  much  liked,  and  would  certainly  meet  the  same  prices  as  the  oak  timber  produce  of 
the  country.  See  query  No.  7. 

No.  33.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  materials  suitable  for  ship  building  can  be  sent  from  here 
to  gain  a  profit  in  the  United  States,  excepting  it  was  the  vessel  herself,  and  which,  on  account 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  hand  work  (main  d'oeuvre)  cost  less  in  France  than  in  America.     The 
12  P 
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rates  of  the  several   materials  quoted   at  their  different   items   may  serve   the   department  for 
establishing  probabilities  and  comparisons.     See  query  No.  7. 

No.  34.  Contracts  for  building  a  ship  in  France  are  seldom  based  at  so  much  per  ton  register 
or  carriage  ;  at  Bordeaux  it  is  not  the  custom,  yet  such  a  proportion  can  be  easily  calculated, 
and  if  it  was  question  of  a  ship  built,  coppered,  masted,  sparred,  rigged,  provided  with  sails, 
and  usual  appurtenances,  in  a  word  ready  for  sea,  it  could  not  be  contracted  for  less  than  300 
to  400  francs  per  ton  weight,  each  of  1,000  kilogrammes  or  2,000  Ibs.  I  have  already  set  forth 
the  cost  of  a  ship  (1837)  measuring  316  tons,  and  carrying  450  tons  dead  weight,  which  cost 
amounted  to  136,000  francs  or  305  francs  per  ton  weight ;  such  a  ship  would  cost  now  157,000 
francs  or  350  francs  per  ton  weight.  Difference  in  building  and  fitting  at  a  distance  of  17  years, 
15  to  16  per  cent  higher. 

No.  35.  I  have,  in  my  answer  to  queries  Nos.  4  and  5,  stated  the  different  circumstances  and 
cases  that  would  permit  an  American  owner  to  sell  his  American  built  ship  in  France  ;  exclusive 
of  these  three  cases  the  sale  is  impossible;  therefore  any  further  observations  become  useless. 
When  I  say  the  sale  is  impossible  I  only  mean  to  say  the  ship  cannot  be  made  French,  for  we 
have  many  examples  in  the  consulate  books  of  American  ships  being  sold  and  disposed  of  at 
this  port,  but  to  whom?  To  American  citizens,  and  always  for  account  and  in  the  interest  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  If,  in  reciprocity  to  the  law  or  decree  of  the  7th  June,  1845,  the 
navigation  laws  of  the  Union  could  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  a  foreigner,  a  French  subject  in 
France,  for  example,  to  hold  and  possess  as  far  as  one-half  of  an  American  bottom,  probably 
much  American  property  would  be  disposed  of  and  spread  far  away,  openly,  while  it  is  done 
perhaps  secretly  at  home.  It  would  encourage  ship  building  with  us  and  also  encourage  trade 
and  commerce.  The  question  is.  however,  of  so  much  value  and  importance  that  I  do  not  give 
these  observations  a"  a  personal  opinion,  but  as  a  fact  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  the  department. 

N"o.  36.  By  personal  inquiries  at  the  different  heads,  whom  I  have  ever  found  obliging  and 
ready  to  communicate,  for  information  on  ship  building,  &c.,  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Mr. 
L.  Arman,  member  of  the  legion  of  honor,  one  of  the  most  eminent  ship  builders  of  this  city, 
and  a  man  of  progress  and  genius  ;  his  recent  creation  of  "  navires  mixtes,"  that  is,  wood  and 
iron  constructions,  deserves  the  speedy  and  serious  attention  of  the  department.  Mr.  Arman 
not  only  communicates  freely  his  plans  and  secrets,  but  convinces  you  of  their  solidity  and  ad 
vantages  to  the  world  at  large  ;  his  admirable  system  is  now  undergoing  the  test  of  time  and 
experience,  and  soon,  very  soon,  his  name  will  reach  the  United  States  ;  for  he  purposes  on  my 
demand  to  lay,  some  time  hence,  before  the  marine  department  the  result  of  three  years'  experi 
ments  and  success.  I  beg,  on  this  subject,  to  refer  to  the  printed  pamphlet  and  plan  he  so  wil 
lingly  handed  me  to  address  the  department  with  this  report. 

No.  37.  The  publications  relative  to  maritime  constructions  are  somewhat  rare  in  France. 
The  most  recent  and  most  commendable  are :  "Guide  Pratique  d' Architecture  Navale,"  par 
Marsaudrer  Ingemeur  au  Port  de  Toulon,  Toulon,  Belluc,  editeur,  1840  ;  -''Navigation  par  la 
Vapeur  par  Campagnac,"  Paris,  editeur  Mathras,  1842;  "  Mernoire  sur  la  Construction  des 
Batimens  en  fer,"  par  Dupuy  de  Lone,  Paris,  Arthus  Bertrand,  editeur,  1844  ;  "  Kecherches 
sur  les  Proportions  Helicoides  par  Bourgeois,"  Paris,  Arthus  Bertrand,  editeur,  1845;  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Marine  a  Voiles  et  a  Vapeur,"  par  Paris  et  Bonnefoy,  Arthus  Bertrand,  editeur, 
Paris,  1848.  Over  and  above  these  valuable  publications,  which  I  had  no  time  to  collect  after 
hearing  of  them,  there  exist  an  annual  report  drawn  and  published  by  the  French  administra- 
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tion,  and  entitled  "Tableau  du  Commerce  Francais  pour  1'Annee;"'  and  again,  "Tables 
Decennalles  du  Commerce  Francais,"  Paris,  de  1'Imprimerie  Imperiale,  &c.  These  last 
publications  are  sent  to  all  the  financial  departments  of  France.  They  condense  all  the  facts, 
estimations,  and  calculations  relative  to  the  French  traae,  its  undertakings,  resources,  and 
results.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  immense  valuable  information  they  contain.  The 
possession  of  these  tables  would  have  saved  the  department,  at  any  time,  the  trouble  of  making 
separate  inquiries,  which  cannot  be  either  complete  or  exactly  correct  without  long  delays  and 
pecuniary  sacrifices.  No  doubt  these  publications  would  be  easily  obtained  from  the  general 
administration  (ministere  des  finances)  through  our  ambassador  at  Paris. 

No.  38.  Navigation,  ship  building,  and  what  relates  to  both  are  certainly  progressing  in 
France  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  a  greater  activity  and  movement  will  take  place,  aided  by  time 
and  experience.  The  commercial  navy  of  France  neither  wants  skill,  intelligence,  or  spirit  of 
enterprise  ;  but  unfortunately  the  French  nation  at  large  has  paid  more  attention  to  land  specu 
lations,  and  left  the  marine  service  void  of  capital.  At  present,  however,  the  most  eminent 
merchants  of  Paris  have  turned  their  views  towards  commerce  ;  they  have  become  ship  owners 
at  their  port  of  Havre  ;  the  confidence  in  maritime  operations  is  daily  gaining  more  ground  ; 
and  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  associations,  there  is  great  probability  that  the  tonnage  of 
French  vessels  will  augment,  and  the  trade  under  her  flag  improve  considerably. 

No.  39.  The  beauty  of  the  American  merchant  ships  is  due  as  much  to  the  excellency  and 
beauty  of  their  timber  as  to  the  good  taste  of  their  accommodations.  As  to  material  ameliora 
tions,  reform  in  carpenter's  work,  disposition  of  the  rigging,  displaying  of  sails,  and  other 
accessories,  the  naval  population  here  assert  that  the  French  navy  is,  perhaps,  more  advanced 
than  the  American.  They  boldly  affirm,  also,  that  the  prices  of  raw  material  and  the  abund 
ance  of  capital  being  equal  in  the  two  countries,  as  they  presume,  the  French  vessels — their  own, 
at  least — would  soon  become  superior  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

No.  40.  See  answer  to  question  No.  23,  Queries  No.  II.  Having  carefully  and  amply  an 
swered  to  all  the  queries  1  to  40,  I  have  no  general  or  other  special  remarks  or  observations  to 
add.  However,  I  must  say  that,  at  the  close  of  my  consulship,  I  perceive  that  this  part  of 
France,  and  this  port  in  particular,  is  called  to  very  great  commercial  destinies.  In  a  few 
months  the  Paris  railway  will  be  completed  in  her  two  ways.  In  two  or  three  years,  the  Cette 
and  Bayonne  railroads  will  also  be  terminated  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  immense 
quantity  of  produce  from  the  south,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  this  side  from  Spain, 
that  will  pour  into  this  favored  spot,  whose  exportation  of  natural  productions  has  saved  it, 
for  half  a  century  past,  from  total  ruin.  I  consider  that  Bordeaux,  at  a  very  near  period,  will 
become  a  great  emporium  for  an  immense  trade  with  the  United  States  ;  and  under  such  expec 
tations,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  our  government. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  administration  of  the  marine  in  France  is  admirable — it  may  be  called  the  Adminis 
tration  Modele — and  was  created  in  1681,  under  Louis  XIV.  As  soon  as  a  boy  is  desirous  of  enter 
ing  the  seafaring  line,  he  or  his  parents  have  him  enlisted  on  the  Inscription  Maritime  books  of 
his  district,  and  from  that  moment  he  belongs  to  the  naval  department.  There  are  five  districts  or 
quartiers  on  the  Gironde  and  Garonne  rivers — Bordeaux,  Lateste,  Langon,  Blaye,  Pauillac,  and 
Lebourne.  Bordeaux  district  musters  3,000  to  3,500  classed  seamen  ;  the  other  districts  from 
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2,000  to  2, 500  classed  seamen.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  country  or  district,  and  no  foreigners  are 
admitted  to  be  classed.  Two-thirds  of  the  enlisted  classed  men  sail  on  long  voyages  ;  one-third  is 
occupied  in  the  coasting  and  river  trade.  The  tables,  as  required,  can  neither  be  made  nor  procured. 

No.  2.  The  complement  of  a  crew  for  merchant  ships  is  as  follows:  Vessels  of  100  tons  to 
to  200,  captain,  mate,  and  8  men  and  boys  ;  of  200  tons  to  300,  captain,  2  mates,  and  10  men 
and  boys  ;  of  300  tons  to  400,  captain,  3  mates,  and  12  men  and  boys  ;  of  400  tons  to  500, 
captain,  3  mates,  and  16  men  and  boys  ;  of  500  tons  to  600,  captain,  3  mates,'  and  18  men  and 
boys;  of  600  tons  to  700,  captain,  3  mates,  and  20  men  and  boys  ;  of  TOO  tons  to  800,  captain, 
3  mates  and  24  men  and  boys  ;  of  800  tons  to  900,  captain,  4  mates,  and  25  men  and  boys ;  of  900 
tons  to  1,000,  captain,  4  mates,  and  28  men  and  boys;  of  1,000  tons  and  upwards,  captain,  4 
mates,  and  30  men  and  boys.  As  yet,  Bordeaux  has  only  river  steamers,  and  four  coasting 
steamers,  (Nantes  and  Rochelle.)  They  are  from  25  to  90  horse  power,  mostly  with  paddle 
wheels  ;  three  only  are  propellers.  No  ocean  steamers  so  far. 

No.  3.  No.  The  Bordeaux  river  pilots  belong  to  five  different  stations,  and  number  together 
100,  as  follows:  Bordeaux,  20;  Blaye,  20;  Pauillac,  20;  St.  George's,  20;  Koyan,  20;  all 
allowed  to  have  apprentices.  The  number  of  these  last  is  undetermined.  They  never  follow 
the  ship  on  the  voyage,  but  leave  her  at  a  distance,  free  from  all  dangers  of  shoals,  banks,  and 
coast.  They  have  boats  from  15  to  30  tons  for  that  purpose. 

No.  4.  Not  5  in  100  masters  of  vessels  trading  to  India,  the  South  seas,  and  other  long 
voyages,  are  men  of  skill  and  capacity.  Most  of  them  are  interested  in  the  ship  and  her 
operations.  Since  the  facilities  opened  by  communications  through  steam  and  telegraphs,  the 
addition  of  a  supercargo  has  been  removed. 

No.  5.  Until  the  month  of  March,  1853,  France  had  no  other  code  of  marine  laws  but  the 
Ordinance  de  la  Marine  of  Louis  XIV,  of  1681.  It  was  not  adequate  to  the  present  times.  In 
March  last,  on  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ducos,  minister  of  marine,  the  Emperor  issued  a 
decree  promulgating  a  new  code,  which  code  has  been  put  into  execution,  to  the  general  applause 
and  satisfaction  of  all  seamen.  This  code  of  maritime  discipline  and  penal  laws  is  worthy  of 
the  study  of  all  maritime  nations.  I  strongly  recommend  the  copy  herewith  annexed  to  the 
attention  of  the  department. 

No.  6.  The  ordinance  of  1681  had  established  a  reserve  or  retinue  on  all  seamen's  wages  and 
on  all  the  operations  of  the  maritime  service,  such  as  purchases  of  materials,  provisions,  &c., 
as  also  on  sales  of  apparel,  appurtenances  refused  or  defective  in  the  arsenals  on  charters,  &c., 
&c.  This  reserve  was  of  3  per  cent.,  it  was  accounted  and  paid  at  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
Bureau  de  la  Marine.  It  was  called  "Caisse  des  Invalides  de  la  Marine,"  and  is  called  so  yet. 
The  funds  so  accumulated  are  distributed  monthly  to  pensioners,  old.  sick,  or  disabled  seamen 
of  all  classes,  provided  they  have  proved  to  have  served  at  sea  —  years,  7  of  which  in  the  state 
service.  The  sick  or  disabled  are,  however,  exempted  from  the  proof  or  the  time,  but  they 
must  be  classed  seamen,  and  affirm  that  their  inability  is  the  result  of  sea  service.  The  pension 
varies  according  to  grade  and  services.  There  does  not  exist  a  pension  list,  each  presents  his 
title.  The  reserve  of  3  per  cent,  is  still  deducted  from  all  settlements  of  seamen's  (including 
masters  and  officers)  wages,  out  and  back ;  1^  per  cent,  only  is  deducted  from  all  adjudications, 
sales,  bargains,  and  contracts,  made  by  the  marine,  instead  of  3  as  before. 

No.  7.  The  French  seaman,  being  free  from  state  service,  engages  himself  personally  or 
through  an  agent,  most  of  the  time  his  landlord  ;  he  chooses  his  own  vessel  and  voyage,  and 
when  agreed  is  accompanied  by  the  master  to  the  marine  office,  where  he  is  regularly  entered 
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upon  the  Role  d'Equipage,  and  from  which  no  power,  state  service  excepted,  can  take  him  off 
or  break  his  engagement.  When  the  whole  crew  is  completed,  the  officers  and  men  return  to 
the  Marine,  pass  what  they  call  "La  Revue  de  Depart,"  receive  their  advance  wages,  and  24 
hours  after  they  must  be  on  board  the  ship  with  their  effects  and  not  leave  her  until  her  return. 
On  her  return  to  a  French  port,  the  crew  is  brought  once  more  to  the  Bureau  de  Marine,  paid 
off  according  to  the  annotations  of  the  roll,  dismissed  and  set  at  liberty.  The  advance  wages 
are  2  months  for  a  long  voyage;  1  month  for  a  short  one.  The  amount  of  wages  of  a  sailor  is 
40  to  50  francs  a  month. 

No.  8.  Not  in  their  own  ports,  the  law  and  regulations  discourage  their  shipping  on  board 
foreign  vessels ;  sometimes  there  will  be  more  sailors  than  are  wanted  by  the  ships  in  port :  in 
this  case  few,  very  few  seamen  will  engage  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  for  a  trip,  and  if  so,  they 
obtain  a  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Marine  Office ;  but  they  must  return  to  France  on  their 
own  account  after  the  voyage.  If  destitute  in  a  foreign  land,  the  consuls  have  the  charge,  and 
they  refund  the  expenses  when  entering  in  a  French  ship. 

No.  9.  Not  usually,  only  in  the  circumstances  explained  in  the  preceding  answer. 

No.  10.  In  principle,  the  regulations  require  that  the  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  be 
rationed  and  provisioned  on  board  in  the  same  manner,  quality  and  quantity,  as  the  seamen  in 
the  state  service.  I  here  annex  a  table,  printed  for  and  by  the  Administration,  of  the  rations 
ordered  and  in  use  in  the  two  services.  I  also  annex,  in  folio  sheet,  the  French  "Role  d'Equi 
page,"  or  crew  list,  wherein  the  obligations  and  conventions,  or  rather  the  shipping  articles, 
are  set  forth.  This  valuable  document  contains  all  the  history  of  a  sailor's  entering,  sailing 
and  discharge.  For  forfeited  wages,  &c.,  see  Code  Penal. 

No.  11.  Every  French  vessel  is  obliged  by  law  to  have  a  medicine  chest  of  an  importance  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ship  and  the  number  of  persons  on  board.  The  law  provides  for 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  drugs,  medicines  and  instruments  required  ;  the  chest  is  made 
up  at  a  licensed  apothecary  and  chemist's  and  brought  to  the  Commissariat  of  Marine,  where  a 
commission  of  doctors,  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  appointed  by  the  Administration,  visit  and 
examine  the  same,  and  deliver  a  regular  printed  certificate  of  its  being  made  up  and  ordered 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  law.  Thus  a  French  crew  is  not  exposed  for  remedies  to 
the  wanton  caprice  of  the  master  or  to  the  chances  of  hazard.  A  French  vessel  without  this 
chest  and  certificate  would  invalidate  the  insurance.  In  the  former  law,  French  merchant 
ships,  manned  by  14  men,  were  under  the  obligation  of  carrying  a  surgeon.  This  law  has  not 
been  put  into  execution  for  30  years,  and  the  obligation  is  now  restricted  to  ships  having  more 
than  30  men  before  the  mast  (decree  of  July,  1853.)  The  owners  nor  the  ship  do  not  now  fur 
nish  any  clothing  ;  the  French  sailor  is  generally  well  equipped. 

No.  12.  When  a  French  ship  is  lost,  condemned,  or  sold  in  foreign  ports,  the  consul,  if 
any,  and  in  all  cases  the  master,  and  in  his  lieu  and  place  the  officers,  are  under  the  obligation 
of  procuring  a  passage  back  to  France  for  the  sailors  :  this  is  called  "  rapatriage  des  matelots." 
On  the  return  of  the  master  at  the  first  port  he  lands,  he  deposits  the  original  Role  d'Equip 
age — if  the  consul  has  not  himself  forwarded  it — at  the  Marine  Office,  and  discharges  his  men, 
absent  or  present,  and  pays  their  wages  due,  to  the  day  of  accident  or  sale,  in  the  hands  of  "the 
commissary,  from  whom  the  men  themselves  claim  their  due,  then  or  at  any  other  time  they 
can  do  so,  under,  always,  3  per  cent,  to  the  "  Caisse  des  Invalides."  If  the  ship  is  sold,  the 
consul  pays  off  the  crew,  and  keeps  sufficient  funds  for  securing  the  return  of  the  men  to 
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France,  the  only  place  where  they  can  be  regularly  discharged.     In  all  cases  seamen's  wages 
are  always  due  for  the  whole  voyage  until  their  return  home. 

No.  13.  Keferred  to  the  new  penal  law,  of  March,  1852,  which  code,  annexed,  explains  the 

question  fully. 

No.  14.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  ships  is  increasing  and  navigation  progressing  ; 
the  number  of  seamen  must  of  course  increase.  In  time  of  war,  when  levies  were  ordered 
twice  or  three  times  a  year  for  state  service,  the  number  of  sailors  successively  diminished- 
men  preferring  land  service  to  sea,  where  they  met  nought  but  danger,  prison,  and  death  ;  but 
in  time  of  peace  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  number  of  French  sailors  is  now  double  the 
number  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  far  as  1814,  and  that  number  has  ever  since 
progressed. 

No.  15.  From  the  Department  of  the  Gironde — that  is,  three-fourths  from  the  six  quartiers 
maritimes,  which  are — quartier  de  Bordeaux,  quartier  de  Libourne,  quartier  de  Langon,  quar- 
tier  de  Blaye,  quartier  de  Pauillac,  and  quartier  de  La  Teste ;  and  one-fourth  from  the  quartiers  of 
the  neighboring  departments,  such  as  Koyan,  and  all  these  of  the  Charente  Inferieure,  border 
ing  the  Gironde  river.  The  primary  and  successive  employment  of  classed  boys  destined  for 
the  sea  are  the  services  of  mousse,  or  cabin  boy  ;  novice,  or,  properly,  apprentice  ;  maitre 
matelot,  or  first  rate  seaman  ;  maitre  d'equipage,  or  boatswain  ;  sous  lieutenant,  or  second 
mate  ;  lieutenant  ou  second,  or  first  mate  ;  capitaine,  or  master. 

There  is  no  system,  at  least  general,  of  apprenticeship  at  Bordeaux.  Some  masters,  how 
ever,  take  up  young  lads  of  family  to  educate  and  raise  them  to  a  seaman's  life,  and  that  gratis, 
or  on  being  remunerated.  Bordeaux  has  no  regular  fishing  trade  or  ships  ;  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  is  carried  on  by  the  French  ships  of  St.  Maloes,  Dieppe,  Granville,  Fecamp,  and  other 
petty  ports  of  Brittany  and  the  channel.  Five  brigs,  belonging  to  a  house  of  the  city  having 
a  vast  fishing  establishment  at  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  carry  their  fish  almost  exclusively  to  the 
French  West  and  East  India  Islands.  Since  a  few  years  government  has  granted  to  the  Ecole 
des  Mousses  a  gun-brig,  (the  "  Zebre,")  anchored  abreast  this  consulate,  where  boys  from  11  to 
15  years  are  received  gratis,  or  on  pay  if  they  can,  the  school  being  maintained  by  gifts  and 
subscriptions.  This  school  has  rendered  and  renders  great  service  in  preparing  the  youths  by 
theory  and  practical  education  for  a  seafaring  life.  The  number  of  boys  received  at  the  school 
during  the  year  1853  was  253  ;  of  which  were  engaged  and  at  sea  187,  remaining  at  study  66. 
The  boys  receive  a  certain  monthly  payment,  which  is  deposited  at  the  Savings  Bank  to  their 
credit  for  a  future  day.  Pilots  and  apprentices  are  a  distinct  class  of  men  from  ordinary  sea 
men  ;  they  hold  the  rank  of  Enseigne  Auxiliaire  in  the  service. 

No.  16.  The  wages  of  seamen  in  state  service  are  rated  by  classes  of  capacity.  Boys  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  12  francs  per  month  ;  apprentices,  18  ;  sailors  (common,  3d  class)  24  ;  ditto,  (half, 
2d  class)  33  ;  (best,  1st  class)  36  ;  quartermasters,  boatswains,  2d  class,  45  ;  1st  class,  60  to  90 
francs.  The  wages  on  board  merchant  ships  being  never  lower  than  50  francs,  the  sailor  of 
course  is  induced  to  prefer  them  to  state  service. 

No.  17.  As  seamen,  they  are  exempted  from  all  civil  and  military  duties  or  taxes  while  in 
pursuit  of  their  profession.  When  they  become  landowners,  landholders,  or  citizens,  they 
naturally  comply  with  obligations  imposed  on  those  classes. 

No.  18.  Seamen  are  not  subject  to  conscription.  Being  classed  in  their  early  youth,  they  are 
considered  as  such  to  the  end  of  their  days.  They  owe  to  the  state  service  a  number  of  years, 
which  they  serve  at  once  or  at  different  times  ;  they  are  also,  from  the  age  of  20  to  40,  exposed 
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to  extra  levies  for  the  government  service.  Such  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment,  that  a  levy 
is  made,  and  to  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  active  seamen  of  the  quartiers  will  be  enrolled  for 
the  fleets. 

No.  19.  In  the  cases  above  mentioned,  (levies,)  and  if  there  results  a  scarcity  of  sailors  for 
merchant  service,  one-fourth  of  the  crew  may  be  composed  of  aliens. 

No.  20.  As  many  provinces,  as  many  characters.  Speaking  of  the  seamen  of  the  Gironde,  I 
can  say,  from  inquiries  of  many  masters,  and  from  personal  observations,  that  the  Bordeaux 
sailors  are  generally  active,  bold,  and  of  naturally  good  understanding.  If  not  scholars,  they 
are  obedient,  submissive,  and  may  be  termed  good  sailors.  They  are  remarkable  for  sobriety, 
which  is  often  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  abundant  in  wine  and  spirituous 
liquors.  All  the  officers  in  the  merchant  service  are  skilled  in  navigation,  for  they  could  not 
attain  the  rank  had  they  not  proved  their  instruction  and  capacity. 

No.  21.  All  the  French  seamen  are  classed — that  is  to  say,  belong  to  the  "  inscription  mari 
time,"  and  are  at  the  disposal  of  government,  in  case  of  need,  from  18  to  50  years  old.  To  be 
admitted  master  of  a  merchant  ship — "capitaine  au  long  cours/'  that  ranks  in  state  ships 
"  lieutenant  de  frigate" — the  candidate  must  prove  :  1st,  that  he  is  24  years  of  age  ;  2d,  that 
he  has  served  1  year  and  4  days  on  board  state  ships  ;  3d,  he  must  sum  up  60  months'  naviga 
tion  under  sail;  4th,  he  must  produce  certificates  of  good  conduct  and  behavior;  5th,  also 
certificates  of  his  skill  and  capacity  as  seaman,  delivered  by  officers  of  the  imperial  navy,  or 
by  officers  of  the  merchant  service  under  whose  orders  he  has  sailed  ;  6th,  he  is  then  examined 
on  practical  navigation.  This  examination  consists  in  his  answers  to  the  questions  addressed 
him  by  the  professor  and  the  court  of  marine  officers  sitting  to  that  effect.  These  questions 
are  relative  to  the  manoeuvres  and  working  of  sailing  ships  in  the  difficult  positions  a  vessel 
may  fall  in  at  sea,  in  a  port,  or  on  a  lee  coast,  in  a  gale,  dismasted,  and  in  all  other  misfortunes 
and  dangers  that  may  assail  her.  The  candidate  must  also  prove  that  he  has  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  a  good  sailor  as  concerns  the  sails,  rigging,  &c.,  and  orders  and  commands  to 
a  crew,  and  also  he  must  prove  some  knowledge  of  gunnery.  On  the  theoretical  part  he  is 
examined  on  arithmetic  complete  ;  on  notions  of  algebra,  on  all  elementary  geometry,  on  trigo 
nometry  rectilineal,  on  trigonometry  spherical,  and  on  naval  calculations  to  determine  the 
position  of  a  ship  at  sea,  on  resolution  of  spherical  triangles,  on  a  little  astronomy  ;  he  must 
know  the  use  of  logarithms,  and  of  all  the  instruments,  such  as  circles,  sextants,  compasses, 
chronometers,  quadrants,  and  all  other  instruments  and  implements  of  navigation.  In  addi 
tion  to  this  knowledge,  he  must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  French  language.  On  his  recep 
tion,  the  candidate  receives  a  diploma  of  shipmaster.  The  nautical  instruments  are  manu 
factured  with  great  superiority  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  all  the  seaports.  Breguet's  and  Leroy's 
Paris  chronometers  have  a  merited  reputation,  and  support  any  comparison  with  the  English. 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  instruments  to  be  more  than  equal  with  the  French. 

No.  22.  Referred  to  answer  No.  36,  of  Queries  No.  I.  I,  however,  must  add,  that  much 
information  has  been  obtained  from  the  commissaries  of  marine  and  their  subordinates. 

No.  23.  I  have  not  discovered  any  new  book,  publication,  or  pamphlet,  relative  to  the  series 
of  questions  from  No.  1  to  22,  excepting  the  important  pamphlet  "Code  Penal  de  Discipline 
Maritime,"  which  I  now  send  you  annexed.  I  cannot  omit  saying  that  the  French  have  an 
excellent  regulation  as  relates  to  the  surety  of  the  seamen  and  of  the  underwriters  of  the 
voyage.  A  commission  of  two  shipmasters  and  two  shipwrights,  under  the  orders  and  control 
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of  the  court  of  commerce,  repair  on  board  of  the  vessels  when  fitting  out,  and  see  that  they  are 
seaworthy,  sufficiently  provided,  provisioned,  and  equipped  ;  and  if  some  items  appear  missing 
or  wanted,  they  recommend  it  to  he  put  on  board.  On  departing,  they  make  a  second  visit, 
and  report  in  a  public  certificate,  which  accompanies  the  ship  on  the  voyage, _all  well  ;  the  cost 

of  this  certificate  being  42  francs. 

BAYONNE. 

J.  P.  SULLIVAN,  Consul. 

SEPTEMBER  2fi,  1854. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  6.   («.)  Thirty  vessels  were  built  in  1852. 

No.  7.  Oak  or  pine  are  the  two.  prineipal  woods  used  for  ship  building. 

No.  8.  Kussian  red  pine  is  used  for  masts. 

No.  9.  Copper  fastenings  are  generally  used. 

No.  10.  Copper  and  zinc  sheathings  are  used. 

No.  11.  No  particular  means  are  adopted  for  seasoning  wood. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  for  timber. 

No.  13.  The  ojily  depositories  are  the  dock  yards  for  timber. 

No.  14.  Oakum  is  alone  used  for  caulking. 

No.  15.  Ropes  made  of  Russian  hemp,  which  are  of  superior  quality,  are  used  for  standing 
and  running  rigging. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  made  of  cotton  and  thread,  and  are  obtained  at  Rouen  and  other  towns  in 
the  north  of  France. 

No.  17.  The  rig  depends  much  on  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  most  common  being  the  lugger 
and  schooner  rigs. 

No.  18.  The  common  anchors  and  chains  are  used,  and  are  made  in  Bayonne. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  Bayonne  vessels  as  to  the  shape  of  rudder  or  mode  of 
steering  ;  the  wheel  is  generally  used. 

No.  20.  The  Bayonne  vessels  may  be  regarded  as  safe. 

No.  21.  They  can  only  be  said  to  possess  moderate  sailing  qualities. 

No.  22.  They  carry  about  50  per  cent,  over  their  regular  tonnage. 

No.  23.  They  last  seaworthy,  with  ordinary  repairs,  about  ten  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  natives  without  exception. 

No.  25.  The  wages  vary  from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  per  diem,  and  they  are  obtained  in  the 
town  itself. 

No.  26.  The  ship  building  yards  at  Bayonne,  of  which  there  are  several,  both  for  the  repairs 
and  construction  of  vessels,  belong  to  private  individuals,  and  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Adour.  It  is  impossible  to  particularize  the  cost  of  repairs. 

No.  27  There  is  a  dock  yard  belonging  to  the  government,  and  which  is  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  vessels  of  the  state,  but  is  not  used  at  present. 

(a)  llie  answers  to  the  five  queries  which  relate  to  rules  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  proofs  of  their  nationality, 
*he  mo^e  and  manner  of  transfer,  &c.,  from  No.  1  to  No.  5,  inclusive,  being,  from  their  nature,  quite  the  same  in  the  return 
from  each  consular  district  in  each  country,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  these  answers  in  every  return.  Answers  to 
other  queries  may,  occasionally,  he  suppressed  for  a  similar  reason. 

' '  It  has  not  heen  found  possible,  in  all  instances,  with  scrupulous  care,  to  avoid  repetitions  ;  but  it  has  been  considered 
that  light  is  sometimes  thrown  on  a  subject  by  one  mode  of  statement,  which  is  not  thrown  by  another  ;  and  conciseness 
has,  at  times,  been  sacrificed  to  perspicuity." — Superintendents  Letter,  vol.  I,  p.  ix. 
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No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  use  the  docks  in  case  of  need.  The  terms  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  vessel  and  the  repairs  that  may  be  required. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  stocks  or  in  launching  vessels. 

No.  31.  The  commonest  tools  are  used  in  building  and  repairing  vessels. 

No.  32.  The  only  materials  used  for  vessels  that  would  sell  well  are  anchors  and  chains,  and 
the  duty  is  too  high  to  permit  of  their  importation  here. 

No   33.  There  is  little  used  here  that  would  answer  to  export  to  the  United  States. 

No.  34.  There  are  no  vessels  built  at  Bayonne  but  sailing  ones.  The  cost  of  a  ship  copper- 
fastened,  and  furnished  with  all  its  apparatus  and  spare  stores,  varies  from  $70  to  $80  per  ton. 

No.  35.  I  have  no  doubt  that  American  vessels  would  sell  well  here,  but  the  law  does  not  allow  it. 

No.  36.  I  am  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  information  in  reply  to  the  above  queries 
to  Mr.  Maze,  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bayonne. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  is  sufficiently  active  at  Bayonne  to  furnish  employment  to  those  work 
men  who  adopt  it.  This  branch  of  industry  is  in  proportion  to  the  materials,  and  chiefly  to 
the  wood  which  the  country  can  furnish. 

No.  39.  With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  ships  are  constructed  at  Bayonne,  they  are  generally 
small  and  clumsily  built,  after  old  fashioned  models,  and  with  little  regard  either  to  swiftness 
or  elegance.  Altogether,  ship  building  is  in  a  very  retrograde  state  here,  and  requires  many 
ameliorations. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  reply  to  this  question  is  difficult.  The  sailors  in  the  French  service  being  all 
classed  or  registered.  As  to  the  aggregate  number,  it  is  about  120,000,  all  natives  of  France. 
There  are  but  few  foreign  sailors  in  French  vessels,  the  law  prohibiting  in  any  case  the  admis 
sion  of  over  one-third  of  foreigners  into  the  crew. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  the  crew  of  a  Bayonne  vessel  is  a  man  to  every  14  or  15  tons. 
They  have  2  officers,  the  captain  and  his  mate.  With  regard  to  the  coasting  trade,  the  captains 
generally  take  it  on  themselves  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  voyage,  the  provisioning 
and  wages  of  the  crew,  at  the  rate  of  from  58  to  68  per  cent,  on  the  freight  obtained  by  their 
vessels.  For  long  voyages  they  generally  receive  a  salary  ;  besides  which,  they  are  allowed  a 
commission  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  freight  which  they  are  able  to 
obtain. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  employed  in  coming  in  and  going  out  of  port. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  rarely  employed. 

No.  5.  The  sailors  in  the  French  merchant  service  are  subject  to  certain  slight  fixed  penalties, 
which  it  is  in  the  captain's  power  to  inflict  on  them.  Each  of  the  captains  are  obliged  to  be 
furnished  with  a  book  given  them  by  the  Administration  of  the  Marine,  in  which  their  duties 
are  laid  down,  and  the  limits  of  their  authority  defined.  For  grave  offences  they  are  required 
to  make  a  report  on  their  arrival  on  shore,  when  the  delinquents  are  tried  by  a  naval  court 
martial. 

No.  6.  The  sick  are  generally  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  which  are  found  in  every  seaport 
town;  the  disabled  and  the  infirm  are  sent  to  their  homes,  with  a  pension  allowed  them  by  the 
Administration  of  the  Marine. 
13  P 
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No.  7.  The  sailors  for  the  merchant  service  are  shipped  by  the  captains  at  a  certain  rate,  01 
on  conditions  agreed  upon.  Those  conditions  are  specified  by  the  naval  department  on  the  list 
of  the  ship's  stores  required  for  each  voyage. 

No.  8.  The  sailors  in  the  French  merchant  service  being  liable,  whenever  the  government 
may  think  fit,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  naval  force  up  to  the  age  of  50  years,  cannot,  except 
upon  rare  occasions,  obtain  permission  to  serve  in  foreign  vessels. 

No.  9.  For  the  reason  just  mentioned  it  seldom  happens  that  they  are  found  amongst  the 
crew  of  foreign  vessels  which  frequent  French  ports. 

No.  10.  The  rations  which  the  captains  are  required  to  furnish  their  crews  are  regulated  by 
rules,  which  can  be  deviated  from  by  common  consent,  and  which  vary  according  to  the  length 
of  the  voyage.  Wine  and  spirits  are  always  comprised  in  the  rations,  but  not  both  at  once  ; 
a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  month  are  allotted  to  each.  The  salaries  of  captains  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  command.  The  best  sailors  are  paid  from  50  to  60  francs, 
($10  to  $12),  according  to  circumstances,  and  so  on  in  a  descending  scale,  with  reference  to 
their  capacity,  down  to  the  cabin  boy.  Wages  are  never  forfeited,  and  are  paid,  on  the  return 
of  the  vessels  to  port,  at  the  office  of  the  naval  department,  conformably  to  the  contract  entered 
into  between  the  parties. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  but  those 
which  undertake  long  voyages  are  obliged  to  have  on  board  a  medicine  chest,  properly  furnished,, 
which  is  carefully  examined  previous  to  each  voyage,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its 
contents.  Whenever  forty  individuals  or  more  sail  together,  a  physician  necessarily  forms  part 
of  the  ship's  company.  There  is  no  provision  made  by  law  for  sailors  in  the  French  service  ; 
but  the  captains  attend  to  this  themselves,  as  they  know  that  a  man  badly  clothed  is  unable  to 
render  efficient  services. 

No.  12.  Every  ship  owner  who  engages  a  sailor  is  obliged  to  send  him  back  to  the  port  where 
he  was  shipped.  Should  the  vessel  be  wrecked,  the  expenses  of  sending  him  back  are  defrayed 
by  the  government. 

No.  13.  This  question  has  been  already  answered  in  query  No.  5. 

No.  14.  It  is  difficult  to  reply  to  this  question. 

No.  15.  In  France  none  are  permitted  to  navigate,  or  to  exercise  any  branch  connected  with 
the  naval  service,  without  making  it  his  sole  and  final  profession.  In  fact,  none  can  navigate 
without  being  classed — that  is  to  say,  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  the  national  navy.  When  a 
sailor  is  thus  classed,  he  is  not  subject  to  the  conscription  for  the  military,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  required  to  serve  in  the  fleets  of  the  government  as  long  as  it  has  need  of  his 
services,  up  to  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Not  only  sailors  are  thus  classed,  but  also  all  those  who 
are  employed  in  salt  and  fresh  water  fisheries,  as  well  as  all  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
dock  yards ;  and  inasmuch  as  their  services  may  become  indispensable  to  the  government  for 
its  fleet  or  arsenals,  and  inasmuch  as  the  desire  to  escape  the  military  conscription  might  tempt 
many  young  men  to  get  themselves  classed,  if  afterwards  they  were  at  liberty  to  undass  them 
selves,  the  law  requires  that  having  once  inscribed  their  names  upon  the  registers  of  the 
government  they  shall  no  longer  be  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  it  their  services  until  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  years,  except  in  case  of  severe  infirmity  rendering  them  incapable  of 
further  service.  Youths  destined  for  mariners  are  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  either 
as  fishermen  or  cabin  boys.  The  pilots  are  selected  from  among  classed  or  registered  sailors  ; 
but  before  they  can  obtain  that  office,  and  the  advantages  attached  to  it,  they  are  required  to 
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pass  an  examination  to  show  that  they  possess  the  proper  ability  and  experience  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  their  important  duties. 

No.  16.  The  highest  wages  paid  on  board  the  fleet  for  the  best  sailors  are  30  francs  ($6)  per 
month,  and  less  in  proportion  for  the  others.  The  entrance  being  compulsory,  no  advantages 
are  held  out  beyond  those  which  follow  from  having  their  names  inscribed  upon  the  register  of 
the  government. 

No.  17.  As  has  been  already  stated,  sailors  are  exempted  from  the  conscription  for  the  army, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  subject  to  those  civil  obligations  which  are  binding  on  other 
French  subjects  in  general. 

No.  18.  This  has  been  explained  at  query  No.  15. 

No.  19  As  has  been  previously  stated,  foreign  sailors  can  form,  at  the  utmost,  but  a  third  part 
of  the  number  of  a  French  crew. 

No.  20.  The  sailors  of  the  locality  are,  generally  speaking,  active  and  intelligent,  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  somewhat  undisciplined,  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  merchant 
service.  The  scrupulous  examination  to  which  they  are  subjected  before  they  are  entrusted 
with  a  command,  acts  as  a  guarantee  that  they  possess  efficient  theoretic  instruction.  This 
instruction  is  imparted  by  professors  of  hydrography,  maintained  by  the  government  at  all  the 
principal  seaports.  In  addition  to  this,  subsequent  examinations  take  place  before  special  agents, 
who  make  an  annual  tour  for  that  purpose,  whilst  a  practical  acquaintance  is  required  by  being 
obliged  to  spend  three  years  in  active  service  before  aspiring  to  the  grade  of  an  officer  in  the 
merchant  service. 

No.  21.  The  instruction  given  to  sailors  in  the  French  merchant  service,  being  directed  by  the 
government,  the  systems  which  it  adopts  are  those  which  have  been  deemed  the  best  by  a  com 
mission,  composed  partly  of  naval  officers  and  scientific  men,  and  to  whose  judgment  is  entrusted 
the  selection  of  the  necessary  instruments,  &c.,  which  are  about  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  They  are  procured  in  France. 

QUERIES  No.  in. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  navigation  of  the  port  of  Bayonne  in  1852  was,  entered  from  foreign  ports,  416 
foreign  vessels,  of  18,199  tons ;  71  French  vessels,  of  5,670  tons,  and  379  vessels,  measuring  26,300 
tons,  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  making  a  total  of  866  vessels,  measuring  50,169  tons.  The  vessels 
cleared  were  435  foreign  vessels,  of  20,515  tons  ;  74  French  vessels,  of  6,159  tons,  and  354 
vessels,  measuring  22,505  tons,  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  making  a  total  of  863  vessels,  measuring 
49,179  tons. 

No.  2.  The  returns  for  the  number  of  French  vessels  entered  in  the  foreign  trade  are  not  yet 
published. 

No.  3.  For  the  reason  above  mentioned  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  this  query. 

No.  4.  None. 

No.  5.  The  port  of  Bayonne  was  visited,  in  1853,  by  342  Spanish  vessels,  of  8,942  tons  ;  1 
Portuguese,  of  165  tons  ;  29  Dutch,  of  2,656  tons  ;  72  English,  of  8,233  tons  ;  1  from  the  Han- 
seatic  Towns,  of  165  tons  ;  1  Mecklenburg  vessel,  of  178  tons  ;  4  Danish,  of  432  tons ;  1  Russian, 
of  87  tons;  making  a  total  of  451  foreign  vessels  ;  measuring  20,858  tons. 

No.  6.  The  port  of  Bayonne  contains  16  vessels  of  the  port  from  36  to  50  tons,  (there  being 
none  of  smaller  tonnage  ;)  67  vessels  of  the  port  from  50  to  80  tons  ;  28  vessels  of  the  port  from 
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80  to  120  tons  ;  35  vessels  of  the  port  from  120  to  200  tons  ;  3  vessels  of  the  port  from  200  to 
300  tons  ;  making  a  total  of  149  vessels. 

No.  7.  The  principal  foreign  commerce  of  Bayonne  is  the  importation  of  English  coal,  the 
freight  of  which  varies  from  2|  to  5  per  ton;  and  for  exportation,  maize  to  Ireland,  at  the 
freight  of  from  2  francs  to  3  francs  per  quarter  ;  and  wines,  spirits,  and  resinous  materials  for 
other  countries. 

No.  8.  The  articles  which  form  the  principal  source  of  the  coasting  trade  are,  for  importa 
tion,  grain,  sea  salt,  wines,  manure,  fish,  flax,  iron  and  steel,  hemp,  oils,  pottery,  sulphates, 
&c.  For  exportation  the  rosin  of  the  pine  and  sapin  woods,  vegetables,  timber,  spirits,  refined 
salts,  grain  and  flour,  wines,  cast  iron,  &c.  These  articles  are  rated  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  stimulus  which  they  give  to  maritime  commerce. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  maritime  trade. 

No.  10.  The  right  of  the  coasting  trade  in  France  is  reserved  to  the  national  flag  ;  as  regards 
the  external  trade  it  is  made  by  ships  of  all  nations. 

No.  11.  No  difference  is  made  with  respect  to  vessels  in  ballast  or  with  a  cargo,  but  some 
distinctions  exist  according  to  the  flag  under  which  they  sail.  They  are,  however,  each  day 
diminishing,  and  new  treaties  of  navigation  are  tending  to  a  general  reciprocity  of  treatment 
towards  foreign  and  national  vessels. 

No.  12.  Except  the  pilot  duties,  and  those  of  tonnage  for  the  flags  of  those  nations  who  have 
no  treaties  of  assimilation,  there  are  no  other  duties  whatever. 

No.  13.  The  pilots  are  regulated  at  each  station.  There  are  two  at  Bayonne — one  employed 
as  a  river  pilot,  the  other  the  outside  of  the  bar.  On  entering  or  going  out  of  the  river,  a  signal 
is  made  to  the  head  pilot,  who  indicates  the  channel,  and  who  receives  from  50  cents  to  $2, 
according  to  the  tonnage.  There  is,,  also,  a  steam-tug  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  towing  out  all  such  vessels  as  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  assistance.  It  is  1 20  horse 
power,  and  is  supported  by  a  small  taxation  of  30  cents  per  ton  on  all  cargoes  coming  in  or  going 
out  of  port.  This  tax  is  reduced  to  5  cents  for  vessels  in  ballast. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  is  reduced  to  a  simple  examination  for  those  vessels  which  present 
a  suspicious  appearance — that  is  to  say,  if  they  cannot  show  clean  bills  of  health  from  the  port 
from  which  they  last  sailed.  Bills  of  health  are  furnished  by  the  consular  agents  of  France  in 
foreign  ports,  or,  in  default  of  those,  by  the  local  authorities.  A  lazaret,  which  was  formerly 
kept  up  at  considerable  expense,  is,  at  present,  abandoned. 

No.  15.  There  exists  no  marine  hospital  at  Bayonne,  but  foreign  and  native  seamen  are  ad 
mitted  to  the  civil  hospitals,  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  on  payment  of  a  franc  per  diem.  The 
character  of  the  medical  treatment  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

No.  16.  American  seamen  would  not  encounter  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  to  the 
above  named  in  case  of  illness. 

No.  IV.  The  vessels  are  moored  at  a  place  indicated  to  them  by  the  harbor  master.  No  fees 
are  exacted  for  either  wharfage  or  anchorage. 

No.  18.  Passengers  are  subjected  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police  ;  passports  are  vised  gra 
tuitously  by  the  French  authorities.  The  baggage  is  inspected  by  the  custom-house  officers, 
and  those  articles  not  specified  in  the  tariff  are  required  to  pay  duty,  except  the  personal  baggage 
of  travellers,  which  is  allowed  to  pass  free  of  duty. 

No.  19.  There  is  no  public  warehouse,  consequently  no  fees  for  storage. 
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No.  20.  There  is  no  other  steam  vessel  at  Bayonne,  except  the  one  already  named  outside 
the  bar.  The  engines  and  machinery  are  made  at  Arras,  in  France. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  used  is  English  coal. 

No.  22.  The  navigation  is  almost  stationary  at  Bayonne. 

No.  23.  The  commerce  at  Bayonne  with  the  United  States  is  almost  nothing. 

No.  24.  International  treaties  reducing  the  duties  on  merchandise  can  alone  give  a  stimulus 
to  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries. 

No.  25.  French  merchants  at  Bayonne  could  send,  with  advantage  to  the  United  States, 
spirits,  wines,  and  wrought  skins. 

No.  26.  Except  articles  intended  for  Spain,  of  which  Bayonne  was  formerly  the  grand  depot, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  anything  more  particularly. 

No.  27.  The  French  laws  relative  to  the  foreign  carrying  trade  generally  make  a  difference 
on  merchandise  imported  by  French  vessels  and  those  of  foreign  countries,  and  this  difference 
may  be  stated  to  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  tax  in  favor  of  French 
navigation.  But  each  day  this  difference  is  diminishing,  owing  to  treaties  of  assimilation  taking 
place.  With  reference  to  the  internal  commerce  and  that  of  the  coasting  trade,  it  is  expressly 
reserved  to  the  national  flag,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  modification  of  those  priv 
ileges. 

No.  28.  The  vessels  of  Bayonne  are  generally  furnished  with  two  boats,  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel — one  set  apart  for  the  transport  of  water,  chains,  anchors,  &c.  ;  the  other,  of 
a  lighter  description,  destined  for  passengers  or  for  the  crew.  It  would  be  difficult  to  specify 
the  cost  of  them.  The  sale  or  importation  of  foreign  built  boats  being  prohibited  by  law, 
American  boats  could  not  be  sold  in  France. 

No.  29.  There  exists  no  line  of  packet  boats  at  Bayonne.  There  is  one  in  preparation  with 
Bordeaux  and  Nantes,  and  another  with  the  neighboring  ports  of  Spain,  but  they  are  not  yet 
organized. 

No.  30.  The  vessels  of  Bayonne  are  generally  insured  through  some  of  the  insurance  compa 
nies  in  France,  and  generally  by  the  year,  &c.,  free  from  damage,  except  in  case  of  collision  or 
grounding.  In  this  last  case,  the  expenses  for  repairs,  &c.,  are  paid  by  the  owners  or  insurers. 
The  bonus  varies  from  6  to  Y  per  cent.  The  loss  is  verified  by  the  testimony  of  that  portion  of 
the  crew  who  are  saved,  or,  in  default  of  this,  a  declaration  is  made  before  the  local  authorities 
of  the  place  ;  in  the  absence  of  any,  or  all,  of  these  conditions,  the  French  code  of  commerce  has 
the  power  of  fixing  the  lapse  of  time,  after  which,  according  to  the  length  of  the  voyage  the 
vessel  has  undertaken,  and  of  which  no  intelligence  has  been  received,  it  may  be  reputed  as  lost. 
Upon  the  presentation  of  the  declaration  above  named,  and  after  the  necessary  delay  has  taken 
place,  the  payment  of  the  sum  insured  is  effected  without  difficulty. 

No.  31.  French  merchant  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  be  armed,  except  in  time  of  war,  and 
after  receiving  letters  of  marque.  The  prizes  and  captures  are  regulated  by  the  government. 

No.  33.  A  great  deal  of  information  is  to  be  obtained,  relative  to  the  maritime  commerce  of 
France,  by  consulting  the  general  statistics  on  the  commerce  of  France  and  the  progress  of  the 
coasting  trade.  It  is  published  annually  by  the  administration  of  customs  at  Paris. 
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ST.  PIERRE,  (MARTINIQUE.) 

ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL,  Consul. 

APRIL  27,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  you,  herewith,  such  information  as  I  possess  and  have  been  able 
to  collect,  in  reply  to  your  circular  to  consuls  of  the  8th  October  last.  The  queries  of  the  cir 
cular,  being  quite  inapplicable  to  this  consulate,  I  have  given,  in  the  form  of  a  memoir,  such 
information  as  I  thought  might  be  useful. 

MEMOIR. 

The  principal  trade  of  the  colony  is  with  France.  This  trade  is  permitted  in  French  vessels 
only.  The  same  regulation  affects  the  trade  of  the  colony  with  all  countries  in  Europe.  Cer 
tain  articles  are  allowed  to  be  imported  from  countries  out  of  Europe  in  foreign  as  well  as  in 
French  vessels,  and  these  articles  pay  different  duties  in  the  colonies  from  those  that  they  pay  in 
France.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  these  articles  with  the  duties,  (table  A;)  the  principal  part  of 
which  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  in  United  States  vessels.  There  is  no  restric 
tion  or  distinction  with  regard  to  nationality  for  these  articles  when  imported  from  countries 
out  of  Europe.  They  can  be  imported,  however,  through  the  entrepots  (bonded  ware 
houses)  of  France  in  French  vessels,  and  thereby  pay  one-fifth  less  duty,  as  shown  in  table  A. 

There  is  only  one  small  schooner  belonging  to  this  port  in  the  United  States  trade.  British 
vessels  come  sometimes  from  the  United  States  ports  with  cargoes,  but  such  cases  are  very  rare. 
The  importation  of  vessels  is  entirely  prohibited  by  the  French  tariff,  but  the  colonies  are 
permitted  to  import  vessels  of  sixty  tons  and  under  for  employment  in  the  coasting  trade,  only 
on  the  payment  of  $2  50  per  ton  duty  for  nationalizing  them.  Bermuda  built  vessels  are  prin 
cipally  bought  for  this  purpose.  A  small  vessel  of  '42  tons,  sloop-rigged,  was  sold  here  the 
other  day  for  $1,700.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  them,  and  vessels  of  this  class  are  sent 
here  very  often  without  being  able  to  effect  a  sale.  The  tonnage,  according  to  French  rules, 
so  nearly  resemble  those  in  the  United'States  that  the  custom-house  use  the  United  States  ton 
nage.  In  addition  to  the  metropolitan  duties  of  the  French  tariff,  or  those  in  table  A,  certain 
goods,  no  matter  whence  their  importation,  pay  colonial  duties  termed  octroi,  given  in  table  B. 

The  harbor  duties  of  St.  Pierre,  to  which  United  States  and  French  vessels  are  alike  subject, 
are  given  in  table  C.(a)  In  addition  to  these  duties,  United  States  and  British  vessels  are 
subject  to  interpreters'  fees,  in  table  D.(a)  This  is  the  only  charge  which  United  States  vessels 
pay  here  that  is  not  paid  by  French  vessels  in  the  same  trade.  It  is  heavy,  and  may  well  be 
complained  of,  more  especially  as  the  manifests  of  the  United  States  vessels  often  consist  of  a 
single  line,  "so  many  feet  of  lumber."  The  charge  is  obligatory;  were  it  only  made  when 
required  or  asked  for,  it  would  be  perfectly  just.  If  French  vessels  are  not  compelled  to  use  a 
sworn  interpreter,  and  pay  a  local  rate  of  this  kind  in  United  States  ports,  United  States  vessels 
should  enjoy  the  same  privilege  in  French  ports.  The  principal  importations  from  the  United 
States  are:  wood  and  tobacco,  horses,  mules,  beef,  Indian  corn,  &c.,  in  short  all  the  articles 
in  table  A,  which  are  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  flour  (see  table  A)  is  a 
virtual  prohibition.  A  few  months  ago  the  French  government  diminished  the  duty  on  flour 
to  a  mere  trifle,  the  reduction  to  remain  in  force  till  the  1st  July  next ;  in  consequence  of  this 
measure  a  good  many  cargoes  have  arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  several  more  are  expected. 

(<i)  See  "Consular  Returns — Commerce,"  Vol.  3,  p.  99. 
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This  colony  does  all  the  trade  that  can  be  done  with  the  United  States  under  the  present 
French  tariff  and  navigation  laws.  The  extension  of  a  scale  of  duties,  as  in  table  A,  to  other 
articles,  or  the  admission,  as  in  table  A,  under  the  duties  in  the  metropolitan  tariff  of  such 
articles  as  butter,  pork,  cheese,  hams,  &c.,  would  lead  to  an  augmentation  of  the  trade.  Such 
articles  are  admitted  here  by  being  sent  to  certain  French  ports,  such  as  Havre,  passed  through 
the  bonded  warehouses  or  transhipped  in  bond,  and  sent  here  in  French  vessels,  paying,'  on 
their  arrival  here,  the  same  duty  as  they  would  pay  in  France.  But  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
expense  of  double  freights  and  commissions,  such  roundabout  long  voyages  render  the  importa 
tion  of  perishable  articles  a  virtual  impossibility.  All  the  produce  of  the  island,  principally  sugar, 
must,  with  the  exception  of  molasses  and  a  few  trifles,  be  sent  to  France,  and  in  French  vessels 
of  over  60  tons.  The  United  States  vessels  have,  therefore,  to  leave  this  in  ballast  and  seek  freight 
elsewhere.  In  table  E  is  the  custom  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  island  in  1852  ;  in  table  F, 
the  United  States  trade  with  the  island  for  1852  and  1853. 

American  sailors  are  received  in  the  public  hospitals  here,  of  which  there  are  excellent  ones, 
both  as  regard  accommodation  and  medical  advice,  at  St.  Pierre  and  Fort  de  France ;  the  charge 
is  about  57^  cents  per  day.  The  sailors  in  the  St.  Pierre  coasting  trade  can  hardly  be  called 
seamen — mostly  black,  many  of  the  masters  hardly  know  the  use  of  the  compass.  They  are  all 
subject,  except  masters,  to  conscription  in  the  naval  service.  Boatmen  and  fishermen  are 
included.  This  law  was  put  in  force  the  other  day,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  colony, 
when  150  to  200  fishermen  were  taken  to  complete  the  crew  of  the  "  Penelope"  frigate,  just 
arrived  here. 

This  colony  is  in  advance  of  the  other  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in  possessing  two 
coasting  steamers,  and  one  employed  in  carrying  cattle  from  Porto  Eico  and  St.  Domingo.  The 
two  first  are  employed  chiefly  in  carrying  passengers  between  St.  Pierre  and  Fort  de  France 
and  the  village  of  Petit  Bourg  ;  they  are  both  iron  paddle  steamers.  The  largest,  100  tons, 
came  out  from  France  ;  the  other,  58  tons,  came  out  in  pieces  and  was  put  up  here.  The  one 
employed  in  the  cattle  trade  is  of  wood  and  propelled  by  the  screw,  of  250  tons,  and  was  built 
in  France.  American  steamers,  such  as  are  employed  between  New  York  and  Staten  Island, 
would  answer  well  for  passenger  trade  here  ;  but  there  is,  first,  the  prohibition  of  importing 
vessels  over  60  tons,  and,  next,  an  enormous  duty  on  the  steam  engine,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
could  only  be  admitted  through  a  French  port. 

French  sailors,  colonial  and  others,  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  foreign  service.  A  con 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on  by  this  island  with  the  neighboring  British  colonies  and  the  Spanish 
main  in  exports  of  oil,  wine,  and  other  articles.  With  the  British  colonies  the  trade  is  carried 
on  almost  entirely  in  British  vessels  ;  they  generally  arrive  in  ballast  to  take  their  cargo.  The 
coasting  trade  consists  in  bringing  sugar  and  coffee  to  St.  Pierre,  the  principal  shipping  port, 
and  carrying  back  from  it  plantation  supplies,  &c.  No  foreign  vessels  are  permitted  in  the 
coasting  trade. 

The  mooring  of  vessels  is  regulated  by  the  pilots  ;  there  are  no  wharves.  Merchants  of  the 
United  States  can  send  nothing  here  with  advantage.  The  knowledge  of  the  goods  required 
by  the  country  is  indispensably  necessary  to  render  speculations  profitable,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  long  residence  in  the  island. 
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TABLE  A. 

Articles  admitted  into  Martinique,  in  exception  to  the  French  tariff. 


Articles. 

No.,  weight, 
or  measure. 

Hates  of 
duty. 

Articles. 

No.,  weight, 
or  measure. 

Rates  of 
duty. 

Living  animals  — 

Each  .  . 

$4  65 
8  37 

4:     65 

2  32J 
2  32J 
75 
Free 
18ft 

1  86 
1   12 
13  TUT, 
23ft 

Tobacco,  prepared 

Per  218  Ibs. 
Per  22  galls. 

Hn 

$5  58 
65ft 

37ft 
93 
4  65 

15  per  ct. 
do 

Dried  vegetables,  (peas,  &c.)  
Indian  corn  — 

Mules                 

do  

Oxen  --  

do  

Cows  and  bulls  

do  

Young  oxen,  cows,  and  asses. 
Calves,  hogs,  sheep,  and  goats 
Poultry  

do  

Ploughs  . 

Each 

do 

Panama  hats       .   . 

do 

do-  

Ad  valorem  - 
do  

do... 

Cotton  mills  or  gins.- 

fa 

Wood— 

Per  1,000.. 

j   Cast   metal,   pots    and    boilers, 
pans  

do 

do 

Staves 

Hoes  and  shovels  

Per  dozen  ._ 
do 

75 
55ft 
Oft'o 

isftft 

4  r'^j 
Free. 

9  A 

18ft 

Cane  knives  

Per  110  yds. 
Per  218  Ibs. 
_-     do  

Oars 

Per  1ft  yard 
Per  218  Ibs. 
Perhogsh'd. 

Per  218  Ibs. 
do 

Tar  

Fodder   green  and  dry  

9  A 
1   12 
1  86 
75 

3  44£ 
1  30ft 
3  72 

Staves  in  bundles,  with  bottoms  - 
G  uano  from  place  of  production 
in  French  vessels  

fin 

Salt  beef      j  do  

Rice                      

do  

Guano    from    other     places    in 
French  vessels 

dn. 

Salt  fish   all  kinds         ..                      do 

G  uauo  from  all  places  by  foreign 
vessels  .  

do 

Tobacco,  in  leaves  

.  do- 

NOTE. — The  duties  on  the  articles  in  the  above  table,  except  guano,  are  levied  when  the  articles  are  imported  in  foreign 
vessels  from  countries  out  of  Europe.  When  the  same  articles  of  foreign  origin  are  imported  in  French  vessels,  having  been 
transhipped  in  or  passed  through  the  bonding  warehouse  in  France,  they  are  subject  to  only  four-fifths  of  the  above  duties. 
They  are  entirely  prohibited  being  imported  from  Europe  in  foreign  vessels. 

TABLE  B. 

Octroi  duty. 


Articles. 

No.,  weight, 
or  measure. 

Rates  of 
duty. 

Articles. 

No.,  weight, 
or  measure. 

Rates  of 
duty. 

Per  1  000 

$0   ISA 

Per  218  Ibs 

93 

A  head     .  .  . 

6  AT 

Mules                   -       

do  

37^ 

Living  animals  — 

Hogs  

....do  

6-Ar 

An 

18VT> 

Butter  - 

Per  218  Ibs. 

93 

do...     . 

rf'-n> 
6-A- 

Beer 

Young  oxen  and  cows 

do  .   . 

18-fi, 

Per  22  galls. 

37ft 

Horses  _. 

..do.. 

1  86 

In  arlass.. 

..do.. 

zr,  H 

0  J-,  ,r 
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Articles. 

No.,  weight, 
or  measure. 

Rates  of 
duty. 

Articles. 

No.,  weight, 
or  measure. 

Rates  of 
duty. 

Per  218  Ibs 

$0  18-A, 

Coal  

Per  218  Ibs 

$0  l.SS, 

Wood— 
Cabinet  making        .   . 

do 

37J.T 

Vegetables  — 
Dry 

do 

9-A- 

^Building       _.-  

27-Ai 

Green  

.   .do 

371 

Per  1,  000 

ISA 

Indian  corn 

do 

0   T  I  - 

Per  218  Ibs 

9  A 

Staves 

Per  1  000 

18-," 

Bricks                                 .    -- 

Per  1,  000 

is,*. 

Potatoes  _  . 

Per  218  Ibs 

3-,'A 

Per  218  Ibs. 

55-,a. 

Fish,  salted  or  smoked    except 

do 

1   4fi  . 

codfish 

do 

18  -?x 

Nails  

do  

9A 

Rice  

...do     .    .. 

37,% 

Cordage 

do 

87A 

Lard   

do 

61 

do 

46-\ 

Pickles 

do 

55  8r 

Soap  

do  

37rTr 

Flour— 

Af\ 

Tallow  

....do  

37A 

Indian  corn  

do  

*'  nr 

ISA 

Tobacco  — 

Bar  iron 

do 

18-,'lr 

Manufactured            _   . 

do 

4  65 

Cheese  --  _      .... 

do  

46-A, 

In  leaf   

do  

1  86 

Green  and  dry  fruit 

do 

37A 

Salt  beef    -                 -   . 

do 

37A 

Gin 

Per  22  galls 

$1  86 

do 

•46-V 

Fish  fat 

Per  218  Ibs. 

ISA 

Vinegar          _  .        

Per  22  galls. 

9-1 

Starch 

do 

9  A. 

Each 

3  72 

TABLE  F. 

Showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  from  the   United 
States,  with  tJie  value  of  their  cargoes,  for  1852  and  1853. 


No.  of  ves 

Tonnage. 

Value  of  lum 

Value  of  pro 

Total  value  of 

Years. 

sels. 

ber    brought 

visions,  to 

cargoes. 

by  them. 

bacco,  &c. 

1852    ...           

52 

7,854 

$70,500 

$41  300 

$111   800 

1853                              .          .     . 

46 

7,  442 

66  700 

102  500 

169  200 

ALGIERS. 

JOHN  J.  MAHONY,  Consul. 

JANUARY  19,  1855. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  that,  with  the  exception  of  legalizing  four  powers  of  attor 
ney,  no  official  act  has  been  performed  at  this  consulate  during  the  last  year.  You  perceive, 
therefore,  the  position  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  this  country  ;  hut 
I  am  in  hopes  they  will  improve,  as  I  think  I  have  convinced  several  merchants  of  this  place 
that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  import  sundry  merchandise  from  the  United  States.  At  the 
temporarily  reduced  duty  and  the  present  state  of  the  market,  our  spirits,  that  is,  rum  and 
14  P 
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whiskey,  would  sell  well  here  ;  but  should  they  reship  it  to  our  ports  in  the  shape  of  cognac, 
they  would  make  the  most  by  the  operation.  Since  the  disease  of  the  "  vine,"  and  consequent 
scarcity  of  wine,  French  distillers  have  become  chemists,  and  are  engaged  in  making  brandy 
from  the  spirits  of  the  north  of  Europe,  which  is  distilled  from  beets,  turnips,  and  potatoes ;  here 
they  have  commenced  making  cognac  from  the  bulb  of  a  lily  that  is  found  in  great  abundance 
all  over  the  country.  I  have  some  friends  in  Normandy  who  distil  all  the  pomace  they  have 
left,  after  making  cider,  into  brandy,  which  is  made  into  cognac  for  the  English  market ;  it  is 
a  great  business  in  that  province  and  is  a  source  of  great  revenue.  I  make  these  remarks  to  show 
what  a  commerce  we  might  have  in  the  same  article. 

This  government  is  using  every  possible  effort  to  divert  emigration  from  the  United  States  to 
this  colony.  To  that  end  they  publish  a  journal  in  the  German  language  and  give  land  to 
actual  settlers,  and  with  what  success  you  will  perceive  from  the  statistics  taken  last  June, 
which  give  only  141,826  Europeans,  exclusive  of  the  army.  They  are  located  in  the  different 
provinces,  as  follows  :  Alger,  65,675  ;  Oran,  44,656  ;  Constantino,  31,495  ;  and  are  composed 
of  50,470  men,  39,548  women,  51,808  children.  They  are  from  the  following  nations;  France, 
78,488 ;  Spain,  38,899  ;  Italy,  7,871 ;  Malta,  6,123  ;  Germany,  6,244 ;  Switzerland,  2,077  ;  others, 
2  124.  The  country  is  very  unhealthy,  especially  for  children,  and  almost  certain  death  to  those 
that  are  brought  here.  Many  French  families  tried  to  colonize  in  this  country  ;  but  such  as  did 
not  die  of  the  fever,  with  few  exceptions,  returned  to  the  towns,  where  they  live  in  no  enviable  way. 
The  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  by  their  temperance  and  industry,  have  drained  their  lands,  and 
are  succeeding  very  well  with  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  the  government  buys  at  a  fixed 

price. 

Owing  to  the  large  bounty  offered  by  the  Emperor  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  "cotton" 
in  this  colony,  many  persons  have  been  induced  to  plant  it,  and  from  its  almost  perfect  failure 
distress  is  felt  in  several  families.  From  personal  observation  I  am  convinced  that  cotton 
cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  this  country.  The  climate  is  not  adapted  to  it ;  for  six  months 
there  is  no  rain  ;  then,  about  the  time  the  pod  ought  to  burst,  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  and 
before  the  cotton  could  be  picked,  it  would  rot.  And  supposing  it  could  be  grown  here,  from  all 
I  can  learn,  the  cost  of  producing  and  bringing  it  to  market  would  not  be  much  less  than  100  per 
cent,  more  than  we  sell  it  for.  Some  few  may  plant  it  another  year,  but  there  it  will  end,  as  did 
the  cotton  growing  speculation  in  India  some  15  years  ago. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can  import  from  Algiers  is  fine  wool,  and  this  year  the  amount 
brought  to  market  has  been  very  limited,  owing  to  the  price  being  lower  this  season  than  it  was 
last. 

This  colony  is  and  has  been  of  immense  expense  to  France,  yet  she  continues  her  conquests. 
Within  a  few  weeks  a  large  tract  of  country  has  been  added  to  her  possessions,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  they  may  some  day  extend  to  Timbucto  ;  but  for  what  motive  they  are  extended  I 
am  unable  to  conceive.  It  is  evidently  not  a  pecuniary  one,  the  country  being  almost  impassable, 
without  one  navigable  river,  or,  I  should  have  said,  without  a  river  at  all ;  for  although  they 
are  to  be  found  traced  on  the  maps,  many  of  them  are  nothing  but  gullies,  through  which  the 
mountain  torrents  rush  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the  other  six  are  perfectly  dry  ;  and  all  the 
rest,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inches  of  water  to  be  found  in  them  in  the  summer  months, 
are  of  the  same  description.  There  is  scarcely  any  timber  to  be  found  here,  except  what  is  on 
the  inaccessible  heights  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  that,  from  its  location,  may  be  put  down 
as  worthless.  The  Arabs  are,  for  the  most  part,  capable  of  supplying  their  own  wants,  which 
are  very'  few,  consisting  of  a  little  cotton  cloth,  coffee  and  sugar  ;  therefore  they  are  poor 
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customers  for  French  fabrics  ;  but  they  sell  to  the  French  their  oils,  cattle,  wool  and  grain,  and 
receive  silver  as  pay,  which  in  a  measure  is  lost  to  the  world,  as  they  bury  their  money  to 
prevent  being  assassinated  for  it ;  and,  whether  it  is  from  their  religious  education  or  their  lack 
of  family  feeling,  they  almost  invariably  die  without  revealing  where  it  may  be  found. 

Enclosed,  you  will  please  find  the  answers  to  the  queries  accompanying  circular  instructions 
to  consuls  &c.,  &c.,  dated  October  8,  1853,  which  I  hope  will  be  satisfactory. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  4.  Naturalized  foreigners  can  own  and  employ  colonial  built  vessels  in  any  trade  they 
may  desire  ;  such  as  are  not  naturalized  can  own  and  employ  colonial  built  vessels  of  60  tons 
and  undei ,  by  proving  that  they  possess  4,000  francs  (about  $800)  for  every  vessel  they  may  wish  to 
own ;  for  vessels  of  30  tons  and  under,  the  sum  is  reduced  one-half. 

No.  5.  By  the  payment  of  25  per  cent,  duty  on  the  appraised  value,  foreign  built  vessels  of  60 
tons  and  under  can  be  sold  here,  to  be  employed  only  in  the  coasting  trade  of  this  colony. 

No.  6.  There  were  no  steam  vessels  built  here  to  1855 ;  and  Algiers  is  the  only  port  in  the 
colony  where  sailing  vessels  are  built.  See  table  A,  annexed. 

No.  7.  Ash  and  elm  are  used  for  ship  timbers,  it  is  brought  from  the  interior  and  generally 
sells  for  \\  cent  perlb.;  quality  very  inferior.  Vessels  are  planked  with  oak,  which  is  imported 
(square)  from  Stettin  and  Burgundy.  The  Prussian  timber  is  very  good ;  that  of  France  resembles 
our  red  oak,  but  it  sells  for  the  same  price — 145  francs  the  cubic  metre,  or  $2  51  our  cubic 
foot,  calculating  the  franc  at  18  £  cents.  Decks  and  deck  frames  are  of  pine,  which  is  im 
ported  (square)  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  is  a  very  fair  quality  and  sells  for  85  francs  the  cubic 
metre,  or  f  1  47  the  cubic  foot.  All  hewed  or  sawed  lumber  is  free. 

No.  8.  Masts  and  spars  are  made  from  Norway  pine,  quality  good;  the  demand  being  very 
limited  there  is  no  fixed  price. 

No.  9.  Swedish  iron  is  chiefly  used  for  fastenings,  &c.,  and  is  worth  8  cents  per  Ib.  In  no 
instance  is  copper  used,  except  for  the  binnacle. 

No.  10.  There  is  no  sheathing  used  here.  Vessels  are  hove  out  every  three  months  to  be 
scraped  and  tarred ;  once  a  year  that  is  burned  off  with  a  view  to  clean  their  bottoms  and  kill 
any  worms  that  may  have  got  into  the  plank. 

No.  11.  Ship  timbers  are  tarred  as  soon  as  they  are  set  up. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber  in  this  colony  ;  when  any  is  required 
they  are  obliged  to  send  to  Toulon  for  it.  A  few  anchors  and  chains  are  at  the  navy  depot. 

No.  13.  In  the  ship  yard  of  this  place  there  is  a  little  timber,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  ship 
building. 

No.  14.  Oakum  and  pitch  are  used  for  caulking;  the  former  is  very  poor  and  sells  for  6  cents 
the  Ib. ;  the  latter  is  of  good  quality,  is  imported  from  Norway,  and  is  worth  $4  50  per  bbl. 

No.  15.  Cordage  for  standing  and  running  rigging  is  made  in  France  from  Russian  hemp, 
and  is  worth  from  14  to  16  cents  per  Ib.  Palm  and  the  wild  grass  of  the  country  are  sometimes 
made  into  ropes  and  cables. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  made  from  canvas  wove  in  France  from  American  cotton  and  Russian  hemp ; 
quality  prime  ;  the  former,  suitable  for  top  sails,  is  worth  31  cents,  and  the  latter  36  cents  per 
yard. 
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No.  17.  All  Algerine  vessels  are  lateen  rigged,  in  which  case  the  masts  are  very  short,  rake 
forward  about  ten  degrees,  require  but  little  rigging  and  are  not  liable  to  be  carried  away. 

No.  18.  The  old  fashioned  Dutch  anchor  is  in  general  use  here;  chain  is  principally  used  for 
cable;  blocks  and  other  tackle  are  very  ordinary  and  are  imported  from  France. 

No.  19.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  rudders  in  use  here;  they  are  all  arranged  with  tillers. 

No.  20.  Algerine  vessels,  from  their  form  and  rig,  are  considered  very  safe. 

No.  21.  They  sail  better  than  the  same  class  of  English  built  vessels,  but  they  are  in  every 
way  inferior  to  our  coasters. 

No.  22.  Being  rather  sharp  they  carry  an  ordinary  freight. 

No.  23.  They  can  be  insured  for  20  years,  but  they  generally  have  to  be  newly  timbered 
within  that  time. 

No.  24.   The  shipwrights  are  nearly  all  foreigners,  and  from  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

No.  25.  They  emigrate  to  this  country  in  quest  of  employment,  and  receive  about  95  cents  a  day. 

No.  26.  The  small  yard  in  this  port  is  the  only  one  in  Algiers,  and  where  they  are  now 
engaged  finishing  the  largest  vessel  that  has  been  built  in  this  country  since  the  French  landed 
here  ;  she  will  be  of  about  150  tons  burden. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  for  repairs  of  vessels  in  any  part  of  Algiers. 
Vessels  requiring  their  bottoms  to  be  overhauled  have  to  be  hove  out. 

No.  28.  Keplied  to  in  the  foregoing  answer. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways  in  Algiers. 

No.  30.  Vessels  are  launched  on  the  common  cradle. 

No.  31.  The  tools  used  by  the  shipwrights  of  this  place  are  of  very  ancient  form,  so  much  so 
that  I  think  30  per  cent,  of  their  time  would  be  saved  by  the  introduction  of  our  improvements. 

No.  32.  Nearly  everything  used  in  ship  building  in  the  United  States  would  sell  at  an  ad 
vance  in  this  place,  but  the  market  is  so  limited  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  our  exporters. 

No.  33.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ship  building  line  that  could  be  profitably  sent  from  these 
ports  to  the  United  States. 

No.  34.  It  costs  about  $35  per  ton  to  build  a  vessel  here. 

No.  35.  American  vessels  of  60  tons  (French  measurement)  and  under,  can  be  sold  here  ;  but 
owing  to  the  limited  size,  25  per  cent,  duty,  distance  for  the  crew  to  return  home,  and  the  re 
strictions  placed  on  foreign  built  vessels,  (being  only  allowed  to  trade  between  the  ports  of  this 
colony,)  they  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

No.  36.  I  obtained  the  foregoing  information  from  the  laws,  ordinances,  decrees,  &c.,  apper 
taining  to  this  colony,  from  government  officers,  ship  builders  and  merchants. 

No.  37.  In  1853  a  work  was  published  by  M.  P.  de  Menerville,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
government,  entitled  "Dictionnaire  de  la  Legislation  Algerienne,"  containing  all  the  laws, 
ordinances,  decrees,  decisions  and  resolutions,  appertaining  to  Algiers,  from  July,  1830,  to 
July,  1853,  inclusive,  and  costs  15  francs,  or  about  $3. 

No.  38.  Shipping  is  slowly  on  the  increase,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  increased  industry  of  the 
Arabs. 

No.  39.  I  cannot  see  any  interest  we  should  have  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  our  improve 
ments  into  this  country. 

No.  40.  I  am  unable  to  give  any  positive  information  as  regards  France. 
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QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  From  the  answers  received  to  trie  different  letters  which  I  addressed  to  individuals  at  the 
several  ports  of  this  colony,  respecting  the  number  of  mariners,  &c.,  sailing  out  of  their  harbors, 
I  am  unable  to  give  a  definite  reply,  but  think  their  number  does  not  exceed  300,  exclusive  of 
those  engaged  in  the  •'  coral  fisheries;"  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  French  captains,  they 
are  Italians.  There  are  no  vessels  regularly  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  from  Algiers,  but 
occasionally  one  makes  a  voyage  to  Lgehorn  or  Genoa. 

No.  2.  Vessels  of  140  tons  usually  carry  7  men,  all  told  ;  those  of  60  tons  5,  and  30  tons  4. 
Vessels  of  60  tons  and  under  usually  have  no  other  officer  but  the  captain  ;  over  that  measure 
ment  they  are  obliged  to  have  officers  that  have  passed  an  examination.  There  are  no  steam 
vessels  owned  here. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  employed  for  coming  in  and  going  out  of  port. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  not  employed. 

No.  5.  There  is  a  lengthy  code  of  laws  respecting  seamen,  a  copy  of  which,  as  published  in  the 
government  paper,  "  Le  Moniteur  Algerien,"  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit. 

No.  6.  The  civil  hospital  is  free  to  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  obtained  from  the  Neapolitan  fishermen  that  have  settled  on  these  shores  ; 
large  numbers  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  coral  fishery  ;  they  all  retain  their  nationality, 
although  certain  pecuniary  privileges  are  held  out  to  them  to  become  citizens. 

No.  8.  There  are  no  native  colonial  sailors. 

No.  9.  Foreign  vessels  cannot  trade  between  the  French  colonies. 

No.  10.  Sailors  in  the  merchant  service  receive  no  regular  rations  ;  their  provisions  consist 
of  bread,  beans,  salt  meat,  and  dried  fish  ;  when  wine  was  cheap,  each  man  received  about  a 
bottle  per  day.  The  usual  form  of  what  is  called  "shipping  articles"  you  will  please  find 
enclosed.  For  forfeiture  of  wages,  please  refer  to  the  code  of  laws  referred  to  in  answer  No.  5, 
of  Queries  No.  II.  All  vessels  here  are  sailed  on  shares.  The  owners  receive  50  per  cent,  of 
the  net  earnings,  and  the  captain  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  sailor.  The  victualing  and  port 
charges  are  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts. 

No.  11.  The  law,,  as  regards  medicine  and  outfit  of  clothing,  is  the  same  as  in  France. 
Sailors  receive  no  advance  of  wages. 

No.  12.   Mariners  are  compelled  by  law  to  return  from  foreign  voyages. 

No.  13.  I  again  take  the  liberty  to  refer  you  to  the  code  of  laws  referred  to  in  answer  No.  5, 
of  Queries  No.  II. 

No.  14.  Sailors  increase  in  numbers  in  proportion  with  the  tonnage  of  the  colony,  which  is 
augmenting  gradually. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  native  sailors  here.  The  apprentice  system  is  not  in  operation  in  the 
colonial  merchant  service  ;  boys  go  to  the  coral  fisheries  with  their  fathers  ;  terms,  obedience 
to  parents.  As  regards  pilots,  &c.,  please  refer  to  a  copy  of  the  Pilot  Laws,  which  you  will  find 
enclosed. 

No.  16.  There  are  no  inducements  for  mariners  to  enter  the  state  service. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  not  taxed,  and  are  exempt  from  all  civil  and  military  duty. 

No.  18.  There  is  no  conscription  list  in  this  colony  either  for  sailors  or  soldiers. 
No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  colonial  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  native 
sailors  ;  but,  in  vessels  of  over  60  tons,  they  must  not  exceed  one-half  the  crew  unless  they  are 
naturalized. 
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No.  20.  Algerine  sailors  are,  for  the  most  part,  illiterate,  but  they  are  naturally  intelligent 
and  industrious.  Officers  of  vessels  of  60  tons  and  under  do  not  understand  navigation  ;  over 
that  tonnage  they  are  obliged  to  possess  that  qualification. 

No.  21.  Owing  to  the  few  vessels  of  this  place  that  are  compelled  by  law  to  have  captain, 
that  have  passed  their  examination,  I  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  unable  to  meet  with  one  from 
whom  to  get  the  required  information  as  regards  "books  of  instruction,  guide  books,  &c." 
Our  merchant  marine  being  far  superior  to  all  others  that  I  have  known,  there  cannot  be  any 
thing  in  the  infant  merchant  shipping  of  this  country  worthy  of  our  adoption. 

No.  22.  The  foregoing  information  I  obtained  from  officers  of  the  government,  citizenss 
merchants,  and  decrees  published  in  the  government  journal. 

No.  23.  I  know  of  no  books  or  pamphlets  that  have  been  published  on  the  aforesaid  subjects 
but  the  one  referred  to  in  answer  No.  37,  of  Queries  No.  I,  and  the  official  organ,  "  Le  Moniteur 
Algerien,"  which  costs  25  francs  per  annum. 

QUERIES  No    III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  I  wrote  to  the  collector  of  the  port  for  the  information  required,  and  received  in  reply 
that  he  could  not  give  me  the  exact  minutes  I  wished  for,  but  that  on  1st  January,  1854,  there 
were  106  vessels,  giving  a  tonnage  of  2,151.  Fishing  boats  are  included  in  the  above. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  Please  refer  to  form  C,  annexed. 

No.  4.  During  the  year  1852  there  was  no  direct  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
the  ports  of  this  consulate. 

No.  5.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  that  arrived  and  cleared  from  this  port 
during  the  year  18^2  are  as  follows : 


ARRIVED  FROM  — 

CLEARED  FOR  — 

Nations. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Nations. 

No.         Tonnage. 

France  .  

547 
51 
113 
17 
2 
3 
7 
5 
2 
12 
23 
4 
5 

66,124 
8,144 
4,467 
4,440 
425 
1,141 
642 
361 
404 
2,146 
1,269 
704 
742 

France 

383 
32 
155 
2 
6 
2 
6 
6 
23 
4 
24 

38 
cj 

48,601 
4,  833 
9,685 
480 
1.045 
411 
1,167 
399 
4,255 
584 
3,358 
7,116 
890 

England  .  

England 

Spain  .   

Sweden(a)  .       . 

Norway  (a)  

Austria  

Sardinia  

Tuscan  y  ....  

Russia  

Roman  States  

Two  Sicilies  

Turkey.  

Turkey 

Divers  

Total  

Total 

791 

91,009 

690 

82,824 

In  ballast  

58 

2,898 

372 

39,658 

(a)  Sweden  and  Norway  have  separate  flags,  although  governed  by  the  same  king. 
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By  the  above  you  will  perceive  that  more  than  one-half  the  clearances  have  been  in  ballast. 

No.  6.  The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  form  C,  annexed. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  this  country  consists  in  the  importation  of  pork,  lard,  cheese, 
butter,  dried  fish,  rice,  coffee,  refined  sugar,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  lumber,  coal,  iron,  hardware, 
and  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics;  and  exportation  of  wool,  oil,  beans,  wheat,  barley,  and 
copper  and  iron  ore.  There  being  no  stability  as  regards  the  prices  of  freight  or  charter,  it  would 
be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  them. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  consists  in  grain,  oil,  dried  fruit  and  ore. 

No.  9.  The  Arabs  bring  camels  to  the  coast,  also  grain,  oil,  and  dried  fruit,  and  they  some 
times  return  loaded  with  cotton  cloth,  sugar,  and  coffee. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Algiers,  nor 
between  this  place  and  France  or  any  of  her  colonies,  unless  in  the  service  of  the  government. 

No.  11.  By  treaties  between  France  and  Sardinia,  dated  August  21,  1843,  and  November  5, 
1850,  the  vessels  of  the  latter,  when  making  the  voyage  direct  from  that  country  to  this  colony, 
only  pay  2  francs  tonnage  dues,  and  pay  none  when  loaded  with  grain,  live  cattle,  forage, 
vegetables,  dried  fruit,  wood,  charcoal,  and  building  material.  Tuscany,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
made  with  France,  February  15,  1853,  enjoys  the  same  privileges. 

No.  12.  The  port  charges  are:  Harbor  duty,  4  francs  ;  pilotage,  16  centimes  ;(a)  anchorage,  6 
centimes ;  and  hospital  money,  8  centimes  per  ton,  French  measurement.  All  foreign  vessels 
that  have  to  go  into  quarantine  must  pay  65  centimes  per  ton,  which  is  15  centimes  more  than 
French  vessels  have  to  pay  ;  and  all  are  obliged  to  have  a  passport,  which  costs  50  centimes. 

No.  13.  Pilots  can  be  relied  on  for  safety  ;  for  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which  they  are 
governed,  I  refer  you  to  a  copy  of  the  same,  annexed. 

No.  14.  By  decree  of  November  13,  1839,  all  vessels  arriving  from  the  American  continent 
or  the  West  Indies  are  at  once  permitted  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  if,  for  the  ten  days  prior  to 
their  arrival,  there  had  been  no  case  of  yellow  fever  or  death  aboard,  and  if  during  that  interval 
they  had  had  no  communication  with  any  vessel  that  might  cause  the  authorities  to  doubt  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  ship.  Vessels  from  all  other  countries  are  obliged  to  have  a  "patente  nette," 
or  clean  bill  of  health.  France,  in  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  the  difficulties  which 
attended  the  40  days  quarantine  levied  on  vessels  corning  from  Asia,  and  to  protect  herself,  has 
"medical  agents"  at  all  the  pestilential  ports  of  that  continent,  to  inform  her  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  pest,  and  to  give  bills  of  health  to  vessels  bound  to  French  ports. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  By  the  consul  or  consular  agent  writing  to  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  port, 
requesting  permission  to  place  his  sick  mariners  under  his  charge,  and  by  his  certifying  that  he 
will  be  responsible  for  the  expense,  they  are  at  once  admitted  into  the  hospital,  which,  like  those 
of  France,  are  perfect  in  all  their  appointments.  The  price  demanded  for  each  sailor  is  regulated 
on  the  first  of  every  year  according  to  the  market ;  for  1855,  it  will  be  70  centimes  per  day,  or 
about  14  cents  of  our  money. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  wharves  that  vessels  can  lie  at  in  these  ports.  The  harbor  master  has 
allotted  different  sections  for  the  landing  of  many  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  the  pilots  are 
charged  to  moor  each  vessel  fore  and  aft  in  the  section  designated  for  her  particular  cargo. ' 

No.  18.  After  the  captain  has  given  to  the  boarding  officer  the  passports  of  such  passengers 
as  may  be  on  board,  they  disembark  in  small  boats,  which  are  under  police  regulations,  on  the 
marine  pier,  where  they  pay  duty  on  anything  they  may  have  to  enter.  The  boat  tariff,  which 

(a)  There  are  100  centimes  in  a  franc. 
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is  ten  cents  if  the  vessel  anchors  or  <•'  lies  to  "  in  the  offing,  and  6  cents  if  she  enters  the  port, 
are  all  the  fees  that  are  paid  or  expected. 

No.  19.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  drays  are  impracticable.  The  Arabs  do  all 
the  transportation  required  within  the  cities,  and  from  the  difference  of  size,  weight,  and  distance 
which  the  several  hogsheads,  bales,  and  packages  have  to  be  carried,  it  is  found  impossible  to 
regulate  a  fixed  price  ;  but,  as  the  licensed  porters  are  very  numerous  and  their  wants  but  few, 
they  can  be  employed  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  There  is  no  system  of  storage  here. 

No  20.  There  are  no  steam  vessels  owned  in  Algiers. 

No.  21.  Steam  vessels  trading  regularly  from  France  to  these  ports  have  their  own  coal  depots, 
which  are  generally  supplied  from  Newcastle,  England.  A  good  article  of  coal  can  be  had 
here  for  about  14  francs  per  ton. 

No.  22.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  country  are  augmenting  gradually,  owing  to 
the  subjugation  of  several  tribes  of  "Kabailes,"  who  now  bring  their  produce  to  market,  and 
the  increased  agricultural  produce. 

No.  23.  Owing,  I  think,  to  the  very  high  tariff  and  port  charges,  together  with  the  almost 
total  absence  of  anything  that  would  make  a  profitable  return  cargo,  our  commerce  with  this 
colony  is  almost  nothing. 

No.  24.  I  know  of  nothing  at  present  that  the  United  States  would  offer  that  France  would 
be  likely  to  consent  to. 

No.  25.  Wool  is  the  only  merchandise  that  could  be  shipped  from  this  place  to  the  United 
States. 

No.  26.  Flour,  lard,  tobacco,  hemlock  and  pine  boards,  oak  in  plank  or  square  timber,  and 
spirits,  distilled  from  grain  or  molasses,  would  pay  a  very  fair  profit  if  they  could  be  sold  with 
out  delay  ;  the  former  and  the  latter  this  season  would  find  a  quick  sale. 

No.  27.  There  is  no  carrying  trade — foreign,  domestic,  or  internal — that  American  vessels  could 
profitably  participate  in,  even  if  the  laws  which  now  prohibit  it  were  so  modified  as  to  permit  them. 

No.  28.  Each  vessel  is  obliged  to  have  one  boat,  which  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  her 
size,  on  account  of  their  being  used  as  lighters,  to  land  the  cargo.  I  forget  the  numbers  of 
American  boats  ;  but  from  the  prices  I  paid  for  them,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  size  here,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  they  would  pay  a  large  profit,  even  at  25  per  cent,  duty,  if  there  was 
sufficient  demand. 

No.  29.  The  steam  vessels  of  the  "  Messageries  Imperials  "  leave  Marseilles  on  appointed 
days  for  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Bone,  and  between  the  latter  place  and  Tunis.  This  company 
received  its  charter  with  the  proviso  that  their  vessels  should  be  subject,  in  case  of  need,  to  the 
orders  of  the  government ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  the  better  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
minister  of  war,  they  are  officered  from  the  navy.  Their  vessels  are  well  built,  are  very  safe, 
sail  rather  slow,  have  low  pressure  oscillating  engines  and  side  wheels,  the  paddles  of  which 
are  so  arranged  that  the  machinery  causes  them  to  be  perpendicular  during  the  time  they  are 
in  the  water.  Having  made  many  passages  in  these  vessels  during  the  past  four  years,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  latter  is  an  improvement,  causing  more  power  and  less  jar  ;  consequently, 
less  wear  and  tear  of  the  ship.  Owing  to  their  being  changed  so  often  on  account  of  the  eastern 
war,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  number  and  tonnage  of  those  employed  between  France  and 
this  country.  There  are  six  government  side  wheel  steam  vessels  employed  in  ihe  coast  mail 
service  and  the  transportation  of  troops  and  passengers.  They  vary  very  little  from  the  vessels 
above  referred  to,  and  are  three  of  160  horse  power,  one  of  400,  one  of  300,  and  one  of  200. 
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The  "corvettes"  are  commanded  by  captains  of  frigates,  and  the  "avisos"  by  lieutenants  of 
ships  of  the  line.  A  small  steamer  leaves  Oran  for  Gibraltar,  via  Tangier,  once  a  month  ;  as 
there  is  no  consular  agent  at  the  former  place,  I  am  unable  to  describe  her.  There  are  also 
four  iron  screw  steam  packets,  of  about  300  horse  power  each,  that  trade  to  this  port — two  from 
Rouen  and  two  from  Marseilles.  There  is  nothing  about  them  worthy  of  notice. 

No.  30.  Insurance  is  effected  in  France. 

No.  31.  The  law  of  France  as  regards  the  arming  of  vessels  is  applicable  to  this  colony. 

No.  32.  From  officers  of  the  government,  captains  of  vessels,  sailors,  ship  builders  and 
owners,  merchants,  and  laborers. 

No.  33.  I  know  of  no  books  relating  to  the  above  subjects  but  those  referred  to  in  answer 
No.  23,  of  Queries  No.  II. 

No.  34.  Owing  to  my  short  residence  here,  I  cannot  with  any  certainty  speak  of  former 
years. 
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CADIZ. 

ALEXANDER  BURTON,  Consul. 

MARCH  27,  1854. 

There  are  many  impediments  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  obtaining  such  information  as  is 
asked  for  by  the  circular  of  October  8th.  Foreigners  are  not  in  general  looked  upon  favorably, 
and  inquiries  made  by  them,  particularly  if  Americans,  as  to  the  marine  and  resources  of  the 
country  are  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  archives  of  the  public  offices  are  not  open  to  general 
inspection,  nor  are  they  often  given  to  the  press,  which  is  not  free.  Official  reports  are  made 
direct  to  the  government,  and  there  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  employes  to  afford  infor 
mation  connected  with  their  departments,  unless  by  special  permission  of  their  superiors.  Any 
non-official  intelligence  that  might  possibly  be  obtained  is  always  expected  to  be  remunerated, 
but  this  has  not  been  provided  for  by  your  letter.  These  difficulties  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  my  furnishing  more  extensive  information  in  answer  to  the  queries  than  is  con 
tained  in  the  report,  herewith,  respectfully  submitted. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  rules  at  Cadiz  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  are  in  accordance 
with  a  method  proposed  by  the  admiralty  to  render  uniform  and  facilitate  the  measurement  of 
merchant  vessels,  and  approved  by  royal  order  of  the  18th  December,  1844,  as  follows :  Take 
four  measurements  :  1st.  The  length  of  the  vessel  on  the  upper  deck  between  the  stem  and 
stern  post  outside  ;  2d.  The  breadth  at  the  inidship-frame  or  broadest  part  of  the  vessel,  from 
outside  to  outside  ;  3d.  The  breadth  at  the  same  place,  from  inside  to  inside  plank  ;  4th.  The 
depth  of  hold  at  the  same  place,  from  the  upper  side  of«the  deck  plank  to  the  surface  of  the 
sheathing  in  the  hold.  With  this  data  in  feet  of  Burgos,  (each  equal  to  11  inches  English  mea 
sure,)  call  L  the  length,  0  the  outside  breadth,  I  the  inside  breadth,  and  D  the  depth  of  hold, 
(L-j-30)£xIxD-r-  70.19  will  express  the  number  of  Spanish  tons  that  the  vessel  mea 
sures.  That  is  to  say,  add  the  length  to  three  times  the  outside  breadth,  and  the  fourth  part  of 
this  sum  must  be  multiplied  by  the  inside  breadth  and  by  the  depth  ;  this  latter  product  divided 
by  70.19  leaves  the  result  sought  for.  If  the  vessel  has  a  between-decks,  the  depth  of  which 
is  less  than  six  feet,  (of  Burgos,)  10  per  cent,  is  added,  and  14  per  cent,  if  it  exceeds  six  feet. 
To  vessels  of  great  burden  and  full  built  forward  and  aft,  an  augmentation  of  8  per  cent,  is 
made,  and  in  sharp  built  vessels,  5  per  cent,  is  deducted.  Copy  of  the  rule  in  Spanish  is  here 
with,  No.  1,  in  Appendix. 

No.  2.  The  official  documents  issued  to  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  as  proof  of  their  nationality 
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are:  a  "  Patente  Real,"  or  royal  passport,  for  commercial  navigation.  A  "Roll,"  or  list  of 
the  crew,  and  instructions  granted  by  the  Commandant  of  Marine  of  the  province.  Copies  and 
translations  of  these  documents  are  herewith,  Nos.  2  and  3.  A  "  Contraseua,"  or  Mediterranean 
pass,  for  protection  against  the  Barbary  powers.  It  is  a  piece  of  parchment  having  the 
figure  of  a  ship  engraved  thereon,  cut  through  in  a  curved  line  to  correspond  with  the  counter 
part  in  possession  of  the  Moors.  This  document  is  of  little  use  since  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by 
the  French. 

No.  3.  The  purchase,  sale,  and  ownership  of  vessels  is  proved  by  indenture,  or  bill  of  sale, 
executed  before  the  Notary  of  Marine,  and  with  the  intervention  of  the  Commandant  of  Marine, 
and  by  him  enregistered,  certified  copies  thereof  being  granted  when  required. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  own  or  employ  Spanish  vessels,  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  for  either  foreign  or  coasting  trade. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels,  being  above  400  tons  burden,  may  be  purchased  and  employed 
by  Spanish  subjects  under  the  Spanish  flag  on  payment  of  duty  to  the  government  of  $6  per 
ton,  called  "  Dereche  de  Bandera;"  but  foreign  built  vessels  of  less  than  400  tons  are  not 
allowed  to  navigate  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

No.  6.  No  vessels  of  burden  have  been  built  at  Cadiz  since  1850  ;  previously,  one  was  built 
in  each  of  the  years  1840,  1846,  and  1848. 

No.  7.  In  the  north  of  Spain  and  in  Catalonia  oak  timber  grows,  and  is  there  employed  in  the 
construction  of  vessels;  but  in  Andalusia  they  are  built  entirely  of  a  tough,  hard  and  durable 
pitch  pine,  containing  all  its  rosin,  which  grows  in  this  province,  and  it  is  considered  equally 
good  as  oak ;  it  costs  in  timbers  about  $2  50,  and  in  plank  $3  50,  per  code  of  eight  cubic  feet 
of  Burgos.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  from  the  bends  upwards  are  generally  made  of  Baltic 
pine. 

No.  8.  Masts  and  spars  are  generally  of  Riga  and  other  Baltic  pine  ;  the  import  duty 
thereon,  and  on  pine  timber  and  plank  for  ship  building,  is  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.  9.  Fastenings  and  bolting  of  vessels  are  of  iron  and  copper,  each  in  its  proper  place. 
Wooden  treenails  are  not  used  in  Spain. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  generally  used  for  vessels  on  distant  voyages  ;  it  is  English 
manufacture,  and  costs  here,  duty  paid,  39  to  40  cents,  and  copper  and  bronze  nails,  also  from 
England,  cost  35  cents  per  pound. 

No.  11.  Ship  timber  is  preserved  or  seasoned  by  lying  in  salt  water.  At  the  government 
arsenal  here  they  bury  oak  in  the  mud,  and  pine  mast  and  spars  beneath  the  sand,  and  well  covered 
up.  Some  timber  belonging  to  the  government  thus  buried  many  years  since  is  still  perfectly 
sound. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber.  The  government  obtains  from  other 
parts  of  Spain,  Cuba,  or  elsewhere,  what  timber  is  required  for  the  uses  of  its  naval  arsenals,  but 
not  for  sale  or  private  service. 

No.  13.  Nor  are  there  any  private  depositories  of  ship  timber.  The  trade  in  masts  and  spars 
is  here  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  individuals,  who  sell  them  at  conventional  prices.  There  is 
no  fixed  price,  nor  much  demand. 

No.  14.  For  caulking  vessels,  common  tarred  oakum  made  from  old  cordage  is  alone  used, 
and  costs  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  Swedish  pitch  is  here  preferred  and 
generally  used  ;  its  cost  is  $3  to  $4  per  barrel,  duty  paid. 

No.  15.  Rigging,  standing  and  running,  is  made  of  Spanish  hemp   grown  in  Granada  aiid 
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Valencia  ;  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  cordage,  and  costs  from  §13  to  $14  per  100  Ibs. ;  Russia 
and  other  foreign  cordage  is  not  here  used.  Small  coasting  vessels  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  make  use  of  grass  rope. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  generally  made  of  canvas  manufactured  in  Catalonia  of  Spanish  hemp,  and 
also  of  cotton  ;  it  is  much  more  durable  than  English  canvas.  The  principal  sails  are  of  hemp 
canvas,  and  the  lighter  ones  of  cotton.  The  cost  of  each,  according  to  its  class,  is  30,  35,  and 
40  cents  per  vara,  equal  to  33  inches  English. 

No.  17.  There  is  no  peculiarity  of  rig  in  Spanish  vessels  different  from  those  of  other 
nations.  The  small  craft  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  like  most  of  those  in  the  Mediterra 
nean,  have  lateen  sails,  requiring  a  greater  number  of  hands  to  manage  them  than  fore-and-aft 
or  square  sails. 

No.  18.  Iron  anchors  and  chain  cables  of  the  common  kinds,  and  of  English  manufacture, 
are  in  use.  Blocks  are  made  here  of  shapes  and  sizes  like  those  of  other  nations — the  shells  of 
elm  and  sheaves  of  lignumvitse. 

No.  19.  The  rudders  of  Spanish  vessels  are  similar  to  those  of  other  ships,  and  are  steered 
by  wheels.  Small  vessels  have  only  tillers. 

No.  20.  Spanish  built  vessels  are  here  preferred.  They  have  generally  greater  breadth  of 
beam  than  foreign  vessels  ;  and  some  of  them  are  substantially  secured  with  knees  and  thick 
string  pieces  fore  and  aft  under  the  beam  ends,  and  bolted  through  them,  and  the  water  ways 
and  plank  shears  up  and  down,  and  from  inside  to  outside. 

No.  21.  They,  in  general,  sail  well,  arising  from  having  long  floors,  and  being  sharp  forward 
and  aft. 

No.  22.  They  stow  a  large  cargo,  have  much  breadth  of  beam,  and  consequently  are  con 
sidered  more  secure. 

No.  23.  And  with  fair  usage,  ordinary  repairs,  and  proper  care,  are  considered  seaworthy  for 
20  years  or  more. 

No.  24.  All  shipwrights,  caulkers,  riggers,  and  dock  yard  men  are  Spanish.  No  foreigners 
are  employed. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  ship  carpenters,  caulkers,  &c.,  employed  on  merchant  vessels  are  $1 
per  day,  and  75  cents  in  the  national  arsenals,  where  their  services  are  sometimes  compulsory. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  extensive  ship  yards  at  Cadiz,  either  public  or  private.  Vessels,  by 
permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  marine,  may  be  built  on  any  shore. 

No.  27.  Nor  are  there  any  public  or  private  docks  for  repairs  of  merchant  vessels.  In  the 
national  arsenal  in  Cadiz  bay  there  are  six  inclined  planes  or  stocks,  and  three  docks  or  basins 
for  building  and  repairing  ships  of  war. 

No.  28.  When  the  docks  or  basins  in  the  national  arsenal  are  not  needed  for  the  public  ser 
vice,  foreign  vessels  of  war  may,  by  way  of  hospitality,  and  with  permission  of  the  government 
at  Madrid,  be  admitted  for  repairs  ;  but  it  rarely  happens. 

No.  29.  For  repairs  of  merchant  vessels,  there  is  here  a  marine  railway.  It  is  built  on  piles 
driven  into  the  mud,  in  the  canal  of  the  "  Trocadero,"  a  few  years  since,  at  a  cost  of  about 
§40,000  ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  has  been  a  losing  concern  to  the  interested. 
Vessels  are  raised  thereon  by  means  of  a  steam  engine,  and  the  expenses  are  as  follows :  Entry, 
heaving  up,  and  placing  on  railway,  vessels  under  90  tons,  $20  ;  from  91  to  200,  $40;  from  201 
to  300,  $60  ;  from  301  to  400,  $70  ;  from  401  to  500,  $80  ;  501  and  upwards,  $100.  Vessels 
hove  up  on  the  railway  one  day  and  lowered  the  next  day  are  to  pay,  for  the  second  day,  a  sum 
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equal  to  the  charge  for  entry.     Those  which  remain  a  longer  time  are  to  pay  10  cents  per  ton 
per  day  while  they  rest  on  the  ways.     Steamers  are  to  pay  one-half  the  prices  above  named. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  stocks  on  which  vessels  are  built,  nor  in  launching 
of  them  ;  a  cradle  is  formed  under  them,  and  on  which  they  slide  into  the  water. 

No.  31.  The  tools  and  implements  of  mechanics  are  generally  procured  in  England,  and 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States.  There  are  no  machines  used  in  building  or  repairing 
of  vessels  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

No.  32.  Spain  possesses  all  materials  necessary  for  ship  building,  and  prefers  its  own  ships 
to  those  of  other  countries.  The  government  receives  its  supplies  of  timber  from  the  north  of 
Spain,  Cuba,  &c.  A  few  cargoes  of  pitch  pine  plank  of  large  dimensions  for  decks,  &c.,  of 
vessels  of  war,  have  lately  been  obtained  from  North  Carolina,  but  no  demand  exists  for  private 
consumption. 

No.  33.  There  are  no  materials  or  articles  used  in  ship  building  that  can  be  sent  with  advan 
tage  from  Spain  to  the  United  States. 

No.  34.  It  is  not  usual  here  to  build  vessels  at  certain  price  per  ton.  The  value  of  the 
materials  and  labor  consumed  in  the  building  shows  the  cost  of  the  vessel ;  but  it  may  be  esti 
mated  that  ships  copper  sheathed  and  with  masts,  spars,  rigging,  and  sails,  ready  to  receive 
cargo,  cost  from  $55  to  $60  per  ton,  exclusive  of  seamen's  wages  and  provisions  for  the  voyage. 
The  cost  may  be  something  less  in  the  north  of  Spain,  where  materials  and  labor  are  cheaper, 
and  this  is  a  cause  of  so  few  vessels  being  built  at  Cadiz.  The  workmanship,  in  general,  is 
rough  but  strong. 

No.  35.  American,  or  other  foreign  built  vessels,  cannot  be  advantageously  sold  in  Spain,  as 
stated  in  answer  to  query  No.  5. 

No.  36.  The  preceding  information  is  given  from  my  own  observation,  and  also  obtained  from 
shipwrights,  merchants,  and  other  competent  persons. 

No.  37.  There  are  no  recent  publications  in  Cadiz  on  the  before  mentioned  subjects  ;  official 
reports  from  the  public  offices  are  made  direct  to  the  government,  and  not  published  as  in  the 
United  States. 

No.  38.  The  ship  building  declines  in  Cadiz,  labor  and  materials  being  here  dearer  than  in 
the  north  of  Spain. 

No.  39.  Little  or  no  interest  exists  in  this  country  as  to  introduction  of  foreign  improvements 
in  ship  building,  which  is  now  managed  here  as  in  years  long  past. 

No.  40.  What  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  answers  to  these  queries  applies  generally  to 
other  parts  of  Spain. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  seamen  in  the  Spanish  mercantile  and  military  marine  are  natives  of  this  country 
or  of  its  colonies,  no  foreigners  being  employed.  The  aggregate  number  in  the  merchant 
service,  in  its  foreign,  coasting,  and  internal  trade,  can  only  be  known  from  government,  which 
receives  the  reports  relating  thereto  direct  from  the  public  offices,  and  where  the  records  are  not 
open  to  public  inspection,  nor  are  such  reports  printed  and  published.  Application  has  been 
made  from  this  consulate  to  the  captain  general  of  marine  of  the  Cadiz  department  for  informa 
tion  in  relation  to  these  queries,  and  if  obtained  it  will  hereafter  be  transmitted  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  State. 
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No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  the  crew  of  a  Spanish  merchant  vessel  of  about  200  tons  is 
10  to  11  persons,  namely  :  a  captain  and  mate,  both  of  whom  must  be  navigators  ;  a  boatswain, 
cook,  cabin  boy,  and  6  men  before  the  inast ;  and  to  this  number  is  generally  added  2  men  for 
every  100  tons  of  the  vessel's  burden.  Ships  employed  in  the  trade  to  Asia  have,  in  addition, 
a  second  mate,  who  must  be  a  navigator;  a  second  boatswain,  and  also  a  surgeon.  All  vessels 
having,  in  crew  and  passengers,  60  persons,  must  carry  a  surgeon,  and  likewise  a  chaplain  when 
the  number  of  persons  on  board  are  68  or  upwards. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  employed  solely  for  vessels  going  into  and  out  of  ports,  mooring  them  in 
safety,  and  shifting  their  anchorage  when  necessary.  All  merchant  vessels  are  obliged  to  take, 
and  pay  for,  pilots,  or,  if  neglecting  to  do  so,  are  subject  to  a  fine,  and  besides,  are  liible  for  all 
damage  they  may  occasion  to  other  vessels,  or  suffer  themselves,  as  explained  in  port  regula 
tion  herewith. 

• 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  very  rarely  employed.  The  second  mate  of  the  vessel  has  charge  of 
receiving  and  delivering  the  cargo,  which  is  stowed  by  the  boatswain. 

No.  5.  The  ordinances  of  the  marine  contain  the  laws  for  the  government,  discipline,  and 
punishment  of  seamen,  both  in  ships-of-war  and  in  the  merchant  service. 

No.  6.  No  special  provision  is  made  for  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen  in  the  Spanish  mer 
chant  service.  Foreign  seamen  are  admitted  at  the  public  hospital,  on  payment  by  their  consuls 
or  ship  masters  of  40  cents  per  day,  for  board,  medical  and  surgical  attendance. 

No.  7.  Seamen  and  ship  masters  seek  each  other  for  employment  when  they  find  it  necessary. 
They  are  shipped  before  the  commandant  of  marine,  and  enrolled  in  his  office  ;  he  grants  a 
certified  list  of  the  vessel's  crew,  names,  station,  wages,  &c.,and  on  which  their  discharge  must 
also  be  noted,  by  the  proper  officer,  when  it  takes  place. 

No.  8.  Spanish  seamen  may  ship  on  board  of  foreign  vessels,  provided  they  have  permission 
from  the  respective  commandant  of  marine,  which  they  can  only  obtain  after  serving  four  years 
on  board  of  the  national  ships-of-war,  as  required  by  the  ordinance  of  the  marine. 

No.  9.  If  they  ship  on  foreign  vessels,  it  is  generally  in  such  as  are  engaged  in  commerce 
with  Spain,  and  they  prefer  the  American  service,  because  the  wages  are  higher  than  in  any 
other  employ. 

No.  10.  The  rations  to  seamen  in  the  Spanish  merchant  service  are  not  fixed  by  law,  as  they 
are  in  the  navy  ;  but  they  have  three  meals  per  day,  two  of  which,  at  least,  must  be  warm,  and 
an  increase  to  the  repasts  of  Sundays  and  Thursdays.  Wine  is  only  allowed  by  custom  in 
Catalonian  vessels.  On  voyages  to  Spanish  America,  coffee  is  given  in  the  mornings,  and  at 
night,  coffee  and  bread  in  lieu  of  the  usual  repast.  A  bottle  of  rum  is  also  divided  between 
every  six  seamen,  at  each  meal.  The  food  consists  principally  of  rice,  beans,  codfish,  bacon, 
olive  oil,  &c.,  and  less  salt  meat  than  in  foreign  vessels.  The  whole  is  provided  by  the  owners 
of  the  shipping.  Wages  are  advanced  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  as  may  be  agreed  ; 
one  or  two  months,  in  the  trade  to  America,  and  two  or  three  in  that  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  the  balance  is  paid  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage.  Wages  are  not  forfeited  for 
offences,  but  these  latter  are  punished  by  the  marine  laws.  Spanish  sailors  are  generally  sub 
missive  and  easily  governed.  The  crews  employed  in  coasting  trade  are  on  shares,  divided 
according  to  their  stations.  It  is  customary  for  owners  of  the  vessels  to  advance  a  certain  sum 
to  the  crew,  for  purchase  of  provisions,  which  is  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  profit,  if 
any,  ia  then  apportioned  to  each. 

No.  11.  With  regard  to  clothing,  each  seaman  has  to  provide  for  himself,  and  as  to  medicines, 
16  P 
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ship  masters  generally  have  a  small  chest  of  them,  which,  however,  is  of  little  use,  when  there 
is  no  one  on  board  who  knows  how  to  administer  them. 

No.  12.  In  voyages  to  Spanish  possessions  beyond  sea,  the  ship  is  required  to  return  the 
seamen  to  Spain  ;  and  in  the  case  of  remaining  abroad  sick,  their  wages  are  paid  to  the  time 
of  the  vessel's  departure  from  port,  and  they  have  to  take  care  of  themselves.  On  voyages  to 
foreign  countries  the  Spanish  consuls  may  assist  them,  according  to  instructions. 

No.  13.  The  discipline  and  punishments  are  regulated  by  the  ordinances  of  the  marine.  In 
general,  ship  masters  act  according  to  circumstances,  and  give  information  of  occurrences  to  the 
Spanish  authorities  of  the  marine  at  the  first  port  of  arrival,  or  to  their  consuls  in  foreign  ports. 
Such  instances  are  rare,  for  by  service  on  board  Spanish  ships-of-war,  under  well  educated  officers, 
seamen  are  accustomed  to  subordination,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  inflict  punishments  in  the 
merchant  service. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  the  Spanish  merchant  service  is  on  the  increase,  in  consequence  of 
commerce  being  renewed  with  different  parts  of  Spanish  America,  from  which  the  Spanish  flag 
was  excluded,  pending  the  war  between  Spain  and  those  countries ;  the  trade  being  then  carried 
on  by  neutral  vessels,  principally  American. 

No.  15.  The  whole  coast  of  Spain  furnishes  seamen;  the  best  and  hardiest  are  from  the 
northern,  and  the  more  lively  from  the  Mediterranean  ports ;  they  serve  their  apprenticeship  in 
two  ways,  either  on  board  of  vessels  on  distant  voyages,  commencing  as  cabin  boys  or  sweepers, 
at  from  8  to  14  years  of  age ;  or  in  coasting  trade  vessels,  and  from  thence  passing  to  vessels  on 
foreign  voyages,  where  they  learn  to  become  able  seamen ;  but  those  employed  in  the  fisheries 
seldom  leave  that  occupation,  and  only  when  they  are  called  and  obliged  to  serve  in  national 
vessels-of-war  for  four  years,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  marine,  and  afterwards  return 
to  their  occupation  as  fishermen.  With  respect  to  pilots,  in  the  principal  ports  of  Spain,  to 
which  many  vessels  resort,  they  are  able  seamen,  who  unite  practical  knowledge  of  the  ports 
to  intelligence  in  working  and  maneuvering  vessels,  and  for  which  employment  they  must  pass 
a  strict  examination,  having  first  to  practice  as  substitutes  on  board  of  the  pilot  boats;  but  in 
ports  not  much  frequented  by  foreign  vessels,  those  persons  called  pilots  are,  for  the  most  part, 
only  fishermen  acquainted  with  the  banks,  steals,  &c.,  that  may  be  in  the  port,  but  have  little 
or  no  intelligence  in  working  square-rigged  vessels,  and  are,  therefore,  not  much  to  be  relied  on. 

No.  16.  There  are  no  inducements  for  Spanish  seamen  to  enter  on  board  of  their  national 
ships-of-war,  where  they  only  serve  on  compulsion,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  marine. 
Their  wages  as  petty  officers,  helmsmen,  topmen,  &c.,  $5  to  $5  50,  and  ordinary  seamen  and 
boys  $4  to  $2  50  per  month.  In  the  merchant  service  able  seamen  gain  $10  to  $12,  and 
ordinary  seamen  and  boys  $6  to  $9,  according  to  their  ability.  In  the  trade  to  Asia,  $6,  $8,  and 
the  best  seamen  $10  per  month.  Ships  from  the  Philippine  Islands  are  in  great  part  manned  by 
natives  thereof,  at  nominal  wages  ;  their  gain  being  on  the  return  voyage  from  Spain  to  Manilla. 

No.  17.  Spanish  seamen,  being  enrolled  and  liable  to  service  on  board  ships-of-war,  are  exempt 
from  civil  and  military  duty  on  shore,  and  from  taxes  or  other  extraordinary  contribution,  ex 
cept  on  any  landed  property  they  may  possess,  which  is  liable  to  charges  in  common  with  others. 

No.  18.  They  are  registered  and  liable  to  maritime  conscription  for  service,  as  already  men 
tioned,  and  in  the  following  manner  :  All  those  who  embrace  a  seafaring  life  are  enrolled,  or 
inscribed  in  the  maritime  classes  in  the  offices  of  the  commandants  of  marine  of  the  different 
provinces  ;  without  which  prerequisite  they  cannot  exercise  or  follow  their  profession.  When 
the  government  requires  seamen  for  its  ships-of-war  it  calls  them  into  service  according  to  the 
order  of  dates  of  registry  ;  notwithstanding  that  he  who  has  already  served  may  not  on  that 
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account  be  exempt,    when  again  in  his  turn  required  by  the  government.     The  period  of 
compulsory  service  is  generally  four  years,  called  a  "campana"  or  cruise. 

No.  19.  Foreign  seamen  are  not  permitted  to  navigate  in  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  except 
in  rare  cases,  when  native  seamen  are  not  to  be  obtained  ;  besides,  foreigners  have  no  induce 
ment  to  leave  their  own  countries'  service,  at  $12  to  $15  per  month,  and  enter  on  board  of  the 
Spanish  merchantmen  at  $6  to  $10,  or  ships-of-war  at  from  $4  to  $5  or  $6  per  month. 

No.  20.  Spanish  seamen  of  the  different  provinces  are  in  general  equal  in  intelligence  and 
skill ;  those  of  Gallicia  and  the  northern  coast  are  commonly  the  most  steady,  and  from 
Catalonia  and  the  southern  coasts  and  islands  down  to  Andalusia  they  are  more  active.  The 
officers  in  the  merchant  service  are  well  skilled  in  navigation,  owing  to  their  studies  and  the 
rigor  of  the  examinations  they  undergo  to  enable  them  to  exercise  their  profession. 

No.  21.  The  studies  of  young  men,  in  order  to  become  shipmasters,  are,  after  primary  educa 
tion,  three  years  of  college,  employed  in  geography  and  mathematics,  comprising  algebra, 
geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  cosmography,  and  navigation,  by  the  system  of 
Don  Gabriel  de  Ciscar  ;  lineal  drawing  or  drafting  of  plans,  and,  in  the  last  year,  to  work  ship, 
by  means  of  the  model  of  a  vessel  in  the  colleges.  Each  year  they  pass  a  strict  examination  of 
their  studies,  and  another  at  their  conclusion,  in  which,  if  successful,  they  receive  a  certificate 
entitling  them  to  practice  navigation  and  seamanship  on  shipboard.  They  are  required  to 
make  two  voyages,  proved  by  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  application  from  the  captain  with 
whom  they  sailed,  and  with  which  and  another  examination  they  pass  for  third  mate.  Three 
more  voyages,  with  similar  requisites,  they  pass  for  2d  mate,  and  then  to  1st  mate  ;  after  which 
they  are  considered  fitted  for  their  maritime  career. 

The  nautical  instruments  in  use  are  obtained  in  England,  and  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
American  or  English  service. 

No.  22.  The  information  given  in  these  answers  is,  in  part,  from  my  own  observations,  and 
also  obtained  from  competent  shipmasters  and  merchants. 

No.  23.  No  books,  pamphlets,  or  official  reports  have  been  lately  published  here  on  the  fore 
going  subjects. 

•  QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1  to  6.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Spanish  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  also  in 
coasting  and  internal  trade  of  this  country,  and  the  like  tonnage  for  each  port,  can  only  be  ob 
tained  from  the  government,  to  which  the  different  public  offices  make  their  returns,  as  stated 
in  reply  to  No.  1,  second  series  of  these  queries.  The  number  of  Spanish  vessels,  also  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  other  foreign  countries,  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  1852  and  1853,  with  their 
aggregate  tonnage,  is  given  herewith. 

No.  7.  The  foreign  trade  of  Cadiz,  by  Spanish  vessels,  is  principally  with  Cuba,  Porto  Eico, 
Eio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  Phillippine  Islands,  by  an  exchange  of  the  produce  of  Spain  and  of 
these  countries.  Voyages  are  made  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  ordinary  passage  to  Cuba 
in  30  to  40  days  outward,  by  the  southern  passage,  by  trade  winds,  and  return  by  the  Gulf 
stream  ;  and  to  or  from  Manilla  in  about  five  months.  The  average  yearly  exports  of  sherry 
wines  is  50,000  butts  of  130  gallons  each,  nine-tenths  of  which  is  sent  to  ports  in  Great  Britain 
in  English  vessels,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed  to  other  countries. 

No.  8..  The  Spanish  coasting  trade  carried  on  by  small  vessels  is  the  red  wines,  brandy,  &c., 
of  Catalonia,  in  exchange  for  the  wheat,  wool,  oil,  &c.,  of  Andalusia,  and  the  like  articles  are 
exchanged  for  the  ship  timber,  salted  fish,  &c.,  of  the  north  of  Spain. 
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No.  9.  The  internal  trade  is  bringing  the  wheat  and  other  productions  of  the  interior  to  the 
sea  coast,  and  to  carry  back  colonial  produce.  This  is  effected  principally  on  beasts  of  burden, 
the  roads  throughout  the  country  not  being  good. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  any  coasting  or  internal  trade,  and 
may  only  carry  between  Spain  and  foreign  countries. 

Nos.  11  and  12.  By  royal  order  of  the  17th  December,  1851,  which  came  into  operation  the 
1st  of  February,  1852,  all  foreign  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  whose  governments 
have  not  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  this  country  as  to  port  dues,  are  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  the  following  dues :  Light-house,  2  reals ;  anchorage,  2  reals ;  loading,  5  reals ;  and 
unloading,  5  reals  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  One-eighth  is  added  to  the  English  ton  of  20  cwt. 
to  reduce  to  the  Spanish  of  20  quintals.  The  anchorage  and  light  dues  are  to  be  paid  at  the 
first  port  of  arrival,  loading  and  unloading  as  often  as  either  takes  place.  Vessels  arriving  in 
ballast  and  loading  cargoes  (salt  excepted)  pay  the  duties  of:  Light-house,  1  real  ;  anchorage,  1 
real ;  loading,  2|  reals  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Spanish  vessels,  and  those  of  foreign  nations 
having  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  Spain,  pay  only  one-half  of  the  before  mentioned  dues, 
according  to  the  royal  order  of  the  4th  of  June,  1852  ;  and  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  at 
present  the  only  ones  subject  to  the  full  payment  of  duties.  Vessels  arriving  in  ballast  and 
loading  salt  at  Cadiz  are  exempt  from  payment  of  light-house,  anchorage,  and  loading  dues. 
A  consumption  duty  is  levied  on  the  provisions  brought  into  port  in  all  vessels  and  consumed 
on  board  by  their  crews  and  passengers.  This  duty  may  be  assessed  on  the  difference  between 
the  quantity  of  provisions  manifested  at  the  time  of  entry  and  what  may  exist  on  board  at  the 
date  of  clearance,  the  duty  being  charged  on  the  excess  ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  and 
vexatious  inspections  by  custom-house  guards,  it  is  allowed  by  agreement  to  compound  at  the 
rate  of  4  maravedis  per  day  (about  six-tenths  of  a  cent)  for  each  person  on  board. 

No.  13.  Answered  already,  as  respects  pilots,  under  No.  3,  in  second  series  of  queries.  See 
Appendix  No.  8  for  the  rates  of  pilotage. 

No.  14.  There  being  no  general  sanitary  regulations  for  the  whole  kingdom,  the  quarantines 
in  each  port  are  enforced  according  to  the  frequent  orders  issued  by  the  government  as  required 
by  circumstances.  The  sanitary  rules  respecting  Cadiz  may  be  considered  as  comprised  in  dif 
ferent  royal  orders  published  at  Cadiz  December  6,  1850,  an  abridgment  of  which  is  herewith, 
Nos.  5  and  6.  The  bills  of  health  required  from  vessels  on  arrival  are  such  as  are  granted  by 
the  authorities  of  the  country  from  whence  the  vessels  proceed  ;  and  they  must  bear  the  endorse 
ment,  or  vise,  of  the  Spanish  consuls  at  the  ports  last  sailed  from,  or  pay  a  fine  of  $10.  The 
fine  imposed  for  want  of  bill  of  health  is  $55,  and  further  $9  notarial  expenses.  There  are  but 
two  foul  lazarettos  in  Spain  for  quarantine  of  vessels  coming  from  infected  ports,  or  with  foul 
bills  of  health,  namely,  at  Port  Mahon,  in  the  Island  of  Minorca,  and  Vigo,  in  Galicia.  The 
quarantine  charges  at  the  latter  port  are  given  under. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  There  is  at  Cadiz  a  general  hospital  where  sick  foreign  seamen  are  admitted, 
as  already  explained  in  answer  to  No.  6  of  second  series  of  queries.  The  medical  and  surgical 
attendance  is  good. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  wharves  at  Cadiz  for  ships  to  lie  at  ;  they  remain  at  anchor  on  the  bay, 
and  are  there  loaded  and  unloaded  by  means  of  lighters,  which  latter  can  only  reach  the  custom 
house  quay  at  high  tide.  See  copy  of  the  port  regulations,  No.  4. 

No.  18.  Passengers,  on  arrival  at  Cadiz,  are  to  exhibit  their  national  passports,  duly  endorsed 
by  Spanish  consuls  at  the  places  from  whence  they  come ;  these  are  afterwards  endorsed  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  required.  Their  personal  baggage  is  taken  to 
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the  custom-house  for  examination  and  delivered  to  them,  except  such  articles  as  may  be  liable 
to  duty,  which  must  be  paid  thereon;  any  of  contraband  are  forfeited. 

No.  19.  The  usual  charge  for  cartage  of  merchandise  is  30  cents  for  a  common  load  of  about; 
15  cwt.  Storage  can  be  had  at  the  rate  of  about  5  cents  a  pipe  per  month. 

No.  20.  The  engines  used  in  the  steam  vessels  are  all  of  low  pressure,  oscillating  at  discretion, 
and  of  English  or  French  manufacture;  purchased  in  foreign  ports  with  the  steam  vessels  now 
navigating  from  Cadiz.  There  is  no  manufacture  for  steam  engines  in  Spain. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  consumed  in  such  vessels  is  mineral  coal,  generally  brought  from  England, 
Scotland  or  Wales,  and  is  preferred  to  that  of  Belgium.  It  is  imported  free  of  duty,  for  the  use 
of  steam  vessels  only,  and  costs,  freight  paid,  about  $7  per  ton. 

No.  22.  Spanish  navigation  rather  increases  within  the  last  few  years — the  effect  of  peace 
between  Spain  and  her  former  American  colonies. 

No.  23.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  Cadiz  remains  nearly  stationary.  The 
English  trade  is  principally  in  export  of  wines  to  Great  Britain,  in  English  vessels,  which  come 
in  ballast  or  with  mineral  coal.  The  export  of  salt  in  French  vessels  increases,  they  receiving 
a  bounty  from  the  French  government  on  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  which  enables  them  to 
supply  foreign  markets  with  codfish  at  less  price  than  the  English. 

Nos.  24,  25  and  26.  The  navigation  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  does 
not  increase.  The  tariff  of  Spain  excludes  most  of  the  staple  articles  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  grain  of  all  kinds,  breadstuffs,  rice,  tobacco,  &c. ;  almost  the  only  article  imported  from  the 
United  States  is  undressed  oak  staves,  for  wine  casks.  The  returns  are  principally  salt,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  wine,  licorice  paste,  from  Cadiz,  and  dried  fruits  and  wine  from  Malaga.  In 
order  to  promote  the  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two  countries,  it  is  necessary  that 
high  duties,  prohibitions,  and  restrictive  measures,  on  both  sides,  should  cease,  and  that  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  and  liberal  principles  be  established  between  the  two  countries.  Until 
such  desirable  measures  are  brought  about,  I  cannot  see  what  commercial  transactions  may  be 
undertaken  by  merchants  of  the  respective  countries  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

No.  27.  American  and  other  foreign  vessels  can  only  trade  between  Spain  and  other  foreign 
countries  ;  they  cannot  participate  in  any  Spanish  coasting,  domestic  or  internal  trade.  This 
might  be  a  subject  for  negotiation  in  forming  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Spain. 

No.  28.  The  boats  used  by  Spanish  vessels  correspond  in  number  and  class  with  those  of 
foreign  nations,  according  to  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  larger  boats,  as 
launches,  long  boats,  &c.,  cost  about  $5  per  foot ;  and  cutters,  yawls,  and  similar  boats,  about 
$4  per  foot. 

No.  29.  There  is  a  weekly  line  of  Spanish  merchant  steamers  running  between  Cadiz  and 
Marseilles,  touching  at  the  intermediate  Spanish  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  and  leaving  passengers.  They  are,  in  general,  old  and  inferior  vessels,  of  small 
steam  power,  purchased  in  England  and  France. 

No.  30.  Insurances  on  Spanish  vessels  and  cargoes  on  distant  voyages  are  frequently  effected 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  also  in  the  United  States,  in  expeditions  to  that  country. 
There  is  but  one  insurance  company  in  Cadiz,  an  association  of  merchants,  without  charter  from 
the  government.  The  documents  necessary  to  prove  and  recover  for  a  loss  are  similar  to  those 
required  for  like  purpose  in  the  United  States  or  England.  The  usual  premiums  charged  here 
for  peace  risks  are  as  follows  :  On  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  Barcelona,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  San  Sebastian,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  one  port  to  another,  according  to 
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distance  and  estimated  risk,  f  to  1  per  cent.  ;  from  ports  in  Spain  to  the  Canary  Islands,  1  to 
1£ ;  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  1^  to  2  ;  to  foreign  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Constan 
tinople,  2  to  3£  ;  to  England  and  the  north  of  Europe,  1£  to  2J  ;  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  1£ 
to  2  ;  from  ports  in  Spain  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  New  Orleans,  2  to  2£  ;  to  the  United  States  on 
the  Atlantic,  1£  to  2  ;  to  Brazil,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  &c.,  If  to  2|- ;  to  Manila,  China,  &c.,  4  to  5. 

No.  31.  Spanish  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  arm  in  time  of  peace,  except,  on  distant  voyages, 
a  few  guns  for  signals  or  protection  against  pirates.  In  time  of  war,  permission  will  be  given, 
at  the  request  of  the  owners,  to  arm,  as  letters  of  marque  (in  corso  y  mercancia)  to  cruise  in 
trade.  They  have  then  a  flag,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Spanish  ships-of-war,  with  the 
royal  arms  in  the  centre.  Prizes  are  judged  and  condemned  by  the  competent  tribunals.. 

No.  32.  The  information  given  in  these  answers  is  obtained  from  competent  persons  in  addi 
tion  to  my  own  observations. 

No.  33.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  recently  been  published  on  the  foregoing  subjects. 
Official  reports  are  made  direct  to  the  government  without  being  printed  and  published.  The 
observations  made  in  the  present  answers  apply  generally  to  other  ports  of  Spain.  The 
ports  of  Algeziras  and  San  Lucar  are  subordinate  to,  and  follow' the  same  regulations  as,  Cadiz; 
these  being  conformable  to  the  organical  laws  of  Spain.  They  are  ports  of  the  fourth  order  of 
custom-houses,  and  receive  foreign  and  colonial  produce  through  Cadiz  or  Malaga,  where  the 
duties  are  paid.  The  only  articles  of  merchandise  allowed  to  be  imported  from  foreign  coun 
tries,  in  Spanish  or  foreign  vessels,  are  hides  and  skins  of  different  animals,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  tanned ;  nor  can  they  be  resold  until  so  prepared.  There  is  little  internal  trade,  for 
want  of  wagon  roads  ;  the  supplies  of  provisions,  straw,  &c.,  for  Algeziras  and  Gibraltar  are 
brought  from  the  interior  on  beasts  of  burden.  The  foreign  vessels  which  anchor  at  Algeziras 
generally  are  wind  bound  on  their  return  from  the  Mediterranean ;  and  whether  they  have  cargoes 
or  are  in  ballast,  or  even  in  quarantine,  if  they  belong  to  nations  having  treaties  of  reciprocity , 
as  to  port  dues  with  Spain,  they  pay  five  cents  (one  real  of  vellon)  per  ton  for  anchorage  ;  those 
having  no  treaty  (say  the  United  States)  pay  double  dues,  provided  that  such  dues  have  not 
previously  been  paid  in  a  Spanish  port.  In  all  cases  they  pay  a  consumption  duty  on  provi 
sions  consumed  on  board,  as  explained  in  No.  12  of  3d  series.  Vessels  arriving  from  the  Black 
sea,  and  other  eastern  ports  with  which  there  is  no  pratique,  or  with  suspicious  bills  of  health, 
are  allowed  to  take  provisions,  with  the  usual  quarantine  restrictions,  and  to  remain  until  they 
get  a  favorable  wind  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  ;  in  the  mean  time,  they  pay  two  dollars  per 
day  for  a  guard  boat.  The  best  anchorage  is  opposite  the  Church  Steeple.,  in  from  15  to  25 
fathoms  of  water.  Seville  has  no  direct  commerce  with  the  United  States.  It  exports  no  wine 
or  salt,  and  is  not  a  market  for  staves.  The  shipments  from  thence  to  England,  France,  &c., 
in  vessels  of  those  countries,  consist  of  wool,  oil,  &c. ;  but  it  receives  little  in  return,  payment 
being  generally  made  in  bills  on  those  countries. 

Quarantine  charges  at  the  foul  Lazaretto  of  Vigo. 

On  the  cargoes. — One-half  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  value  of  the  cargoes,  whatever  it  may 
amount  to;  also  lighterage,  expurgation,  and  fumigations,  according  to  circumstances. 

On  the  vessel. — Pilotage,  in  and  out,  $12  ;  anchorage  and  custom-house,  $11  ;  quarantine, 
per  day,  $2  50  ;  fumigations,  as  may  be  required  ;  lighterage,  unloading,  and  loading,  if 
necessary  ;  quarantine  guard,  per  day,  $1  20  ;  certificate  of  fumigations,  60  cents  ;  captain  of 
the  port,  $1  30  ;  passengers,  each,  $1  25  ;  town  dues,  75  cents ;  agency,  $12. 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  the  years  1852  and 

1853. 


1852. 

1853. 

h 

a  3 

Vessels. 

Men. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Men. 

Tons. 

9  -^ 

°  § 
6  -1 
fe 

Spanish  vessels  from  Spanish  colonies 

95 

1,627 

21  376 

85 

1  312 

18  015 

7  46 

Spanish  vessels  from  foreign  ports  -   ...-__._ 

233 

3,298 

25,  664 

176 

3,468 

27  368 

12.30 

Spanish  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  over  50  tons. 
Foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  -_........__.  

366 
294 

3,328 
3,201 

36,531 
63,760 

399 
380 

4,292 
3,834 

45,355 
71,092 

9.30 

371 

4,  142 

74  659 

317 

3,823 

64  507 

• 

1,359 

15,596 

221,990 

1,357 

16,729 

226,337 

In  the  number  of    panish  coasting  vessels  are  included  the  repeated  voyages  of  steamboats  employed  coastwise. 
Countries  to  which  the  above  foreign  vessels  belonged. 


1852. 

1853. 

f-, 

« 

Ig 

fl  1 

Vessels. 

Men. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Men. 

Tons. 

B   •» 
o   § 
6  " 
fc 

England            --  -   

253 

2,374 

43,422 

267 

2,241 

43,  524 

5.31 

118 

J,507 

19,817 

191 

2,763 

34,064 

7.  93 

58 

817 

19,084 

55 

701 

15,598 

4.30 

United  States                                        .         

46 

673 

21,  117 

30 

379 

11,667 

3.  20 

32 

348 

7,437 

34 

348 

7,003 

4.  8 

42 

430 

7,962 

31 

288 

5,641 

5.27 

Portugal   small  coasting  vessels     .  - 

25 

137 

876 

23 

171 

596 

20.92 

Holland       

18 

197 

2,634 

16 

114 

1,816 

7.00 

11 

125 

1,838 

11 

112 

1,920 

6.30 

Naples  and  Sicily.  .  

5 

56 

1,  151 

7 

176 

1,717 

8.00 

14 

146 

2,778 

7 

71 

1,660 

4.89 

Hanover  .  

4 

35 

655 

6 

61 

1,162 

5.  12 

Hamburg                          -. 

6 

66 

1,244 

6 

69 

931 

6.20 

5 

62 

1,558 

2 

24 

652 

4.00 

Sardinia           _            .        

15 

185 

3,221 

2 

19 

222 

5.92 

Mecklenburg  ,  

1 

9 

98 

2 

25 

610 

4.80 

Mexico                                      _-         ----- 

3 

53 

522 

2 

31 

310 

10.00 

1 

12 

254 

4.  72 

Equador  

1 

18 

459 

1 

16 

394 

4.00 

3 

34 

452 

1 

15 

395 

4.00 

Lubeck 

1 

11 

295 

4.00 

1 

10 

178 

5.60 

4 

60 

1,824 

4.53 

Rome               _      -  - 

1 

11 

270 

4.74 

665 

7  343 

138,419 

697 

7,657 

130,609 

By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  American  shipping  is  navigated  with  fewer  men  to  the  hundred  tons  than  vessels  of 
other  nations.  • 
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American  merchant  vessels  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  Jive  years,  18 19  to  1853,  inclusive. 


Tears. 

Total. 

In  ballast. 

With  cargo. 

Vessels. 

Men. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Men. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Men. 

Tons. 

1849 

63 
47 
46 
46 
30 

801 
557 
614 
673 
379 

24,310 
16,493 
18,553 
21,117 
11,667 

38 
7 
25 
14 

7 

573 
130 
249 
238 
103 

17,782 
4,443 
7.843 
8,607 
3,421 

25 
40 
21 
32 
23 

228 
427 
365 
435 
276 

6,528 
12,050 
10,710 
12,510 
8,246 

1850 

1851  

1852       

1853     

Total.   .     .- 

232 

3,024 

92,140 

91 

1,293 

42,096 

.141 

1,731 

50,044 

Port  dues  on  foreign  vessels  arriving  at  Cadiz. 

Light-house  dues,  10  cents  per  ton  ;  anchorage,  10  cents  per  ton  ;  loading,  25  cents  per  ton  ; 
unloading,  25  cents  per  ton.  Vessels  arriving  in  ballast  and  loading  cargoes  (salt  excepted) 
pay  as  follows  :  Light-house,  5  cents  per  ton  ;  anchorage,  5  cents  per  ton  ;  loading  and  unload 
ing,  12£  cents  per  ton.  The  anchorage  and  light  dues  are  to  be  paid  at  the  first  Spanish  port 
arrived  at;  loading  and  unloading  as  often  as  either  take  place.  Spanish  vessels,  and  those  of 
foreign  nations  having  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  Spain,  pay  only  one-half  of  the  above  men 
tioned  dues.  Vessels  arriving  in  ballast  and  loading  cargoes  of  salt  are  exempt  from  payment 
of  light-house,  anchorage,  and  loading  dues.  Pilotage  from  sea  to  the  bay,  $9  03  ;  pilotage 
from  bay  to  Puntales,  $8  ;  pilotage  outward  from  Puntales  to  sea,  $15  30  ;  shifting  anchorage 
when  necessary,  $4  ;  anchorage  in  the  bay,  $3  75  ;  harbor  dues,  (limpia  del  Puerto,)  50  cents  ; 
captain  of  the  port  fees,  40  cents  ;  governer  of  Puntales,  for  anchorage  there,  $3  75  ;  governor  of 
Puntales,  for  grave  for  burial  of  Protestants,  each,  $8. 


APRIL  29,  1854. 

I  beg  leave  to  transmit  herewith,  and  as  a  supplement  to  my  report  in  answer  to  the  circular 
of  October  8th,  a  general  statement,  in  tabular  form,  of  all  the  seafaring  men  and  shipping 
enrolled  and  belonging  to  the  three  naval  departments  into  which  the  coast  of  this  kingdom  is 
divided,  namely:  those  of  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  and  Carthagena,  and  also  of  the  station  of  the  island 
of  Cuba.  Likewise  a  statement  of  all  the  vessels  composing  the  royal  navy  of  Spain,  showing 
their  station,  condition,  armament,  and  number  of  their  crews,  and  of  those  now  building. 
These  statements  are  from  official  documents,  and  may  be  considered  as  correct  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  present  year.  Much  trouble  and  difficulty  attends  the  obtaining  here  information 
of  the  nature  now  transmitted. 
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No.  1. 

Tables  showing  the  strength  of  the  three  naval  departments  of  Spain,  and  of  the  station  of  Havana, 
and  of  their  shipping  ;  also,  of  the  province  of  Porto  Rico. 

[Condensed  from  the  general  and  classified  statement  of  the  Consular  Return.] 
INDIVIDUALS  MATRICULATED. 


Mates—  1st, 

Petty 

Able 

SEAFARI 

NO   MEN. 

Ordinary 

Total  No.  of 

DEPARTMENTS. 

3d,  and  3d 
classes. 

officers. 

mechanics. 

Masters  or 
patrons. 

Able  sea 
men. 

Ordinary 
seamen. 

Veterans. 

mecbanics. 

individuals 
matriculated 

Of  Cadiz  

702 

194 

421 

794 

13,176 

1,118 

597 

135 

17,139 

Of  Ferrol                         

2,419 

152 

189 

142 

2°  681 

1  190 

742 

142 

28  097 

2,502 

102 

574 

4,791 

20,  454 

1,094 

111 

215 

29  843 

324 

85 

292 

71 

2,029 

453 

271 

72 

3,512 

Total  

5,947 

533 

2  076 

5  798 

58  340 

3  855 

1  721 

564 

78  591 

97 

85 

2.0 

136 

(a12  3^7 

(a)  Onc-lmlf  of  the  colored  race. 

No  particulars  have  been  obtained  as  to  tlie  station  of  the  Phillippine  islands  as  regards  either  individuals  or  shipping  enrolled. 


No.  2. 
Shipping  of  all  classes  enrolled. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

VESSELS. 

TOTAL  Or  SUIFP1NO. 

BOATS  FOR  FISHING 
AND  TRADE. 

Buildiug. 

Over  400 
tons. 

From  200 
(o  400  tons. 

From  80  to 
200  tons. 

From  20  to 
80  tons. 

Under  20    Foreign 
tons.          built. 

Steam 
ers. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Of  Cadiz   

4 
12 
15 

7 

29 
67 
125 
31 

63 
362 
390 
103 

315 
453 
1,198 
299 

438 
2,572 
869 
207 

37 
16 
31 
389 

12 
12 
11 
22 

898 
3,480 
2,639 
1,058 

42,736 
103,386 
144,877 
57,635 

3,270 
3,195 
5,469 

(0)2,666 

13,619 
8,068 
16,787 

14 
45 
75 
16 

Of  Ferrol  

Of  Carthagena  
Station  of  Havana  

38 

252 

918 

2,265 

4,086 

473 

57 

8,075 

348,634 

14,600 

38,474 

150 

Province  of  Porto  Rico.. 

6 

94 

38 

(4)3 

140 

4,981 

f 
940  •{ 

Tonnage  is 
included    in 
(4,981)  total 
of  shipping. 

j. 

(a)  The  tonnage  of  the  2,666  small  fishing  boats,  &c.,  employed  in  the  station  of  Havana,  cannot  be  given  for  want  of  information. 
((>)  The  tonnage  of  Hie  2  steamers  (which  are  foreign  built)  is  485  tons,  and  is  included  in  (4,981)  total  tonnage  of  shipping;  as  also  the  tonnage 
(See  note  in  column}  of  940  boats,  canoes,  &c.,  for  fishing  and  trade. 
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Statement  of  the  vessels,  their  crews  and  armament,  belonging  to  the  royal  navy  of  Spain,  awl  of 

those  now  'building. 


[Condensed  from  the  Consular  Return.] 


Classes. 

No. 

Number 
of  puns 

Tonnage  or 
horse  power. 

Manned  by  — 

Pates  of  construction. 

Officers  and 
soldiers. 

Seamen. 

Engineers, 
firemen,  &c. 

Total. 

3 
4 

7 

12 

1 

5 
•1 
2 

9.5 

5 
4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

a>8 

156 
156 

174 

10 
24 
4 
9 

102 

14 
4 

a 

21 
241 
380 

415 

31 
70 
51 

118 
682 
950 

034 

50' 
183 
<JU 

139 
923 
1,330 

1  .  349 

81 
259 
150 

1  in  1771,  1  in  1852,  and  1  building. 
1  in  1789,  1  in  1834,  1  in  1830,  and  1  building. 
1  in  1830,  2  in  1843,  1  in  1844,  1  in  1845,  1  inlci  1  if 
and  1  in  1848. 
2  in  1828,1  in  1833.1  in  1839,1  in  1843,1  in  1815, 
3  in  1849.2  in  1850,  and  1  in  1851. 
In  1822. 
1  in  1832,2  in  1840,1  in  1849,  and  1  in  1851. 
1  in  1832,1  in  1839,1  in  1842,  and  1  in  1847. 
lin  1844,  and  1  in  1845. 

2  in  1840,1  in  1843,  lin  1845.4  in  1846.2  in  1849, 
7  in  1850,  2  in  1851,  4  in  1852,  1  purchased 
1846,  1  in  1850. 

2  in  1849,1  in  1850,and2in  1851. 
1  in  1822,1  in  1847,1  in  1849,  and  1  in  1850. 
In  1844. 
In  1839. 
In  1849. 

In  1837. 
In  1846. 



Corvettes 



<s  r 

Horsepower. 
6.690 

793 

52 
23 

1,488 

1% 

74 

480 

2,761 

248 
97 

Transports. 

Tons. 
4,323 
1,222 
151 

88 

1 

14 

15 

Pontons. 
Ship    

111 

147 

258 
7,010 

77 

883 

5,784 

2,195 

4,935 

480 

MALAGA. 

JOHN  SOJIERS  SMITH,  Consul. 

APRIL  3,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  my  answers  to  the  queries  transmited  from  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  under  date  of  October  8,  1853.  I  have  experienced  great  difficulty  and  delay  iu 
obtaining  reliable  statistical  information,  which  will  account  for  my  not  having  forwarded  this 
report  at  an  earlier  date. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  method  of  measuring  vessels  in  Spain,  government  measure,  is  as  follows :  (a)  the 
length  is  taken  from  the  inner  part  of  the  main  stem  to  the  inner  part  of  the  stern  post,  above 
the  deck  ;  two  breadths  are  taken,  one  termed  the  beam  of  construction,  and  the  other  the  beam 
of  measurement ;  the  beam  of  construction  is  taken  at  the  widest  place  from  outside  to  outside  ; 
the  beam  of  measurement  is  taken  from  inside  to  inside,  at  the  same  point ;  the  depth  is  mea- 

(a)  There  are  no  ship  builders  in  this  consulate,  but  I  am  informed  that  carpenters'  measurement  is  the  same. 
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sured,  on  the  centre  of  the  line  of  beam,  from  the  ceiling  to  the  upper  side  of  the  main  deck. 
In  calculating  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel  of  two  decks,  the  depth  of  the  hold  is  taken  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  lower  deck,  and  10  per  cent,  is  added  for  the  between  decks,  provided  it 
does  not  measure  6  feet,  and  14  per  cent,  if  it  reaches  or  exceeds  6  feet.  In  calculating  the  ton 
nage  of  a "vessel,  add  to  the  length  on  deck  three  times  the  beam  of  construction  ;  take  one-fourth 
of  this  sum  and  multiply  it,  first,  with  the  beam  of  measurement,  then  with  the  depth,  the 
result  of  which  is  divided  by  TO^V,  which  will  produce  the  exact  measurement  according  to 
the  laws  of  Spain. 

Example. — Ship  "Eosario,"  New  York,  registered  May  21,  1850,  the  said  vessel  having  two 
decks :  her  length,  130  feet  1  inch  ;  breadth,  29  feet ;  depth,  15  feet  6  inches,  and  measured 
498;,  I  ;  (as  she  has  two  decks,  one-half  of  the  breadth  of  beam  was  taken  for  the  depth.)  The 
"Eosario"  was  built  for  a  house  in  this  city,  and  in  August,  1850,  was  put  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  (see  No.  5,  in  this  query,  requiring  vessels  to  measure  400  tons,)  and  it  was  found  that  if 
measured  as  a  double  decked  vesssel  she  would  fall  far  short  of  that  number  of  tons,  and  could 
not  obtain  the  flag  ;  therefore,  as  the  lower  deck  was  not  entirely  laid  upon  the  beams,  she  was, 
after  some  difficulty,  allowed  to  pass  as  a  single  decked  vessel,  and  measured  as  follows :  length 
on  deck  139  feet  4  inches,  Spanish  ;  breadth,  or  beam  of  construction,  30  feet  11  inches  ;  beam  of 
measurement,  29  feet  8  inches  ;  depth,  17  feet  3  inches,  and  measures  in  Burgos  tons  422  i j-i  . 
Had  the  "Eosario"  been  measured  in  the  United  States  as  a  single  deck,  she  would  have  tonned 
533  ,J~?- ;  not  having  the  depth  of  lower  hold,  the  comparison  as  a  two  decked  vessel  cannot  be 
made  ;  she  probably  would  not  have  measured  300  tons,  Spanish.  The  British  barque  "Syria," 
single  deck,  measured  in  English  tons  580 /'u8,,-,  and  when  measured  in  Spanish  tons  502. 

By  a  late  royal  order,  the  cabin  and  forecastle,  if  under  deck,  are  measured  and  the  number 
of  tons  deducted.  Full  built  vessels,  whether  single  or  double  decked,  bear  an  increase  of  8  per 
cent.,  and  sharp  vessels  with  considerable  dead  rise  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
decision  and  judgment  of  the  government  measurer.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  foregoing  that 
measurers  in  this  country  are  not  very  rigid  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

No.  2.  No  vessel  can  navigate  under  the  Spanish  flag  without  being  previously  matriculated 
or  inscribed  in  the  register  of  shipping,  which  the  law  provides  shall  be  kept  by  the  commandant 
of  marine  in  each  maritime  district.  The  inscription  comprehends  the  name  of  the  vessel,  her 
rig,  build,  place  of  construction,  tonnage,  with  specification  of  the  principal  dimensions  upon 
which  the  computation  is  founded,  nature  of  the  trade  or  voyages  in  which  she  is  to  be  engaged, 
her  state  of  sea-worthiness,  and  the  name  of  the  owners.  Five  distinct  registers  are  kept  in 
each  commandancy  :  one  for  shipping  engaged  in  colonial  and  foreign  voyages ;  a  second  for 
those  employed  in  the  trade  coastwise  and  with  the  adjacent  islands;  a  third  for  fishing  craft; 
a  fourth  for  barges,  lighters,  launches  and  boats  occupied  in  the  interior  traffic  of  ports ;  and 
the  fifth  for  foreign  built  vessels,  (Ordenanzes  de  Matriculas  de  Mar,  chap.  9,  art.  1  and  2,) 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  practice  of  the  United  States.  The  nationality  and  ownership 
of  Spanish  vessels  are  accredited  by  distinct  documents.  The  right  to  the  flag  is  conceded  by  a 
royal  passport  signed  by  the  Queen,  countersigned  by  the  minister  of  marine,  and  issued  by  the 
commandant  of  the  maritime  district  where  the  vessel  is  matriculated;  a  separate  document, 
called  a  countersign,  analogous  to  the  Mediterranean  pass,  is  likewise  furnished,  and  the  master 
is  required  to  give  security  in  a  sum  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  vessel  for  the  proper  use  of 
these  papers,  their  return  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  conceded — which  is 
generally  from  one  to  three  years — and  that  the  vessel  shall  not  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
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or"?  other  contraband  traffic.  I  annex  translated  copies  of  the  above  cited  papers.  Ownership 
is  accredited  to  the  original  proprietor  by  an  official  copy  of  the  builder's  certificate  and  cession, 
as  archived  in  the  cotnmandancy  of  marine  of  the  district  where  the  vessel  was  built ;  which  copy 
is  signed  by  the  scrivener  of  marine;  and  in  other  cases  by  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  sale,  transfer, 
or  testamentary  disposition  and  partition,  by  which  the  property  and  the  vessel  is"  acquired, 
issued  by  the  notary  before  whom,  and  in  whose  official  register  the  same  has  been  executed. 
Masters-  of  Spanish  merchantmen  are  bound  to  have  a  copy  of  such  instrument  constantly  on 
hand,  though  I  believe  they  very  rarely  comply  with  this  requirement.  I  have  annexed 
a  translated  copy  of  deed  of  original  ownership. 

No.  3.  Vessels  in  Spain  are  considered  as  personal  estate  ("bienes  muebles,"  art.  615  Spanish 
Commercial  Code.)  They  are  acquired  in  the  same  manner  as  other  commercial  effects,  (art. 
585;)  all  transfers  of  property' in  them,  however,  can  only  be  effected  by  deed,  executed  before  a 
notary  public,  (art.  586.)  If  any  of  the  contracting  parties  should  belong  to  the  seafaring  com 
munity  ("Matriculados")  the  instrument  must  be  executed  before  the  notary  of  the  Marine 
Tribunal;  but  even  in  cases  where  the  act  of  transfer  is  passed  before  another  notary,  a  certified 
copy  thereof  must  be  presented  to  the  notary  of  marine,  and  the  commandant  of  the 
maritime  district  must  have  full  cognizance  of  the  matter,  before  authorizing  the  requisite 
inscription  in  the  corresponding  register  of  shipping.  (Arts.  4  and  5,  Chap.  IX,  Ordenanza  de 
Matricula.)  Property  in  vessels  can  also  be  acquired  by  prescription  of  30  years  undisturbed 
possession ;  ship  masters,  however,  cannot  derive  a  title  in  this  manner  to  the  vessels  entrusted 
to  their  command,  (art.  587,  Spanish  Commercial  Code.)  The  deed  for  transfer  of  a  ship  by  sale, 
donation,  barter  or  other  contracts  is  precisely  similar  to  the  one  in  use  for  conveyance  of  real 
estate  in  Spain.  I  annex  a  translated  copy  of  a  bill  of  sale  or  deed  of  transfer  of  a  Spanish 
vessel.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  original  act  is  extended  and  subscribed  in  the  notary's 
register,  and  a  certified  copy,  granted  under  his  hand  on  stamped  paper,  is  the  title  or  proof  of 
ownership.  When  vessels  are  sold  by  decree  of  a  tribunal,  the  judge  signs  the  deed  of  transfer. 
In  cases  of  general  inheritance,  legacy  or  distribution  of  property  amongst  heirs,  &c.,  a  certified 
extract  of  the  will  or  of  the  deed  of  approved  partition,  granted  by  the  notary  in  whose  office 
the  original  is  filled,  will  be  a  sufficient  title.  A  certain  duty  is  payable  to  the  crown  on  the 
change  of  property  in  real  estate,  whether  by  sale,  inheritance  or  otherwise,  from  which  personal 
estate  is  wholly  exempt,  and  as  vessels  come  under  the  latter  denomination,  they  are  consequently 
free  from  legacy  or  transfer  duty. 

No.  4.  No  foreigner,  unless  he  procures  letters  of  naturalization,  can  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
whole  or  of  any  part  whatever  of  a  vessel  under  the  Spanish  flag,  (Ordenanzas  de  Matriculas, 
chap.  IX,  art.  5.)  If  such  description  of  property  should  devolve  on  a  foreigner  by  succession  or 
otherwise,  the  law  requires  that  he  shall  dispose  of  his  right  within  the  term  of  30  days  after 
coming  into  possession,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  to  the  crown,  (art.  584,  Sp.  Com.  Code.) 
Foreigners,  however,  are  not  restricted  from,  employing  Spanish  vessels,  by  contract  of  affreight 
ment.  Spanish  subjects  are  at  liberty  to  sell  their  vessels  to  foreigners  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  such  sale  takes  place,  the  right  to  use  the  flag  ceases. 

No.  5.  Foreign  vessels,  built  of  wood,  of  400  tons  ;  Spanish  and  upwards,  can  be  owned  by 
Spaniards  and  obtain  the  Spanish  flag  on  payment  of  $6  35  per  ton  duty,  (art.  445,  Customs 
Tariff;)  and  Spanish  vessels  built  of  wood  receive  a  bounty  of  §6  35  per  ton,  for  every  ton  over 
400  ;  consequently,  should  a  vessel  be  built  in  the  United  States  of  1,000  tons,  and  be  sold  in 
Spain,  she  would  pay  $6  35  duty,  and  a  vessel  of  same  tonnage  built  in  Spain  would  receive  a 
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bounty  on  600  tons,  being  the  excess  over  400  of  §6  35  per  ton,  amounting  to  $3,810,  or  a  dif 
ference  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  builtvessels  of  $10,160 — being  about  $10  per  ton  protection  on  home 
construction.  Foreign  vessels  built  of  iron,  of  any  size,  can  be  purchased  by  Spaniards,  and 
obtain  the  flag  on  payment  of  $2  65  per  ton  duty,  (art.  454,  Customs  Tariff.)  The  formalities 
required  in  order  to  obtain  the  Spanish  flag  for  foreign  built  vessels  are  incredibly  tedious  and 
costly.  The  flag  oirce  conceded,  there  is  no  distinction  whatsoever  between  foreign  built  and 
domestic  built  ships.  The  laws  of  Spain  do  not  prohibit  Spaniards  from  acquiring  property  in 
vessels  navigating  under  foreign  colors. 

Nos.  6  to  34.  As  questions  from  No.  6  to  No.  34,  inclusive,  relate  to  ship  building,  and  as 
there  are  no  vessels  constructed  within  this  consulate,  I  shall  reply,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
same  consecutively,  as  they  appertain  to  the  repairing  of  vessels,  which  is  done  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  port. 

No.  7.  For  timbers  and  planking,  Spanish  pine,  from  Huelva,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  is 
made  use  of;  it  costs  3  to  3i  reals,  or  17^  cents,  per  yard,  (vara,)  measuring  in  planks  from  9  to 
13  inches  wide  and  1^  inch  thick ;  it  is  also  used  for  decks,  but  the  Baltic  pine,  particularly 
from  Riga,  is  preferred ;  the  present  price  is  27  reals,  or  $1  35  cents,  (duty  paid,)  per  standard 
deal,  which  is  five  yards  long,  9  inches  wide  and  3  inches  thick.  The  duty  on  boards  and 
planks,  of  whatever  size,  reduced  to  regular  boards  of  4  yards  long,  12  inches  wide  and  1^  inch 
thick,  is  1£  cent  per  piece  by  Spanish,  and  2  cents  per  piece  by  foreign  flags ;  last  year  the 
same  timber  could  be  procured  for  half  the  money  that  it  now  costs. 

No.  8.  Masts  and  spars  are  imported  generally  from  Eiga  ;  they  are  sold  by  the  piece,  and 
their  value  is  variable,  depending  entirely  on  the  wants  of  vessels  ;  a  mast  of  20  yards  long 
and  20  inches  in  diameter  would  cost  $150.  There  are  trees  in  abundance  in  Spain  ,but  the 
cost  of  transportation  compels  resorting  to  foreign  importations.  Timber  suitable  for  masts, 
topmasts,  yards  and  spars  of  all  kinds,  bowsprits,  figure  heads,  &c.,  and  deck  plank  40  feet  long 
and  upwards,  3  to  4  inches  thick,  and  9  to  10  inches  wide,  pay  duty  for  each  piece  2  per  cent, 
by  Spanish,  and  3  per  cent,  by  foreign  flags  ad  valorem. 

No.  9.  For  fastenings  for  nearly  all  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  copper  bolts  and 
spikes  are  used,  with  but  few  wooden  treenails,  and  decks  of  all  well  finished  vessels  are  fastened 
with  brass  nails  ;  coasters  are  fastened  generally  with  iron.  The  bolts  and  spikes,  &c.,  are 
all  manufactured  in  this  city  ;  cost  of  copper  bolts  and  spikes,  35  cents  per  lb.;  iron  ditto,  12^ 
cents  per  lb.;  and  brass  nails,  35  cents  per  lb. 

No.  10.  All  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  coppered  with  sheet  copper,  manufactured 
in  this  city  from  ore  brought  from  the  mines  near  Seville,  and  sometimes  from  pig  copper 
imported  from  Peru;  cost  in  sheets,  6J  reals,  or  3 1|- cents,  per  lb.,  all  sizes.  English  sheet 
copper  is  also  in  use — cost  324  to  35  cents  per  lb.;  duty,  $10  60  cents  per  quintal  in  Spanish 
vessels,  and  $13  25  cents  per  quintal  by  foreign  flags. 

No.  11,  12,  and  13.  There  are  no  measures  adopted  for  the  seasoning  of  ship  timber,  nor  are 
there  any  public  or  private  depositories,  excepting  a  mere  supply  kept  on  hand  by  one  or  two  of 
the  principal  ship  owners  of  the  place  for  the  repairs  of  their  own  vessels. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  for  caulking  are  pitch  and  oakum  :  the  former  is  obtained,  with 
naval  stores  generally,  from  the  Baltic,  particularly  Swedish  pitch,  which  is  preferred  to  the 
Spanish,  being  so  much  cleaner.  It  costs,  landed,  from  $5^  to  $6^  per  barrel  of  250  Ibs.;  duty 
3rYo  reals,  or  17  cents,  per  quintal,  by  foreign  flags,  and  2r65sff  reals,  or  12f-  cents,  per  quintal,  by 
Spanish  flags.  Small  parcels  are  occasionally  received  from  the  United  States  and  England. 
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Oakum  is  derived  from  dismantling  of  old  vssesels  and  from  shipwrecks  ;  it  costs  $4  per  100 
Ibs. — (See  general  remarks  as  to  caulking  in  Spain.) 

No.  15.  The  principal  standing  and  running  rigging  is  made  out  of  Granada  hemp,  and 
occasionally  of  Kussian  ;  of  the  latter  but  little.  The  quality  of  Granada  hemp  is  very  superior 
hoth  for  fineness  and  strength,  and  is  used  exclusively  for  the  vessels-of-war ;  it  is  shipped  hence 
to  the  navy  yard  at  Cadiz,  and  other  ports  in  Spain.  There  is  also  a  very  superior  quality  of 
hemp  grown  in  Murcia,  in  the  Balearic  islands,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Running 
rigging  is  also  made  occasionally  of  Manilla  rope ;  the  coasters,  however,  make  use  of  grass  rope 
manufactured  at  Alicante  and  Almeria,  and  other  places,  in  great  abundance.  Granada  hemp 
costs  $8  to  $10  per  quintal,  and  manufactured  into  rope  $13. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  now  made  for  the  most  part  of  cotton  duck  at  the  factories  in  Barcelona, 
Majorca,  and  in  this  city  ;  costs  per  yard  from  25  to  32^  cents,  as  in  quality. 

No.  17.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  vessels  out  of  this  port  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  as 
already  observed,  no  vessels  are  built  in  this  district.  Coasters  are  generally  rigged  lateen 
fashion,  which  is  preferred,  as  they  can  brace  "sharp  up,"  and  lay  within  four  or  five  points  of 
the  wind. 

No.  18.  Anchors  and  chains  are  imported  from  England,  and  the  coasters  oftentimes  supply 
themselves  when  at  Gibraltar  ;  the  duty  is  $1  32^  per  quintal,  or  $26  50  per  ton  in  foreign 
vessels,  and  §20  per, ton  in  Spanish.  There  is  a  manufactory  in  Biscay  on  a  limited  scale. 
Blocks  and  tackles  are  made  here.  No  improvement  whatever  to  notice. 

Nos.  19  to  25.  Vessels  sailing  out  of  Malaga  have  no  improvement  in  rudders  or  steering 
gear  ;  they  do  not  differ  from  other  vessels  as  to  safety  ;  they  are  kept  in  good  order  and  carry 
their  cargoes  well,  and  sail  equal  to  old-fashioned  vessels;  generally,  not  built  on  the  clipper 
model.  Spanish  built  vessels,  with  ordinary  repairs,  will  last  from  15  to  20  years. — (See  General 
Eemarks.)  Ship  carpenters  at  this  port  are  all  Spaniards ;  their  wages  are  $1  per  diem,  and  are 
most  all  natives  of  this  city. 

Nos.  26,  2*7,  and  28.  There  are  no  ship  building  yards  nor  docks,  public  or  private,  within 
this  consular  district.  Vessels  caulking,  &c.,  are  hove  down  to  pontoons,  at  a  hire  of  $6  per 
day. 

Nos.  29,  30,  and  31.  There  are  no  marine  railways  nor  stocks,  and  the  tools  and  implements 
used  for  repairs  are  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

Nos.  32  and  33.  No  articles  for  ship  building  in  the  United  States  would  find  a  market  here, 
as  the  demand  is  limited  solely  to  repairs,  and,  consequently,  there  is  nothing  to  send  to  the 
United  States  from  this  district. 

No.  34.  For  charge  per  ton  for  ship  building,  see  general  remarks  on  Spain. 

No.  35.  No  foreign  vessels  can  be  sold  in  Spain  unless  they  measure  400  Burgos  tons,  as 
explained  in  No.  1,  and  this  not  being  a  large  ship  owning  place,  opportunities  rarely  occur  of 
disposing  of  such  vessels.  An  American  barque,  the  "Rosario,"  was  purchased  for  the  Pacific 
trade,  and  brings  return  cargoes  of  cocoa  from  Guyaquil ;  the  English  barque  "Syria"  was 
likewise  purchased,  and  trades  to  the  United  .States,  bringing  cotton  for  the  factory  at  this 
place.  If  wooden  built  vessels  of  all  sizes  were  allowed  to  be  sold,  as  is  the  case  with  iron 
vessels,  the  former,  even  under  the  present  duty  of  $6  35  per  ton,  no  doubt  could  be  occasionally 
disposed  of  to  advantage. 

No.  36.  I  am  indebted  for  my  information  on  the  foregoing  subjects  chiefly  to  the  following 
persons:  the  principal  ship  owners  of  Malaga,  the  secretary  to  Lloyd's  agent,  a  distinguished 
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commercial  lawyer  of  this  city,  a  master  ship  carpenter,  an  extensive  ship  chandler,  and  to 
other  reliable  sources. 

No.  3*7.  There  are  no  books,  pamphlets  or  reports  of  any  kind  published  in  this  city  on  the 
aforesaid  subjects. 

No.  38.  Shipping  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  more  settled  state  of  the  country  since  the 
Carlist  war,  which  has  promoted  its  general  prosperity,  and  induced  capitalists  to  invest  in 
navigation.  The  mineral  and  agricultural  productions  have  also  materially  increased;  numer 
ous  cotton  and  other  factories  have  been  recently  established  in  Catalonia  and  other  places  ; 
consequently,  the  export  and  import  trade  is  more  extensive,  and,  as  the  latter  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  Spanish  vessels,  protected  by  differential  duties,  the  demand  for  them  has  improved. 

No.  39.  I  have  already  remarked  that  this  is  not  a  ship  building  district. 

No.  40.  General  Remarks. — Ship  building  is  carried  on  principally  in  the  north  of  Spain  and 
in  Catalonia.  Superior  vessels,  built  of  oak  and  pine,  and  copper  fastened,  cost  from  $85  to  $95 
per  Spanish  ton,  rigged  complete,  without  coppering  ;  some  are  constructed  entirely  of  the  yellow 
pine  of  the  country  for  timbers  and  planking,  excepting  the  deck,  which  is  usually  made  of 
Baltic  pine.  The  pino  delpais,  or  Spanish  pine,  is  very  resinous,  and  lasts  a  great  while  if  cut 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year.  As  an  instance  of  its  durability,  the  ship  "Heredia,"  of  400 
tons,  now  loading  at  this  port  for  New  York,  was  built  entirely  of  this  yellow  pine,  excepting 
the  decks,  at  Mali  on,  and  is  now  21  years  old,  has  had  new  upper  works,  and  is  in  every  respect 
considered  a  good  vessel,  and  may  last  yet  a  number  of  years  ;  she  commands  the  highest  rate 
of  freights.  The  ship  "Isabel  Segunda,"  belonging  to  this  port,  Spanish  built,  of  oak  and 
pine,  over  20  years  old,  is  still  considered  a  good  vessel.  Spanish  vessels  generally  sail  well ; 
some  remarkably  fast  craft,  constructed  on  a  beautiful  model,  were  built  in  Catalonia,  formerly 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  A  new  brig,  built  in  Barcelona,  left  this  port  in  November  last  and 
arrived  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  28  days'  passage,  including  day  of  sailing  and  day  of  arrival  ;  this 
vessel  was  constructed  on  the  clipper  model,  and  is  much  faster  than  the  ordinary  merchantmen. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  caulking  better  done  than  in  Spain.  The  caulkers  in  this  country 
use  heavier  mallets,  work  slower  and  more  carefully,  and  never  dip  the  caulking  iron  into  the 
grease  box,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  but  merely  wet  it  in  their 
mouths  occasionally,  as  any  grease  or  oil  about  the  seam  may  prevent  the  pitch  from  adhering, 
and,  naturally,  when  the  vessel  strains,  the  oakum,  if  greasy,  will  work  out  quicker.  All  the 
materials  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  naval  construction  abound  in  this  country  :  oak  in  the 
northern  provinces,  pine  at  the  south  ;  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar,  iron,  copper,  and,  in  fact,  every 
article  in  use  for  the  different  branches  of  ship  building,  rigging  and  outfit,  are  produced  and 
maybe  manufactured  within  the  kingdom  to  a  great  extent,  whenever  the  people,  imbued  with  a 
proper  spirit  of  enterprise,  avail  themselves  of  these  great  natural  resources. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  I  find  it  impossible  to  obtain,  with  any  accuracy,  the  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in 
the  Spanish  merchant  service,  and  at  different  ports  and  places,  engaged  in  foreign,  inland,  and 
coasting  trade,  as  they  are  constantly  changing  from  the  merchant  to  the  naval  service,  or  to 
the  coasting  trade  or  fishery,  or  working  in  the  interior  of  ports,  &c.  I  therefore  annex  a 
printed  statement,  marked  B,  in  which  are  classified  all  the  officers  and  seamen  belonging  to 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  (with  the  exception  of  naval  officers,)  as  inscribed  in  the  several  offices 
of  the  naval  department,  and  who  are  employed  in  the  merchant  service  in  foreign,  inland,  and 
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coasting  trade,  in  fishing  and  in  working  in  the  interior  of  ports,  lading  and  unlading  of  vessels, 
&c.  ;  and  for  all  which  employments  they  are  entitled  by  law  to  the  sole  exclusive  privilege,  but 
are  bound  to  serve  their  time  in  the  navy  when  called  upon.  They  are  almost  all  Spaniards,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  chiefly  Genoese,  but  these  of  course  naturalized.  The  statement  like 
wise  contains  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  Spain  and  the  colonies  ;  the 
number  of  vessels  under  the  Spanish  flag  of  foreign  construction,  and  also  the  number  of  vessels 
being  built  for  the  year  1852. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  the  crew  of  Malaga  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
is  as  follows : 

From  100  to  200  tons  :  1  captain  ;  1  piloto,  or  mate  ;  4  seamen  ;  2  ordinary  seamen  ;  1  cook; 
1  boy  ;  making  8  to  10  in  all. 

From  200  to  300  tons  :  1  captain  ;  1  piloto,  or  mate  ;  1  agregado,  nautical  student  acting  2d 
mate  ;  1  contramaestre,  or  boatswain  ;  5  seamen  ;  1  ordinary  seaman  ;  1  cook  ;  2  boys  ;  making 
13  in  all. 

From  300  to  400  tons  :  1  captain  ;  2  pilotos,  or  mates  ;  1  agregado,  acting  2d  mate  ;  1  con 
tramaestre,  or  boatswain  ;  1  carpenter  ;  G  seamen  ;  2  ordinary  seamen  ;  1  cook  ;  1  steward, 
(occasionally  ;)  2  boys  ;  making  18  in  all. 

I  consider  as  a  fair  average  about  5  men  to  the  100  tons ;  and  an  additional  number  of  seamen 
for  vessels  of  heavier  tonnage  in  the  same  ratio.  Coasters  are  heavily  manned,  as  the  lateen 
sails  require  to  be  strong  handed,  and  as  the  crew  do  not  receive  wages,  but  work  on  shares  ; 
vessels  from  20  to  100  tons  take  from  8  to  12  men,  and  frequently  more.  I  have  no  remarks  to 
make  as  to  steam  vessels,  as  there  is  but  one  small  steamer  out  of  this  port,  which  is  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  not  employed  for  voyages,  but  in  this  district  vessels  coming  into  port  must 
employ  a  pilot,  who  not  only  brings  them  in  but  also  moors  them.  It  is  not  required  to  take  a 
pilot  to  proceed  to  sea  ;  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  master. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  rarely  employed  on  foreign  voyages,  the  captain  frequently  acts  in 
that  capacity. 

No.  5.  The  "  Ordenanza  do  Matriculas,"  of  1802,  is  the  regulation  most  frequently  applied 
to  seamen  in  the  Spanish  merchant  service.  This  code  establishes  the  peculiar  organization  of 
Spanish  seamen,  their  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  called  into  the  naval  service. 
The  Spanish  coast  is  divided  into  three  chief  naval  departments — the  eastern,  the  western,  and 
the  northern,  viz  :  Carthagena  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  Ferrol,  Cadiz  and  the  Canaries  ;  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  "Tercios,"  or  districts.  Independently  of  the  exclusive  privilege  matri 
culated  or  registered  seamen  have  to  every  employment  in  any  way  appertaining  to  navigation, 
port  operations,  &c.,  they  also  enjoy  the  right  of  being  judged,  when  defendants  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  by  the  commanders  of  the  "  Tercios,"  assisted  by  their  legal  assessors.  The 
Spanish  commercial  code,  published  in  1829,  by  Ferdinand  VII,  treats  in  3d  book  entirely  of 
maritime  commerce.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  vessels,  the  second  to  ship  owners,  masters, 
officers,  crew,  and  supercargoes.  There  is  also  an  ordinance  of  her  Catholic  Majesty  for  the 
regulation  and  military  government  of  registered  seamen,  (see  Penal  Code,)  a  translation  of 
which  I  annex. 

No.  C.  There  is  at  present  no  provision  made  for  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen,  either  at 
Malaga  or  in  the  generality  of  Spanish  ports ;  only  seamen  disabled  in  the  royal  navy  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  from  government,  equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  pay  they  enjoyed  when  the  accident 
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occurred  ;  widows  and  children  of  seamen  killed  in  battle  on  board  of  men-of-war  receive  the 
like  pension. — Art.  19,  chap.  5th,  "  OrdenanzasdeMatriculas,"  and  Eoyal  Order,  May  3,  1829. 

No.  7.  There  is  in  Spain  no  legal  establishment  which  sailors  seeking  employment  resort  to. 
In  ports  of  some  consideration,  such  as  Malaga,  the  home  sailor  applies  to  the  owners  and 
masters  of  vessels.  Sailors  from  other  ports  of  Spain  arriving  in  Malaga  are  usually  to  be 
found  at  taverns  or  lodging  houses,  where  the  landlords  provide  them  in  anticipation  of  their 
obtaining  employment  and  getting  paid  their  advance. 

No.  8.  The  privilege  granted  by  law  to  Spanish  sailors,  as  already  explained  in  No.  1,  would 
appear  to  afford  too  many  advantages  in  the  home  service  to  induce  them  to  seek  employment 
in  foreign  vessels.  Still,  if  one  wishes  to  serve  on  board  foreign  merchantmen  there  is  in  the 
laws  no  expressed  prohibition,  and  a  Spanish  seaman  can  be  employed  in  a  foreign  vessel  as 
long  as  he  is  not  called  in  his  turn  to  serve  his  term  on  board  of  men-of-war  ;  but  he  must 
obtain  permission  from  the  commander  of  the  district,  (which  permission  at  Malaga  is  invariably 
refused,)  or  if  in  a  foreign  port,  with  the  object  of  returning  to  Spain,  he  must  have  the  sanction 
of  the  Spanish  consul. — Art.  6,  Penal  Code. 

No.  9.  Answered  in  the  preceding  query. 

No.  10.  There  are  no  particular  rations  in  the  Spanish  merchant  service.  Each  port  has  its 
custom.  Malaga  vessels  have  for  breakfast,  usually,  bread  soup  with  oil,  spices,  onions,  &c., 
sometimes  boiled  codfish,  or  bread  and  Dutch  cheese,  or  anchovies  and  olives;  dinner,  macaroni 
or  rice  soup,  with  either  beans,  peas,  or  potatoes,  and  beef  and  pork  in  small  quantities  ;  supper, 
boiled  beans  of  various  kinds,  or  peas  stewed  up  in  oil  and  garlic,  &c.,  biscuit  without  stint  at 
all  meals.  Sundays  and  privileged  days,  beef  and  pork ;  the  consumption  of  salted  provisions  is 
small  ;  wine  or  brandy  in  bad  weather  ;  small  stores  are  not  found  out  of  Malaga,  as  the  wages 
are  high.  I  annex  a  translated  copy  of  shipping  articles  or  muster  roll.  Any  seaman  affected 
by  disease  during  the  voyage  is  entitled  to  his  wages,  except  in  cases  of  disease  contracted  im 
properly  ;  for  desertion  or  absence  during  the  lading  or  unlading  of  the  cargo  and  for  gross 
negligence  of  duty,  a  seaman  is  punished  by  forfeiture  of  wages  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  offence,  and  wages  are  also  reduced  for  incompetency. 

No.  11.  There  is  no  special  law  that  provides  for  medicine  and  outfit  of  clothing  for  sailors  in 
the  merchant  service.  It  is  customary  always  to  carry  a  medicine  chest.  There  exist  royal 
orders,  however,  that  make  it  obligatory  that  all  vessels  on  long  voyages  carry  a  surgeon,  pro 
vided  the  crew  and  passengers  exceed  a  certain  number.  Wages  are  always  advanced  on 
shipping  and  signing  the  contract,  which  is  done  before  the  commander  of  marine;  one 
month  is  advanced  on  European  voyages  ;  1^  to  Cuba  and  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America ; 
and  2  to  2^  months  to.the  Pacific.  In  foreign  ports  it  is  customary  to  allow  half  a  month  to  a 
month's  wages  if  needed,  and  the  balance  is  paid  on  return  of  vessel  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

No.  12.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  provision  made  by  law  for  the  return  of  sailors  to  Spain  from 
foreign  voyages  ;  masters,  however,  are  not  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  crew  in  foreign  ports 
without  the  sanction  of  the  consular  officer,  and  destitute  seamen  are  frequently  forwarded  home 
by  the  Spanish  consul.  The  Penal  Code,  in  Art.  No.  2,  says,  that  registered  seamen,  who, 
after  a  year's  absence,  shall  not  have  given  an  explanation  of  the  same,  shall  be  noted  as  deserters 
from  the  naval  service  and  prosecuted  as  such. 

No.  13.  Seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  for  private  offences  committed  either  on  shipboard 
or  on  shore,  are  judged  by  the  naval  commanders  of  the  district,  according  to  common  law;  want 
of  discipline  and  other  offences  are  punished  by  fine,  forfeiture  of  wages,  or  three  or  four  years 
18  P 
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of  extra  service  on  board  of  men-of-war,   sometimes  with  half  wages  and  without  the  usual 
allowance  of  wine.— (See  Penal  Code,  Articles  10  to  19.) 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Spanish  sailors  increases,  although  slowly.  The  general  improvement 
in  commerce  since  the  country  has  become  more  settled,  together  with  the  privileges  granted  to 
seamen,  inscribed  as  such,  to  serve  exclusively  on  board  Spanish  vessels,  &c.,  as  heretofore 
remarked,  are  the  obvious  reasons  for  this  augmentation,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  Peninsula  upon  maritime  subjects,  would  be  far  more  considerable  if  a  perfect  freedom 
was  left  to  ship  owners  to  employ  whomsoever  they  chose  as  sailors. 

No.  15.  Sailors  are  obtained  from  all  the  coasts  of  Spain  ;  Catalonia,  the  Biscayan  provinces 
and  the  Balearic  Islands  affording  a  greater  number  of  seamen  than  the  other  districts.  No 
person  can  be  a  sailor  in  Spain,  unless  registered  in  the  list  kept  by  the  naval  commander  ;  any 
one  from  the  age  of  18  to  45  can  be  inscribed  provided  he  is  of  good  character  and  is  declared 
by  the  navy  surgeon  sufficiently  strong  and  healthy  for  the  naval  service.  Once  enrolled  he 
contracts  the  obligation  to  serve  for  a  certain  term  on  board  of  men-of-war,  when  called  upon  by 
turn  ;  the  period  of  this  service  is  frequently  altered  by  law, — a  naval  campaign  (campana)  is 
generally  two  years.  There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  operation  in  the  Malaga  merchant  ser 
vice.  The  only  exception  made  by  law  in  favor  of  youths  under  18  years  of  age  is,  that  they 
are  allowed  to  be  employed  in  the  fishing  or  coasting  trade,  with  previous  permission  of  the 
commander  of  the  naval  district,  without  being  inscribed,  and  vessels  of  large  size  usually  have 
placed  on  board  of  them  one  or  two  youths  who  have  studied  navigation  (agregados)  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  practical  seamanship.  Pilots  are  not  a  distinct  class  of  seamen,  nor  is  there 
any  apprentice  system  for  this  profession.  In  each  port  there  is  a  fixed  number  of  pilots ;  when 
a  vacancy  occurs  the  captain  of  the  port  selects  amongst  the  candidates,  who  must  all  be  incor 
porated  seamen,  the  three  whom  he  thinks  most  capable  and,  out  of  the  three,  the  admiralty 
elect  one.  At  this  port  there  is  one  head  pilot,  holding  a  government  appointment  and  salary, 
who  is  assisted  by  three  supernumeraries  ;  those  are  remunerated  by  the  appropriation  of  a  cer 
tain  part  of  the  pilotage  fees,  in  which  the  head  pilot  also  enjoys  a  participation  ;  there  are  also 
a  few  subalterns,  who  are  employed  for  mooring  vessels  in  the  harbor.  Pilots  and  supernu 
meraries  are  generally  selected  from  the  class  of  ship  masters. 

No.  16.  The  monthly  wages  in  the  Spanish  naval  service  are  as  follows:  "Cabos  de  Mar," 
or  petty  officers  of  the  lowest  grade,  $6  50  ;  "Marineros  preferentes,"  first  class  seamen,  $5  ; 
"Marineros  Ordinaries,"  ordinary  seamen,  $4  25;  "Grumetes" — ship  boys,  &c.,  $2  50.  All 
registered  seamen  are  compelled  to  serve  their  term,  as  already  remarked  in  the  foregoing 
queries. 

No.  17.  Incorporated  seamen  are  exempt  from  military  service  on  land^  as  they  are  bound  to 
serve  at  sea.  They  are  not  exempt  from  pecuniary  taxation  of  any  sort  ;  they  are  not  obliged 
to  quarter  troops  in  their  houses,  nor  to  serve  in  municipal  offices.  In  factr  they  are  considered 
as  military,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  conceded  in  Spain  to  that  class.  When  they  are  de 
fendants  in  civil  and  criminal  courts,  they  can  only  be  tried  before  naval  courts  ;  and  all  intestate 
cases  of  incorporated  seamen  are  submitted  to  the  same  tribunals.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
gunning  in  certain  seasons  with  a  permit  from  the  commander  of  the  district. 

No.  18.  Answered  in  No.  15. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  cannot  by  any  means  or  any  pretence  enter  the  Spanish  merchant  ser 
vice,  unless  they  take  up  their  abode  in  Spain,  become  naturalized,  and  are  inscribed  in  the 
register.  In  cases  where  a  Spanish  vessel  wants  seamen  in  a  foreign  port,  and  Spanish  sailors 
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cannot  be  obtained,  the  master  has  the  right  of  shipping  foreigners,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
consul,  said  foreigners  to  be  discharged  on  arriving  in  Spain. 

No.  20.  Spanish  seamen  in  point  of  intelligence  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country, 
and  are  especially  remarkable  for  sobriety,  subordination  and  general  good  conduct.  They 
make  good  sailors,,  though  perhaps  iiot  as  hardy  and  daring  as  our  own  seamen  and  those  of 
England  and  the  north  of  Europe,  who  are  accustomed  to  encountering  severe  weather  on  winter 
coasts  in  northern  latitudes.  The  officers  in  the  merchant  service  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  education,  and  well  instructed  in  the  science  of  navigation,  as  they  have  to  undergo  a  rigid 
examination  before  a  board  appointed  by  government,  and  are  rated  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  "pilotos" 
according  to  their  proficiency.  The  1st  and  2nd  "pilotos"  are  considered  competent  to  com 
mand  and  navigate  a  ship  to  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  third  "pilotos"  are  restricted  to  Euro 
pean  voyages  and  generally  act  as  mates.  Although  well  skilled  in  the  theory  of  navigation, 
in  point  of  practical  seamanship  they  are  by  no  means  as  efficient  as  the  officers  in  our  mer 
chant  service. 

No.  21.  The  theory  or  system  of  navigation  pursued  by  Spanish  merchant  sailors  differs  very 
little  from  that  in  practice  in  the  United  States.  They  provide  themselves  on  going  to  sea  with 
a  nautical  almanac  for  the  year,  calculated  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  San  Fernando  ;  a 
quadrant  of  reduction  (cuadrante  de  reduccion,)  which  is  an  old-fashioned  method  of  measuring 
courses  and  distances  and  keeping  ships'  reckoning  at  sea ;  and,  also,  with  "  Nome's"  Naviga 
tion,  (an  epitome  of  practical  navigation,  by  J.  W.  Norrie,  in  English,)  which  is  much  in  use. 
The  following  books,  countersigned  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  are  delivered  to  the  master  of 
the  vessel  at  time  of  clearance,  and  which,  on  return  of  said  vessel,  are  subjected  to  inspection, 
viz:  "  Cuaderno  de  Bitacora,"  Binnacle  or  Compass  Log,  in  which  everything  materially 
appertaining  to  the  vessel  is  noted  instantly,  and  from  this  transferred  to  the  regular  Log  Book  ; 
and  a  Cargo  Book  and  Contabilidad  for  keeping  ships'  accounts.  The  log  is  hove  every  one  or 
two  hours.  Charts  drawn  by  Spanish  hydrographers  only  can  be  used  for  marking  routes,  &c. 
In  learning  their  occupation,  they  acquaint  themselves  with  arithmetic,  geometry,,  plain  trigo 
nometry,  geography,  astronomy,  and  all  studies  connected  with  the  science  of  navigation.  The 
instruments  are  the  same  as  those  in  use  in  our  merchant  service,  and  are  all  manufactured  in 
England.  Vessels  in  foreign  trade  are  usually  well  supplied  with  nautical  instruments  of  all 
kinds  ;  there  are  no  improvements  in  this  quarter  to  notice. 

That  part  of  the  Spanish  commercial  code  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  considered  the  most  complete,  has  been  taken  from  the  ancient  ordinances  of 
Bilboa  and  the  French  commercial  code,  with  some  additions.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  master 
and  owners,  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the  captain  in  the  absence  of  owners,  the 
contract  with  seamen  in  all  its  civil  bearings,  are  well  and  methodically  exposed.  An  impor 
tant  provision  exists  in  this  code,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  commercial  law  of  the  world, 
and  is  often  criticized,  although  good  reasons  are  alleged  in  its  favor,  which  is  the  article  505, 
providing  that  "  foreign  vessels  anchored  in  Spanish  ports  shall  not  be  detained  for  debts  which 
have  not  been  contracted  within  the  Spanish  dominions  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  vessel  ;" 
therefore,  a  bottomry  bond,  signed  by  a  master  of  an  American  or  foreign  vessel  coming  to  a 
Spanish  port,  can  only  be  enforced  upon  the  freight  she  may  have  earned,  but  in  no  case  against 
the  vessel  itself.  Another  peculiarity  of  importance  to  merchants  transacting  business  abroad 
with  Spanish  vessels  is,  that  the  master,  on  no  occasion  whatever,  is  authorized  to  take  up 
money  on  respondentia  upon  the  cargo  ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  doing  so,  the  contract  shall  be 
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null  and  void. — Article  6*71.  See  Queries  No.  Ill,  question  30,  in  relation  to  insurance. 
Masters  cannot  take  up  money  for  repairs  in  a  foreign  port  without  the  consul's  permission, 
nor  sell  part  of  the  cargo  for  such  purpose  without  the  same  authorization. — Article  644. 
Any  master  contravening  the  foregoing  clause  is  punished  as  (reo  de  Jiurto)  guilty  of  robbery, 
and  compelled  to  reimburse  the  amount.  In  no  case  must  a  master  leave  his  vessel  on 
entering  or  sailing  from  ports  and  rivers  ;  and  while  on  a  voyage  he  must  not  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  vessel  unless  on  important  business  relating  to  his  duties  and  not  on  his  own 
affairs. — Article  649.  Masters  are  to  present  themselves  to  the  consul  within  24  hours  after 
their  arrival,  and  make  a  full  report,  taking  a  certificate  stating  the  fact  of  their  having  so 
done,  and  the  period  of  their  arrival  and  departure. — Article  650.  Fraudulent  masters  are 
incapacitated  from  ever  serving  again. — Article  677.  The  master  is  to  be  on  board  with  his 
crew  during  the  lading  of  the  .vessel. — Article  666.  In  cases  of  average,  surveys,  &c.,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  consul. — Article  966 — 977  The  consul's  permission  is  required  in  order  to 
discharge  a  vessel  to  undergo  repairs  or  to  benefit  the  cargo. — Article  974.  In  many  respects 
I  consider  the  foregoing  provisions  highly  important  to  the  mercantile  service,  and  have 
thought  proper  to  notice  them. 

There  never  existed  in  Spain  any  government  fund  or  asylum  for  the  benefit  of  seamen  em- 

•t 

ployed  in  the  Spanish  merchant  service,  nor  is  any  deduction  made  from  their  wages  for  such 
purpose.  The  Spanish  marine  ordinances  profess  to  encourage  the  establishment  of* what  are 
termed  "  Gremios  de  Marcantes,"  or  mariners'  societies.  These  societies  are  in  a  measure 
falling  into  disuse,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions  in  two  or  three  ports  of  the  Peninsula.  There 
is  no  such  establishment  at  Malaga,  nor  has  there  been  for  many  years.  These  fraternities  are 
a  species  of  privileged  corporations  of  seafaring  people,  in  whom  is  vested  the  exclusive  right  of 
conducting  all  operations  of  lighterage  and  labor  in  the  lading  and  unlading  of  cargoes,  and 
ballasting  or  unballasting  of  merchant  vessels,  native  or  foreign,  within  the  limits  of  the  juris 
diction  of  the  captain  of  the  port.  They  have,  also,  the  right  of  supplying  anchors,  cables, 
hawsers,  and  launches,  for  the  succor  of  ships  in  distress.  The  services  rendered  by  them  in  any 
of  these  capacities  are  paid  in  conformity  with  tariffs,  which  vary  according  to  the  local  circum 
stances  of  each  port.  The  fund  thus  raised  is  administered  by  a  director  and  other  officers 
chosen  from  the  members  of  the  society,  and  the  surplus  is  applied  to  the  sick,  infirm,  and 
indigent  seamen  matriculated  within  the  marine  district  where  the  society  is  established,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  captain  of  the  port.  These  societies  are  generally  viewed  with  a  feeling 
of  dislike  and  jealousy  by  the  mercantile  community,  who  consider  the  monopoly  as  an  undue 
interference  with  their  just  rights  to  emp]oy  such  persons  as  they  think  proper  to  conduct  the 
lading  and  unlading  of  their  merchandise,  and  to  provide  the  safety  of  their  ships.  As  the 
"  Gremio  "  fund  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  penal  code,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  the  nature  of  the  society.  There  are  nautical  schools  in  the  several  naval  dis 
tricts,  which  are  more  or  less  under  the  protection  of  the  government. 

No.  22.  I  have  obtained  my  information  on  the  foregoing  subjects  chiefly  from  the  following 
persons,  viz  :  a  distinguished  commercial  lawyer  of  this  city  ;  the  chief  clerk  of  the  British  con 
sulate  ;  a  Spanish  naval  officer,  and  a  Spanish  ship  master. 

No.  23.  I  cannot  learn  that  any  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  recently  published  in  Spain  on 
the  aforesaid  subjects. 
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QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Spanish  vessels  in  this  consulate,  in  different  kinds  of  trade, 
in  1852,  is  stated  in  table  annexed,  C. 

No.  2.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  Malaga  vessels  entered  in  1852  is  likewise  stated  in  table 
annexed,  marked  0. 

No.  3.  The  clearances  of  Malaga  vessels  is  stated  in  table  marked  0. 

No.  4.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  is  stated  in  like  table. 

No.  5.   The  number  and  tonnage  of  other  foreign  countries  is  stated  in  same  table  as  the 
preceding. 

No.  6.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  Malaga  vessels  over  20  and  under  50  tons,  and  so  on,  is 
contained  in  printed  statement  annexed,  marked  B. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Malaga  vessels  consists  in  the  exportation  of  fruits,  wines, 

lead,  oil,  and  other  produce,  chiefly  of  this  district,  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 

Main,  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America,  and  a  few  vessels  to  the  United  States, 

England,  and  Hamburg ;  these  vessels  bring  back  return  cargoes  of  colonial  produce  from  the 

Spanish  possessions,  and  many  of  them  go  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

summer  with  cargoes  of  molasses,  &c.,  to  St.   John's,  Newfoundland,  and  load  with  codfish. 

From  South  America,  hides  and  cocoa  are  imported  ;  from  the  United  States,  cotton  and  staves  ; 

and  from  England,  coal,  fire-brick,  hardware,  bale  goods,  and  machinery.     Outward  passages 

to  the  West  Indies  are  performed  in  from  30  to  40  days  ;  homeward,  from  25  to  40  days.     To 

the  United  States,  passages  occupy  about  the  same  length  of  time,  depending,  in  a  great  measure, 

on  the  season  of  the  year.     To  Eio  do  Janeiro,  from  30  to  45  days  ;  to  Valparaiso,  from  90  to  120 

clays.     Keturn  passages  are  similar,  sometimes  longer.     Spanish  vessels  bound  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

the  river  La  Plata,  or  around  Cape  Horn,  usually  make  the  Canaries  and  the  Cape  de  Verd 

Islands,  and  cross   the  equator  from  20°  to  27°  west  from  Greenwich.     Vessels  bound  to  New 

York  or   Boston  generally  run  to  the  southward  of  Madeira  until  they  reach  the  trade  winds. 

I  know  of  nothing  peculiar   in  their   routes  to  notice.     Spanish   vessels  are  seldom  chartered 

by  the  month  or  voyage.     Freights  at  present'  rule  high,  at  least  40  per  cent,  advance  on  the 

rates  for  several  years  past.     To  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  $6  per  pipe,  equal  to  4  casks  or  40  boxes 

raisins  ;  two  pipes  are  equivalent  to  one  ton  ;  to  the  Spanish  Main,  $13  to  $14  per  ton  ;  to 

Rio  de   Janeiro  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  $13.     The  trade  to  the  Pacific  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 

ship  owners.     Freight  is  taken  at  $20  per  ton.     The  trade  to  Manilla  is  principally  with  Cadiz 

and  the  north  of  Spain  ;  to  England,  for  fruits  and  oil,  50s.  to  55s.,  wine  30s.,  lead  15s.  per  ton. 

Spanish  vessels  from  this  quarter  seldom  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe.     Freights  to  Hamburg 

may  be  quoted  at  76  current  marks  per  last,  (two  tons.)     To  St.  Petersburg,  60s.  per  ton.     To 

the  United  States,  Spanish  vessels  take  freight  at  $4  to  $5  per  ton  less  than  the  current  going 

rates  per   American  and   privileged  flags,  in  consequence  of  the  discriminating  duty  of  10  per 

cent,   additional  on  imports  into  the  United  States  by  Spanish  flag.     Freights  by  American 

vessels  have  lately  ruled  at  $12  to  $13,  and  by  Spanish  vessels    $8  to  $9  per  ton.     I  cannot 

quote  return  freights  with  any  kind  of  accuracy,  as  they  depend  entirely  on   the  nature  of  the 

cargoes.     Primage  on  freight  is  as  follows  :  to  the  Mediterranean  ports  and  the  United  States, 

5  per  cent.  ;  to 'England,  10  per  cent,  and  a  gratification,  usually  of  ten  guineas  ;  to  the  north 

of  Europe,  15  per  cent.  ;  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Pacific,  10  per  cent. 
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No.  8.  The  inward  coasting  trade  consists  chiefly  of  the  following  importations :  mineral  and 
lead  from  the  neighboring  ports  of  Almeria,  Adra,  Garrucha,  Motril  and  Marbella;  likewise 
grapes,  grass  rope,  and  barilla  from  Almeria;  brandy,  red  wines,  almonds,  paper,  and  manu 
factured  goods  from  Catalonia;  grass,  mats,  cordage,  barilla,  rice,  licorice  root,  almonds, 
melons,  and  paper  from  Valencia  and  Alicante;  wine,  almonds  and  hemp  from  the  Balearic 
Islands;  lead,  barley,  grass  rope,  barilla,  and  charcoal  from  Murcia  ;  from  Algeziras,  charcoal; 
from  Cadiz,  colonial  produce  and  tobacco ;  from  Seville,  wheat,  copper,  and  chinaware ;  from 
Huelva,  pine  timber ;  and  from  the  Biscayan  provinces  and  the  ports  of  the  north  of  Spain,  flour, 
wheat,  hams,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  wool,  timber,  and  red  pepper,  and  from  the  port  of  Gijon, 
coal.  The  outward  coasting  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  wine,  fruits,  lead,  oil,  manufactured 
iron,  soap,  hemp,  colonial  produce,  coal,  lumber,  staves,  codfish,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  foreign 
imports  for  the  supply  of  the  Spanish  coast. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade  within  this  consulate;  no  navigable  rivers  or  canals. 

No.  10.  There  is  no  prohibition  with  respect  to  foreign  vessels  engaging  in  the  foreign  trade; 
the  enormous  differential  duties,  however,  which  are  imposed  on  imports  under  the  foreign  flags, 
amount  to  an  effectual  prohibition.  The  coasting  trade  is  reserved  for  the  national  flag,  with 
the  exception  of  coal  from  Gijon,  which  may  be  carried  coastwise  in  foreign  vessels. 

No.  11.  The  royal  decrees  of  17th  and  28th  December,  1851.  amended  the  tariff  of  port  and 
navigation  dues,  and  the  decree  of  3d  January,  1852,  provided  that  all  nations  that  would 
concede  to  Spanish  vessels  equal  privileges  with  their  own,  in  respect  to  navigation  and  port 
dues,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  national  vessels  in  the  Peninsula  and  adjacent 
islands.  These  reciprocal  terms  have  been  accepted  by  England,  and  I  believe  by  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  vessels  from  these  countries  have  for  some  time 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege.  The  United  States  flag,  however,  is  an  exception,  and 
pays  double  port  and  navigation  dues.  The  arrangement  of  the  assimilation  of  the  flags  was, 
I  believe,  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  related  to  Spanish  vessels  arriving 
in  our  ports,  excepting  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ;  consequently,  the  government  of  Spain, 
wishing  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  the  concession  of  similar  benefits  for  the  Spanish 
marine,  from  wheresoever  their  vessels  might  proceed,  declined  accepting  our  conditions. 

No.  12.  I  have  annexed  a  statement  in  tabular  form  of  the  port  and  navigation  dues  as  paid 
by  national  and  assimilated  flags,  and  have  placed  in  juxtaposition  a  table  of  the  port  and 
navigation  dues  on  vessels  from  the  United  States. 

No.  13.  The  regulation  of  pilots  at  this  port  is  explained  in  Queries  No.  II,  question  No.  15. 
All  merchant  vessels,  national  and  foreign,  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  pilotage,  it  being  optional 
with  vessels  of  war  alone  to  admit  of  or  reject  the  services  of  a  pilot.  I  annex  translated  copy 
of  the  tariff. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  regulations,  although  subject  to  the  central  board  at  Madrid,  "La 
Suprema  Junta  de  Sanidad,"  are  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  local  board  of  this 
city,  who,  by  their  arbitrary  measures,  greatly  inconvenience  and  embarrass  navigation, 
causing,  very  frequently,  unnecessary  detentions  and  the  incurring  of  heavy  expenses,  ordering 
vessels  off  to  lazarettos — as  merely  a  quarantine  of  observation  can  be  performed  here — in  the 
face  of  clean  bills  of  health,  certified  by  Spanish  consuls,  upon  mere  reports,  without  any 
official  information  to  warrant  such  extraordinary  measures.  As  I  have  reported  fully  upon 
this  subject  in  my  correspondence  with  the  United  States  legation,  and  also  with  the  Depart 
ment  of  State,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  at  present.  A  bill  of  health  from  the  authorities 
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at  the  port  from  whence  the  vessel  has  sailed,  duly  certified  by  the  Spanish  consul,  is  required. 
In  default  of  such  a  document,  the  master  is  fined  $55  ;  and  should  he  neglect  obtaining  the 
certificate  of  her  Majesty's  consul  to  the  same,  a  fine  of  $10.  I  annex  a  copy  of  Health  Tariff. 

No.  15.  There  is  but  one  city  or  charity  hospital  in  Malaga,  in  which  institution  foreign 
seamen  are  admitted  on  an  order  from  their  consul,  who  becomes  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  9  reals,  or  45  cents,  per  diem.  The  medical  and  surgical  attendance  is  very  good.  There 
are  no  other  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Malaga  ;  consequently,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
report  on  this  subject. 

No.  16.  Answered  in  preceding  query. 

No.  IT.  I  have  annexed  a  printed  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  port  of  Malaga.  All  vessels 
are  moored  and  cargoes  are  landed  in  lighters.  No  wharfage  or  fees  exacted  for  the  use  of  the 
quay,  (a)  For  lighterage,  see  Tariff. 

No.  18.  On  arrival  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels,  passengers  are  allowed  to  land  after  said 
vessels  have  been  visited  by  the  health  officer.  Each  passenger  pays:  boat  hire,  2  reals,  or  10 
cents  ;  each  trunk,  2  reals,  or  10  cents.  The  baggage  is  inspected  by  custom-house  officers 
either  at  the  quay  or  at  the  custom-house  ;  no  fees  charged.  Passports  are  sent  to  the  police 
office,  and  retained  until  they  are  called  for. 

No.  19.  The  charge  for  storage  cannot  be  quoted,  as  it  depends  on  the  description  of  mer 
chandise,  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  store,  &c.  It  is,  however,  very  reasonable  ;  in 
government  store,  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  six  months ;  after  six  months,  until  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  2  per  cent.  Cartage  is  from  6  to  7  reals,  or  30  to  35  cents,  including  use  of  the 
cart,  lading,  unlading,  and  putting  into  store.  Carts  are  all  licensed,  and  must  carry  50 
arrobas  (1,250  Ibs.) 

No.  20.  Steam  engines  made  use  of  in  Spain  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  England.  There  is 
at  present  but  one  small  iron  steam  propeller  belonging  to  this  port,  of  28  horse  power,  built  in 
England,  and  is  employed  in  the  neighboring  coasting  trade  transporting  mineral  for  the  use 
of  the  foundry  at  this  place.  I  cannot  give  quotations  as  to  cost  of  engines.  The  duty  is  very 
light — 2  per  cent,  by  Spanish,  and  3  per  cent,  by  foreign  vessels,  on  the  value. 

No.  21.  English  sea-coal  is  principally  used  ;  cargoes  are  arriving  constantly  by  vessels  of  all 
flags — cost  $9  to  $10  per  ton  ;  duty,  l-/^-  reals,  or  8  cents,  per  quintal,  (100  Ibs.,)  by  Spanish, 
and  10^  cents  per  100  Ibs.  by  foreign  flags. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  of  this  consulate  is  unquestionably  increasing.  For  some 
years  past  this  country  has  enjoyed  a  season  of  tranquillity,  and  capitalists  have  invested  in 
manufactories  of  various  kinds,  to  supply  which  with  the  raw  material,  fuel,  &c.,  an  impulse 
has  been  given  to  navigation.  Lines  of  steamers  ply  along  the  Spanish  coast,  and  go  as  far  as 
Marseilles,  frequently  obtaining  their  coal  at  this  port,  larg^pupplies  of  which,  and  coke,  are  also 
needed  for  the  mining  districts.  The  demand  for  fruit  has  generally  become  more  extensive  in 
foreign  markets,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vines  has  been  proportionally  increased.  There  has 
likewise  been  a  much  greater  call  for  lead  for  foreign  account,  which  has  caused  redoubled  ac 
tivity  in  the  mining  districts,  and  the  yield  is  much  larger.  Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  the  trade  to  the  Pacific  has  improved.  Spanish  vessels  seldom  go  as  far  as  San 
Francisco,  but  they  carry  out  assorted  cargoes  to  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  the  intermediate 
ports,  which  are  occasionally  sold  for  transhipment  to  California. 

(a)  For  the  use  of  an  iron  shed  to  protect  goods  on  the  quay,  a  charge  of  12  cents  per  ton  of  80  boxes  raising,  and  other 
merchandise  in  same  proportion. 
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No.  23.  The  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  this  consulate  fluctuates,  and  may  be  con 
sidered  on  the  decline.  The  total  tonnage  of  American  vessels  since  1846,  arriving  and  depart 
ing  at  this  port,  is  as  follows:  1846,  15, 276  tons;  1847,  12,288;  1848,  15,699;  1849,  13,652; 
1850,16,600;  1851,11,918;  1852,12,610;  1853,11,375;  whereas  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  increased  in  same  period  over  50  per  cent.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  American 
vessels  is  accounted  for  by  their  having  nothing  to  bring  to  this  quarter  but  staves,  and  but 
a  limited  demand  for  them.  During  the  vintage,  some  arrived  with  cargoes  of  staves  ;  others, 
direct  from  the  United  States,  in  ballast;  and  a  few  make  circuitous  voyages,  via  Madeira, 
Marseilles,  and  Genoa,  landing  cargoes  at  these  ports,  and  proceeding  to  this  in  ballast ; 
latterly,  two  or  three  vessels  have  been  freighted  with  coal  from  England.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  export  to  the  United  States  is  carried  by  privileged  flags ;  and  even  Spanish  vessels, 
notwithstanding  the  discriminating  duties  of  10  per  cent.,  frequently  load  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  with  cargoes  of  cotton  for  this  and  Barcelona,  which  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of 
continuing  the  discriminating  duties  by  Spanish  vessels;  otherwise,  when  bound  to  the  United 
States  for  cotton,  or  to  Newfoundland  for  codfish,  they  will  touch  at  this  port  and  monopolize 
the  entire  carrying  trade. 

No.  24.  I  know  of  no  other  means  that  can  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two  countries  than  by  a  reduction 
of  duties  on  Spanish  produce  ;  and  should  the  same  be  taken  off'  of  fruit,  wines,  and  oil,  it  wil 
certainly  increase  both  the  commerce  and  navigation  as  far  as  relates  to  exports  from  Spain  to 
the  United  States,  and,  unquestionably,  should  be  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
government,  by  abolishing  the  differential  duties  of  flag,  and  admitting  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  products  of  the  United  States,  at  a  reasonable  duty.  This  government  has  for  some  time 
past  had  under  consideration  the  expediency  of  doing  away  with  differential  duties,  and  it  has 
created  considerable  uneasiness  amongst  ship  holders,  who  entertain  the  fallacious  opinions  of 
bygone  days,  that  "  protection  is  needed  for  the  fostering  of  the  Spanish  mercantile  marine," 
which,  unless  protected,  must  be  totally  ruined.  I  have  annexed  a  translation  of  a  memorial 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Malaga,  to  the  Queen  on  this  subject.  This  document 
expresses,  I  believe,  the  views  entertained  by  the  ship  holders  of  the  Peninsula;  and  the  Cham 
bers  of  Commerce  throughout  the  kingdom  have,  I  understand,  generally  made  similar  repre 
sentations. 

No.  25.  I  know  of  nothing  that  Spanish  merchants  can  send  to  the  United  States  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  do  at  present. 

No.  26.  As  I  before  remarked,  staves  are  the  only  article  of  any  importance  imported  by 
American  vessels  into  this  consulate,  and  I  may  say  into  Spain,  excepting  a  few  ship  loads  of 
tobacco  for  account  of  the  contractor  with  the  Spanish  government.  Some  cargoes  of  southern 
timber  were  introduced  two  years  since  into  Cadiz  and  Carthagena  for  naval  purposes.  Lumber 
and  timber,  particularly  red  and  yellow  pine,  would,  at  present,  bring  good  prices,  and  can  be 
entered  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  by  American  and  foreign  flags — as  quoted  in  Queries  No.  I, 
question  No.  7.  There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  imported  yellow  and  red  pine  in 
Malaga ;  it  is  wanted  for  building,  for  repairing  of  vessels,  and  particularly  for  making  raisin 
boxes.  For  these  purposes  Swedish  red  pine  is  in  great  repute  ;  it  is  preferred  to  the  white 
pine  of  the  United  States,  which  is  considered  too  soft,  particularly  for'  fruit  boxes,  (perhaps  it 
is  not  heavy  enough  ;)  but  the  Baltic  timber  is  no  better  than  that  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida  :  it,  however,  can  be  afforded  cheaper,  inasmuch  as  northern  vessels  are  sailed 
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more  economically  than  ours,  and  those  of  a  large  class  frequently  bring  cargoes  of  lumber  to 
this  port,  and  return  with  cargoes  principally  of  salt  and  some  oil  from  the  neighbouring  ports 
of  Torrevieja  and  Cadiz.  Orders  have  lately  been  sent  to  the  United  States  for  cargoes  of 
timber,  but  the  high  rates  of  freight  have  prevented  their  execution.  Should  the  eastern  war 
interrupt  the  trade  from  the  Baltic,  supplies  of  lumber  must  come  from  America.  If  Spain 
should  do  away  with  differential  duties,  and  make  with  us  a  commercial  treaty,  we  could  supply 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  corn  when  at  low  prices,  salt  provisions,  fish,  and  all  descriptions  of  low 
priced  cotton  goods,  shirtings,  sheetings,  prints,  &c.,  refined  sugar,  and,  in  fine,  all  of  our 
manufactured  goods,  in  which  we  can  compete  with  France  and  England  ;  and^  also,  all  kinds 
of  colonial  and  foreign  produce  generally,  which  can  frequently  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  at  a  less  cost  than  at  the  countries  of  production. 

No.  27.  The  foreign  carrying  trade  that  American  vessels  might  participate  in  advan 
tageously,  would  be  in  bringing  cotton  from  the  United  States,  and  codfish  from  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia  ;  cocoa,  hides,  dye-woods,  &c.,  from  South  America,  both  east  and  west  coasts; 
and  guano  from  Peru;  the  duty' on  the  latter,  however,  is  trifling,  2  cents  per  quintal,  by 
Spanish,  and  6£  cents  per  quintal  by  foreign  flags.  The  trade  from  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies  is  protected  by  heavy  differential  duties,  and  the  coasting  trade  is 
reserved  for  the  national  flag.  The  only  means  to  bring  about  a  modification  of  their  laws,  in 
my  opinion,  I  have  already  stated  in  answer  24. 

No.  28.  Vessels  of  300  to  400  tons  and  upwards  generally  have  three  boats,  viz  :  a  launch  or 
long-boat  for  weighing  anchor  and  other  heavy  work,  costs  from  $250  to  $300  ;  one  pinnace, 
and  one  jolly-boat ;  the  two  latter  cost  $60  to  $80  each.  Brigs  and  schooners  have  usually  two 
boats,  say,  one  launch,  costing  $150  to  $200,  and  a  jolly-boat  from  $50  to  $75  ;  smaller  vessels 
in  like  proportion.  Boats  are  built  at  Malaga,  and  many  come  from  Huelva  and  Mahon  ;  the 
latter  port  has  the  reputation  of  building  fine  boats.  Vessels  frequently  are  supplied  with  boats 
in  foreign  ports,  as  no  wooden  vessel  under  400  tons  can  be  admitted  here  ;  boats  cannot  be 
imported. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  packet  or  mail  lines  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  in  this  consulate  ; 
there  are  four  lines  of  Spanish  steamers,  carrying  freight  and  passengers,  that  ply  between 
Marseilles  and  Cadiz,  touching  at  all  the  intermediate  Spanish  ports,  two  of  which  lines  belong 
to  Cadiz  and  two  at  Barcelona.  There  are  also  two  French  lines  of  steamers  owned  in  Mar 
seilles,  that  run  as  far  as  Lisbon,  when  the  quarantines  do  not  interfere  with  them  ;  the  French 
boats  touch  at  the  principal  Spanish  ports  ;  these  lines  are  composed  of  vessels  from  300  to  600 
tons  burden.  For  further  particulars  respecting  them  I  must  refer  to  reports  from  the  consuls 
at  Cadiz  and  Marseilles. 

No.  30.  The  ordinary  mode  for  effecting  insurances  in  Malaga  is  as  follows  :  The  Spanish 
mercantile  code,  based  principally  upon  the  French  code,  prescribes  that  insurances,  to  be  valid, 
must  be  in  writing,  and  express  very  full  particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  risk,  so  full,  indeed, 
that  generally  they  cannot  all  be  given,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  policies 
declaring  these  to  be  valid  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  any  of  the  particulars  which  the 
law  requires.  The  spirit  of  this  part  of  the  code  in  all  its  ramifications  has  been  evidently  to 
protect  the  insurer  ;  but,  owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  action  of  the  Spanish  tribunals  and  the 
expense  of  legal  proceedings,  the  insurer,  as  a  general  rule,  and  \vith  the  exception  of  fraudulent 
cases,  will  rather  make  a  sacrifice  than  enter  upon  a  suit,  because,  after  all,  his  credit,  and, 
consequently,  the  prosperity  of  his  business  depends  on  the  prompt  settlement  of  losses  ;  besides 
19  P 
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which,  all  the  policies  have  an  arbitrage  clause  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  cases.  The 
policies  must  be  on  stamped  paper  or  have  a  stamp  of  the  proper  value  affixed  to  them,  but  very 
rarely  this  charge  exceeds  8  reals  or  40  cents,  and  the  office  charges  for  a  policy  vary  from  20 
cents  to  a  dollar.  The  risk  of  hostilities  is  generally  admitted,  subject  to  an  increase  of  pre 
mium  in  the  event  of  their  breaking  out  while  a  policy  is  running,  and  barratry  is  covered  on  all 
goods  but  not  on  money,  which  is  only  insured  against  total  loss  of  the  vessel.  The  underwriters 
limit  their  responsibility  to  the  amount  insured.  There  is  a  custom  in  Spain  respecting  averages 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Franquicia,"  or  exemption,  which  the  insurer  retains,  of  not  paying 
averages  which  ao  not  amount  to  a  certain  rate,  which  in  particular  average  on  goods  varies 
according  to  their  nature,  from  3  to  15  per  cent ;  and  .  if  the  average  amounts  to  more  than  the 
"  Franquicia,"  he  only  pays  the  excess,  unless  the  contrary  should  be  stipulated  in  the  policy 
and  an  extra  premium  paid  therefor  ;  this  extra  premium,  however,  is  very  light  in  general, 
say  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  per  cent.  The  "Franquicia"  on  general  averages  is  commonly 
three  per  cent.  The  insurance  on  ships  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  vessels  belonging  to  the 
port,  and  generally  free  of  average,  both  general  and  particular,  consequently,  payable  only  in 
the  event  of  total  loss.  The  rates  for  good  vessels  which  make  over-sea  voyages  is  about  three 
per  cent,  for  six  months,  and  five  per  cent,  for  a  year.  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  risks  are  excepted 
between  October  and  March,  inclusive.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  table  of  rates  of 
insurance  upon  goods  which  depend  .so  much  on  the  ever-varying  nature  of  risks  ;  the  following, 
however,  may  serve  for  a  general  idea  :  Malaga  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  Valpa 
raiso  to  Guayaquil,  inclusive,  (free  of  particular  average,)  2  to  2^  per  cent.  ;  Malaga  and  Eiver 
Plate,  (all  risks,)  l\  to  If  ;  Malaga  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,,  1-|  to  l\ ;  [Malaga  and  Costa  Firme, 
IT  to  1§  ;  Malaga,  Porto  Kico,  and  St.  Thomas,  1  per  cent ;  Ma'aga  and  ports  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  1£  per  cent.  ;  Malaga  and  New  Orleans,  1£-  to  1£  per  cent.]  ;  (a)  Malaga  and  San  Fran 
cisco,  2^  to  3  per  cent;  Malaga  and  New  York  or  Boston,  1|-  to  2  per  cent,  (according  to  season;) 
Malaga  and  Newfoundland,  1^  to  2  per  cent  ;  Malaga,  coastwise,  at  all  rates,  from  ^  to  If 
per  cent. 

By  whom  and  with  whom  insurances  are  generally  effected. — 1st.  Ship  owners  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port ;  shippers  coastwise ;  shippers  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
&c.  ;  Costa  Firme  and  the  coasts  of  South  America.  Receivers  from  the  same  points  and 
Newfoundland,  more  rarely  shippers  and  receivers  of  goods  to  or  from  France ;  Eng 
land  and  the  north,  which  are  generally  insured  in  Paris  or  Marseilles,  London  or  Ham 
burg.  Insurances  to  and  from  the  United  States  are  limited  to  some  consignments 
made  hence  without  advances,  and  a  few  cargoes  of  cotton,  &c.,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
2d.  There  are  five  insurance  offices  in  this  city,  of  which  four  are  agencies  of  the  following 
companies :  The  General  Spanish  Insurance  Company,  of  Madrid ;  the  General  Catalan  Insurance 
Company,  the  Barcelona  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Iberian  Insurance  Company,  of  Barce 
lona.  The  fifth  is  a  local  institution,  known  as  the  "  Malaga  Lloyd's,"  the  underwriters  of 
which  take  a  fixed  quota,  varying  from  nine  to  one  per  cent.,  making  altogether  the  hundred 
per  cent,  in  all  the  risks  the  director  for  the  time  being  admits.  The  policies  generally  stipu 
late  thirty  days  after  proof  of  loss,  but  this  delay  is  seldom  availed  of;  the  law  fixes  ten  days 
when  there  is  no  stipulation.  Vessels  missing  without  intelligence  for  a  year,  in  the  Mediter 
ranean,  Black  Sea,  Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Atlantic  ocean,  or  for  two  years  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  are  considered  lost,  and  the  insurance  must  be  paid.  In 
surances  cannot  be  effected  in  Spain  upon  freights — profits  not  realized — premium  on  a  bot- 

(n)  Insurance  to  the  four  places  enclosed  in  brackets  is  generally  4  per  cent,  higher  in  the  hurricane  months. 
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tomry  bond,  nor  on  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  ship,  nor  on  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  value  of  a  venture  of  the  captain  or  supercargo  ;  these  last  exceptions  are  illusory  in 
practice.  If  money  has  been  taken  upon  bottomry,  upon  ship  or  cargo,  the  amount  must  be  de 
ducted  from  the  value  and  the  balance  only  is  insurable.  The  lender  upon  bottomry  can  insure 
the  capital  lent.  No  ship  can  be  bottomried  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  her  value.  Aban 
donment  is  optional  to  the  insured  and  obligatory  upon  the  insurer  in  the  following  cases  : 
Capture,  shipwreck,  damages  or  stranding,  which  may  make  the  vessel  unfit  for  navigation,  as 
respects  the  ship  and  also  as  respects  the  goods,  provided  another  vessel  cannot  be  found  to  take 
them  on  to  their  destination  within  six  months  in  Europe  or  a  year  in  other  parts ;  embargo  or 
detention  by  any  government ;  total  loss  of  the  goods  insured  or  damage  which  amounts  to  75 
per  cent,  or  more  of  their  total  value.  All  other  cases  are  considered  averages,  the  total  loss  of 
a  part  being  unknown  to  Spanish  laws  or  customs.  Abandonment  must  be  notified  within  six 
months.  Freight  salved  is  included  in  the  abandonment  of  the  hull.  The  expenses  of  putting 
into  a  port  are  always  borne  by  the  ship,  whatever  the  cause.  The  expenses  of  landing  cargo, 
storing  and  reshipping,  are  not  marked  by  the  code,  by  whom  to  be  borne,  except  in  the  case  of 
being  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  cargo  ;  but,  when  done  for  repairs,  they  are  usually  considered 
in  practice  as  general  average.  The  master  of  a  vessel  under  average  may  sell  cargo  to  pay  for 
repairs,  &c.,  when  he  cannot  procure  money  by  bills  or  bottomry  upon  the  ship  ;  and  the  loss 
upon  such  sale  is  borne  according  to  the  nature  of  the  average,  but  he  cannot  hypothecate  his 
cargo  unless  indeed  it  be  his  own,  nor  the  freight  as  freight,  and  notwithstanding  the  freight  is 
answerable  to  the  lender  upon  the  ship.  These  are  the  most  striking  differences  between  the 
Spanish  law  of  insurances  and  that  of  the  United  States. 

No.  31.  There  is  no  law  that  prohibits  the  use  of  arms  on  board  of  merchant  vessels,  but  the 
number  and  description  of  them  must  be  declared  to  the  commander  of  the  district  and  inscribed 
in  the  roll  of  navigation  which  contains  the  names  of  crew  and  passengers.  In  time  of  war 
privateers  are  allowed  to  be  armed,  with  the  previous  permission  of  the  King,  who  never  grants 
it  until  the  names  of  the  vessel,  owner,  commander,  and  number  of  crew  are  ascertained,  as  well 
as  good  security  given  for  the  proper  use  of  the  letters  patent.  The  captures  made  by  priva 
teers  are  first  condemned,  after  a  summary  investigation  and  process,  by  the  naval  commander 
of  the  port  where  the  capture  has  been  taken  to  ;  the  division  is  then  made  amongst  the  com 
mander,  owner,  and  crew  according  to  agreement.  One-third  of  the  capture  made  by  a  priva 
teer  is  taken  by  government  for  several  purposes.  Privateers  are  allowed  to  carry  one-fourth  of 
the  crew  of  non-incorporated  seamen.  There  is  a  code  of  regulations  for  privateering  called 
"  Ordenanzas  de  Corso,"  made  by  Charles  IV,  in  1802,  but  subsequent  royal  orders  have  altered 
many  of  the  principal  dispositions  of  this  code. 

No.  32.  I  have  derived  my  information  on  the  foregoing  subjects  principally  from  the  follow 
ing  persons,  viz:  The  captain  of  the  port  of  Malaga,  the  foreign  consuls,  United  States  vice 
consuls  at  Adra  and  Almeria,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  British  consulate,  the  proprietor  of  lighters, 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  from  distinguished  shipping  merchants,  the  actuary  of  the 
"  Malaga  Lloyd's,"  (Spanish  Insurance  Company,)  from  a  distinguished  commercial  lawyer, 
and  from  other  undoubted  sources. 

No.  33.  I  have  made  particular  inquiry  as  to  books  or  pamphlets  recently  published  in  Spain 
on  the  aforesaid  subjects,  but  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  any. 

No.  34.  General  remarks. — The  principal  trade  of  Spain  by  national  flag  is  with  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  with  what  was  formerly  Spanish  America.  The  trade  to  the  United  States  for 
cotton  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  codfish  trade  from  Newfoundland  employs,  on  an  average, 
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annually,  from  60  to  70  Spanish  vessels.  Exchanges  with  almost  all  countries,  excepting 
France,  is  in  favor  of  Spain.  The  consumption  of  foreign  importations  is  extremely  limited 
for  the  population,  compared  with  other  countries.  This  may  he  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  (which  prevails  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula,)  which 
lessens  the  absolute  wants  of  the  inhabitants  both  as  it  respects  clothing  and  provisions  ;  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  principal  cause  arises  from  the  poverty  of  the  laboring  and  lower 
classes,  who  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  who  are  compelled  from  necessity  to  exercise 
the  greatest  economy  and  frugality  both  in  clothing  and  subsistence,  living  for  the  most  part 
on  bread,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  oil ;  and  articles  which  are  considered  necessaries  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  butter,  &c.,  are  used  very  sparingly.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  20  years  that  tea  and  coffee  have  been  used  to  any  extent,  particularly  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  latter  article  -is  in  a  measure  being  substituted  for  cocoa,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  declining.  The  revenue  of  Spain,  amounting  to  nearly  seventy  million  of  dollars  per 
annum,  is  derived  principally  from  direct  taxation;  that  arising  from  imports  is  very  small. 
Every  occupation  is  taxed,  from  the  muleteer  on  the  road  to  the  merchant  that  trades  with  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  This  country  enjoys  unsurpassed  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical 
position,  but  it  is  sadly  behind  the  times,  owing  to  the  general  ignorance  that  prevails 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  establishment  of  railroads  will  produce 
a  great  change,  not  only  with  the  people,  who  must  soon  become  better  informed  by  having 
more  intercourse  with  foreigners  who  will  visit  and  settle  amongst  them,  but  the  government 
will  be  compelled  to  alter  its  prohibitive  and  restrictive  policy,  seek  reciprocity,  and  have  com 
mercial  treaties  ;  as  Spain  will,  with  good  internal  communications,  become  very  soon  a  large 
exporting  country. 

Statement  of  port  and  navigation  dues  established  by  royal  decree  of  17th  December,  1851,  and 
the  3d  of  January,  1852,  and  royal  order  of  28th  December,  1851,  as  paid  by  Spanish  and 
assimilated  flags,  compared  with  the  same  paid  by  the  United  Slates  flag. 


Port  charges  paid  by  a  vessel  of  200  tons,  leinc/  about  the  average  of  American  vessels  trading  to  the  port  of  Malaya,  entering   with  200  tons 

•merchandise,  anil  clearing  with  200  tons  fruit,  wine,  and  lead. 


Spanish  and  assimilated  flags. 


Reals. 


United  States  flag. 


Heals. 


Light  duty,  1  real  per  ton 

Anchorage ,   1 do... ... 

Landing  duty  on  200  tons,  at  J  real  per  quintal 

Shipping  duty  on  200  tons,  at  J  real  per  quintal.. 

Inward  pilotage  and"  mooring  in  quarantine 

Mooring  in  tier  after  pratique 

Health  visit  on  arrival 

Bill  of  health 

Quarantine  3  days,  at  8  reals  per  diem 

Fumigation 

Captain  of  the  port 

Duty  011  provisions,  say  6  men,  30  days,  at  C  ma- 
ravedis  per  diem 


200 

200 

500 

500 

112 

CO 

20 

6 

24 

130 

G 

32 


1,790 


Light  duty,  2  reals  per  ton 

Anchorage,   2 do 

Landing  duty  on  200  tons,  at  J  real  per  quintal  — 

Shipping  duty  on  200  tons,  at  J  real  per  quintal 

Inward  pilotage  and  mooring  in  quarantine 

Mooring  in  tier  after  pratique 

Vara  de  Plata 

Health  visit  on  arrival 

Bill  of  health 

Quarantine  3  days,  at  8  reals  per  day 

Fumigation „ 

Captain  of  the  port _ - 

Duty  on  provisions,  6  men,  30  d.ays,  at  C  maravedis 
per  diem 

(a)  Surcharge,  $73  80. 


400 

400 

1,000 

1,000 

112 

GO 

30 

CO 

10 

24 

130 


32 

3,2G6 


(a)  Amount  of  difference  against  the  United  States  flag. 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 
Entering  with  200  tons,  and  clearing  in  ballast. 


Spanish  and  assimilated  flags. 


Reals. 


United  States  flag. 


Reals. 


Light  duty,  1  real  per  ton 

Anchorage,   1 do - 

Landing  duty  on  200  tons,  at  J  real  per  quintal 

Pilots,  health  office,  &c. ,  as  above 

Ballast  license 


200      Light  duty,  2  reals  per  ton I  400 

200  |    Anchorage,   2 do .__ 400 

500  I    Landing  duty  on  200  tons,  at  \  real  per  quintal i       1,000 


390 


Pilots,  health  office,  &c. ,  as  above 404 


6      Vara  de  Plata. 


1,296 


Ballast  license. 


(a)  Surcharge,  $47  20. 


434 
6 


2,240 


Entering  in  ballast,  and  clearing  ivith  200  tons  fruit,  &c. 


Light  duty  (exempt,  arriving  in  ballast) 

Anchorage,  1  real  per  ton . 

Landing  duty  on  200  tons,  at  J  real  per  quintal 

Pilots,  health  office,  &c 

Ballast  license — 


200 

500 

390 

C 


1,096 


Light  duty  (exempt,  arriving  in  ballast) 

Anchorage,  2  reals  per  ton 

Landing  duty  on  200  tons,  at  \  real  per  quintal  ... 
Pilots,  health  office,  &c  ,  reals 404 

Varade  Plata.  .  30 


Ballast  license. 


(a)  Surcharge,  S3"  20. 


400 

i,  ooo 


434 
6 


1,840 


Entering  in  ballast,  and  clearing  in  ballast. 


Light  duty                                 . 

Anchorage,  1  real  per  ton  .  _  _  .  

200 

Anchorage,  2  reals  per  ton             ..... 

400 

Landing  duty  .   ._  „ 

Landing  duty 

Shippin0"  duty 

Pilots,  health  office,  £c.  „  _  _  _  .  .  _ 

390 

Pilots,  health  office,  £c.  ,  reals                       .       404 

Vara  de  Plata        ...                                              30 

590 

(a)  Surcharge,  $12  20. 

434 
834 

Entering  laden,  and  clearing  ivitli  same  cargo. 


Light  duty                                                            ..... 

Light  duty 

Anchorage,  1  real  per  ton                     

200 

Anchorage,  2  reals  per  ton  .   

400 

Landing  duty                  ..                                .   . 

Landing  duty                           ... 

Shipping  duty  

Shipping  duty  _.    ..   .   

Pilots,  health  office,  &c  

390 

Pilots,  health  office,  &c.,  reals  '  .  404 

Vara  de  Plata  30 

• 

434 

590 

(a)  Surcharge,  $12  20. 

834 

(a)  Amount  of  difference  against  the  United  States  flag. 
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Staves  pay  landing  duty  at  the  rate  of  40  staves  of  all  sizes  per  quintal,  which  does  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  one  cargo  of  coals,  or  any  other  articles,  the  weight  of  which  is  deter 
mined  in  invoice  as  entered  at  custom-house. 

PILOTAGE. — PORT  OF  MALAGA. 

All  square-rigged  merchant  vessels,  national  and  foreign,  are  liable  to  the  charge  for  inward 
pilotage.  Vessels- of-war  and  yachts  have  the  option  of  admitting  or  rejecting  the  services  of  a 
pilot ;  if  employed,  he  is  to  he  paid.  No  vessel  is  bound  to  take  a  pilot  outwards. 

According  to  the  existing  tariff  preserved  in  the  port  office,  the  rates  of  pilotage  are  as 
follows : 

From  off  the  port  to  within  the  harbor,  including  mooring,  100  reals  ;  from  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  to  a  mooring  berth,  including  mooring,  60  reals  ;  from  off  the  port  to  anchorage 
in  the  roadstead,  60  reals  ;  for  each  change  of  mooring  berth  within  the  harbor,  60  reals  ; 
besides  the  above,  in  each  instance  the  further  charge  of,  for  hire  of  the  boat  which  conveys  the 
pilot,  12  reals.  Foreign  vsssels-of-war  pay  for  pilotage  160  reals,  being  the  before  specified 
rate  of  reals  vellon  100  ;  boat,  reals  vellon  8;  and  the  remaining  reals,  48,  would  appear  to  be 
a  gratification  or  fee  to  the  pilot,  established  by  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  port. 

Statement  of  the,  sanitary  duties  in  force  in  the  port  of  Malaga. 


For  Spanish  flag. 


Reals. 
For  visits.  — All  vessels  which  measure  from 

1  to  20   tons 10 

And  those  that  measure  21  tons  and  over  ..     20 

Bills  of  health 6 

Inspection  of  provisions 59 

For  each  day  in  quarantine 6 

Fumigation 130 

231 


For  foreign  flag. 


For  visits.- — Vessel  of  three  masts 
Vessel  of  two  masts 

Bill  of  health.. 


Reals. 

98 

60 

10 

Inspection  of  provisions  _. 67 

For  every  day  of  quarantine 8 

Fumigation 130 

373 


For  every  passenger,  6  reals  ;  want  of  bill  of  health,  1,100  reals  ;  want  of  legalization 
by  Spanish  consul,  200  reals  ;  any  inaccuracy  of  passengers,  more  or  less,  in  bill  of  health, 
500  reals  ;  health  guard  for  every  day  on  board,  established  by  royal  order  of  3d  of  May,  1850, 
15  reals. 

Ballast  Tariff :  For  each  boat  load,  containing  3  tons  of  sand,  supplied  at  30  reals,  removed 
at  20  reals  ;  for  the  same  of  shingle,  supplied  at  50  reals,  removed  at  25  reals  ;  for  the  same  of 
stone,  supplied  at  80  reals,  removed  at  30  reals.  Ballast  can  only  be  supplied  or  removed  by 
the  contractor  for  this  service. 

Tariff  of  Lighterage:  Pipe  staves,  per  mil,  $2  ;  hogshead,  per  mil,  $1  25  ;  barrel,  per  mil, 
75  cents  ;  cotton,  per  bale,  7|  cents  ;  flour,  per  barrel,  7$  cents  ;  sugar,  per  hogshead,  25  cents  ; 
sugar,  per  box,  10  cents ;  coffee,  per  bag  or  barrel,  5  cents  ;  coal,  per  50  quintals,  80  cents  ; 
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boxes  raisins,  6  maravedis  each,  equal  to  about  75  cents  per  ton  ;  ditto,  in  barrels  of  4  arrobas, 
50  cents  ;  wine,  per  quarter  cask,  each,  6f  cents  ;  Indian  barrels,  3^  cents  ;  lemons,  per  box, 
10  cents  ;  lemons,  halves,  5  cents  ;  lead,  per  ton,  about  35  cents. 

BARCELONA. 

PABLO  ANGUERA,  Consul. 

JANUARY  20,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  replies  to  the  ninety-seven  queries  appended  to  your  circular 
instructions  of  the  8th  of  October,  1853,  which  reached  me  only  on  the  24th  of  December  ultimo. 

ANSWERS. 
•  QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  6.  The  naval  commandant  at  this  port  having  refused  to  give  me  the  necessary  informa 
tion  without  a  special  royal  order  from  Madrid,  as  appears  by  copy  and  translation  of  his 
reply  to  my  application  annexed,  I  am  totally  unable  to  answer  this  query. 

No.  7.  The  wood  principally  used  for  ship  buiding  in  this  consulate  is  native  oak  for  the 
timber,  planking,  keel,  ribs,  and  other  strong  parts  ;  and  native  pine  for  the  exterior,  above 
the  water's  edge  ;  American  pine  solely  for  the  decking.  The  native  oak  and  pine  are  abundant, 
and  of  good  quality  when  cut  down  at  the  proper  time.  The  American  timber,  chiefly  from 
New  Orleans,  pays  a  tariff  duty  of  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  when  imported  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  and  3  per  cent,  when  under  a  foreign  flag.  The  usual  price  of  the  native  oak,  when 
squared  and  delivered  in  the  yard  to  the  builder,  is  40  cents  per  cwt.  The  decking  wood  gene- 
erally  costs  from  20  to  30  cents,  according  to  the  thickness  and  other  measures  of  breadth  or 
length. 

No.  8.  Masts  and  spars  are  usually  made  of  American  pine  or  French  silver  fir  ;  the  prices 
vary  very  much,  and  frequently  according  to  the  state  of  the  market,  and  to  the  length,  breadth, 
and  circumference  of  the  spar.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  say  that  American  wood  is  preferred 
by  most  parties. 

No.  9.  The  fastenings  used  here  are  of  iron  above  water,  and  copper  under  water,  on  the 
outside  of  a  vessel,  and  altogether  of  iron  in  the  interior.  The  iron  costs  a  ship  builder  9  cents 
per  pound  ;  copper  is  very  dear,  25  cents  per  pound. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  greatly  used  ;  the  copper  has  hitherto  chiefly  come  from  England ; 
a  great  deal,  however,  quite  as  good  and  cheaper,  now  comes  from  Malaga,  and  its  manufacture 
has  commenced  within  this  consular  district,  the  samples  proving  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 
Price  of  English  copper — including  tariff  duties  of  10  cents,  and  6  per  cent,  additional  per  pound — 
32  cents  per  pound  ;  price  of  Malaga  and  Catalonia  copper,  exempt  from  duties,  29  to  30  cents 
per  pound. 

No.  11.  Ship  timber  is  not  seasoned  here  ;  no  special  means  for  its  preservation  are  used  ;  it 
is  brought  from  the  forest  and  at  once  worked. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  There  are  no  public  or  private  depositories  of  ship  timber  in  this  district. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  for  caulking  are  pitch,  white  and  black  oakum  ;  this  oakum,  being 
the  refuse  cf  the  hemp  of  the  country,  is  considered  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  is  obtained  in 
abundance  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  per  pound. 


15:?  COXSULA.*  KETTRXS  —  SAVIGATIOX. 

XvX  15.  Ts*  rig-rir;:  -  i$*«ll  made  in  tk*  country  of  native  hemp.  Price  of  the 

:est'  .jzalitT.  wait*  a»d  OB  tarred.  16  cents  per  rcun:!  :  of  id  and  3d  qualities,  tarred.  13  and 
11  c«ts  r«-  pocnd.  The  small  runicc  rigging  is  r&loexi  :-  the  lump  at  11  cents  per  pound. 

XvX  If.  Sails  ire  m.:>stly  -iade  of  native  canTi*.  of  uax.  but  lately  cortoa  sails  have  been 
rrocrit  a  g,»I  deal  into  use.  R:<li  kind*  an?  abundant. 

Xo.  17.  X;-  pcculiariti*  of  rig  dissiacuish  tic  Barcelona  vessels. 

Xo-  IS.  Th*  asrior*  ts»l  here  art  chierly  English,  at  a  c»>5t  of  £TC  to  six  cents  per  pound  : 
cVi:r5.  .C>:  Z-  -".isr.  ai  a  c-«.>s:  o:  sii  to  eiciit  otats  per  pooad.  Tb*  tackle  and  rl.vks  used  are 

pe  of  rudder*  or  mode  c: 
y  .   -;s>;".s     :1  :-;:i  ^rz-cril'-T  s7r:r.r.  *:lii.  a^i  srsz^c:     hire  no  special 

X.^.  21.  Thtir  ST«eel  is  li-rnel  :iir  i~I  rtfr-.'riil  :n  i  Crneril  run.  tr.:u;z  n:  particular 
ccdrAr.j-.n  .:'  rites  nis  rttn.  rsidr. 

Xx  ±L  Barctlrr.*  Tessas  carrr  less  freight  thaa  ftvmga  baiit  ressels.  owing  v  their  narrow 
bcid*  asi  irrerirr  bzili. 

Xx  i»-  A  Bir:tl:-ni  Trsxi  grn~rilij  lists  io  tc-  30  vears,  provided  it*  tinr«er  -«-is  originally 

-  -  -  - 

Xo.  r-t.  ShirTrighi^  are  ill  nitires  ;:  the  country,  though  no  legal  inir^dimen:  exists 
i^-i  •  .  ir-rrights  :-:>n*iri  into  the  cc-uatrr. 

Xo.  ±?.  Ship  r^iiliers  arr  c-:mni:nlj  7*51  a  stipulat^I  sum  f;r  the  irhole  ^rork.  as  per  prirate 

re  •  i  an-  iTeraire.  >'.'  c^nts  a  -iav.  and  are  verv  numerous. 

~~  •  • 


Xc«.  ^4.  Th'err  are  n:  ertensire  shir<  bcildinir  jards.  public  or  prorate,  in  tms  c-:nsu.^te  ; 
.•  -  -  '  -  -  f  and  finishes  ii 

•:t  tie  safctbc-re  ::  the  t.;~«~n  he  Iz^es  in. 

Xo.  17.  Xc>  decks,  paaiic  or  prirasr-  fee  the  repairing  :-f  ressels.  exist  in  this  district.  When 
-------  .  -  .  .  -  :  '  - 

X<x  ±S-  Frr^zr  resstls  are  alleged  the  san<e  means  of  repairing  as  the  national  vessels. 

Xo.  fS.  Tnere  are  n:  marine  railways  —  t^  iisrrict. 

X->.  3-3.  Tbert  are  -••:  peccliarir.es  in  tne  stxis  f:r  building  or  .aun;mnc  ~e**r-5. 

X;.  ;  -  ^.  an°i  m-i-em^ents  usoi  n-ere  are  or  ^ery  0-i  i^smzn  ini  n".  i£e  i 

m-:is3  asfuredly  the  Am-eri^tn  mAihines  ani  t.:«:-ls  are  far  suj*erior  to>  them. 

Xo.  S±_  Afte-r  o^sultinr  stTt-ral  different  ship  builders.  I  hware  n:-?  been  able  to  elict  from 
...  .  . 

Xc*.  S».  I  am  inf--rm»ei  t>^t  B:  i*rsiralir  niiterial  use*i  here  can  be  a-iraiit^.re>:usiT  carried 
t.:  tie  Unitc-i  Scales. 

-»  -  ^rge  for  bu£-ding  a  Tesstl  in  this  consular  distrk-t  can  be  stated  t  :  be 

trim  f£>0  to  ^i-I'  T»er  t.:n.  tl;ugh.  naturally,  the  class.  c-b>e«.  an-i  bur-ien  of  a  vesscrl  m^y  create 
a  slight  rarlar. 

X.  i-'  Au  :.  ~e~s-e_s.  mrsafunn;  a,:«:Tr-  -t"X'  St*tish  t->ns.  can  r.«e  s>;li  here  :  two  C-T 
thre*  izasa^K*  hare  already  -•xzrr&L  aid  s*:-  ar.  I  bear,  to  great  iiTiniage.  f:r.  though  oil 
Tes*r_s.  tn-ey  :rcain.e»d  high  T-rl:**.  They  li-r^  :eri  T^::ii~e>i  with  the  special  object  •::" 
STLj-'ying  tnem  in  tue  c-i-tii-n  trfcde  with  the  Unite-i  S'tate*.  The  sales  were  in  erery  cas-e 

.  Th-e 
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has  been  my  duty  to  apply  directly  to  ship  builders  and  other  parties  connected  with  the  trade, 
to  as  to  endeavor  to  obtain  aa  much  information  a*  lay  in  my  power ;  and,  tho*gh  this  is  act 
very  complete,  it  can  be  depended  npon  as  correct. 

No.  37.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  book  or  pamphlet  baring  been  recently  published  on  the  afore 
said  subjects,  and  I  must  venture  an  opinion  that,  as &r  as  it  regards  this  ronasjlsr  district,  ship 
building  is  altogether  a  matter  of  daily  routine  and  practice,  without  any  special 
preparation  and  assistance. 


No.  38.  Ship  building  must  be  stated  to  be  on  the  increase  in  this  consulate,  and  by  no  i 
a  slender  increase.  The  causes  may  be  declared  to  be  the  affluence  of  capital  from  the  residence 
here  of  numerous  Cuban  merchants  ;  the  great  demand  there  is  for  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  colonial  produce,  which  all  yield  a  good  freight,  and,  more  particularly,  the  long  estab 
lished  custom  in  this  consulate,  of  very  many  persons  investing  their  little  quotas  in  the  hulls 
and  cargoes  of  vessels,  thus  rendering  the  expeditions  so  much  easier,  and,  at  the  same  tine, 
distributing  the  profits,  when  arrived  at,  on  so  much  wider  a  scale. 

Nos.  39  and  40.  I  presume  that,  if  properly  known  and  familiar  to  the  Barcelona  ship 
builders,  the  American  improvements  in  this  branch  of  science  might  be  usefully  adopted  by 
them  ;  but  there  is  always  so  great  a  resistance  against  any  innovation  among  people  of  a  limited 
range  of  acquirements,  and  the  character  of  the  Catalans  is  so  well  known  to  be  stubborn  and 
fond  of  old  usages  and  practices,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm,  at  present,  that  there  exists 
any  interest  whatever,  saving  that  of  science,  in  favor  of  the  introduction  into  this  consulate  of 
American  improvements  in  ship  building. 

QUERIES  y<>.  n. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  only  authority  who  could  furnish  me  with  a  proper  reply  to  this  query  having 
refused  to  do  so,  as  stated  in  answer  to  query  No.  6  of  the  first  series,  I  am  totally  unable 
to  give  an  answer.  I  can,  however,  state  that  no  foreigners  are  allowed  to  embark  as  a  part  of 
the  crew  in  Spanish  vessels. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  the  crew  of  a  Barcelona  sailing  vessel  of  150  to  200  tons  is 
15  men,  as  follows :  master,  pilot,  first  and  second  mate,  cook,  and  10  seamen.  The  Spanish 
merchantmen  always  carry  one  oflicer,  who,  as  pilot,  is  the  special  navigator  of  the  ship,  and 
very  frequently  two,  according  to  the  class  of  the  vessel  and  to  the  voyage  it  has  to  perform. 
Vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  do  not  carry  pilots,  but 
are  navigated  by  the  master  ;  the  crew,  however,  is,  in  proportion,  more  numerous  in  these 
vessels  than  in  those  destined  for  long  voyages. 

There  are  but  a  half  a  dozen  steam  vessels  belonging  to  this  port,  and  these,  besides  the  cus 
tomary  set  of  engineers,  (mostly  foreign.)  stokers,  and  firemen,  carry  a  small  crew  with  a  few 
cabin  attendants.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  usual  complement  of  a  Spanish 
merchant  vessel  is  one  sailor  for  every  25  tons. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  usually  employed,  as  above  stated,  in  vessels  of  certain  size  and  trade  :  but, 
besides  these,  there  are  regular  port  pilots,  to  take  vessels  in  and  out  of  harbor. 

No.  4.  No  supercargoes  are,  at  present,  employed. 

No.  5.  Merchant  seamen  are  qualified  by  the  ship's  lojr-book,  and  on  return  are  liable  to  pun 
ishment  as  per  the  royal  navy  regulations  ;  a  special  code  existing  for  the  merchant  service. 

No.  6.  No  other  provision  exits  for  the  sick  or  disabled  seamen  but  their  tree  admittance  into 
the  town  hospital,  and  the  generosity  of  their  employers. 
20  P 
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No.  7.  Sailors  are  very  numerous  all  along  the  coast,  and  are,  principally,  the  sons  and 
relatives  of  other  seamen.  A  master  gives  notice  that  he  wants  a  crew  and  obtains  as  many  as 
he  requires  with  little  trouble.  A  good  ship  or  a  good  master  are  commonly  accompanied 
several  voyages  by  the  same  crew. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  Spanish  sailors  are  strictly  forbidden  by  law  to  ship  in  foreign  vessels. 

No  10.  Spanish  sailors  generally  live  on  salt  provisions,  codfish,  dried  vegetables,  beans, 
peas,  rice,  &c.,  &c.,  the  master  distributing  the  same  in  just  proportion.  These  provisions  are 
furnished  at  the  ship's  expense  by  the  owners.  Wine  rations  are  always  allowed  ;  spirits  only 
in  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  as. an  extra  encouragement.  There  is  no  regular  legal  form  for 
shipping  articles.  Masters  and  seamen  make  their  arrangements  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  port,  and  then  apply  to  the  marine  notary,  who  makes  out  a  special  memorandum  of  the 
terms  agreed  to  in  each  case,  which  are  also  submitted  to  the  naval  commandant,  who  counter 
signs  them  if  he  approves  of  them.  Wages  are  not  often  forfeited  ;  embezzlement  of  the  ship's 
or  master's  property  and  robbery  are  instances  of  such  ;  incompetency  is  another  case.  Wages 
are  usually  paid  on  the  ship's  return  to  port. 

No.  11.  Vessels  are  bound  by  law  to  be  provided  with  a  regular  medicine  chest;  and  if 
carrying  40  passengers,  with  a  proper  qualified  surgeon.  Clothing  is  purchased  by  the  seamen 
at  their  own  cost  previous  to  their  embarking.  One  month's  advance  is  in  every  case  given 
to  seamen. 

No.  12.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  return  of  sailors.  Masters,  however,  are  bound 
to  show  just  cause  for  leaving  them  behind,  and  are  liable  to  be  fined,  should  they  have  done  so 
wantonly.  The  naval  commandant  regulates  these  matters. 

No.  13.  The  system  of  discipline  and  punishments  prevailing  in  the  Spanish  merchant  ser 
vice  is  that  of  the  ~oyal  navy,  enforced  by  the  naval  commandant,  or  captain  of  the  port,  on 
a  regular  investigated  complaint.  The  punishments  are  chiefly,  prolonged  service  in  the  gov 
ernment  vessels,  short  rations,  stoppage  of  wine,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Spanish  sailors  is  on  the  increase,  owing  altogether  to  the  extended 
trade,  to  the  great  augmentation  in  the  merchant  service  and  to  the  greater  encouragement  of 
the  government  service. 

No.  15.  The  Spanish  coast  is  well  known  to  be  a  nursery  of  sailors  ;  the  Islands  of  Canaries, 
Majorca,  and  Minorca  are  full  of  a  seafaring  population.  Boys  are  employed  by  their  fathers 
in  boats  or  about  vessels,  thus  exercising  their  natural  aptitude,  and  ultimately  embark  as 
regular  seamen.  By  these  means  a  real,  though  not  a  legal  apprenticeship,  is  carried  out.  No 
special  service  exists  for  boys  exclusively.  Pilots  are  a  distinct  class,  they  are  bound  to  study 
three  years  at  a  regular  college,  then  qualify  themselves  by  examination,  and  commence  serving 
as  assistant  pilots,  only  taking  rank  after  three  successful  voyages. 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  in  the  naval  service  are  as  follows :  1st  class,  boys,  $2  50  per 
month  ;  2d  class,  ordinary  seamen,  $4  25  per  month  ;  3d  class,  able  seamen,  $5  per  month  ; 
4th  class,  picked  men,  boatswains  and  helmsmen,  $6  50  per  month.  This  being  so  low  a  rate 
of  wages  there  is  no  inducement  to  enter. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  exempt  from  the  civil  and  military  duties  of  a  landsman,  but  are  bound 
to  pay  taxes  as  the  rest,  if  holding  property  or  engaged  in  business. 

No.  18.  Sailors  are  subject  by  law  to  a  campaign  of  four  years'  service  in  the  royal  navy, 
being  all,  for  that  object,  regularly  registered  ;  liable  to  call  in  turn. 
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No.  19.  Spanish  ship  masters  are  not  allowed  to  take  foreign  sailors  as  part  of  crew.  No 
difference  is  made  between  seamen  of  distinct  ports  and  provinces. 

No.  20.  Spanish  sailors  bear  a  high  character  for  intelligence,  activity,  and  skill,  besides 
being  brave,  sober,  and  steady.  The  officers  are  also  well  reputed,  pilots  in  particular,  who  are 
mostly  good  navigators. 

No.  21.  The  system  of  navigation  is  quite  one  of  old  practice,  for  the  books  made  use  of  are 
very  antiquated  and  imperfect  ;  the  instruments  employed  are  the  common  compass,  sextant, 
quadrant,  &c.,  &c.,  all  home  made,  and  not  expensive,  with  the  exception  of  chronometers, 
imported  from  England.  I  am  fully  confident,  therefore,  that  they  afford  no  comparison  with 
the  instruments  used  in  the  United  States,  nor  can  they  be  offered  as  improvements  or  suggestive 
of  a  beneficial  change. 

No.  22.  This  information  has  been  given  to  me  by  several  Spanish  ship  masters  whom  I  have 
consulted,  there  being  no  regular  official  data  for  my  guidance. 

No.  23.  I  know  of  no  book  or  pamphlet  recently  published  in  this  country  on  these  matters, 
nor  has  any  report,  public  or  private,  been  drawn  up  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  or 
am  able  to  learn,  though  a  resident  here  some  years. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1,2,  and  3.  No  official  or  private  statement  of  any  year  exists  in  reference  to  these 
particulars.  Statistical  details  are  completely  unappreciated,  and  thus  am  I  completely 
debarred  from  answering  these  important  questions. 

No.  4.  Eleven  vessels  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  3,084  tons. 

No.  5.  This  is  answered  by  the  tables  enclosed  herewith. 

No.  6.  Unanswerable  from  the  want  of  statistical  or  official  details. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Barcelona  vessels  is  with  the  United  States.  They  employ 
from  4  to  5  months  ia  the  whole  voyage,  calling  at  the  Havana  on  their  way  to  the  United 
States.  They  carry  out  wine  at  a  freight  of  $4  per  pipe,  and  bring  cotton  at  a  freight  of  $7 
per  bale. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  is  with  Santander  and  Seville,  for  wheat  flour  and  olive  oil. 
A  fair  voyage  to  Santander  or  Seville  and  back  usually  requires  from  30  to  40  days,  though 
this  depends  altogether  on  the  state  of  the  winds  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  frequently 
causes  a  very  great  delay.  The  freight  for  a  Seville  pipe  of  oil  is  about  $2  50  ;  for  a  sack  of 
flour  from  Santander,  that  weighs  200  pounds,  40  cents  ;  for  wheat,  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel. 
To  show  the  importance  of  this  trade,  I  can  state  that,  during  the  past  year,  1853,  the  impor 
tation  has  been  by  sea,  as  above,  12,577  pipes  of  olive  oil,  677,326  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
315,224  sacks  of  flour. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade  here,  owing  to  the  want  of  navigable  rivers  or  canals. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  only  allowed  to  participate  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  the  differ 
ential  duties,  established  by  the  tariff,  are  so  high,  that  they  operate  as  a  complete  barrier 
against  any  competition  with  national  vessels.  No  local  laws  are  in  existence  applicable  to 
the  case. 

No.  11.  All  foreign  vessels  on  entering  with  cargoes  are  similarly  treated  ;  but,  on  clearing 
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iii  ballast,  or  with  cargoes,  are  assimilated  to  Spanish  vessels  for  payment  of  dues  and  port 
charges,  excepting  the  American  vessels,  to  which  this  privilege  has  not  yet  been  extended. 

No.  12.  The  privileged  foreign  flags  only  pay,  as  Spanish  vessels,  5  cents  per  ton,  tonnage 
dues,  and  5  cents  per  ton,  light  dues.  American  vessels  pay  double  the  same  per  ton. 

No.  13.  Pilots  are  under  the  control  of  the  harbor  master,  and  amenable  to  him  ;  a  general 
charge  of  $4  inwards  and  $4  outward  is  made  for  all  vessels  ;  they  are  deemed  to  be  trusty 
officers,  but  liable  to  no  special  regulations. 

No.  14.  Af  vessel  is  subjected  to  different  terms  of  quarantine,  according  to  the  whim  or 
mistaken  notions  of  the  local  Board  of  Health  at  a  port.  It  is  impossible  to  define  them,  even 
approximately.  The  charges  are  slight  enough  in  ordinary  cases,  but  assume  a  very  serious 
character  when  fumigation,  ventilation,  purification,  or  other  lazaretto  measures  are  resorted 
to.  A  vessel  arriving  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  pays  but  $3  or  $f>,  but  if  infected  and  sent  to 
Port  Mahon,  the  lazaretto  of  this  district,  will  soon  have  to  pay  from  $100  to  $200.  A  clean 
bill  of  health  issued,  or  at  least  countersigned  by  the  Spanish  consular  agent  at  the  port  of  depar 
ture,  is  required  for  every  vessel ;  if  not  countersigned  by  such  consuls,  vessels  are  put  under  cer 
tain  days'  observation,  and  the  master  fined  from  $50  to  $100  ;  but  if  no  bill  of  health  is  produced, 
the  term  of  observation  is  prolonged,  and  the  fine  raised  to  $400,  which  is  in  no  instance 
remitted. 

No.  15.  The  general  city  hospital  admits  all  foreign  sailors  indiscriminately  at  the  simple 
request  of  their  consul,  and  free  of  expense.  The  attendance,  medical  and  surgical,  is  very 
fair,  and  the  only  occasion  for  difficulty  is  the  difference  of  language. 

No.  16.  American  sailors  are  at  present  admitted  to  hospital  as  before  stated. 

No.  17.  The  mooring  of  vessels  is  regulated  by  the  harbor  master  ;  no  regular  wharfs  or 
wharfage  fees  exist  here  ;  vessels  simply  land  their  cargoes  by  turn  on  the  quay,  without  any 
charge,  but  mooring  pilots  are  entitled  to  $1  50  every  time  they  are  employed. 

No.  18.  Passengers  land  freely  as  soon  as  the  vessel  has  had  pratique  ;  their  passports  go  from 
the  master  to  the  police,  and  must  be  applied  for  within  48  hours  by  the  bearers  of  them.  The 
baggage  is  carried  to  the  custom-house  by  its  owners,  and  there  examined  by  the  searching 
officer  on  duty  ;  no  fee  is  charged. 

No.  19.  No  public  or  private  storage  is  known  here. 

No.  20.  The  engines  used  in  the  few  Barcelona  steamboats  are  all  English  made,  being  of 
very  old  construction,  and  all  paddle-wheel.  No  steam  vessels  have  been  built  here,  conse 
quently  the  cost  of  the  engine  is  included  in  the  first  price  of  purchase,  which  is  a  private  agree 
ment  not  known  to  the  public  at  large. 

No.  21.  English  mineral  coal  from  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Newcastle,  at  an  invoice  cost  of  10 
or  12  shillings  per  ton,  placed  on  board  ready  to  sail,  but  here  retailed  at  double  this  value. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  is  on  the  increase  in  this  consulate,  owing  to 
the  continuation  of  the  public  peace,  to  the  affluence  of  money  from  South  America,  to  the 
healthy  state  of  the  manufactories,  and  to  the  great  increase  of  luxuries  and  comforts. 

No.  23.  Barcelona  is  hardly  ever  visited  by  American  vessels,  the  cotton  from  the  United 
States  being  all  imported  in  Spanish  vessels.  At  Tarragona  the  trade  is  confined  to  very  few 
vessels,  that  being  over  some  thousands  of  staves,  and,  on  leaving,  either  go  searching  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  or  take  in  a  small  cargo  of  red  wine,  brandy,  and  almonds.  The  dif 
ferential  duties,  as  afore  stated,  are  the  evident  cause  of  this  want  of  trade,  which  at  present  can 
not  increase. 
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No.  24.  The  most  effectual  way  to  promote  a  more  extensive  trade  would  be  to  have  these 
differential  duties  removed,  particularly  in  regard  to  United  States  cotton,  and  to  obtain  a  com 
plete  assimilation  of  the  two  flags.  The  importation  of  cotton  would  give  employment  to  very 
many  vessels. 

No.  25.  Wine  is  the  only  article  here  that  can  admit  of  a  greater  exportation  to  foreign 
countries. 

No.  26.  I  fear  that  few  articles  can  be  advantageously  sent  until  the  differential  duties  are 
removed. 

No.  27.  The  Spanish  government  could  easily  remove  these  difficulties,  if  it  were  at  all  dis 
posed  to  do  so. 

No.  28.  Boats  here  are  not  very  expensive,  being  from  $40  to  $90  a  boat,  according  to  size  ; 
and  they  are,  besides,  abundant.  I  am,  therefore,  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  how  far  competition 
would  answer  in  this  particular. 

No.  29.  No  packet  nor  mail  lines  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  exist  on  this  coast.  A  few 
traffic  boats  run  up  and  down  to  Cadiz  and  Marseilles,  carrying  passengers  and  goods,  and  a 
few  French  boats  from  Marseilles  have  lately  joined  in  the  traffic.  Still  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
special  organization  or  importance,  but  liable  to  constant  variations. 

No.  30.  Vessels  can  be  insured  at  this  port  with  three  different  companies,  all  belonging  to 
the  town.  The  owners  of  vessels  usually  insure  them  always  previous  to  sailing,  the  average 
rate  of  the  premium  paid  down  being  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  value  is  very  quickly 
paid  back  in  case  of  a  loss,  for  the  companies  are  all  formed  by  the  merchants  themselves,  who 
are  particularly  straightforward  and  honest  in  these  matters.  The  only  documents  required  by 
the  companies  are  proper  certificates,  issued  by  the  legal  authorities  nearest  the  spot  where  a 
vessel  is  lost,  similarly  to  the  custom  of  other^ countries. 

No.  31.  Spanish  merchant  vessels  are  always  allowed  to  carry  a  couple  of  guns,  muskets  for 
the  crew,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  powder,  which,  on  the  vessel's  return  to  port,  is  restored  and 
kept  until  the  next  voyage.  In  time  of  war  the  government  issues  letters  of  marque,  according 
to  its  own  previous  arrangements. 

No.  32.  Altogether  from  private  sources  and  quarters,  mostly  ship  masters  and  merchants, 
there  being  no  proper  official  data  to  refer  to. 

Nos.  33  and  34.  I  am  compelled  to  repeat  here  my  previous  statement.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  book  or  pamphlet  recently  published  on  the  foregoing  subjects,  either  for  the  present  year 
or  the  past ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  obtain  any  regular  accurate  information, 
such  as  could  be  relied  upon  from  official  quarters.  Proper  attention  has  not  been  bestowed  as 
yet  to  these  important  inquiries,  and  consequently  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  among 
persons  of  high  note. 
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Number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  years  1850,  1851,  and  1852, 

at  the  port  of  Barcelona. 


FLAGS. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

93 
46 
43 
52 
9 
17 
11 

18,297 
11,106 
4,284 
7,463 
1,057 
4,303 
2,561 

93 
48 
44 
50 
9 
17 
11 

18,297 
12,204 
4,621 
7,290 
1,057 
4,303 
2,561 

65 
47 
34 
61 
6 
17 
8 
9 
19 
18 
6 
2 
8 
10 

14,015 

11,933 
5,322 
8,242 
1,136 
4,053 
2.164 
929 
5,882 
4,738 
1,610 
192 
901 
2,632 

65 
45 
33 
60 
6 
17 
8 
9 
19 
18 
6 
2 
8 
10 

14,015 
10,887 

5,298 
8,135 
1,136 
4,053 
2,164 
929 
5,882 
4,738 
1,610 
192 
901 
2,632 

119 
51 
49 
48 
14 
14 
12 
11 
7 
9 
) 

r 

6 
4 

26,680 
13,311 
5,728 
8,027 
1,900 
3,414 
4,045 
1,107 
2,295 
2,419 

1,410 

960 
1,2GO 

119 
50 
51 
48 
14 
14 
12 
13 
9 
9 

9 

6 

4 

26,680 
10,814 
5,904 
8,027 
1,900 
3,414 
4,045 
1,407 
2,935 
2,419 

1,410 

960 
1,260 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  ... 
Tuscan                   ...... 

French...  .....  -  

Sardinian         

Neapolitan        .   .   _.   

Russian    .  ,-.    ....  

19 
6 
5 
3 
8. 
6 
1 
1 

6,553 
1,472 
1,212 

374 
915 
1,667 

77 
254 

19 
6 
5 
3 
8 
6 
1 
1 

5,553 
1,472 
1,212 
374 
915 
1,G67 
77 
254 

Greek           .     .        ....... 

Mecklenburg 

Oldenburg  and  Hanover  
Dutch        

Austrian           ...     _   . 

3 

779 

3 

779 

4 

311 

4 

311 

320 

60,595 

321 

61,857 

313 

64,528 

309 

63,351 

357      72,867 

362 

71,486 

DENIA. 

JOHN  MORAND,  Consul. 

JANUARY  21,  1854. 

In  my  communications  of  3 1st  December  ultimo  I  acknowledged  your  circular  of  the  8th 
October,  and,  in  pursuance  of  your  wishes  and  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  annex  herewith 
the  answers  to  the  queries  therein  embraced. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  6.  Three,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  560  tons.     See  table  A. 

No.  7.  The  wood  employed  here  is  oak  and  fir,  grown  in  this  neighborhood  ;  the  oak  for 
timbers  and  the  fir  for  planking  and  decks.  This  port  not  being  open  to  foreign  importation, 
nothing  is  imported  but  from  Spanish  ports.  The  cubic  running  foot  of  oak  is  worth  about  45 
cents,  and  the  running  cubic  foot  of  fir  at  30  cents. 

No.  8.  Spars  from  the  country  itself,  and  from  the  deposits  at  Barcelona,  imported  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  there. 
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No.  9.  Iron  fastenings,  and  only  copper  where  the  sheathing  is  to  go.  The  pound  of  iron 
costs  about  10  cents,  and  that  of  copper  ahout  23  cents. 

No.  10.  Though  nearly  all  the  large  vessels  at  this  port  are  copper  sheathed,  none  are  so 
sheathed  here.  The  cistom  is  to  launch  them  without  it,  and  on  their  first  voyage  to  England 
or  the  United  States  they  copper  there  to  obtain  it  cheaper. 

No.  11.  None  here. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  Oakum  from  the  old  rigging  of  vessels,  and  pitch  obtained  from  the  interior,  and 
from  deposits  at  some  ports  from  foreign  countries. 

No.  15.  Hemp  ropes  made  here,  this  being  a  hemp-growing  country.  There  are  also  used 
some  ropes  of  a  kind  of  grass  called  "  Esparto,"  but  this  is  only  used  by  the  coasting  crafts  on 
account  of  its  cheapness. 

No.  16.  Of  thread  and  cotton,  manufactured  here. 

No.  17.  None  in  the  large  vessels,  excepting  that  schooners  carry  topsails,  which  sailors  say 
improve  much  the  speed  of  vessels  running.  The  coasting  crafts  are  rigged  as  "  Faluchos,"  or 
with  lateen  sails. 

No.  18.  Anchors  and  chains  are  all  from  England  ;  tackle  and  blocks  made  here. 

No.  19.  None. 

No.  20.  They  are  safe  and  regular  vessels  as  to  speed. 

No.  21.  They  are  faster  vessels  than  the  generality  of  Spanish  crafts  of  their  size. 

No.  22.  They  compare  with  English  vessels. 

No.  23.  They  can  last  fourteen  years  well,  with  ordinary  repairs. 

No.  24.  Natives  of  Spain,  principally  from  this  town. 

No.  25.   From  60  cents  to  $1  per  day,  according  to  their  abilities. 

No.  26.  None  but  private  ship  yards. 

No.  27.  None. 

No.  28.  In  case  of  necessity,  they  can  repair  anywhere. 

Nos.  29,  30.  and  31.  None. 

No.  32.  None,  this  being  a  port  not  open  to  foreign  importations. 

No.  33.  None,  in  my  opinion,  everything  costing  dearer  here. 

No.  34.  Here  vessels  are  built  by  daily  wages  to  the  laborers,  and  on  owners'  account. 

No.  35.  No  foreign  vessels  can  be  purchased  by  Spaniards,  unless  they  measure  above  400 
tons  ;  in  this  case  they  are  to  pa^y  a  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

No.  36.  From  mariners,  carpenters,  and  the  public  offices  here. 

No.  37.  None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

No.  38.  It  is  increasing  for  the  last  few  years. 

No.  39.  None. 

No.  40.  All  sorts  of  wood  having  risen  in  price,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  principally,  spars  from 
Mobile,  and  other  ports  in  the  United  States,  might  find  a  profitable  sale  in  the  Spanish  markets. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  There  are  in  Spain  from  65,000  to  70,000  sailors — all  able  seamen.  I  cannot  ascertain 
the  exact  number.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  tables  asked  for. 
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No.  2.  The  complement  of  the  crew  of  a  Denia  vessel  is  according  to  the  rigging  ;  upon  an 
average  it  can  be  calculated  a  man  for  every  fifteen  tons.  For  vessels  trading  to  foreign,  coun 
tries  there  are  required  a  captain  navigator,  and  a  mate  navigator  or  pilot ;  the  rest  are  sailors. 

No.  3.  Pilots  or  navigators  are  usually  employed  by  voyages,  and  are  paid  according  to  the 
voyage,  at  so  much  per  month,  though  some  go  by  the  share. 

No.  4.  None  in  the  Denia  vessels. 

No.  5.  Sailors  in  Spain  are  regulated  by  the  "  Ordenanza,"  or  Laws  of  the  Navy  ;  they  are 
obliged  to  go  to  service  whenever  called  for  by  government. 

No.  6.  None  but  public  charity. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  shipped  of  their  own  accord  with  the  proper  ticket,  and  with  the  consent 
of  their  authorities  or  chiefs. 

No.  8.  Some,  though  few,  seek  foreign  service,  it  being  discouraged  by  law. 

No.  9.  No. 

No.  10,  The  rations  allowed  to  sailors  are  according  to  the  custom  of  the  port  the  ships 
belong  to.  Vessels  from  this  port  give  them  bread,  rice,  all  sorts  of  beans,  pork,  and  salt  fish, 
with  wine,  or  spirits  in  place  of  it.  If  any  offence  is  committed  on  board,  they  are  brought 
before  their  chiefs  on  arrival  to  port,  and  are  judged  according  to  the  laws  of  the  navy.  No 
articles  are  used  here  for  shipping  sailors  excepting  a  contract  between  the  cap'  ain  and  the 
crew  before  the  public  notary  of  marine. 

No.  11.  Vessels  in  foreign  voyages  are  obliged  to  carry  a  medicine  chest  on  board,  and  the 
outfit  of  clothing  every  sailor  is  bound  to  have  with  him.  A  month's  wages  is  generally 
advanced  to  the  crew  by  the  vessels  that  go  under  a  salary,  but  nothing  in  those  that  sail  by 
the  share. 

No.  12.  Captains  cannot  discharge  sailors  in  foreign  countries  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
Spanish  consuls,  and  if  not  with  such  consent,  are  bound  to  return  them  to  Spain. 

No.  13.  The  "  Ordenanza  de  Marina,"  or  Naval  Laws. 

No.  14.  It  is  increasing,  the  cause  being,  principally,  the  better  wages  they  get,  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  ship  building,  in  proportion  to  other  common  classes. 

No.  15.  Sailors  are  obtained  in  all  the  coast  of  Spain ;  youths  commence,  generally,  by  enter 
ing  as  cabin  boys.  There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  the  Spanish  merchant  service.  Pilots  or 
navigators  are  a  distinct  class,  they  being  denominated  "  Cuerpo  de  Pilotos;"  they  have  to 
undergo  examination  before  they  are  approved  and  allowed  to  navigate  vessels. 

No.  16.  In  the  naval  service  men  are  paid  from  $5  to  $10f  according  to  the  situation  they 
hold  ;  the  service  is  obligatory.  In  the  merchant  service  wages  here  run  from  $40  to  $50  for 
captains,  from  $16  to  $24  for  mates  or  second  officers,  and  from  $10  to  $12  for  sailors. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  always  prompt  to  enter  the  naval  service  whenever  called  for ;  they  are 
considered  a  military  body  ruled  by  the  naval  laws. 

No.  18.  They  are  forced  to  go  to  naval  service  when  called. 

No.  19.  No  ;  they  can,  however,  be  shipped  in  foreign  ports,  but  only  in  case  of  necessity. 

No.  20.  The  Spanish  sailors  are  generally  active  and  skilful  officers  in  the  merchant  service. 
They  are  skilled  in  navigation,  as  they  have  to  pass  many  examinations  before  the  chief  naval 
officers  of  the  department  give  them  a  certificate  of  their  fitness. 

No.  21.  The  work  of  Don  Gabriel  Ciscar  is  the  one  which  is  enforced  to  be  studied  by  the 
navigators  before  they  are  admitted  as  members  of  the  "  Cuerpo  de  Pilotos."  The  instruments 
used  generally  by  the  Denia  vessels  are  compasses,  made  at  Barcelona,  or  purchased  in  England ; 
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but  such  instruments  as  sextants,  quadrants,  barometers,  chronometers,  thermometers,  &c.,  are 
generally  procured  in  London  or  Liverpool. 

No.  22.  From  some  Spanish  captains  and  officers. 

No.  23.  None  in  particular  that  I  am  aware  of. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  See  tables  C  and  D. 

No.  Y.  Export  of  raisins  and  almonds  principally  to  England  ;  a  part  to  France  and  the 
United  States,  but  in  small  parcels.  This  port  exports  likewise  silk,  wool,  oranges,  wine,  mats 
and  other  articles,  but  in  small  parcels.  Freights  to  England  run  from  40  to  50  shillings  per 
ton  upon  an  average  ;  to  the  United  States,  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton  ;  and  to  France,  according 
to  the  port  the  vessel  goes  to.  Some  of  the  Denia  vessels  are  employed,  after  taking  an  outward 
cargo  to  England  or  the  United  States,  in  trading  between  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the  north 
of  Europe,  while  others  go  to  Newfoundland  to  bring  fish  to  the  Spanish  ports. 

No.  8.  Importation  of  grain  from  different  parts  of  Spain,  as  likewise  all  sorts  of  wood,  iron, 
and  sundry  articles  for  the  consumption  of  this  neighborhood. 

No.  9.  None,  there  being  no  rivers  or  canals. 

No.  10.   Only  in  the  exportation  of  fruit  and  goods  of  the  country. 

No.  11.  Foreign  vessels,  whose  nation  gives  reciprocity  to  Spanish  vessels  in  their  country, 
are  treated  here  in  entering  or  clearing  as  Spanish  vessels  ;  but  those  nations  which  have  no 
reciprocity  pay  double  duties  of  anchorage  and  lights,  as  happens  to  the  United  States  vessels. 

No.  12.  Five  cents  per  ton  for  anchorage  ;  5  cents  per  ton  for  light  duties  ;  and  one-eighth  of 
5  cents  per  cwt.  of  loading  duties  for  Spanish  vessels  and  such  nations  as  have  reciprocity  with 
Spain,  as  France,  England  and  some  others  ;  but  United  States  vessels  pay  double  duties.  No 
hospital  duties  here,  there  being  no  such  establishment.  Pratique  and  quarantine  charges  are 
equal  to  all  foreign  nations. 

No.  13.  Pilotage  is  a  fixed  charge  for  entering  and  taking  out  the  vessels  in  Denia  harbor  ; 
every  vessel  pays  for  such  service,  whether  foreign  or  national,  $3  60.  The  pilot  here  is  named 
by  royal  authority,  and  he  can  be  well  relied  upon  for  safety. 

No.  14.  The  pratique  charges  for  foreign  vessels  are  $8  ;  if  the  vessel  comes  from  a  Spanish 
port,  only  $4;  and  if  she  has  touched  at  two  Spanish  ports,  only  60  cents.  Spanish  vessels  pay 
half  of  these  charges.  Quarantine  charges  $1  10  daily  for  Spanish  vessels,  and  $1  35  for 
foreign  vessels.  The  document  required  from  vessels  is  only  a  bill  of  health  from  the  port  she 
comes  from,  endorsed  precisely  or  certified  by  the  Spanish  consul  or  other  representatives  in 
foreign  ports.  If  the  last  requisite  is  omitted  the  captain  is  fined  from  $10  to  $15. 

No.  15.  None. 

No.  16.  None,  there  being  no  hospitals  for  seamen. 

No.  17.  The  mooring  of  vessels  is  according  to  their  tonnage ;  up  to  60  tons  they  pay  $5  ;  up 
to  80,  $6  ;  to  100,  $7  ;  to  125,  $8;  to  150,  $9  ;  to  200,  $10;  and  if  larger,  in  proportion.  There 
is  no  wharfage,  there  being  no  quays. 

No.  18.  Passengers  land  here  as  in  all  ports  of  Spain  ;  no  fees  are  exacted  and  only  their 
baggage  is  surveyed  by  the  custom-house  officers. 

No.  19.  Half  per  cent,  generally,  but  in  some  cases  according  to  contract. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  No  steamers  in  this  port  or  district. 
21  P 
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No.  22.  The  navigation  and  commerce  here  are  increasing  very  rapidly.  Articles  of  export — • 
such  as  raisins,  almonds,  wines,  wool,  silk,  &c.— are  increasing  in  growth,  and  consequently 
more  vessels  are  wanted  every  day  for  the  export  trade. 

No.  23.  The  commerce  with  the  United  States  is  increasing,  it  having  heen  opened  only  five 
or  six  years  ago,  our  products  having  been  unknown  until  then  in  these  markets.  It  may 
become  a  port  of  extensive  exportation  for  the  United  States. 

No.  24,  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  answer  from  such  a  district  as  this  one,  where  no  importa 
tion  is  allowed.  As  to  the  export  articles,  only  a  reduction  in  the  duties  of  the  articles,  princi 
pally  on  fruit,  might  increase  the  demand. 

No.  25.  Kaisins,  almonds,  wines,  wool,  liquorice  root,  mats,  and  other  articles  of  the  growth 
of  this  neighborhood. 

No.  26.  Nothing,  no  direct  importation  being  allowed.  Some  of  our  merchants  have  im 
ported  wood  and  staves  for  sale  here  ;  but  they  have  gone  to  other  ports  to  pay  duties,  and 
reshipped  after  for  this  district. 

No.  27.  None  but  the  export  trade. 

No.  28.  Boats  are  made  here  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions.  They  are  well  made  generally, 
and  cost  from  $1  75  to  $2  per  foot  of  keel. 

No.  29.  None. 

No.  30.  Vessels  are  generally  insured  in  the  insurance  companies  at  Barcelona  from  7  to  8 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Various  vessels  are  insured  in  England  ;  while  others  (the  greater  part) 
are  uninsured. 

No.  31.  Spanish  vessels  are  only  allowed  to  carry  arms  for  their  own  defence  ;  but  in  time  of 
war  the  government  encourages  them  to  take  letters  of  marque,  arming  them  as  privateers  ; 
and  if  any  captures  are  made,  if  the  crew  is  presented,  the  whole  goods  and  property  belongs 
to  the  capturers ;  but  if  the  vessel  and  cargo  is  presented  without  the  crew,  then  they  are  one- 
third  for  government  and  two-thirds  for  the  capturers. 

No.  32.  From  merchants  and  local  authorities  here. 

Nos.  33  and  34.  Nothing  particular  that  I  am  aware  of. 

VALENCIA. 

THOMAS  TRENOR,  Consul. 

FEBRUARY  10,  1854. 

Pursuant  to  what  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you,  on  the  29th  December  last,  I  beg  to 
wait  on  you  with  the  answers  to  the  queries  contained  in  the  circular  letter  of  the  8th  October 
last.  I  also  annex  a  table,  by  which  you  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the  aggregate  commerce 
of  this  place  for  the  two  last  years,  with  the  approximate  value  of  the  goods  imported. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  Everything  concerning  ship  building,  and  all  matters  relative  to  the  naval  and  com 
mercial  departments  of  the  country,  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  marine  authorities, 
established  in  all  the  ports  on  the  coast.  In  this  naval  district,  the  general  of  marine  resides 
at  Carthagena,  and  at  all  the  different  ports  there  are  "captains  of  the  port,"  and  officers  sub 
servient  to  him,  who  correspond  with  the  general  of  marine  and  through  him  with  the 
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government  at  Madrid.  No  shipwright  can  build  a  vessel  or  hoat  who  is  not  approved  of  by 
these  authorities  ;  and  for  every  vessel  or  boat  they  build  they  must  have  permission  before 
commencing  the  work.  The  license  is  obtained  by  the  person  who  wishes  to  have  the  vessel 
made,  memorializing  the  marine  officer  of  the  district,  stating  the  class  of  the  vessel  arid  the 
shipwright  to  be  employed.  When  the  vessel  is  built,  the  ship  builders  notify  the  same  to  the 
said  officer,  who  deputes  the  government  shipwright  to  inspect  the  vessel,  measure  it,  &c.,  and 
with  all  these  particulars  the  notary  of  the  marine  department  draws  up  a  deed,  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner,  which  is  handed  to  him,  to  testify  his  ownership,  the  quality  and  all  particulars 
of  the  vessel  so  built.  The  legal  rules  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  is  the  same  as 
those  employed  by  ship  builders.  *  * 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  canuot  obtain  the  Spanish  flag,  unless  the  burden  be  at  least 
four  hundred  tons,  and  duty  on  the  same  is  six  dollars  thirty-five  cents  per  ton.  In  the  pay 
ment  of  duties  on  goods  there  is  a  very  material  difference  between  Spanish  and  foreign  vessels, 
in  some  instances  the  impost  is  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  national  flag. 

No.  6.  In  the  year  1852  only  two  lateen  vessels,  of  about  50  tons  each,  were  built  in  this  port, 
and  in  the  past  year,  -1853,  three  more,  and  a  large  vessel  of  about  160  tons  was  commenced 
and  is  not  yet  finished.  At  Vinaroz,  in  this  consular  district,  owing  to  its  situation  near  the 
Ebro,  wood  is  procured  more  reasonably,  and  building  is  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale.  At  said 
place,  in  1852,  ten  vessels,  of  "about  twenty  tons  each,  were  built;  and  four,  from  65  to  169  tons 
each  ;  and  in  1853  twenty  were  built,  averaging  from  20  to  101  tons  burden.  In  the  last  two 
years  at  the  other  ports  of  this  district  no  vessels  have  been  built  upwards  of  20  tons  burden. 

No.  7.  The  principal  kind  of  wood  used  is  pine,  olive,  and  oak,  which  comes  from  the  interior 
of  the  country.  The  cost  about  $1  50  per  foot  of  19  to  20  inches  diameter. 

No.  8.  The  masts,  spars,  &c.,  the  same  as  planking — the  wood  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  country  ; 
but  from  Marseilles  they  are  sometimes  imported,  and  they  pay  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

No.  9.  The  fastenings  used  are  iron  nails,  made  in  the  country,  at  about  $10  per  cwt. 

No.  10.  The  sheathing  of  vessels  is  not  generally  done  here,  as  there  are  very  few  square 
rigged  vessels  in  the  district,  and  those  few,  if  coppered,  have  been  sheathed  in  France  or 
England,  where  it  costs  much  less. 

No.  11.  As  the  building  of  vessels  in  this  district  is  still  very  backward,  there  are  no  deposi 
tories  or  means  of  curing  wood  ;  the  ordinary  way  is  in  putting  the  timber  into  small  tanks 
made  on  the  beach,  and  there  it  is  left  for  some  time. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber. 

No.  13.  There  are  large  private  depositories,  the  supplies  of  wood  or  which  are  floated 
from  the  interior  yearly  ;  and  from  these  depositories  house  as  well  as  ship  carpenters  buy 
the  wood  they  require. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  for  caulking  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  America — old  cables, 
pitch  and  oakum. 

No.  15.  The  rigging  is  of  hemp,  made  principally  in  Barcelona,  and  costs  about  $9  to  $12 
per  cwt. 

No.  16.  The  sails  are  generally  of  cotton,  or  cotton  and  hemp,  which  costs  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  yard. 

No.  17.  The  major  part  of  the  vessels  from  this  coast  being  small,  use  the  lateen  sails,  aud 
the  few  square  rigged  ships  are  schooners  in  the  usual  way. 
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No.  18.  The  moorings  now  chiefly  used  are  of  iron  ;  the  cables  cost  $9  per  cwt.,  and  the 
anchors  $6,  at  Gibraltar  ;  hemp  and  bass  rope  are  seldom  used  now. 

No.  19.  There  is  no  particular  difference  in  the  rudder  of  these  boats. 

No.  20.  The  vessels  are  very  strongly  built,  and  considered  very  safe,  but  seldom  go  out  of 
sio'ht  of  land  ;  many  of  these  coasting  boats  consequently  have  no  compass  on  board,  nor  is  the 
working  of  it  understood  by  many  of  those  on  board. 

No.  21.  The  few  square  rigged  vessels  built  within  this  consulate  are  generally  considered 
quick  sailors,  and  the  small  lateen  ones  also,  and  are  strongly  put  together. 

No.  22.  The  holds  are  roomy,  and  for  their  size  carry  a  good  load  ;  but  the  lateen  vessels 
cannot  carry  so  much,  as  their  depth  and  construction  is  made  small  to  enable  them  to  be  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  in  bad  weather. 

No.  23.  These  boats  last  a  long  time,  some  of  them  20  to  30  years,  and  do  not  require  much 
repair,  the  bottoms  being  well  looked  after  and  greased. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  Valencians,  and  approved  of  by  the  marine  department. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  a  shipwright  are  generally  60  cents  daily — from  sunrise  to  sunset — 
allowing  3  hours  for  dinner,  &c.,  in  the  summer,  and  1^  in  winter;  but  80  to  100  cents  is 
often  paid. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  ship  building  yards,  public  or  private  ones,  worth  notice. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  docks,  public  or  private. 

No.  28.  Answered  by  the  foregoing. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways. 

No.  30.  There  is  nothing  at  all  particular  in  the  stocks  on  which  vessels  are  built,  beyond 
the  common  old  way. 

No.  31.  The  implements  used  by  the  carpenters  here  are  generally  brought  from  England  or 
Gibraltar,  but  some  of  them  are  made  here ;  they  are  same  as  those  used  in  America  years  ago. 

No.  32.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  brought  to  this  market  in  the  way  of  tools  or  imple 
ments  for  ship  builders  that  could  sell  advantageously,  owing  to  the  prohibitory  system  pre 
vailing,  or  to  high  duties. 

No.  33.  For  the  reason  expressed  in  the  preceding  answer,  no  goods  can  be  advantageously 
imported  from  America. 

No.  34.  The  cost  of  building  vessels  is  estimated  at  about  $50  per  ton. 

No.  35.  American  vesssels  cannot  be  sold  here  under  400  tons,  and  even  for  vessels  of  this 
burden  the  expenses  of  procuring  the  Spanish  flag  are  very  considerable,  and  the  duty  per  tariff 
$6  35  per  ton. 

No.  36.  I  have  had  information  as  regards  these  queries  from  the  captain  of  the  port,  govern 
ment  ship  builder,  and  others  in  different  offices. 

No.  37.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  here  relative  to  these  subjects. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  is  the  same  as  all  other  branches  of  industry  in  the  country,  much  on 
the  increase. 

No.  39.  I  consider  that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  present  system  of  ship  building,  &c.,  such  is  the  prejudice  of  the  authorities  and 
of  the  inhabitants  in  general  against  innovation. 

*  No.  40.  Generally  speaking,  the  above  answers  may  apply  to  the  general  state  of  the  country  ; 
m  some  other  districts,  things  may  be  more  forward,  but  the  same  routine  way  exists. 
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QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  In  this  country  all  sailors  are  regularly  enrolled  in  their  different  towns,  where  regis 
ters  are  kept,  and  have  certain  privileges,  being  exempt  from  civil  and  municipal  services  ;  but 
when  called  to  the  public  service  they  must  present  themselves  immediately,  if  on  shore,  and  if 
on  a  voyage,  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  also  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  marine  depart 
ment,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  they  are  under  the  vigilance  and  decision  of  same.  In  this  con 
sulate  district  there  are  about  4,000  registered  men,  all  natives  of  the  coast.  No  foreigner  that 
is  not  naturalized  can  belong  to  the  "Matricula,"  and  of  these  there  are  very  few.  See  table  B, 
annexed. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  the  crews  of  vessels  are  :  20  tons,  4  men,  boy,  and  captain  ;  40 
tons,  6  men,  boy,  and  captain  ;  60  tons,  8  men,  boy,  and  captain  ;  100  tons,  12  men,  boy,  and 
captain.  The  service  on  board  is  performed  the  same  as  in  American  vessels,  by  captain,  mate, 
second  mate,  &c.,  &c.  There  are  no  steam  vessels  owned  within  this  consulate. 

No.  3.  There  are  pilots,  but  they  are  not  employed,  as  within  this  consular  district  there  are 
no  ports — merely  open  roadstead  along  the  coast. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  not  employed  on  foreign  voyages. 

No.  5.  There  is  a  very  extensive  code  of  laws  and  regulations,  some  of  the  principal  articles 
of  which  will  be  found  copied  in  the  ship  articles. 

No.  6.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  old  and  infirm  seamen. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  obtained  in  ordinary  times  very  easily,  but  the  captain  of  a  vessel  must 
draw  up  a  deed  before  the  notary  of  marine,  before  shipping  the  crew,  which  must  be  composed 
of  registered  sailors  ;  copy  of  the  deed  annexed — shipping  articles. 

No.  8.  Spanish  sailors  do  not  like  foreign  service  so  well  as  their  own,  nor  can  they  serve  on 
board  of  foreign  vessels  without  a  special  permission  from  the  chief  of  their  district,  and  this  is 
difficult  to  obtain. 

No.  9.  Spanish  sailors  are,  consequently,  seldom  seen  aboard  of  foreign  vessels  ;  and  if  they 
serve  without  permission,  they  are  erased  from  the  register,  and  may  be  subject  to  punishment, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

No.  10.  The  rations  and  allowances  to  the  sailors  employed  within  this  consulate  is 
generally  agreed  upon  between  the  captain  and  crew,  because  the  sailors  embark  on  condition 
of  receiving  their  wages  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  voyage.  The  ordinary  distribution  is 
16|  shares,  after  deducting  cost  of  provisions,  sanitary  charges,  and  all  other  expenses  attending 
the  voyage.  Supposing  the  net  proceeds  of  the  voyage  out  and  home  $150,  each  share  would 
be  about  $9  OG.  To  the  vessel  is  allotted  eight  shares  ;  to  the  crew  6£  ;  and  to  the  captain,  for 
advance  of  money  for  provisions,  two.  The  captain  gets  half  a  share  more  for  this  trouble,  and 
the  oldest  sailor  a  quarter  of  a  share  for  looking  after  the  economy  of  the  provisions,  &c.  The 
square  rigged  vessels  in  this  district  that  go  on  foreign  voyages  are  arranged  in  this  way  ;  but  in 
other  places  the  wages  are :  captain,  $50  per  month  ;  mate,  $16  ;  sailors,  $9  to  12  ;  and  boy,  $5. 
All  offences  on  board  are  reported  to  the  marine  authority  by  the  captain  on  his  arrival  at  port, 
and  they  are  adjusted  and  finally  decided  by  him,  by  imprisonment,  forfeit  of  wages,  &c.,  &c. 
Copy  and  translation  of  shipping  articles  annexed. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine  or  clothing.  Some  small  advances  are 
usually  made  for  the  use  of  the  family  of  the  sailor  who  embarks. 
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No.  12.  Consuls  in  foreign  countries  are  authorized  to  provide  necessary  food  and  conveyance 
to  Spanish  sailors. 

No.  13.  The  usual  punishment  is  imprisonment. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  sailors  increases  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  shipping. 

No.  15.  The  sailors  are  found  registered  all  along  the  coast,  and  their  primary  employment 
is  as  cabin  boys,  fishing  along  the  coast,  &c.  There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  operation. 
The  pilots  are  named  and  selected  from  the  registered  sailors  by  the  marine  authority. 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  in  public  service  are,  $3  per  month  for  able  sailors,  and  $2  for 
others  ;  but  all  registered  sailors  are  obliged  to  serve,  in  their  turn,  on  board  vessels-of-war  for 
four  years. 

No.  1*7.  Eegistered  sailors  are  exempt  from  all  civil  services,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 
military  conscription,  if  they  should  be  declared  by  ballot  for  this  service,  although  it  is  not 
their  turn  to  enlist  in  the  navy,  and  they  are  obliged  to  embark  and  serve  out  their  time  on 
board — say  four  years.  The  sailors  who  serve  out  their  time  on  vessels-of-war  are  thus  capa 
citated  to  take  the  command  of  coasting  vessels  without  any  other  examination,  the  privileges 
of  fishing,  &c. 

No.  18.  Merchant  sailors  are  all  registered  in  their  place  of  residence,  and,  when  their  turn 
comes,  are  obliged  to  serve  in  vessels-of-war  for  four  years. 

No.  19.  None  but  Spanish  registered  sailors  can  serve  in  the  merchant  service. 

No.  20.  The  Spaniards  are  hardy,  intelligent  and  active  sailors,  and  the  officers  of  the  mer 
chant  service  skilled  in  navigation. 

No.  21.  The  Spanish  are  practical  sailors.  They  have  several  works  and  books  of  instruction? 
and  those  generally  used  are  Ciscar  and  Macarte.  The  instruments  used  are  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  there  is  no  kind  of  improvement  to  be  taken  from  them,  as  here,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  branches  of  science,  they  are  far  behind  the  Americans. 

No.  22.  I  have  had  some  of  this  information  from  the  naval  authorities  here,  and  my  own 
knowledge  of  matters  has  supplied  the  rest. 

No.  23.  No  recent  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  here  on  the  above  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  number  of  Spanish  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  6,  and  in  the  coasting  trade  220, 
and  in  1853,  see  table  C. 

No.  2.  For  the  number  of  Spanish  vessels  and  tonnage  entered  in  1852  and  1853,  in  foreign 
trade,  see  table  0. 

No.  3.  The  number  of  Spanish  vessels  cleared  for  foreign  trade  were  10  vessels  fully  laden. 

No.  4.  The  number  of  American  vessels  entered  in  1852  were  two,  with  tonnage  of  891  tons. 
In  1853  there  were  no  American  vessels. 

No.  5.  For  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  other  foreign  countries  in  said  years  1852 
and  1853,  see  table  0. 

No  6.  The  number  of  Valencian  vessels  under  50  tons  are  44  from  10  to  20  tons ;  32  from  20  to 
30  tons  ;  116  from  30  to  40  tons  ;  24  from  40  to  50  tons. 

No  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  in  this  coast  is  the  importation  of  Newfoundland  codfish,  hard 
ware,  iron,  &c.,  fancy  goods  from  France  ;  exportation  consists  of  raisins,  common  wine,  raw 
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silk.     Vessels  from  Newfoundland  are  paid  from  50  to  70  cents  per  cwt.  for  fish,  and  40s.  to  50s. 
per  ton  for  raisins  for  England. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  is  rice,  grown  near  Valencia,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  also  wheat,  beans,  and  other  articles  the  produce  of  this  province. 

No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  is,  likewise,  rice,  silk,  and  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  pro 
vince. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  those  chiefly  engaged  in  the  exportation  trade  of  this  country ; 
but  in  the  importation  of  all  foreign  goods,  of  late  years,  Spanish  vessels  are  those  mostly 
engaged,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  duties,  which  in  many  instances  is  over  SO^per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  Spanish  flag.  Foreign  vessels  cannot  trade  coastwise. 

No.  11.  The  vessels  of  all  foreign  countries  are  treated  and  charged  the  same  as  the  Spanish 
flag,  provided  the  nation  to  which  the  vessels  belong,  treat  the  Spanish  flag  on  the  same  terms 
as  their  own  vessels. 

No.  12.  On  this  coast,  on  foreign  vessels,  the  tonnage  duty  is  10  cents  per  ton  ;  anchorage, 
$3.  Tarifa  light,  10  cents  per  ton  ;  and  landing  dues,  1£  cent  per  cwt.  on  the  cargo,  and  the 
same  if  loaded. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  pilots  employed  within  this  consular  district,  the  ports  along  the  coast 
being  open  roadsteads. 

No.  14.  The  pratique  charges  are  about  $8  for  each  vessel,  and  the  quarantine  charges  and 
fees  depend  upon  the  time  the  vessel  may  have  to  perform  quarantine.  The  bill  of  health  must 
be  produced  on  arrival ;  and  if  not  endorsed  by  the  Spanish  consul  of  the  place  the  vessel 
declares  from,  quarantine  of  a  few  days  is  generally  imposed,  and  a  fine  of  upwards  of  $50 
exacted,  as  the  case  may  be. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  marine  hospitals  ;  but,  in  the  civil  hospital,  Americans  and  foreigners 
are  received  and  taken  special  good  care  of,  paying  from  40  to  50  cents  per  diem,  including 
medical  or  surgical  attention,  and  all  other  expenses. 

No.  16.  American  and  foreign  sailors  are  admitted  to  these  establishments  at  the  request  or 
recommendation  of  the  respective  consuls. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  ports  in  this  consulate,  consequently  no  port  dues  are  paid,  excepting 
anchorage,  &c.  (See  answer  to  No.  12.)  Small  coasting  vessels,  of  about  50  tons,  can  lie,  of 
late,  inside  the  wharf  or  mole,  but  there  are  no  dues  exacted. 

No.  18.  The  passengers  by  vessels  give  up  their  passports  to  the  captains,  and  are  included 
in  the  bill  of  health  of  the  vessel.  The  passports,  on  arrival,  are  sent  ashore  with  the  bill  of 
health,  and  the  names  of  th/>se  who  land  are  written  off.  The  baggage  is  taken  to  the  custom 
house,  and  there  examined. 

No.  19.  The  usual  charges  of  storage  is  \  per  cent.,  and  carriage  of  merchandise  from  on 
board  to  store  about  7  cents  per  cwt. 

No.  20.  There  are  no  steam  vessels  within  this  consular  district. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  generally  used  on  board  the  steamers  in  the  Mediterranean  is  English  coal. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  district  is  on  the  increase,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  stimulus  held  out  by  the  difference  in  duty  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  flag,  and  the 
population  is  becoming  more  industrious. 

No.  23.  There  is  scarcely  any  trade  between  this  country  and  the  ^United  States,  nor  has 
there  been  for  years. 

No.  24.  There  is  no  kind  of  produce  of  the  United  States  that  can  be  brought  to  an  advan 
tageous  market  here.  If  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  were  to  be  put  down,  as  is  expected,  a  large 
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trade  might  be  carried  on  in  this  article,  and  the  consumption  would  be  considerably  increased 
from  what  it  is.  It  is  now  a  government  monopoly. 

No.  25.  There  is  no  produce  here,  excepting  raisins,  wine,  or  raw  silk,  that  can  be  sent  from 
this  to  the  United  States  ;  but  the  fruit  and  wine  are  sent  from  other  ports  of  Spain,  and  are 
more  esteemed  than  the  Valencian  growth. 

No.  26.  I  cannot  mention  any  merchandise  that  could  sell  here  advantageously,  owing  to  the 
high  duty  and  prohibitory  system  prevalent. 

No.  2*7.  As  all  foreign  vessels  are  subject  to  the  same  privilege,  I  consider  it  would  be  difficult 
to  attain  any  modification  in  favor  of  the  American  flag,  unless  the  government  of  the  United 
States  put  the  Spanish  vessels  on  the  same  equality  as  their  own  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  Spaniards  pay  in  English  ports  the  same  only  as  the  native  vessels,  the  English 
pay  here  only  5  cents  per  ton  for  tonnage  dues,  and  5  cents  for  Tarifa  light,  and  landing  dues 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  cwt.  on  the  cargo,  and  the  same  if  loaded,  the  same  as  Spanish  flag. 

No.  28.  The  lighters  and  boats  used  here  are  made  very  strong  and  heavy,  as  they  are  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  for  safety,  the  same  as  the  coasting  lateen  vessels  ;  they  are  dragged  up  by 
yoking  four,  six,  or  more  pairs  of  oxen,  which  are  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  "  Matricula"  for 
that  purpose. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  mail  vessels  along  this  coast,  but  the  steamers  that  ply  between  Mar 
seilles  and  Cadiz  take  letters  to  and  from  the  post  offices. 

No.  30.  There  are  branch  insurance  offices  here  of  establishments  in  Madrid,  France,  &c., 
which  insure;  usual  terms  to  England  f  to  1J  per  cent.,  and  to  Marseilles  •§  to  \  per  cent, 
premium. 

No.  31.  There  is  no  prohibition  against  merchant  vessels  carrying  arms  for  their  defence,  but 
they  must  have  permission  from  the  marine  commander,  and  have  the  number  and  description 
of  the  arms  inserted  in  their  papers. 

No.  32.  I  have  obtained  some  of  the  information  contained  in  these  answers  from  the  marine 
officers. 

No.  33.  No  recent  work  has  been  published  in  this  consulate  relative  to  these  matters. 

No.  34.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  vessels,  sailors,  and  all  matters  connected  with  the 
subject  of  these  answers,  were  far  more  backward  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  in  this  marine 
department,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  there  is  an  evident  improvement. 

ALICANTE. 

W.  L.  GIRO,  Consul. 

MAT  29,  1854. 

I  transmit  you,  herewith,  my  answers  to  the  queries  contained  in  your  circular  of  October  8, 
1853,  which  I  trust  may  be  found  satisfactory.  The  information  refers  to  the  ports  within  my 
consular  district,  which  are  the  following  :  Alicante,  Villajoyosa,  Benidorme,  Santa  Pola,  and 
Torrevieja. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES'  No.   I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  Spanish  government,  and  likewise  Spanish  ship  builders,  ascertain  the  tonnage 
of  vessels  by  the  following  rule :  To  the  length  add  three  times  the  exterior  breadth,  from  the 
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product  take  the  fourth  part,  multiply  this  lay  the  interior  breadth  and  depth,  and  then  divide 
by  70TVo,  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  tons. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  may  be  owned  by  Spaniards,  on  the  following  terms :  If  of  wood, 
they  must  be  of  400  tons  measurement  or  upwards,  none  being  allowed  under  that  tonnage ;  but 
if  built  of  iron,  they  may  be  of  any  tonnage  whatever.  Their  nationality  must  be  changed  to 
that  of  Spain,  and  the  duty  paid  to  the  national  exchequer.  The  duty  on  wooden  built  vessels 
is  $6  35  per  ton  of  measurement,  and  on  those  of  iron  $2  65  per  same,  according  to  articles 
Nos.  454  and  455  of  the  custom-house  tariff  of  the  5th  October,  1849.  Foreign  built  vessels 
with  the  Spanish  nationality  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  built  in  Spain,  and 
no  distinction  whatever  is  made. 

No.  6.  The  number  of  vessels  built  within  this  consulate  in  1852  was  25,  as  follows :  1  brig- 
schooner  of  190  tons ;  1  ditto  of  144  tons ;  1  ditto  of  143  tons ;  and  1  ditto  of  110  tons  ;  1  boat  of 
of  81  tons  ;  and  20  fishing  boats  of  4  to  6  tons  each. 

No.  7.  The  kind  of  timber  used  in  this  consular  district  in  ship  building  is  :  for  the  ribs  and 
floor  timbers,  olive  wood,  the  produce  of  this  province,  and  its.  price  is  about  50  cents  per 
American  cwt.  For  planking  and  for  decks,  &c.,  pine  wood  is  used,  which  is  imported  from 
Vinaroz  in  beams,  and  the  price  is  about  50  cents  per  cubic  foot  American  measure.  The  keels, 
stems,  &c.,  are  of  oak,  from  Vinaroz,  and  the  price  is  about  75  cents  per  cubic  foot.* 

No.  8.  The  kind  of  timber  used  for  masts  and  spars  is  pine  wood,  obtained  from  Sweden,  and 
the  general  cost  about  40  to  50  cents  per  cubic  foot;  the  duty  on  same  is  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
if  imported  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  and  3  per  cent,  if  in  foreign. 

No.  9.  The  only  fastenings  used  are  of  tinned  iron,  manufactured  in  Spain,  and  the  price  is 
15  cents  per  pound. 

No.  10.  Vessels  built  here  are  not  sheathed  at  all,  but  they  sometimes  get  copper  sheathing 
when  they  go  to  some  port  of  England  or  France,  it  being  much  cheaper  to  do  so  there  than  in 
Spain. 

No.  11.  No  means  are  used  to  season  or  preserve  ship  timber,  but  that  which  has  been  the 
longest  time  exposed  out  of  doors  is  generally  preferred. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  There  are  no  public  or  private  depositories  of  ship  timber  here,  except  some 
small  parcels  in  merchants'  stores  for  the  use  of  carpenters. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  here  for  caulking  are  oakum  and  pitch,  the  same  as  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  price  is  about  5  cents  per  pound,  for  each  of  said  articles. 

No.  15.  The  standing  rigging  is  made  of  hemp,  the  produce  of  this  province,  which  is  much 
appreciated  on  account  of  its  great  strength,  being  very  well  twisted  and  made  into  cordage  ;  it 
costs  about  17  cents  per  pound.  The  running  rigging  is  also  generally  made  of  hemp,  although 
small  vessels  sometimes  use  it  of  Esparto,  (feather  grass,)  which  is  of  little  durability,  and  costs 
about  2  cents  per  pound. 

No.  16.  The  sails  used  by  vessels  of  middling  and  large  size  are  made  of  hemp,  which  grows 
and  is  manufactured  in  this  province,  and  the  price  is  from  25  to  35  cents  per  yard,  according 
to  the  width,  which  varies  from  22  to  31  inches;  those  used  for  small  vessels  are  of  hemp  mixed 
with  cotton,  and  the  price  about  27  cents  per  yard,  of  21  inches  in  width. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  peculiarities  of  rig  in  Alicante  vessels,  they  are  generally  rigged  as 
"Faluchos,"  (with  a  lateen  sail,)  polacres,  polacre  schooners,  schooners,  or  brig  schooners. 

No.  18.   Anchors  and  cables  are  the  same  as  those  commonly  used  in  England  and  France, 
from  which  former  country  they  are  generally  imported.    The  tackles,  blocks,  &c.,  are  made  here. 
22  P 
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No.  19.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  Alicante  vessels  as  to  shape  of  rudders,  &c.,  and,  conse 
quently,  none  in  the  mode  of  steering. 

No.  20.  Alicante  vessels  may  be  considered  superior  as  to  safety,  compared  with  those  of  other 
nations,  huilt  of  pine,  on  account  of  the  floor  and  compass  timbers  being  of  olive  wood,  which 
does  not  get  rotten. 

No.  21.  Their  speed  is  middling,  compared  with  other  vessels  ;  those  with  lateen  sails  are 
generally  considered  to  sail  best. 

No.  22.  They  carry  freight  pretty  well,  those  in  the  coasting  trade  carry  a  good  deal  on  deck. 

No.  23.  With  ordinary  repairs,  they  generally  last  as  seaworthy  20  to  25  years. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  are  always  natives  of  Spain,  foreigners  not  being  allowed  to  practice 
that  trade. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  shipwrights  are  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  day  ;  and  to  be  able  to  practice 
that  trade  they  must  have  a  certificate  of  being  registered  as  such,  by  the  marine  department. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  ship  building  yards,  public  or  private,  in  this  consulate  ;  vessels  are 
built  on  the  sea  shore  on  the  most  suitable  spot  for  launching. 

Nos.  27  and  28.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  for  repairs  of  vessels  in  this  consulate. 

No.  29.  Neither  are  there  any  marine  railways. 

No.  30.  The  stocks  on  which  vessels  are  built  have  no  peculiarity,  neither  is  there  any  in 
the  way  of  launching. 

No.  31.  All  the  tools,  implements,  &c.,  used  in  the  building  or  repairs  of  vessels  are  the 
same  as  those  commonly  used  by  other  nations. 

No.  32.  No  materials  or  articles  used  in  ship  building  in  the  United  States  would  find  a 
profitable  market  in  this  consulate,  on  account  of  the  excessive  duties  on  some  and  the  expense 
of  freight  on  others. 

No.  33.  Neither  are  there  any  articles  used  here  in  ship  building  which  might  be  profitably 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  sale. 

No.  34.  There  is  no  general  charge  per  ton  for  building  vessels,  but  the  cost  of  labor  alone  is 
about  $9  per  ton. 

No.  35.  Commerce  in  this  consulate  not  being  extensive,  the  vessels  belonging  to  same, 
are  generally  small  and  all  under  400  tons  measurement,  under  which  no  foreign  built  vesse  1 
of  wood,  can  be  owned  by  Spaniards,  as  stated  in  answer  No.  5  ;  therefore,  it  would  be  extremely 
diificult  to  find  buyers  here  for  American  built  vessels. 

No.  36.  I  have  obtained  the  above  information  from  the  chief  marine  and  custom-house  officers, 
master  shipwrights,  and  from  my  own  experience. 

No.  37.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  books  or  pamphlets  published,  or  of  any  reports  made  on 
the  aforesaid  subjects  in  Spain. 

No.  38.  Shipbuilding  has  been  on  the  increase  in  this  consulate  during  the  last  few  years, 
though  to  a  very  small  extent ;  the  cause  of  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  gradually  increas 
ing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

No.  39.  There  certainly  exists  an  interest  in  favor  of  the  introduction  into  this  consulate  of 
American  improvements  in  ship  building,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  promote  the 
same,  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish  law  which  prohibits  foreign  shipwrights  from  practising 
their  trade  in  Spain. 

No.  40.  The  foregoing  answers  may  be  applied  to  Spain  generally.     There  are  dock  yards 
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belonging  to  the   government  at   Carthagena,   Cadiz,  and  Ferrol,  which  Spanish  and  foreign 
merchant  vessels  are  allowed  to  use  for  repairs  when  unoccupied  by  government  vessels. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  registered  seamen  in  the  Spanish  merchant  service  in  this 
consular  district,  is  4,933,  besides  which  there  are  those  under  the  age  of  18,  which  are  not 
registered.  All  of  them  are  natives,  foreigners  not  being  allowed  to  enter  said  service  ;  about 
one-third  may  be  considered  to  be  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  remainder  in  the  coasting  trade. 

No.  2.  The  complement  of  the  crew  of  an  Alicante  vessel  varies  according  to  the  rig  ;  those 
with  a  lateen  sail  require  more  men,  and  the  crew  of  a  vessel  of  this  sort,  of  about  100  tons 
burden,  generally  amounts  to  9  or  10  men.  In  general  Spanish  vessels  have  larger  crews  in 
proportion  than  those  of  other  nations.  The  officers  employed  are  a  captain  and  one  or  two 
mates,  and  their  duties  are  the  same  as  in  American  vessels. 

No.  3.  No  pilots  are  employed  here  for  voyages,  and  none  are  required  for  going  into  or  out  of 
the  ports  in  this  consulate. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  very  seldom  or  never  employed  in  foreign  voyages. 

No.  5.  There  is  a  code  of  laws  respecting  Spanish  seamen  which  includes  those  in  the  merchant 
service  and  in  the  government  navy.  It  was  published  by  Jose  Marcelino  Travieso,  in  1849, 
and  a  new  edition  by  the  same  author,  in  1851,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

No.  6.  No  provision  is  made  in  this  consulate  for  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen,  and  when 
destitute  of  other  means  they  go  to  the  civil  hospital. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  easily  obtained  by  personal  communication  with  them  by  masters  of  vessels. 

No.  8.  Spanish  sailors  do  not  seek  foreign  service,  it  being  necessary,  to  enter  into  same,  to 
have  a  special  license  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  marine  district  to  which  they  belong, 
in  default  of  which  they  are  severely  punished  if  found  in  a  foreign  vessel,  such  license  being 
granted  only  in  cases  of  great  emergency. 

No.  9.  Foreign  vessels  trading  to  Spanish  ports  never  have  any  Spanish  seamen  in  their 
service. 

No.  10.  There  are  no  fixed  rations  or  allowances  to  sailors  in  the  Spanish  merchant  service 
in  this  consular  district,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  have  any  fixed  wages,  it  being 
customary  to  give  each  of  the  crew,  and  also  to  the  officers,  a  share  in  the  earnings  of  the  vessel, 
they  providing  their  own  provisions  ;  these  generally  consist  of  salted  pork,  rice,  olive  oil, 
bread  and  vegetables,  and  red  wine.  As  to  shipping  articles,  they  never  have  any  whatever  in 
this  district,  and  the  only  place  in  Spain  where  they  are  in  use  is  in  Gralicia  and  the  island  of 
Majorca.  Wage.s  are  forfeited  when  sailors  abandon  their  vessel  to  avoid  performing  their 
duties,  and  in  such  cases  they  are  paid  to  the  fund  formed  at  each  port  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
seamen. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine,  or  outfit  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  sailors  by 
vessels  to  which  they  belong.  Advances  of  wages  are  very  seldom  made  to  seamen  when  shipped. 

No.  12.  The  only  provision  made  by  law  for  their  return  to  Spain  from  foreign  voyages  is, 
that  every  captain  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  arriving  at  a  foreign  port,  is  obliged  to  receive  and  bring 
to  Spain  any  destitute  seamen  that  he  may  be  requested  to  take  by  the  Spanish  consul. 

No.  13.  All  offences  in  the  Spanish  merchant  service  are  punished  according  to  the  code  of 
marine  laws,  the  offenders  being  tried  by  the  marine  tribunal  of  the  district  in  which  they  may 
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be,  or  by  that  of  the  first  port  to  which  they  may  arrive  on  their  return  to  Spain  or  any 
Spanish  dominion,  if  the  offence  is  committed  during  a  voyage,  and  the  sentence  is  pronounced 
by  the  commandant  of  marine.  The  usual  punishment  by  law  is,  to  serve  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  in  the  navy,  with  or  without  the  customary  ration  of  wine,  and  at  other  times  the 
offender  is  punished  by  loss  of  wages. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Spanish  sailors  in  this  district  has  been  increasing  lately,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  shipping  having  also  somewhat  increased  during  late  years. 

No.  15.  Spanish  sailors  are  generally  obtained  from  the  district  to  which  the  vessels  belong. 
The  usual  primary  employment  of  youths  is  in  the  coasting  and  fishing  trade,  in  which  they 
may  engage  while  under  18  years  of  age  without  being  registered  as  seamen.  There  is  no 
apprentice  system  in  operation  in  the  Spanish  merchant  service.  In  this  consular  district  there 
are  no  fisheries.  Pilots  and  pilots'  apprentices  are  always  a  distinct  class  from  seamen,  but 
there  are  none  in  this  district. 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  to  common  sailors  in  naval  service  are  $3  per  month,  besides  rations. 
All  registered  sailors  are  subject,  in  regular  turn,  to  enter  into  naval  service  for  four  years,  and 
the  inducement  they  have  for  being  registered  is,  that  none  others  may  engage  in  navigation 
or  fishery. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  exempt  from  all  civil  and  military  duties,  and  taxes  exacted  from  persons 
on  land,  except  such  taxes  as  may  be  due  on  any  property  they  may  possess. 

No.  18.  They  are  subject  to  conscription  and  entering  into  the  naval  service  when  their  turn 
arrives,  which  is  notified  to  them  by  the  marine  commandant. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  cannot  enter  into  the  Spanish  merchant  service  unless  they  have  been 
naturalized,  for  which  it  is  requisite  to  have  resided  ten  years  in  Spain. 

No.  20.  Spanish  sailors  in  general  are  ignorant  and  superstitious  ;  although  not  active,  yet 
they  work  willingly,  and  are  generally  well  behaved  and  respectful  to  their  officers.  The 
officers  in  the  merchant  service  in  foreign  and  colonial  trade  are  skilled  in  navigation  and  well 
instructed,  having  to  study  their  profession  and  to  pass  their  examination  before  they  can  obtain 
permission  to  go  on  foreign  voyages  ;  but  those  in  the  coasting  trade  are  generally  ignorant  and 
have  only  practical  information. 

No.  21.  There  is  no  system  or  theory  of  navigation  pursued  by  merchant  sailors,  they  being 
very  illiterate,  scarcely  any  knowing  how  to  read,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  no  books  of  instruc 
tion  are  used  by  them.  The  instruments  they  use  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  from  which  latter  country  they  are  generally  obtained.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  system  pursued  by  Spain,  with  regard  to  sailors,  from  that  carried  on  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  In  Spain  all  native  seamen,  from  the  age  of  18  to  45, 
must  be  registered  by  the  naval  commander  of  the  district  to  which  they  belong,  and  any  one 
found  employed  in  navigation  without  being  duly  registered  is  punished  by  law.  They  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  naval  commander,  and  there  is  a  code  of  laws  for  sailors,  which  is 
very  strict,  and  even  arbitrary  in  many  particulars.  The  advantages  in  this  system  are,  that 
there  is  good  discipline  in  the  merchant  service,  on  account  of  the  great  authority  possessed  by 
the  naval  commanders  of  each  province  over  the  seamen,  and  the  navy  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
sailors,  as  every  merchant  seaman  is  subject  to  service  in  the  navy  in  regular  turn,  whenever  he 
may  be  required.  It  is,  however,  a  despotic  system,  not  compatible  with  free  institutions. 
'No.  22.  I  have  obtained  the  above  information  from  the  naval  commander  of  this  district, 
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from  masters  of  merchant  vessels,  from  the  Spanish  Code  of  Marine  Laws,  and  from  my  own 
experience. 

No.  23.  The  only  books  published  in  Spain,  to  my  knowledge,  on  the  foregoing  subjects,  are 
the  two  editions  of  the  Code  of  Marine  Laws,  by  Don  Jose  Marcelino  Travieso,  in  1849  and  1851. 
There  is  also  a  published  statement  of  the  Spanish  government  and  mercantile  navy,  which  may 
be  bought  at  Carthagena,  Madrid,  and  other  places  where  the  chief  offices  of  the  marine  depart 
ment  are  established,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  about  $1  20. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Spanish  vessels  belonging  to  this  consular  district  in  1852 
was  16,415  tons,  of  which  about  one-third  were  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  rest  in 
the  coasting  trade.  Internal  trade  there  is  none  for  vessels,  there  being  no  rivers  navigable, 
nor  any  canals  in  this  consular  district. 

No.  2.  The  number  of  Spanish  vessals  entered  in  this  consular  district  in  1852,  in  foreign 
trade,  was  1,123,  and  their  tonnage  amounted  to  48,365  tons,  as  per  table  annexed,  A. 

No.  3.  The  number  of  same  cleared  in  such  trade  was  1,085  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which 
was  46,485  tons,  as  per  table  A. 

No.  4.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  entered  and  cleared  in  the 
same  time  was  6  vessels,  measuring,  together,  3,175  tons,  as  in  table  B. 

No.  5.  The  number  of  other  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  same  time  was 
250,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  40,393  tons,  steam  vessels  included,  as  per  table  B. 

No.  6.  The  proportion  and  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  this  consular  district  in  1852,  as 
to  tonnage,  is  as  stated  in  annexed  table,  C. 

No.  7.  The  foreign  trade  of  Alicante  vessels  is  chiefly  with  Marseilles,  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Newfoundland.  To  Marseilles  they  carry  copper  mineral,  wines,  brandies,  cordage  of 
esparto,  mats  and  matting,  anise  seed,  saffron,  licorice  root,  &c.  ;  and  return  with  spices, 
drugs,  dye-woods,  steel,  hardware,  silks,  linen,  glass,  &c.  To  London  and  Liverpool  they 
sometimes  carry  barley,  wheat,  raisins,  almonds,  &c.,  and  barilla  to  Belfast;  and  return  with 
hoop  and  sheet  iron,  tin,  cinnamon,  drugs,  &c.,  &c.  To  Newfoundland  they  go  in  ballast, 
and  return  with  salted  codfish.  The  freight  to  and  from  Marseilles  is  $6  to  $8  per  ton  ;  to 
Great  Britain,  $8  to  $10  ;  from  London  and  Liverpool  to  the  Spanish  coast,  on  the  Mediter 
ranean,  $9  to  $11  ;  and  from  Newfoundland,  $12  to  $14  per  ton.  They  also  sometimes  bring 
cargoes  of  sugar  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  freight  varying  from  $2^  to  $3|  per  box.  A 
great  number  of  small  vessels  are  also  employed  in  the  exportation  trade  to  the  French  posses 
sions  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  principally  from  Torrevieja,  and  which  consists  chiefly  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  live  cattle,  the  produce  of  this  province,  and  they  always  return  in  ballast. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  is  in  wheat  and  flour  to  the  provinces  of  Barcelona  and 
Tarragona  ;  salt  from  Torrevieja  to  Galicia  and  other  ports  in  Spain  ;  and  mats,  matting,  anise 
seed,  barrilla,  wines,  almonds,  raisins,  clothes,  paper,  cordage,  red  pepper,  hemp,  licorice  root, 
saffron,  &c.,  to  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Malaga,  -Cadiz,  Seville,  &c.,  from  which  places  they 
bring  sugar,  cocoa,  salted  codfish,  coffee,  cinnamon,  iron,  wheat,  (hard,)  deals,  dye-woods,  &c., 
&c. ,  the  freight  varying  from  $2  to  $4  per  ton,  according  to  distance. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade  for  vessels,  there  being  no  navigable  rivers  or  canals. 

No.  10.  The  only  trade  in  which  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  is  with  foreign 
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countries,  but  all  goods  coming  in  same  have  to  pay,  on  an  average,  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  more 
duty  than  if  imported  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  according  to  the  custom-house  tariff  of  fhe  5th 
October,  1849. 

No.  11.  No  distinctions  are  made  as  to  any  foreign  countries,  or  as  to  foreign  or  domestic 
ports,  with  respect  to  entering  or  clearing  foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast. 

No.  12.  Foreign  vessels  trading  to  ports  in  this  consulate,  and  to  Spain  generally,  belonging 
to  countries  with  which  Spain  has  no  reciprocal  treaty  on  the  matter,  pay  the  following  dues  : 
anchorage,  10  cents  per  ton  of  register,  and  for  light  dues  the  same  amount ;  duty  for  discharg 
ing,  1^  cent  per  cwt.  of  merchandise,  and  the  same  for  loading.  These  dues  are  reduced  to  one- 
half  if  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  places  Spanish  vessels  on  an  equal  footing  with 
its  own.  The  following  nations  and  states  are  the  only  ones  that  have  yet  concluded  treaties 
with  Spain  to  that  effect :  England,  France,  Holland,  Portugal,  Kussia,  Prussia,  Sardinia, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  Sweden,  Norway,  Tuscany,  Bremen,  Ecclesiastical  States,  Denmark,  Brazil, 
Kepublic  of  Ecuador,  Lubec,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg,  and  Sicily.  The  laws  of  Spain 
which  treat  upon  this  subject  are  of  the  llth  April,  1849  ;  16th  December,  1851  ;  3d  and  30th 
January,  1852.  Besides  the  above  dues,  all  vessels  have  to  pay  a  consumption  duty  on  their 
stores  of  six  maravedis  (ovo  °f  a  dollar)  per  day  for  each  man  belonging  to  the  vessel  during 
her  stay  in  port ;  also,  $1  15  for  the  bill  of  health,  and  30  cents  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  if 
it  is  a  two-masted  vessel,  and  40  cents  if  having  three  masts. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  pilots  employed  or  required  at  the  different  ports  in  this  consulate. 

No.  14.  The  pratique  regulations  are,  that  no  person  shall  come  on  shore'until  the  boat  with 
the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  has  gone  alongside  of  the  vessel  and  they  have  determined, 
in  view  of  the  place  from  whence  she  proceeds,  whether  she  may  be  admitted  to  free  pratique, 
or  if  she  should  perform  quarantine,  the  length  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
according  to  the  existing  government  regulations.  Vessels  proceeding  from  foreign  countries 
must  be  provided  with  a  bill  of  health  certifying  that  the  port  from  which  they  proceed  was  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  not  in  free  intercourse  with  any  unhealthy  country,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  must  be  legalized  by  the  Spanish  consul  ;  in  default  of  which,  they  are  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $10.  Those  vessels  which  have  to  perform  a  quarantine  of  3  days,  of  whatever 
tonnage  they  may  be,  pay  a  tax  of  $13  65  ;  if  of  5  days,  $15  15  ;  and  if  of  8  days,  $17  40. 

No.  15.  There  are  two  hospitals  in  this  place — one  military  and  the  other  civil ;  in  the  latter, 
all  foreign  seamen  are  admitted,  on  the  application  of  their  respective  consuls.  The  charge  per 
diem  is  50  cents,  in  which,  food,  medical  and  surgical  attendance,  &c.,  are  included;  said 
medical  and  surgical  attendance  is  good,  and  the  establishment  is  well  regulated  and  kept  in 
good  condition. 

No.  16.  American  seamen  are  admitted  to  said  establishment  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
foreigners. 

No.  1*7.  The  port  regulations  are,  that  every  vessel  must  be  moored  with  two  anchors  ;  in 
default  whereof,  they  are  responsible  for  any  injury  they  may  occasion  other  vessels,  and  lose 
the  right  of  reclaiming  any  damage  they  may  receive  from  same.  To  load  and  unload,  they 
may  get  alongside  the  mole,  if  their  burden  does  not  exceed  300  tons,  obtaining  permission 
previously  from  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  subject  to  their  regular  turn.  Vessels  having  to 
unload  are  preferred,  in  their  turn,  to  those  having  to  load.  The  mole  is  government  property, 
and  no  wharfage  is  paid,  the  only  expense  being  $1  each  vessel,  paid  to  the  person  charged  to 
superintend  the  fastening  of  same. 
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No.  18.  Passengers  are  allowed  to  land  as  soon  as  the  vessel  obtains  pratique  and  their 
luggage  is  inspected  by  the  custom-house  officers.  They  must  be  provided  with  a  passport  from 
the  authorities  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  which  they  must  exhibit  at  the  police  office, 
where  a  Spanish  one  is  given  them  to  travel  with  in  the  interior,  for  which  they  must  pay  40 
cents,  and  the  same  for  the  last  vise  on  finally  leaving  the  country  ;  but  no  charge  is  made  for 
any  other  vise  by  the  police  officers  while  travelling  about  the  country. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  fixed  charges  for  storage  in  this  place,  and  store  rent  is  very  moderate. 
In  the  custom-house  stores,  foreign  goods  in  small  parcels  are  allowed  to  remain  for  short 
periods  free  of  rent.  Drayage  from  the  mole  to  merchants'  stores  is  generally  12^  cents  per 
cart  load  of  about  15  cwt.  for  heavy  merchandise,  and  for  light  goods  in  proportion. 

No.  20.  The  engines  used  in  Spanish  steam  vessels  are  usually  made  in  England  and  Belgium, 
but  none  have  ever  been  imported  into  this  consular  district.  The  import  duty  is  2  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  and  3  per  cent,  if  in  a  foreign  vessel. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  used  in  said  vessels  are  coals,  which  are  obtained  from  Great  Britain.  The 
cost,  duty  paid,  varies  from  50  to  'TO  cents  per  cwt.;  those  from  Newcastle  and  Cardiff  are 
generally  preferred. 

No.  22.  The  general  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  consulate  are  gradually  on  the  increase. 
One  of  the  causes  is,  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  the  interior  is  every  year  becoming 
greater,  and  is  shipped  for  the  provinces  of  Barcelona  and  Tarragona,  &c.,  consequently  pro 
moting  traffic  ;  another  cause  is,  a  railroad  which  is  in  the  course  of  construction  from  this  port 
to  Madrid,  two-thirds  of  the  line  being  already  nearly  finished ;  the  rails,  coals,  and  other  mate 
rials  for  which  are  brought  from  Great  Britain,  and  which,  when  completed,  will  no  doubt 
cause  this  port  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  in  Spain. 

No.  23.  The  only  port  in  this  consulate  which  has  any  commerce  or  navigation  with  the  United 
States  is  Alicante,  and  the  same  may  be  said  to  be  slightly  augmenting,  owing  principally  to 
the  increasing  consumption  of  tobacco,  which  is  brought  chiefly  from  New  Orleans,  and  is  a 
government  monopoly. 

No.  24.  To  be  able  to  state  what  legitimate  means  can  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  that  will  tend  to  promote  commerce  and  navigation  with  Spain,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider,  first,  what  those  causes  are  which  at  present  discourage  and  impede  the  natural  progress 
and  development  of  same.  The  chief  of  these  causes  are,  without  doubt,  the  many  restrictions 
on  commerce  that  exist  in  this  country,  particularly  on  that  with  foreign  countries ;  the  excessive 
duties  on  most  foreign  articles  and  prohibition  of  others,  and  especially  the  protection  that 
Spain  affords  her  own  shipping  to  the  prejudice  of  that  of  other  nations,  which  is  carried  to  a 
great  extent,  and  although  doubtless  beneficial  to  Spanish  ship  owners,  is  highly  injurious  to 
her  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  foreign  vessels  from  resorting  freely 
to  this  country,  and  renders  more  difficult  the  exportation  of  her  agricultural  produce  and 
manufactures.  The  extra  duty  which  is  charged  in  the  United  States  on  merchandise  imported 
from  Spain  in  Spanish  vessels,  and  extra  tonnage  duties,  also  contribute  very  much  to  check 
commerce  between  the  two  countries,  as,  in  consequence  thereof,  merchants  naturally  prefer  to 
ship  in  foreign  vessels;  and  as  these  are  not  always  to  be  obtained  in  this  country,  much  time  is  often 
lost  before  goods  can  be  shipped,  and  favorable  opportunities  are  thus  allowed  to  pass  for  mer 
cantile  adventures,  which,  of  course,  tends  greatly  to  discourage  commercial  enterprise.  It  is 
also  an  unfavorable  circumstance  that  American  vessels  are  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Spanish  with  regard  to  port  dues  and  charges,  as  stated  in  answer  No.  12.  It  would  be  an 
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advantage  to  the  United  States  to  make  a  reciprocal  treaty  with  Spain  on  this  subject  similar  to 
those  made  by  other  countries,  as  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  American  vessels  that  come  to  Spain 
no  doubt  far  exceeds  that  of  Spanish  vessels  which  go  to  the  United  States,  and  it  would  be  a 
considerable  saving  to  masters  of  American  vessels.  Another  great  drawback  to  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  is  the  scarcity  of  articles  which  may  be  advantageously  imported  into 
this  country  from  the  United  States  (one  of  the  most  important  of  which,  being  tobacco,  is  a 
government  monopoly ;)  in  consequence  of  which,  to  make  returns  for  merchandise  sent  from 
Spain,  it  is  customary  to  remit  bills  on  London,  on  which  a  loss  is  generally  sustained  of  about  5 
per  cent.  The  removal  of  these  obstacles  to  trade  is  what  would  most  tend  to  promote  commerce 
and  navigation  between  the  two  countries,  and  maintain  and  strengthen  their  intercourse  and 
friendly  relations ;  and  the  most  efficacious  and  legitimate  means  towards  effecting  that  object 
would  no  doubt  be  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Spain,  which  should,  at  least,  place  the  shipping  of  both  nations  on  an  equal  footing,  not  only 
as  regards  port  dues,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  duties  levied  in  either  country,  or  merchandise 
imported  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  other,  by  doing  away  entirely  with  the  extra  duties  and 
charges  which  are  now  mutually  imposed.  The  modifications  in  the  custom-house  duties  lately 
proposed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  if  realized,  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect 
on  the  trade  with  Spain,  as  a  great  many  of  the  articles  which  it  is  proposed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  are  the  produce  of  this  country,  and  would,  in  that  case,  be  exported  to  the  United  States 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  are  at  present. 

No.  25.  The  articles  which  merchants  in  this  consulate  could  send  to  the  United  States  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  present  are  :  wines,  brandies,  olive  oil,  silks,  almonds,  raisins,  oranges, 
lemons,  anise  seed,  saffron,  salt,  &c. 

No.  26.  At  present  there  are  scarcely  any  articles  which  merchants  of  the  United  States  can 
send  advantageously  to  this  consulate  ;  but  if  a  proper  treaty  of  commerce  were  made  with  Spain 
they  might  then  send  salted  codfish,  deals  and  boards,  cotton,  wool,  dye-woods,  staves,  &c. ;  and 
if  the  government  monopoly  should  be  abolished,  they  might  then  also  send  tobacco. 

No.  2*7.  American  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  in  all  the  foreign  trade  with  Spain,  but 
they  limit  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  that  with  the  United  States,  it  not  being  generally 
advantageous  to  them  to  engage  in  that  with  other  nations.  In  domestic  or  internal  trade 
neither  American  nor  other  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate,  and  it  is  not  at  all  proba 
ble  that  the  United  States  could  efiect  a  modification  of  the  Spanish  laws  on  this  subject. 

No.  28.  The  boats  generally  used  by  Spanish  merchant  vessels  are  a  long-boat  and  a  jolly- 
boat.  American  built  boats  could  not  be  sold  here,  it  not  being  allowed  by  the  custom-house 
laws. 

No.  29.  There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  established  along  this  coast,  which  go  and  return 
from  Marseilles  to  Cadiz,  calling  at  all  the  principal  ports  on  the  way.  There  are  now  seven 
steamers,  altogether,  varying  in  size  from  300  to  850  tons  measurement,  of  which  two  have 
screw  propellers,  and  the  rest  paddles.  They  are  all  Spanish,  except  one,  which  is  French. 
They  carry  passengers  and  merchandise,  and  the  charges  for  freight  and  passage  are  moderate. 
The  companies  are  established  at  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  and  Marseilles. 

No.  30.  The  ordinary  mode  of  effecting  insurance  on  vessels  in  this  consulate  is  by  applica 
tion  to  one  of  the  agents  of  insurance  companies  resident  here.  A  policy  of  insurance  is 
delivered  to  the  party  insured,  signed  by  said  agent,  in  which  must  be  stated  the  date  and 
hour  of  said  signature.;  the  names  and  residence  of  each  party  ;  whether  the  insurer  insures 
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for  his  own  account  or  for  that  of  another  person,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  name  and  resi 
dence  of  such  person  ;   the  name,   measurement,   nationality,   district  to  which   it   belongs, 
armament  and  crew  of  the  vessel ;  the  name  of  the  captain  and  place  to  which  he  belongs  ;  the 
port  from  which  the  vessel   has  departed  or  is  to  depart ;  the  time  at  which  the  insurance 
commences  and  expires  ;  the  amount  insured  ;  the  premium  agreed  upon  for  the  insurance, 
specifying  how  much  for  the  outward  and  what  for  the  homeward  voyage,  if  the  insurance  has 
been  effected  for  both  ;  the  obligation  of  the  insurer  to  pay  the  loss  that  may  take  place,  and 
the  manner,  time  and  place  of  such  payment.     Besides  the  foregoing,  all  the  other  conditions 
of  the  insurance  are  also  stated  in  said  policy.     Vessels  are  also  insured  for  given  periods, 
which  are  generally  six  months  or  one  year.     The  law  prohibits  any  vessel  being  insured  for 
more  than  four-fifths  of  its  true  value.     It  is  customary  with  most  companies  not  to  insure 
vessels  for  the  English  channel,  Black,  Azof,  North,  and  Baltic  seas,  during  the  time  between 
the  1st  of  October  and  the  31st  of  March  ;  but  others  charge  an  extra  premium  of  1  to  1£  per 
cent,  for  such  voyages.     The  rates  of  insurance  vary  greatty,  according  to  the  distance  and  the 
standing  of  the  vessel.     For  the  coasting  trade  it  varies  from  ^  to  1^  per  cent.  ;  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  \  to  1$  per  cent.,  and  to  other  foreign  countries,  from  1 
to  3  per  cent.     From  the  31st  of  October  to  the  31st  of  March,  there  is  always  an  increase 
made  in  the  rates  of  insurance  from  \  to  \\  per  cent.,  according  to  the  distance  and  place. 
The  usual  rates  for  insuring  vessels  for  one  year  are  as  follows :   A  1,  or  new  vessels,  7  per 
cent. ;  A  2,  or  first  class,  7^  per  cent. ;  B  1,  or  second  class,  8  per  cent.  ;  B  2,  or  third  class, 
8£  per  cent. ;  and  C  1,  or  fourth  class,  9  per  cent.     If  a  vessel  is  lost,  to  recover  the  insurance 
the  policy  must  be  presented  to  the  insurers,  together  with  the  captain's  protest,  or  any  other 
document  that  may  be  obtained,  to  prove  that  the  loss  has  actually  occurred.     If  the  captain  or 
crew  are  saved,  it  is  their  duty  to  repair  immediately  to  the  nearest  port  to  which  they  can  get 
and  there  make  their  declaration  concerning  the  loss  of  the  -vessel.     If  in  Spain  or  Spanish 
dominions,  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  if  in  a  foreign  country, 
before  the  Spanish  consul,  a  certified  copy  of  which  declaration  must  be  presented  to  the  insurers. 

No.  31.  Spanish  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  peace  are  allowed  to  carry  arms,  but  only  those 
which  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  defence,  and  they*must  previously  obtain  special 
permission  from  the  commandant  of  marine  of  the  district  in  which  the  vessel  may  be  at  the 
time.  "In  time  of  war  only,  letters  of  marque  are  given,  and  vessels  are  also  commissioned  as 
privateers,  but  they  must  be  duly  authorized  by  the  Queen.  As  to  captures  by  the  latter, 
written  instructions  are  given  by  the  commandant  of  marine  respecting  this  and  other  matters, 
according  to  the  government  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time. 

No.  32.  The  information  I  have  given  in  the  foregoing  answers  has  been  afforded  to  me  by 
the  commanding  marine  officer  of  this  port  and  district,  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  my 
own  personal  experience. 

No.  33.  The  only  books  which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  published  in  Spain  on  the  afore 
said  subjects,  are  "Elemental  Notions  of  Marine  Laws  and  Eegulations,"  by  Jose  Marcelino 
Travieso,  in  the  year  1851,  and  a  former  work,  by  the  same  author,  published  in  1849,  com 
prising  the  same  subjects  ;  also,  the  Code  of  Laws  for  Commerce,  published  in  1829.  Said  books 
can  be  purchased,  and  their  cost  would  be  $1  to  $1  50  each.  Official  reports  are  seldom  pub 
lished,  and  can  only  be  obtained  from  the'government  at  Madrid. 

No.  34.  Most  of  the  foregoing  information  may  be  applied  to  Spain  generally. 
23  P 
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CUBA. 
H  A  V  A  X  A  . 

WILLIAM  H.  KOBERTSOX,  Acting  Consul. 

OCTOBER  11,  1855. 

I  am  at  last  enabled  to  transmit  to  you  the  answers  to  your  circular  of  October  8,  1853, 
which  I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  do  sooner.  Great  as  the  exertion  has  been  to  accom 
plish  this  work,  and  the  length  of  time  that  has  been  employed,  it  is  not  as  perfect  as  I  could 
wish.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  great  difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered  here  in 
collecting  information  from  any  official  source. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  Xo.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  6.  There  was  but  one  vessel  built,  of  which  the  capacity  was  120  tons. 

No.  7.  For  ribs  or  futtock  timbers,  sabicu,  majagua,  ruoruro,  and  mahogany  ;  for  keels, 
yaba  ;  for  beams,  sabicu,  moruro,  jocuma ;  for  top  timbers,  mahogany,  sabicu,  and  majagua  ; 
for  stern  timbers,  cedar  ;  for  deck  and  bottom,  pine  from  the  United  States.  These  are  all 
native  woods,  with  the  exception  of  the  piiie,  and,  probably,  as  good  as  any  in  the  world  for 
ship  building,  on  account  of  their  durability.  This  timber  is  brought  in  sizes  to  suit,  by  ship 
builders,  but  the  prices  do  not  correspond  to  the  measurement — the  smaller  timber  selling  for 
more  in  proportion,  on  account  of  its  having  been  got  out  of  young  trees,  while  the  larger  size 
of  timber  could  not  be  sawed  up  to  answer  the  same  purpose  with  the  same  strength.  Timber 
of  9  inches  square  sells  for  $1 .50  per  yard(«)  in  length  ;  of  12  inches  square,  $2  ;  and  of  18 
inches  square,  $4  per  yard  in  length. 

No.  8.  Pine  from  the  United  States  ;  the  duties  on  which  are  29A  per  cent.,  and  one  per  cent, 
on  the  product  of  the  multiplication  by  29£  on  the  valuation  of  $20  per  thousand. 

No.  9.  The  fastenings  are  copper,  and  cost  40  cents  per  pound. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  used,  as  it  lasts  much  longer,  and  when  taken  off  can  be  sold 
for  old  copper. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  improved  means  used  for  the  preservation  of  timber  ;  it  is  simply  sea 
soned. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  There  are  no  extensive  public  or  private  depositories  of  ship  timber. 

No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum,  obtained  from  the  United  States.  Pitch,  $3  50  per  barrel,  of 
100  Ibs.;  oakum,  $4  per  100  Ibs. 

No.  15.  Manilla  and  hemp :  manilla,  $7  50  per  100  Ibs.;  hemp,  $12  per  100  Ibs. 

No.  16.  Made  of  cotton  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

No.  17.  No  peculiarities — they  are  schooner  rigged. 

No.  18.  Common  anchors  from  the  United  States,  and  English  chain  cables,  common  and 
patent  blocks  ;  they  have  nothing  new,  all  these  are  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

No.  19.  They  use  common  rudders  with  tiller. 

No.  20.  There  are  none  but  small  vessels  built  here ; -they  are  well  built  for  safety  and  strength. 

No.  21.  They  are  not  so  fast  as  vessels  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  class. 

(o)100  English  yards  are  equal  to  108  varas,  or  Spanish  yards. 
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No.  22.  They  are  well  built  for  carrying  freight. 

No.  23.  From  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

No.  24.  They  are  natives  or  Spanish  subjects. 

No.  25.  They  are  paid  from  $4  to  $5  per  day,  and  obtained  from  having  served  their  time  as 
apprentices. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  extensive  private  ship  building  yards,  as.  vessels  built  here  are  of  a 
small  class  and  used  in  the  coasting  trade.  At  the  government  arsenal  a  few  large  class  vessels 
were  built  many  years  since,  and  they  have  all  the  conveniences  for  building  large  sized  vessels; 
but  they  cost  much  more  than  those  built  in  Spain,  from  lumber  exported  from  this  island,  on 
account  of  the  price  of  labor. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  docks,  either  public  or  private;  the  general  system  is  to  repair  vessels 
alongside  of  private  wharves. 

No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  can  use  the  wharves  spoken  of  in  the  above  if  necessary. 

No.  29.  There  is  a  marine  railway  in  the  arsenal,  belonging  to  the  government,  capable  of 
receiving  a  small  ship  or  a  large  size  brig  ;  cost  $200,000. 

No.  30.  The  vessels  built  here  being  of  a  small  class,  the  stocks  upon  which  they  are  built 
are  of  the  most  simple  construction.  • 

No.  31.  They  have  no  implements  which  are  not  used  in  the  United  States.  Their  tools  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  Spain. 

No.  32.  There  are  so  few  vessels  built  here  that  there  is  no  great  demand  for  the  use  of 
material.  There  are  no  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  small  coasting  vessels  built  here  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  repairs  are  so  expensive  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity  that 
vessels  undertake  repair,  and  those  only  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  reach  some  more  favorable 
port ;  therefore  any  large  shipments  would  find  a  slow  market. 

No.  33.  The  ship  timber  of  the  island  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  our  live  oak.  The  means  of 
transportation  are  not  favorable  to  its  shipment  from  this  consulate,  but  from  other  ports  it  is 
exported  to  the  mother  country,  and  also  to  England. 

No.  34.  The  schooners  built  here  sell  for  from  $4,000  to  $6,000,  making  from  $40  to  $50 
per  ton. 

No.  35.  American  vessels  can  be  sold  if  they  measure  400  tons  or  over,  but  there  is  no  great 
demand  ;  vessels  that  have  sold  here  best  have  been  small  clippers,  purchased  for  the  African 
slave  trade ;  but,  by  the  new  laws,  that  trade  has  been  very  much  checked,  and  such  vessels  are 
not  in  demand  now.  It  is  only  by  accident  that  vessels  are  sold  to  good  advantage  here. 

No.  36.  From  his  excellency  the  general  of  marines,  from  the  owners  of  ship  yards,  from 
merchants,  and  of  my  own  knowledge. 

No.  37.   There  has  been  nothing  published. 

No.  38.  Shipping  is  on  the  increase,  slightly,  on  account  of  the  increased  productions  of  the 
island.  Ship  building  does  not  increase. 

No.  39.  There  is  no  interest  in  favor  of  ship  building  here,  as  it  can  be  more  profitably 
carried  on  in  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

No.  40.  The  answers  to  the  above  queries  must  necessarily  be  very  meagre,  as  there  are  no 
extensive  ship  building  yards  in  this  consulate  ;  the  vessels  built  here  are  small  class  schooners, 
built  for  the  coasting  trade,  bringing  the  products  of  the  country  near  the  coast  to  the  larger 
seaports,  and  sailed  by  men  who  are  not  navigators,  and  not  styled  captains.  With  the  excep 
tion  of  the  compass  they  have  no  nautical  instruments  on  board. 
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QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  total  number  of  seamen  of  this  port  suffers  great  variations  hy  the  natural  move 
ment  of  the  vessels  in  their  different  voyages.  Only  Spanish  sailors  are  shipped,  because  the 
shipment  of  foreigners  is  prohibited  in  the  Ordenanza  of  Matriculas  ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  are  not  shipped  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  island. 

No.  2.  The  complement  of  the  crew  of  a  Spanish  vessel  is  one- fifth  more,  on  an  average, 
than  that  of  an  American  vessel.  In  the  coasting  trade,  the  managers  of  the  schooners  sail 
them  for  a  stated  amount  for  each  trip,  and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  vessel,  for  which  reason 
they  use  great  economy  in  men,  but  they  never  attempt  to  leave  port  in  bad  weather.  In 
steamships,  the  complement  of  crew  is  also  in  the  same  proportion.  For  duties  of  officers,  see 
answer  to  question  No.  5  of  this  same  series. 

No.  3.  For  going  in  and  out  of  port  only. 

No.  4.  Not  usually. 

No.  5.  There  is.  Annexed  is  a  translation  from  the  "  Codigo  de  Comercio,"  promulgated 
andjaanctioned  on  the  3d  of  May,  1829,  commencing  at  Article  634  and  extending  to  Article 
722,  inclusive.  It  is  that  portion  of  the  code  which  refers  to  seamen. 

No.  6.  There  are  two  private  marine  hospitals,  as  referred  to  in  answer  to  question  No.  15, 
Series  No.  Ill,  and  there  is  also  a  government  hospital — San  Juan  de  Dios — where  persons 
without  means  are  admitted  free  of  expense  ;  but  for  seamen  permanently  disabled  there  is  no 
provision. 

No.  7.  There  are  no  shipping  masters  ;  sailors  are  shipped  by  masters  of  vessels  by  private 
contract  made  between  the  parties  themselves,  and  legalized  by  the  "  Commandante  de  Ma 
triculas." 

No.  8.  They  do  seek  foreign  service  generally,  but  it  is  entirely  forbidden  by  law.  Foreign 
vessels  in  actual  distress  for  men  sometimes  obtain  special  permission  from  the  marine  authority 
to  ship  Spanish  sailors. 

No.  9.  They  are  not  usually. 

No.  10.  There  are  no  stipulated  rations  and  allowances.  Their  provisions  differ  but  little 
from  the  kind  furnished  in  our  merchant  service — such  as  salt  beef,  salt  pork,  beans,  peas, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  biscuit,  coffee,  and  an  allowance  of  rum,  or,  in  sailing  from  wine 
countries,  wine.  It  is  customary  to  give  rations  of  rum  or  wine.  For  offences  for  which  wages 
are  forfeited,  how  paid,  &c.,  see  answer  to  question  No.  5  of  this  same  series. 

No.  11.  All  Spanish  vessels  are  obliged  by  law  to  carry  a  medicine  chest,  for  which  the 
captain  is  responsible.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  outfit  of  clothing  ;  advances  are  some 
times  paid  as  the  parties  may  agree. 

No.  12.  There  is  provision  made  by  law  that  they  shall  be  returned  to  the  place  from  which 
they  sailed  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel.  (See  answer  to  question  No.  5.) 

No.  13.  The  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  cannot  punish  a  sailor  for  any  crime  or  fault 
committed,  but  he  may  imprison  and  deliver  him  to  the  naval  authorities,  to  be  punished  as 
they  may  decide. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  sailors  is  slightly  on  the  increase,  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
shipping  and  the  facility  of  furnishing  sailors  from  the  boatmen  and  fishermen.  Most  of  the 
Spanish  sailors  proceed  from  Old  Spain. 
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No.  15.  Sailors  are  usually  obtained  from  the  seaport  towns.  Spanish  boys,  employed  in  the 
fisheries  and  boating,  are  subject  to  be  compelled  to  ser  re  in  the  navy  for  a  term  of  years. 
There  is  an  apprenticeship  for  the  education  of  officers  in  the  merchant  service.  Pilots  are  a 
distinct  class  from  seamen  ;  they  have  no  apprenticeship,  and  receive  the  practical  education 
which  fits  them  for  their  business  by  long  service  as  boatmen,  or  as  managers  of  the  little 
coasting  schooners  ,of  the  island,  and  also  as  seamen  on  board  of  meu-of-war,  and  usually 
receive  their  situation  as  a  reward  for  a  good  service. 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  in  the  naval  service  are  very  low — they  are  $9,  $7,  and  $4  per 
month — out  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  provision  and  clothing. 
The  inducements  are  impressment  for  a  term  of  years. 

No.  IT.  They  are  exempt  from  civil  duties,  and  the  taxes  of  this  island  are  all  indirect  ;  they 
are  liable  to  impressment  in  the  naval  service. 

No.  18.  They  are. 

No.  19.  Foreign  sailors  cannot  enter  into  the  Spanish  service. 

No.  20.  For  intelligence,  activity,  and  skill,  they  are  decidedly  inferior,  but  the  officers  are 
well  skilled  in  the  science  of  navigation,  and,  on  account  of  the  strictness  of  their  laws,  are 
remarkably  prudent. 

No.  21.  Spanish  sailors  pursue  the  same  theory  of  navigation  as  navigators  of  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France,  generally.  Their  books  of  instruction  are,  many  of  them,  transla 
tions  from  the  English.  Pupils  in  learning  study  "  Course  of  Elementary  Marine  Studies," 
written,  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  by  Don  Gabriel  Ciscar,  in  2  volumes.  They  use  same  instru 
ments  as  other  navigators,  procured  from  the  United  States,  England,  and  France. 

No.  22.  From  the  general  of  marine,  and  merchants  of  the  city,  and  from  my  own  knowledge. 

No.  23.  There  has  been  nothing  new  published  upon  the  subject. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  4.  Number  of  vessels  entered,  756,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  308,721  tons. 

No.  6.  Number  of  Spanish  vessels  of  this  consulate  of  more  than  20  tons,  270,  and  of  less  than 
50  tons,  33  ;  proportion,  eight  to  one. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Spanish  vessels  is  from  the  north  of  Europe,  France,  and 
Italy.  Dry  goods,  hardware,  coal,  cutlery,  instruments,  machinery,  and  some  provisions,  the 
latter  coming  mostly  from  Spain  ;  also,  liquors  of  various  kinds,  &c.  Keturn  trips,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  coffee,  to  Europe,  or  tobacco,  coffee,  and. light  freights,  or  in  ballast,  to  New  Orleans  or 
Mobile,  taking  cotton  or  other  freights  to  Europe.  Times  of  voyages  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
from  50  to  70  and  80  days. 

No.  8.  The  coasting  trade  is  bringing  the  products  of  the  island  near  the  small  ports,  which 
are  not  ports  of  entry,  to  the  larger  seaports  to  find  a  market,  and  also  to  carry  provisions, 
machinery,  &c.,  to  the  country. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  in  any  but  coasting  trade  ;  but  the  tonnage 
duty,  and  duties  upon  goods  imported,  are  much  more  than  in  Spanish  vessels. 

No.  11.  (a)  The  tonnage  duties  on  domestic  vessels  are  62|  cents  per  ton,  and  balance  of  1  per 

(a)  Although  some  of  the  facts  embodied  in  this  return,  especially  those  embraced  in  the  answers  numbered  11,  12,  13, 
14,  17,  and  18,  of  Queries  No.  Ill,  have  appeared,  in  a  different  form,  in  other  portions  of  this  Report,  still,  as  the  facts 
are  important,  and  the  space  demanded  for  their  insertion  is  inconsiderable,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  repeat  them. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  other  returns. 
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cent.,  while  upon  foreign  vessels  they  are  $1  50,  and  balance  of  1  per  cent.  Interpreter's  fee, 
$2  ;  translation  of  manifest,  $4.  Light  duties,  foreign  vessels  pay  6£  cents  per  ton,  Spanish 
vessels  3^  cents  per  ton  ^besides,  goods  entered  from  foreign  vessels  pay  about  10  per  cent,  more 
duty  than  from  domestic  or  Spanish  vessels. 

No.  14.  Vessels  quarantined  incur  the  expense  of  pilotage,  the  quarantine  ground  being  in 
the  inner  harbor.  Health  visit,  $2,  and  $1  for  every  day  that  she  is  quarantined.  Should  she 
have  goods  requiring  fumigation,  the  operation  is  done  on  board  the  lazaretto  ship,  and  25  cents 
are  exacted  for  each  package  of  whatever  size,  that  is,  every  package  that  enters  the  lazaretto. 
All  vessels  must  bring  a  bill  of  health,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Spanish  consul,  if  coming 
from  a  foreign  port,  under  the  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  quarantine  for  seven  days.  The 
Spanish  consul's  fee  of  authentication  is  $2. 

No.  15.  There  are  two  marine  hospitals,  both  private,  and  it  is  customary  for  foreign  vessels 
to  make  a  contract  immediately  upon  coming  into  port,  paying  from  $3  to  $5  per  head  for  all 
the  crew  of  the  vessel,  whether  she  remained  a  long  or  a  short  time.  In  case  of  sickness,  the 
invalid  is  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  receives  all  necessary  medical  assistance  and  care  without 
further  charge.  But  in  case  this  contract  is  not  made,  the  charge  is  $2  per  day  for  sailors,  $3  for 
mates,  and  $4  for  captains. 

No.  16.  Answered  fully  in  the  above. 

No.  1*7.  Vessels  which  discharge  at  wharf,  discharge  over  the  bows.  Wharfage,  1£  cent  per 
ton  daily  ;  the  day  is  estimated  as  follows  :  10,000  bricks  or  tiles,  1,000  quintals  of  logwood, 
20  tons  coal,  20,000  feet  of  lumber,  500  hogshead  shooks,  600  hogshead  of  sugar  box  shooks, 
60  bales  of  cotton,  10,000  hoop  poles.  Fractions  of  more  than  one-half  a  day  are  counted  a  day. 
Vessels  that  load  in  the  harbor  have  not  to  pay  wharfage  dues  while  loading. 

No.  18.  The  passenger  who  intends  to  remain  permanently,  must  bring  a  passport,  signed 
by  the  Spanish  consul  from  the  port  from  which  he  sails,  in  default  of  which  he  will  be  fined 
$10  and  the  vessel  $25  ;  he  will  also  be  made  a  prisoner,  if  he  does  not  present  bonds,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  police,  of  his  good  character.  He  may  then  obtain  a  passport  by  presenting 
a  memorial  to  the  highest  authority.  The  passenger  who  is  in  transit  need  not  bring  a  pass 
port  from  the  port  from  which  he  sailed,  and  may  obtain  a  landing  permit  at  $1  expense.  He 
who  comes  to  remain  pays  $2,  and  $2  to  the  consul  of  the  port  from  which  he  sailed.  The 
baggage  passes  through  the  custom-house  for  inspection  by  the  officers,  who  are  very  gentle 
manly  in  performing  this  duty. 

No.  19.  The  charges  for  storage  in  the  custom-house  are  1  percent.,  and  can  remain  one  year. 
The  fixed  price  for  drayage  to  any  part  of  the  city  within  the  wall  is  25  cents  per  load  of  one- 
half  ton  weight,  if  not  too  bulky. 

No.  20.  The  small  coasting  steamers  have  been  built  mostly  in  the  United  States  ;  they  have 
beam  engines,  and  average  about  150  horse  power.  The  engines  were  not  bought  separately. 
The  larger  class  of  steamers  have  all  been  built  in  England,  and  havePenn's  oscillating  engines, 
and  average  about  500  horse  pflwer.  Some  have  propellers  and  others  have  paddle  wheels. 

No.  21.  Bituminous  coal,  obtained  from  England,  costs  about  $7  per  ton;  quality  not  the  best. 

No.  22.  Increasing  slightly,  on  account  of  the  increased  productions  of  the  island. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  with  this  port,  shows  a  small  increase  annually, 
checked,  however,  by  the  extraordinary  increase  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

No.  24.  The  only  legitimate  means  that  I  can  conceive  of  promoting  the  navigation  and 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  is  a  liberal  treaty  of  commerce. 
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No.  25.  The  produce  of  the  island.  The  only  articles  shipped  from  here  to  the  United  States 
are  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tobacco  and  segars  ;  also  fruit,  most  of  it  shipped  under  orders  from 
the  United  States.  I  know  of  no  article  that  could  be  shipped  to  a  greater  extent. 

No.  26.  I  know  of  no  article  that  can  be  shipped  advantageously  from  the  United  States, 
under  the  present  rate  of  duties  and  commercial  restrictions,  except  by  accident ;  such  as  an 
article  arriving  here  when  it  is  very  scarce. 

No.  27.  There  is  seldom  merchandise  imported  from  foreign  countries  under  the  Ameri 
can  flag.  The  shipments  of  produce  to  Europe  are  made,  to  a  great  extent,  in  American  vessels. 
There  is  no  domestic  trade  in  which  American  vessels  can  participate.  Foreign  merchandise, 
arriving  in  Spanish  bottoms,  pays  10  per  cent,  less  duties.  The  trade  with  South  America, 
bringing  jerked  beef,  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  Spanish  flag.  The  amount  of  tonnage  em 
ployed  in  this  branch  alone  cannot  be  less  than  50,000  tons  annually.  These  difficulties  cannot 
be  overcome,  except  by  treaty,  as  before  observed. 

No.  28.  In  this  particular,  the  Spanish  vessels  are  poorly  provided  ;  they  seldom  have  more 
than  two  boats — one  very  small  for  use  of  captain,  and  a  launch.  There  is  a  very  heavy  duty 
upon  American  boats,  and  they  would  not  sell  profitably. 

No.  29.  There  are  several  coasting  steamers.  There  is  one  line  from  Havana  to  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  one  to  Cardenas,  and  one  to  Matanzas.  But  none  of  tHese,  although  fast  steamers,  carry 
the  mail.  There  is  a  line  of  steamers  recently  established  from  the  Havana  to  Vigo,  in  Spain. 
This  line  is  owned  by  a  company,  and  the  steamers  are  new — recently  arrived  from  England. 
They  have  Penn's  oscillating  engines,  and  are  propellers,  built  of  iron,  and  after  the  most  ap 
proved  modern  style. 

No.  30.  Vessels  are  insured  by  policy,  signed  by  a  president  and  secretary,  as  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  insurance  brokers  ;  and,  therefore,  the  parties  interested  effect  their  in 
surance  with  the  president  themselves.  If  a  vessel  is  lost,  the  insurers  require  protest  of  captain, 
and  other  papers  proving  the  loss,  and  it  is  paid  in  thirty  days  after  proof.  Spanish  officers  never 
insure  freight,  and  on  vessels,  hull,  &c.,  only  pay  total  loss,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed. 
The  rates  of  insurance  depend  upon  the  voyage  and  character  of  the  vessel,  but  are  generally 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  insurance  offices  here  are  branches  of  insu 
rance  offices  in  Spain,  and  governed  by  an  agent  and  directors  chosen  from  merchants  here,  ex 
cept  the  old  established  Havana  Marine  Insurance  Company. 

No.  31.  They  are  allowed  to  be  armed  in  time  of  war,  and  are  considered  privateers  or 
merchantmen  at  the  disposition  of  those  who  own  them;  the  prizes  are  disposed  of  by  the  naval 
tribunal. 

No.  32.  Brom  the  general  of  marine,  and  merchants,  and  of  my  own  knowledge. 

No.  33.  There  has  been  nothing  published. 

No.  34.  No  merchant  vessels  are  permitted  to  come  in  or  go  out  of  port  from  sunset  until 
sunrise.  m 

In  regard  to  the  tables,  every  exertion  has  been  made  to  fill  them  agreeably  to  the  form  pro 
posed,  but  it  can  only  be  done  through  the  records  of  the  public  offices,  the  access  to  which  has 
been  denied  me  ;  whence  the  impossibility  of  giving  the  required  information. 

APPENDIX.— The  system  of  trade  in  this  place  is  peculiar — a  system  of  monopoly,  without 
being  a  licensed  monopoly  ;  but  by  a  combination  of  capital,  particularly  on  almost  all  articles 
from  the  United  States,  such  as  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  &c.;  I  do  not  allude  to  flour, 
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because  the  article  is  seldom  imported,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  duties,  $10  50  per  barrel. 
For  all  articles  of  the  provision  kind,  there  is  never  but  one  buyer — never  but  one  bidder  ;  no 
outsider  dare  interfere.  When  the  purchase  is  made,  it  is  divided  according  to  the  several  wants. 
Hence  the  great  loss  in  most  of  the  articles  coming  from  the  United  States,  unless  the  article 
arrives  during  a  period  of  great  scarcity  ;  but  if  they  meet  an  ordinary  stock,  they  are  left  to 
the  mercy  of  this  combination,  or  the  one  individual  who  represents  the  combination.  In  many 
instances  the  articles  are  perishable,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  store  ;  and  if  they  were 
not,  the  charges  of  labor  and  storage  are  so  high,  that  it  would  be  a  loss  under  any  circumstances. 
In  dry  goods,  and  the  general  imports  from  Europe,  this  combination  does  not  exist.  It  is  more 
confined  to  articles  of  necessity.  These  articles  are,  of  course,  sold  on  the  wharf,  not  by  the 
merchant  or  consignee  himself,  but  by  his  wharf  clerk  ;  the  merchant  himself  seldom  or  never 
sees  the  article,  and  perhaps  knows  not  the  market  value  ;  the  transaction  is  left  to  this  wharf 
clerk,  who  is  frequently  in  connexion  with  this  combination.  Instances  have  occurred  of  these 
clerks,  upon  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  retiring  in  a  few  years  with  from  §100,000  to  $150,000. 
There  are,  perhaps,  20  or  25  of  these  men  employed  on  the  wharf — the  representatives  of  the 
leading  houses — as  commission  merchants.  When  articles  are  imported  not  specified  in  the 
tariff,  they  are  valued  by  military  officers,  who,  perhaps,  have  never  heard  of  the  article.  A  value 
is  put  down  in  some  instances  of  four  times  its  cost,  so  that  the  duties  alone  are  frequently  from 
100  to  150  per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  in  connexion  with  this,  that  but 
one  or  two  Americans  are  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  here.  Charles  Tyng,  esq.,  may  be 
considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  ship  agent.  Burnham  &  Co.  is  an  old  Spanish  house.  Mr. 
Burnham  himself,  has  been  so  long  here,  that  he  has,  in  a  measure,  lost  his  identity  as  an 
American.  These  two  individuals  are  the  only  Americans  engaged  in  commerce  ;  and  the 
same  assertion  applies  to  mechanics,  except  engineers  on  plantations  and  railroads,  who 
possess  capacity  which  proprietors  cannot  find  among  their  own  countrymen,  and  therefore  are 
forced  to  employ  them.  The  causes  of  this  exclusion  is  apparent  to  any  one  of  observation 
who  has  lived  here  for  any  length  of  time.  Merchants  and  traders  are  all  licensed,  (Matri- 
culados,)  also  in  all  trades.  Take,  for  instance,  a  baker  :  he  first  takes  a  license  to  bake,  and 
then  takes  a  license  to  build  an  oven  ;  he  must  then  take  a  license  for  his  horse  and  cart ;  also, 
license  for  the  driver  ;  and  if  he  goes  beyond  his  district,  must  have  a  license  to  do  so  ;  all  of 
which  charges  for  licenses  are  enormous  ;  before  he  commences  baking,  he  must  call  a  board  of 
licensed  engineers  to  see  if  he  has  complied  with  all  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  such  a 
trade  ;  he  is  bound,  also,  to  take  two  Spanish  apprentices  to  teach  them  the  trade.  A  similar 
system  applies  to  all  trades.  Butchers,  after  all  their  licenses  are  procured,  pay  so  much  per 
head  on  each  animal  slaughtered — beef  $4,  hogs  $3,  sheep  $3.  Brokers,  both  produce  and 
exchange  brokers,  are  also  licensed,  for  which  they  pay  $2,000  each  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
with  the  notaries  public.  The  latter  vocation  seems  to  be  an  inheritance  ;  in  case  of  death,  the 
eldest  son  takes  the  place  of  the  father,  on  the  payment  of  $2,000.  There  are  some  families,  I 
understand,  who  have  paid  to  the  government  as  much  as  $10,000.  There  is  a  nautical  free 
school  here  where  any  one  can  send  his  children  to  learn  navigation  ;  and  after  the  student  has 
pursued  his  studies,  and  passed  an  examination,  with  his  certificate  thereof,  any  Spanish  vessel 
is  bound  to  receive  him. 
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MATANZAS. 

EDWARD  WORREL,  Consul. 

APRIL  28,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  the  department  the  answers,  so  far  as  I  could  obtain  them,  to 
the  queries  propounded  in  the  circular  of  October  8,  1853.  The  labor  has  been  great  to  obtain 
the  limited  information  I  have,  and  this  arises  from  two  causes  :  1st,  the  extreme  suspicion  of 
government  officers  when  anything  unusual  is  asked  of  them  ;  and,  2d,  my  limited  experience 
in  the  office. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  4.  By  the  law  of  colonization,  foreigners  are  prohibited  owning  vessels  or  engaging  in 
mercantile  business  until  they  are  domiciliated  and  have  been  five  years  in  the  country,  unless 
they  are  connected  with  a  Spaniard  in  business  ;  and  then  the  vessel  must  be  commanded  and 
named  by  Spaniards  either  for  foreign,  coasting,  or  internal  trade. 

No.  5.  Cubans  can  own  foreign  built  vessels,  and  do  so  in  several  instances,  but  there  is  a 
regular  proceeding  to  be  followed  before  they  can  do  so  :  1st,  they  must  memorialize  the  captain 
general  for  his  consent.  If  this  consent  is  given,  the  seller  must  present  the  register  of  the 
vessel  and  then  prove  he  has  the  power  to  sell ;  2d,  they  then  go  to  a  notary  to  verify  the  bill 
of  sale.  Her  name  is  then  changed,  and  also  her  flag.  But  the  vessel  can  be  purchased  by  a 
Cuban  without  the  consent  of  the  captain  general,  when,  in  such  cases,  she  does  not  change 
her  name  or  her  flag.  But  when  the  latter  course  is  pursued,  it  must  be  done  privately  and 
secretly,  because,  if  known,  they  are  subject  to  a  penalty.  In  the  case  of  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  a  domestic  vessel  no  such  permission  is  required,  but  it  is  sold  and  bought  as  other 
articles  are. 

No.  6.  There  has  been  built  one  steamer  in  Matanzas  since  the  settlement  of  the  place,  and 
she  is  a  perfect  failure.  She  is  now  lying  moored  in  the  harbor,  where  she  has  been  since  her 
completion,  which  has  been  from  two  to  three  years.  Of  sailing  vessels  but  one  a  year  has 
been  built  in  this  place,  the  chief  building  being  that  of  lighters. 

No.  7.  For  timber,  the  cedar  and  mahogany  of  Cuba  ;  for  planking,  North  Carolina  pitch 
pine  ;  for  decks,  the  same,  procured  from  North  Carolina,  and  brought  by  American  vessels. 
Duty  on  timber,  $6  per  M  feet ;  the  cost  at  the  ship  yard  from  $36  to  $40  per  M  feet,  American 
board  measure  ;  quality  good. 

No.  8.  For  masts  and  spars,  North  Carolina  pine,  and  cost,  for  masts,  from  $100  to  $200  ; 
for  yards  and  small  spars,  according  to  the  above  price.  Duty,  29^  per  cent,  on  valuation  here. 

No.  9.  The  fastenings  are  copper  nails  and  spikes,  costing  from  3^2  to  50  cents  per  pound, 
and  procured  from  England  and  the  United  States.  Duty  valuation,  $25  on  100  pounds,  and 
29|  per  cent,  on  that  valuation. 

No.  10.  None  but  copper  sheathing  used  on  all  sized  vessels,  and  procured  from  the  United 
States  and  England.  Duty  same  as  on  spikes  and  nails  of  copper. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  means  used  for  the  seasoning  or  preserving  of  timber,  but  it  is  cut 
down  in  the  woods  and  sent  immediately  to  the  yards  and  used  in  the  green  state. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  There  are  no  depositories  of  the  kind,  either  public  or  private,  at  this  port. 
24  P 
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No.  14.  The  materials  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  procured  from  the  United 
States. 

No.  15.  Manilla,  or  American,  or  Kussian  hemp.  The  Manilla  costs  18|  cents  per  pound ; 
American,  16  cents  per  pound  ;  Russian,  from  18  to  20  cents  per  pound.  The  quality  is  that 
used  by  American  vessels. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  made  of  American  cotton  canvas,  and  procured  from  the  United  States  ; 
sometimes  of  liussian  canvas,  though  of  the  latter  very  little  is  used. 

No.  17.  They  are  generally  pilot  boat  rigged  ;  some,  however,  carry  a  small  topsail  and 
large  foresail. 

No.  18.  They  generally  have  on  board  a  large  kedge,  and  when  in  port  they  have  their  reg 
ular  mooring  anchor,  which  is  stationary  in  the  harbor.  Their  cables  are  chains  invariably, 
and  they  are  all  procured  from  the  United  States  and  England.  The  blocks  are  the  same  as 
those  of  other  vessels,  and  procured  from  the  United  States. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  rudder  or  steerage. 

No.  20.  The  materials  of  which  they  are  made  show  they  are  strong  and  safe,  the  cedar  and 
mahogany  lasting  a  long  time,  longer,  it  is  said,  than  live  oak.  They  consider  here  a  vessel 
is  only  just  seasoned  at  10  or  12  years'  service,  being  better  then  than  when  first  launched. 

No.  21.  They  compare  favorably,  and  from  their  build,  being  sharp  forward  and  aft,  and 
flat  amidships,  will  sail  well. 

No.  22.  They  do  not  compare  well  as  to  carrying,  as  they  do  not  stow  comparatively  with 
length  and  breadth. 

No.  23.  They  are  seldom  subjected  to  any  repairs  for  at  least  6  years,  and  then  re-caulking 
is  the  principal  thing  required,  and  they  will  last  for  20  years  and  upwards.  There  are  some 
that  have  been  built  over  that  time  and  they  are  in  excellent  order  yet. 

No.  24.  There  is  but  one  master  workman  at  this  port,  and  he  is  a  Creole  of  this  island. 

No.  25.  Wages  from  $3  50  to  $4  50  per  day,  and  shipwrights  are  masters  of  Spain.  No 
foreigner  is  allowed  to  work  at  that  trade  here,  unless  he  has  served  the  Spanish  government 
from  4  to  8  years  in  the  naval  service  or  merchant  marine. 

No.  26.  There  is  but  one  ship  building  yard  in  the  consulate,  a  private  one  situated  in  Mat- 
anzas — a  very  small  one.  Its  cost  can  be  but  small,  and  its  dimensions  very  limited,  as  it  is 
confined  to  building  small  vessels  and  launches. 

No.  27.  There  is  but  the  one  described  above,  where  repairs  are  done.  No  docks  exist  here, 
public  or  private. 

No.  28.  All  vessels  are  permitted  to  be  repaired  at  this  yard,  but  the  terms  I  do  not  know  ; 
they  are  according  to  the  work  done,  and  very  high. 

Nos.  29,  30,  and  31.  None  whatever,  everything  is  in  the  plainest  and  most  common   style. 
No.  32.  None,  except  the  yellow  pine,  for  timber,  masts,  and  spars,  which  was  described  in 
in  answer  to  Nos.  7  and  8  ;  the  prices  were  also  stated  in  the  preceding  answer. 

No.  33.  The  mahogany  and  cedar  would  be  very  useful  in  the  United  States,  and  be  better 
than  most  of  the  wood  now  used.  The  cedar  particularly,  in  preference  to  the  oak,  for  knees, 
&c.,  &c.,  as  it  lasts  longer. 

No.  34.  There  are  no  particular  charges  per  ton  ;  all  vessels  and  launches  are  built  by  con 
tract. 

No.  35.  At  the  present,  no  such  sales  could  be  made,  nor  do  I  think  that  under  the  present 
government  it  would  ever  offer  a  sufficient  field  to  warrant  the  speculation. 
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No.  36.  From  merchants,  the  tariff,  shipwrights,  and  official  records  of  the  island. 

No.  37.  There  are  books  of  the  kind,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  procure  them. 

No.  38.  It  is,  like  everything  else  here,  in  statu  quo.  If  it  should  decline  there  would  be  none 
of  it.  There  is  no  prospect  of  increase  under  present  circumstances. 

No.  39.  If  an  interest  was  felt  by  any  one  here  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  any  American 
improvement,  he  would  be  afraid  to  exhibit  it. 

No.  40.  The  answer  to  39  applies  to  Cuba  generally. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  Cuban  merchant  service  as  reported  at  this  port 
and  Cardenas  is :  in  foreign  trade,  26  ;  in  coasting  trade  135,  all  from  Spain,  none  others  being 
permitted  to  serve. 

No.  2.  The  complement  of  a  coasting  schooner  is  from  3  to  5  men  in  the  whole  crew,  including 
captain,  who  is  the  only  officer,  and  who,  although  supreme  in  command,  when  loading  or 
unloading,  works  as  hard  as  any  of  his  men.  The  only  two  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
from  this  port  are  a  barque  and  a  brig.  The  former  has  a  crew  of  15,  captain  included  ;  and 
the  latter  a  crew  of  11,  captain  included.  There  are  but  two  steam  vessels  which  belong  to  this 
port,  one  has  a  crew  of  9,  and  the  other  of  8,  including  captain,  mate  and  second  mate.  The 
captains  of  these  vessels  do  not  work  as  those  of  the  coasters,  but  simply  attend  to  the  legitimate 
duties  of  the  vessel. 

No.  3.  They  are  employed  merely  in  coming  in  and  going  out  of  port. 

No.  4.  No. 

No.  5.  There  is  a  code  of  laws,  but  it  is  not  to  be  procured  at  this  place. 

No.  6.  There  is  a  large  and  commodious  government  hospital,  besides  several  private  ones, 
that  seamen  have  access  to  by  paying  the  customary  fees. 

No.  7.  They  are  obtained  here  as  in  all  other  places  ;  if  any  are  here,  and  out  of  employment, 
they  are  shipped  as  others  are. 

No.  8.  They  are  positively  prohibited  from  going  into  foreign  service ;  and  if  a  captain 
engages  in  this  duty,  without  the  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  he  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
for  so  doing. 

No.  9.  No. 

No.  10.  Rations  are  the  same  in  the  coasters  as  on  shore  ;  wine  (red  or  claret)  is  always 
allowed.  Wages  are  never  forfeited,  and  are  paid  by  the  captain  on  termination  of  the  trip,  at 
from  $17  to  $25  for  the  long  or  short  run. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  for  medicine,  clothing,  or  outfit  ;  advance  wages  are  seldom 
paid,  and  when  so,  it  is  by  favor,  not  by  right. 

No.  12.  They  do  not  go  on  foreign  voyages. 

No.  13.  The  punishment  is  very  severe,  both  in  foreign  and  coasting  vessels  ;  the  lash,  the 
stocks,  &c.,  the  discipline  is  very  strict. 

No.  14.  There  are  none,  the  sailors  here  being  old  Spaniards. 

No.  15.  Answered  by  No.  14. 

No.  16.  They  are  compelled  to  enter  by  conscription  after  the  age  of  18,  and  their  pay  is  very 
small,  the  government  finding  everything.  There  is  no  inducement  to  enter  the  service,  except 
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that,  after  serving  their  term  out  of  4  to  8  years,  they  are  entitled  to  the  appointment  of  pilots 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  They  are  also  the  only  pilots  that  can  be  employed  in  the 
merchant  marine. 

No.  17.  They  are  exempted  from  civil  and  military  duty  and  from  all  tax,  except  property  tax. 

No.  18.  In  case  of  war  or  scarcity  of  naval  sailors,  the  merchant  sailor  is  subject  to  conscription 
and  impressment. 

No.  19.  They  cannot  enter  under  any  circumstances,  such  positions  being  reserved  for  those 
who  have  served  in  the  navy. 

No.  20.  There  are  no.  Cuban  sailors,  but  those  engaged  in  Cuban  commerce  from  Spain  are 
intelligent  and  active,  and  are  skilled  in  navigation. 

No.  21.  As  was  stated  in  the  previous  answers,  the  sailors  who  navigate  in  merchant  vessels 
in  Cuba  are  those  who  have  served  their  time  in  the  naval  service  of  Spain,  and  what  navigation 
they  are  acquainted  with  has  been  learned  in  that  service  ;  but  what  peculiar  theory  or  system 
of  navigation  is  adopted  by  Spain  I  have  no  means  to  ascertain.  As  regards  instruments  used 
by  coasters,  they  have  none,  in  some  instances  not  even  a  compass. 

No.  22.  Same  as  before. 

No.  23.  None. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  Instead  of  1852,  I  shall  substitute  that  of  1854,  as  I  can  procure  that  year's  statistics 
only.  In  1854,  according  to  official  reports,  at  Matarizas  and  Cardenas  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  Cuban  vessels  was  1,864  tons,  of  which  in  foreign  trade  there  was  444  tons.  At  Cardenas  the 
tonnage  of  coasters  was  1,118  tons. 

Nos.  2  to  6.  A  portion  of  the  information  required  by  these  questions  may  be  found  in  the 
following — 

Statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Matanzas,  during  the 
years  1850,  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  with  the  amount  of  tonnage,  &c. 

COASTERS. 


Years. 

No.  of  vessels.           Tons. 

Men. 

1850 

351                  17,552 

1,401 

1851 

365 

18,257 

1,468 

1852 

322 

15,976 

1,359 

1853 

433 

21,593 

1,747 

Foreign  vessels. 

VESSELS  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


Years. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1850 

345 

69,226 

2,887 

1851 

397 

84,313 

3,381 

1852 

325 

69,866 

2,885 

1853 

379 

84,176 

3,308 

MATANZAS. 
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The  following  list  embraces  English  and  French  vessels,  and  those  of  all  other  nations,  except 

American  and  Spanish : 


Years. 

I 
No.  of  vessels.   > 

Tons. 

Men. 

1850 

144 

31,723 

1,557 

1851 

174 

33,  895 

1,865 

1852 

151 

32,720 

1,486 

1853 

127 

26,457 

1,263 

SPANISH   VESSELS. 


Years. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1850 

134 

24,  393 

1,704 

1851 

128 

26,177 

1,744 

1852 

149 

29,799 

1,740 

1853 

135 

26,455 

1,648 

No.  7.  The  outward  cargo  is  the  produce  of  the  island,  viz :  sugar,  molasses,  honey,  and 
"  chapapote,"  a  mineral  pitch.  The  inward  is  flour  and  merchandise.  The  route  is  direct 
from  a  port  in  the  island  to  a  port  in  Spain.  I  have  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  character 
of  the  voyage  or  the  price  of  freights  per  ton,  barrel,  or  otherwise  ;  and  as  there  are  but  two 
engaged  in  this  trade,  the  information  would  amount  to  nothing  if  obtained. 

No.  8.  Ropes,  timber,  bricks,  wax,  merchandise,  sugar,  and  molasses,  to  Havana  and  other 
places. 

No.  9.  Answered  by  No.  8,  as  the  internal  trade  is  the  same. 

No.  10.  No  foreign  vessel  is  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coasting  or  internal  trade.  I  know 
of  no  treaty  affecting  the  subject  ;  it  is  governed  by  positive  law,  but  I  cannot  get  it  to  refer  to  ; 
it  is,  however,  prohibited  by  decree. 

No.  11.  All  foreign  vessels  enter  and  clear  under  the  same  regulations  ;  no  distinction  is 
made. 

No.  12.  (a)  Every  foreign  vessel  that  enters  the  harbor  is  subject  to  the  following  charges: 
tonnage  duties,  per  ton,  $1  50  ;  light  money,  per  ton,  6£-  cents  ;  hospital  dues,  each  vessel, 
$2  ;  health  visit,  per  ton,  3  cents  ;  harbor  master,  pilot,  and  governor's  signature,  $19  ;  inter 
preter's  fees  and  transmitting  manifest,  §8  ;  opening  register  (or  permission  to  load)  and  clear 
ing,  $27  ;  stamps  and  fort  pass,  $2  50  ;  custom-house  visit,  discharging,  and  extract,  $28. 

No.  13  Each  port  in  the  island  has  its  own  Pilots'  Regulations,  made  by  the  captain  of  the 
port,  as  they  are  entirely  under  his  directions.  The  pilots  are  simply  "  matriculados"  made  by 
him,  and  he  employs  them  ;  and,  although  they  charge  a  certain  sum,  they  get  what  he  chooses 
to  give.  The  charges  are  different  at  different  ports,  as  each  has  its  own  regulations.  At 
Matanzas,  the  charge  is  for  pilot,  whether  the  vessel  takes  one  or  not,  for  in  and  out,  $12  ; 
captain  of  the  port,  $6;  governor's  signature,  $1  ;  which  makes  the  $19,  as  stated  in  answer  to 
No.  12.  At  Cardenas,  (a  port  in  my  consulate,)  for  vessels  drawing  7  to  10  feet,  $12  ;  for  each 

(a)  See  note,  p.  181. 
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additional  foot,  $2  ;  anchorage,  §6.  The  pilots  can  be  relied  on  for  safety.  There  are  no  laws 
except  what  are  made  by  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  14.  All  vessels  from  foreign  ports  must  bring  a  clean  bill  of  health  signed  by  a  Spanish 
consul,  where  there  is  one,  and  are  subject  to  quarantine  of  from  15  to  20  days.  The  regula 
tions  are  established  to  meet  exigencies. 

No.  15.  There  is  a  very  large  establishment  in  this  city  under  the  direction  of  the  govern 
ment,  divided  into  two  departments — one  for  soldiery,  the  other  for  citizens.  Into  this  American 
seamen  are  admitted,  by  application  to  the  superintendent  or  physician,  at  a  charge  of  from 
$1  50  to  $2  per  day,  according  to  the  accommodation  and  attendance  required.  Besides,  there 
are  several  private  hospitals  into  which  foreigners  are  admitted  at  an  expense  of  from  $2  and 
upwards  per  day,  according  to  attendance  and  accommodation.  At  Cardenas  there  is  one 
hospital  into  which  seamen  are  admitted  at  a  charge  of  $3  per  day.  All  of  these  establishments 
have  the  best  medical  and  surgical  attendance. 

No.  16.  Answered  in  the  preceding. 

No.  1*7.  The  regulation  of  the  port,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  copy  enclosed,  article  llth,  is  thus: 
"He  (the  pilot)  will  be  careful  in  observing  that  every  vessel  in  port  be  secured  with  two 
anchors,  bearing  the  direction  N.E.S.E.,  with  buoys  fastened  to  them,  placed  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  prevent  their  entangling  ;  notifying  him  who  should  fail  to  fulfil  the  regulations,  to  do  so 
in  twenty-four  hours  ;  informing  against  him,  if  he  should  refuse  to  obey.  He  will  also  observe 
that  the  cables  be  good  and  well  covered,  and  that  they  do  not  cross  with  those  of  the  neigh 
boring  vessels,  and  be  careful  that  no  vessel  make  fast  to  the  buoys  that  are  placed  to  mark  out 
the  sand  banks  and  channels."  There  are  no  wharves  to  which  vessels  can  come  drawing 
over  four  feet  of  water.  They  are  used  for  launches  and  boats  altogether,  and  the  regulations 
in  regard  to  them  are:  "He  (the  pilot)  will  not  permit  stakes  to  be  planted  on  the  landing 
for  the  purpose  of  making  fast  small  vessels  ;  these  must  be  secured  by  means  of  graplings,  &c. , 
and  at  some  distance  from  it,  and  removed  the  moment  the  vessel  leaves  the  place." 

No.  18.  When  a  vessel  arrives  with  passengers  she  is  visited  by  the  officers,  who  examine 
their  passports.  They  are  then  given  a  landing  permit,  for  which  $2  is  charged.  If  they  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  in  every  case  they  must  get  a  passport,  for  which  25  cents  is  charged. 
If  they  go  from  the  island  they  must  get  a  pass,  which  costs  from  $4  to  $50.  The  landing 
permit  of  a  Spaniard  is  but  $1.  If  papers  or  pamphlets  are  found  in  the  baggage,  the  news 
papers  are  always  taken  away,  and  the  pamphlets  examined  ;  if  found  to  contain  any  revolu 
tionary  matter  the  person  is  arrested. 

No.  19.  In  regard  to  storage,  there  is  no  established  rule  ;  usually  it  is — for  tierces,  18|  cents 
per  mouth ;  hogsheads,  25  cents ;  barrels,  12£  ;  kegs,  6J ;  boxes,  12^;  drayage  from  25  to  50  cents 
a  load. 

No.  20.  The  engine  of  the  only  steamboat  ever  built  here  was  an  old  one,  and  brought  from 
the  United  States.  The  engines  of  the  two  boats  employed  here  as  passenger  boats  between 
this  place,  Havana,  and  Cardenas,  are  both  of  United  States  build,  and  are  the  same  that  came 
out  with  them.  The  tariff  does  not  mention  the  import  duty  on  steamboats'  machinery.  I 
cannot  ascertain  the  power  of  either  of  them. 

No.  21.  That  used  in  the  passenger  boat  is  American  and  English  coal,  and  cost  from  $10  to 
$15  per  ton. 

No.  22.  At  Matanzas  it  remains  stationary,  but  at  Cardenas  there  is  an  evident  increase, 
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owing  to  its  being  a  new  port  of  entry,  and  there  are  now  two  railroads  that  bring  the  produce 
down  to  that  place,  when  formerly  it  was  taken  to  Matanzas  or  Havana. 

No.  23.  It  is  evidently  increasing,  and  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  production,  requiring  more 
vessels  to  transport  it. 

No.  25.  As  sugar,  molasses,  and  fruit  are  the  chief  produce  of  this  island,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  it  already  goes  to  the  United  States,  there  is  nothing  which  merchants  can  send  there 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  already  done. 

No.  26.  Nothing  besides  what  is  already  sent. 

No.  27.  There  is  no  carrying  trade  besides  that  which  is  already  engaged  that  American 
vessels  could  be  allowed  to  participate  in  ;  but  if  inclination  was  carried  out  less  would  be 
allowed.  There  is  no  probability  of  changing  the  laws  on  the  subject. 

No.  28.  There  is  one  boat  to  each  vessel  of  from  15  to  18  feet,  which  is  kept  merely  to  land 
and  go  off  in.  American  boats  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  here,  but  many  of  them  are  intro 
duced  by  smugglers. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  foreign  packets  or  mail  lines,  and  but  two  coasting,  which  have  been 
described  before. 

No.  30.  The  mode  of  insurance  is  by  presenting  invoice  of  cargo,  with  10  per  cent,  added, 
upon  which  the  insurance  is  made.  The  rates  are  according  to  risk,  varying  from  1^  to  3^  per 
cent.,  or  even  higher  if  the  risk  is  great.  The  insurance  is  made  by  the  Spanish  Insurance 
Association,  or  by  merchants.  In  case  of  loss  it  is  recovered  as  in  the  United  States. 

No.  31.  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  armed  under  any  circumstances. 

No.  32.  From  officials  and  others  well  versed  in  the  matter. 

No.  33.  None  that  can  be  procured. 

TRINIDAD    DE    CUBA. 

SAMUEL  McLEAN,  Consul. 

FEBRUARY  11,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  answers  propounded  in  the  circular  issued  by  the 
department,  and  dated  the  8th  of  October,  1854,  but  which  was  not  received  by  me  until  the 
20th  of  last  month.  I  have  also  sent  a  statement  of  the  duties,  taxes,  &c.,  paid  by  the  island 
annually,  which  was  made  up  by  a  gentleman  who  had  access  to  the  records  in  Havana,  It  is 

to  be  relied  on. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES   No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 
No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  Cedar,  mahogany,  sabicu,  slaba,  desmajagua,  pitch  pine,  and  white  pine.     The  two 
latter  classes  are  imported  from  the  United  States  ;  the  former  grows  in  the  island. 
No.  8.  Yellow  pine  ;  no  other  used. 
No.  9.  Copper  fastenings.     Prices  vary. 
No.  10.   Copper  and  zinc. 
No.  11.   Cannot  answer. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  There  are  none  in  this  consulate. 
No.  14.  Oakum. 
No.  15.  Hemp  and  Manilla  rope. 
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No.  16.  Dutch  canvas. 
No.  1*7.  There  are  none. 

No.  18.  The  same  as  used  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
No.  19.  None. 
No.  20.  Neither. 

No.  21.  They  are  fair  sailors,  nothing  more. 
No.  22.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  them. 
No.  23.  About  twenty  years. 
No.  24.  Natives  or  Spaniards. 
No.  25.  Three  dollars  per  day. 
Nos.  26  to  33.  None. 

No.  34.  About  $96  per  ton  for  lighters  only,  and  that  without  copper. 
No.  35.  American  vessels  could  not  be  sold  in  this  consulate. 

No.  36.  The  little  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  answers  was  in  my  possession. 
No.  37.  Nothing  is  ever  published  on  the  subject-matter  contained  in  these  answers. 
No.  38.  It  is  neither  on  the  increase  nor  decrease. 
No.  39.  There  does  not. 

No.  40.  With  the  exception  of  Havana,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  answers  will  serve  for 
every  consulate  in  the  island. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  Havana  is  the  only  port  from  which  information  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  this 
query. 

No.  2.  Each  lighter  has  a  crew  of  five  to  six  men. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  employed  to  take  out  as  well  as  to  bring  vessels  into  port. 

No.  4.  None  wanted. 

No.  5.  I  cannot  find  any — think  there  are  none  published. 

No.  6.  There  are  marine  hospitals  in  the  several  ports  of  the  island  for  the  use  of  their  own 
seamen. 

No.  7.  They  are  generally  shipped  for  the  trip. 

No.  8.  The  marine  department  does  not  encourage  their  shipping  in  foreign  vessels ;  permis 
sion  must  be  obtained  from  the  "  Commandante  de  la  Marina"  to  this  effect. 

No.  9.  Very  rarely. 

Nos.  10  to  14.  Cannot  answer. 

No.  15.  All  seamen,  whether  employed  in  lighters,  coasters,  or  otherwise,  are  compelled  to 
serve  a  term  of  years  in  the  royal  navy,  before  being  allowed  to  do  service  in  the  merchant 
marine.  This  privilege  is  reserved  for  seamen  especially,  and  even  they  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  it  until  after  their  discharge  from  the  naval  service.  Pilots  are  not  a  distinct  class,  but  are 
composed  entirely  of  "  matriculados,"  or  seamen. 

No.  16.  Their  wages  are  merely  nominal ;  their  privileges  are  as  above  stated. 

No.  IT.  They  are  exempt. 

No.  18.  They  are. 

No.  19.  They  cannot ;  the  privilege  before  mentioned  only  pertains  to  Spanish  seamen. 
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No.  20.  Spanish  seamen  are  generally  considered  as  active  and  good.  The  officers  in  the 
merchant  service  are  skilful,  from  the  fact  of  their  heing  compelled  to  undergo  a  strict  exami 
nation  previous  to  their  being  rated. 

No.  21.  There  have  been  no  important  improvements  made  in  their  system  of  navigation  of 
late  years.  Their  instruments  are  of  the  same  description  as  those  used  in  the  United  States 
merchant  service.  To  prevent  the  great  want  of  subordination  now  so  frequently  experienced 
on  board  of  United  States  merchant  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  some  mode  of  punishment  in  the 
place  of  flogging  is  respectfully  suggested. 

Nos.  22  and  23.  Are  answered  in  Nos.  36  and  37,  Queries  No.  I. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  There  are  no  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  belonging  to  this  consulate.  The 
internal  trade  is  conducted  by  lighters  of  25  to  30  tons,  belonging  to  the  owners  of  sugar 
estates. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  There  were  none. 

No.  4.  American  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1852. 


Barques 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

27 

6,207 

19 

3,561 

25 

4,272 

27 

6,207 

23 

4,311 

23 

3,930 

No.  5.    Vessels  of  foreign  nations  entered  and  cleared  in  1852. 


Nations. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Galliots. 

Total. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Galliots. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Spai  isli 

a 

4 
2 
1 

395 
1,201 
544 

161 

44 
7 
6 
1 
1 
1 

6,490 
1,815 

669 
205 
210 
198 

11 

1,337 

57 
12 
10 
2 
1 
1 
1 

8,222 
3,111 
1,515 

306 
210 
IBS 
49 

3 
4 
2 
1 

593 
1,201 

544 
161 

48 
7 
6 
1 
1 
2 

7,107 
1,815 

869 
205 
210 
396 

9 

1,169 

60 
12 
10 
2 
1 
2 
1 

8,869 
3,111 
1,515 
366 
210 
396 
49 

1 

95 

1 

95 

2 

102 

2 

102 

1 

49 

1 

49 

9 

2,301 

60 

9,787 

14 

1,488 

1 

95 

84 

13,671 

10 

2,499 

65 

10.602 

12 

1,320 

j 

95 

88 

14,516 

No.  6.  The  only  vessels  belonging  to  Trinidad  are  lighters,  varying  from  20  to  30  tons. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Trinidad  is  conducted  by  Spanish  vessels  arriving  direct 

from  Spain.     Their  inward  cargoes  consist  of  the  productions  of  that  country,  such  as  wine, 

flour,  oil,  vermicelli,  &c.     Their  outward  cargoes  of  sugar,  tobacco,  segars,  aguardiente,  wax, 

&c.     A  few  cargoes  of  Bremen  goods  are  annually  imported.     The  United  States  supply  box 

25  P 
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shocks,  hogshead  shocks,  lard,  rice,  &c.  The  crop  is  generally  in  and  shipped  by  the  1st  of 
August.  Prices  of  freight  are,  to  Europe,  £3  10s.  to  £4  10s.  To  the  United  States,  40  to  45 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  sugar,  and  $3  to  $4  per  hogshead  for  molasses. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  is  between  Batabano,  Cienfuegos,  and  this  place;  the  cargoes 
are  mostly  composed  of  goods  purchased  in  Havana,  by  traders  on  this  side  of  the  island.  The 
freight  is  charged  upon  the  "carga,"  or  horse  or  mule  load,  at  the  rate  of  1  rial  (12£  cents) 
each  carga. 

No.  9.  There  is  little  or  no  internal  trade. 

No.  10.  No  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  do  a  coasting  business. 

No.  11.  None  whatever. 

No.  12.  (a)  The  tonnage  duty  is  $1  50  per  ton,  with  1  per  cent,  balanza  duty.  Light  money,  6J 
cents  per  ton.  Pilotage  for  a  schooner,  022,  in  and  out ;  a  brig,  $29 ;  and  a  barque  or  ship,  $34. 
Custom-house  fees,  viz:  entering  $3  25,  in  ballast,  with  cargo,  $5  50  per  day  whilst  discharging ; 
clearing,  in  ballast,  $2  75,  with  cargo,  $21  50.  Governor's  fee,  $3.  Health  visit,  3  cents  per 
ton.  Captain  of  the  port,  $10.  Fort  pass,  $1.  Ponton  duty,  (mud  machine,)  If  rials  per  ton. 
Lookout  man,  $1. 

No.  13.  The  pilots  are  licensed  by  government  and  are  to  be  relied  upon  for  safety,  although 
no  responsibility  rests  upon  them  in  case  of  accident  to  the  vessel  under  their  charge,  other 
than  the  punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  commissioner  of  marine.  The 
rates  of  pilotage  are  expressed  in  the  preceding  reply,  No.  12. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  regulations  are  strict  and  expensive.  Every  vessel  arriving  without 
a  bill  of  health,  is  subject  to  seven  days'  quarantine  ;  if  with  sickness  on  board,  it  is  de 
tained  until  the  medical  officer  decides  upon  the  safety  of  her  entering.  (For  a  tariff  of  charges, 
see  the  accompanying  document,  marked  "Tariff  of  Medical  Charges.") 

No.  15.  A  sick  or  disabled  American  seaman  would  be  admitted  into  the  charity  hospital  at 
the  request  of  the  consul  or  consignee  of  his  vessel,  but  must  be  supported  there  by  the  person 
so  applying,  except  for  medical  attendance,  which  is  gratuitous,  but  not  of  the  highest  order. 
There  are  other  hospitals  for  the  use  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  government,  but 
they  are  exclusive  in  their  object.  They  are  kept  in  excellent  order,  the  medical  and  other 
attendance  being  of  the  highest  character. 

No.  16.  To  enable  American  seamen  to  gain  admittance  into  the  government  hospitals,  (the 
last  mentioned  in  No.  15,)  would  require  the  action  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  governments. 

No.  17.  All  vessels  upon  arriving  are  required  to  moor  with  two  anchors  ;  if  lying  at  the 
government  wharf,  they  are  subject  to  a  charge  of  one  cent  per  ton  per  day,  and  must  take  all 
due  care  for  the  safety  of  their  vessels,  and  that  they  do  not  injure  or  interfere  with  others. 

No.  18.  No  person  from  abroad  is  allowed  to  land  without  a  passport  from  the  Spanish  consul 
of  the  port  from  which  he  embarked  ;  all  baggage  is  examined,  and  if  found  to  contain  articles 
of  merchandise  of  more  value  than  $100  and  less  than  $200,  such  articles  are  subject  to  a  double 
duty,  and  if  more  than  $200,  they  will  be  confiscated  ;  a  charge  of  $1  for  landing  permit  is 
made. 

No.  19.  The  charge  for  storage  is  25  cents  per  hhd.,  8  cents  per  bbl.,  and  12£  cents  per  box. 
Drayage  25  cents  per  hhd.,  5  cents  per  bbl..,  and  7  cents  per  box. 

No.  20.  The  steam  engines  in  use  in  this  country  are  almost  exclusively  made  in  the  United 
States,  low  pressure,  of  about  40  horse  power,  and  cost  about  $15,000.  They  pay  no  duty. 

(«)  See  note,  p.  181. 
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No.  21.  The  fuel  used  in  the  war  and  other  steamers  on  this  side  of  the  island  is  the  English 
bituminous  coal,  and  costs,  generally,  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  in  this  consulate  is  increasing,  owing  princi 
pally  to  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane. 

No.  23.  The  same  answer  as  given  to  No.  22  would  apply  to  this. 

No.  24.  Under  the  present  government  of  the  island,  it  will  he  necessary  to  eradicate  the 
prejudice  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  dominant  party  towards  our  country  and  its  institu 
tions,  hy  a  strong  and  efficient  course  of  action  towards  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  mar  the 
little  good  feeling  now  prevailing  amongst  the  party  above  alluded  to.  More  confidence  in  the 
expressions  of  our  government  will,  it  is  presumed,  induce  that  of  Spain  to  open  negotiations 
for  a  new  commercial  treaty,  in  which  might  be  introduced  many  changes  in  the  present  one 
highly  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries.  Many  articles  of  import  from  the  United 
States  pay  here  so  heavy  a  duty  that  their  consumption  is  materially  lessened.  This,  in  con 
nexion  with  the  heavy  port  charges  upon  American  vessels  throughout  the  island,  operates 
almost  to  a  prohibition  to  any  increase  to  a  trade  which  nothing  but  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  our  countrymen  can  for  a  moment  overcome.  The  high  duty  charged  in  the  United  States  on 
the  staples  of  this  country  is  a  subject  which  calls  for  consideration.  They  enter  largely  into 
the  consumption  of  every  class  of  our  immense  population,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  wish  to 
obtain  the  said  articles  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible.  It  is  generally  understood  here  that  sugar 
cannot  be  manufactured  in  this  island  at  less  prices  than  the  present,  which  are  about  one-half 
of  those  obtained  in  New  Orleans  ;  so  that,  in  order  to  increase  our  trade  with  the  island,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  lower  the  duties  on  the  imports  from  it. 

No.  25.  Under  the  present  restrictions  upon  commerce,  I  know  of  no  article  of  trade  that 
could  be  advantageously  sent  from  this  island  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

No.  26.  The  same  reply  will  apply  to  this  question. 

No.  27.  There  is  none. 

No.  28.  Spanish  merchant  vessels  generally  carry  two  boats,  one  a  large  launch  to  assist  in 
loading  and  discharging  cargo,  the  other  is  a  small  one.  The  import  duty  amounts  to  a  pro 
hibition  of  their  being  introduced  from  the  United  States. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  lines  of  packet  steamers  in  this  consulate  running  to  foreign  ports,  but 
there  is  a  line  of  small  steamers  running  along  the  coast ;  they  are  boats  built  in  the  United 
States,  well  made,  and  generally  well  conducted.  They  belong  to  a  private  company,  but  are 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  compelled  to  do  service  for  the  government,  without  recompense. 

No.  30.  There  is  not  one  insurance  office  or  agency  in  this  consulate.  Insurance  is  effected 
in  Europe,  the  United  States,  or  Havana. 

No.  31.  Spanish  merchant  vessels  are,  by  a  special  license,  allowed  to  carry  a  few  small  arms 
in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of  war,  letters  of  marque  have  heretofore  been  granted.  Privateers 
have  also  been  commissioned.  Cannot  say  how  prizes  are  disposed  of. 

No.  32.  The  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  answers  has  been  obtained  from  persons 
well  informed  on  the  various  subjects,  and  from  statistics  of  the  customs  department. 

No.  33.  I  know  of  no  published  information  relating  to  the  foregoing  subjects. 

No.  34.  The  business  of  the  island  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  A  large  number  of  slaves 
have  been  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  island  within  a  few  months  past,  which  tends  very 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  planter.  Owing  to  the  importation  to  a  very  great  extent 
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of  males  alone,  the  number  of  slaves  had  become  reduced,  which  the  late  importations  have 
replaced. 

A  statement  of  tlie  duties,  taxes,  &c. ,  collected  annually  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  'without  taking  into 
consideration  the  large  amount  of  goods  smuggled  through  the  custom-house  ivith  the  connivance 
of  the  officers  thereof. 


Import  and  export  duties,  together  with  a  charge  of  6  per  cent,  (alcabala)  on  all  recorded  sales  of  real 

estate  and  negroes - $13,566,  302 

Income  from  the  royal  lottery 1,559,  000 

Income  from  the  post  office 1,200,  000 

Income  from  the  diezmo  duty,  the  tenth  part  of  the  agricultural  products  farmed  out  for 600,  000 

Church  fees,  for  marriages,  funerals,  christenings,  &c 250,000 

Stamp  duties 250,000 

City  taxes  upon  carriages,  houses,  negroes,  &c. ,  &c . - 300, 000 

Courts  of  law 1,000,000 

Expenses  of  street  lighting,  fire  engines,  and  watchmen,  for  Havana  alone . —  161,  600 

Passports  and  licenses - - 1,000,000 

Interest  upon  securities  belonging  to  the  church 4,000,000 

Sales  of  "oficios,"  a  church  impost — 10,  000 

Fines  (incomplete) _ --  8,000 

Signature  of  the  captain  general  in  law  suits  alone 25,  000 

A  tax  of  18|  cents  upon  every  description  of  animals  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  places  or  otherwise, 

for  the  clothing  of  the  militia,  in  the  whole  island,  is  estimated  at. 100, 000 

Income  from  legacies  left  for  this  purpose  to  bishops  and  other  church  dignitaries 40, 000 

Tax  upon  foreigners  coming  to  the  island  to  reside 10,  000 

Tax  upon  vessels  for  pilots,  captains  of  the  port,  and  the  discharging  of  ballast --  150,000 

Mariner's  fund,  raised  by  a  tax  of  18|  cents  on  each  trip  of  every  mariner  in  the  coasting  trade 30, 000 


$24.259,902 


The  "  Alcaldias  Mayores,"  corresponding  to  our  mayoralties,  are  composed  of  three  classes, 
viz :  1st.  Those  newly  appointed,  who  can  serve  only  at  Trinidad  and  Cienfuegos,  at  a  salary 
of  $2, 500.  2d.  Those  promoted,  who  serve  in  St.  Jago,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Matanzas,  at  a 
salary  of  $3,500  ;  and,  3d.  The  Alcalde  Mayor  of  Havana,  who  is-  generally  one  of  the  latter 
class,  or  taken  therefrom,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000.  Other  civil  officers  have  no  salary,  but  they 
receive  fees,  which  are  specified  by  law,  on  which  they  pay  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  into  the  royal 
treasury. 
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PORTO   RICO. 

GEORGE  LATIMER,  Consul. 

AUGUST  20,  1854. 

Herewith,  I  transmit  answers  to  the  queries  contained  in  the  circular  to  consuls  of  October 
8,  1853,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  give  them.  Very  many  of  those  unanswered  can  only  be  replied 
to  from  Spain. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

Nos.  6  to  23.  Small  vessels  under  50  tons  are  built  in  the  island,  and  this  is  done  along  the 
shores.  Wood  from  the  island  and  pitch  pine  from  the  United  States  are  only  used  for  repairs 
and  building  of  said  vessels. 

No.  24.  Are  natives  of  Spain  and  St.  Thomas. 

No.  25.  Wages,  $2  per  day. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  ship  building  yards  or  docks  in  the  island. 

Nos.  28  to  34.  As  there  is  no  ship  building  in  the  island,  no  answers  can  be  given. 

No.  35.  There  is  no  sale  for  American  vessels  or  advantage  in  buying  foreign  vessels. 

No.  36.  From  the  custom-house  and  notaries  public. 

Nos.  37  to  40.  None. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 
No.  6.  Hospital. 

Nos.  7  to  23.  There  is  no  colonial  marine  service  in  Porto  Kico,  and  the  answers  to  these 
questions  should  be  obtained  from  Spain. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1  and  2.  None. 

No.  3.  Four  or  six  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  cotton  for  Spain. 

No.  4.  Forty-six  vessels,  of  6,562  tons  burden. 

No.  5.  Sixty-nine  vessels,  of  15,888  tons  burden. — Table  C. 

No.  6.  Twelve  vessels,  all  over  20  and  under  50  tons. — Table  0. 

No.  7.  St.  Thomas,  30  cents  freight  per  barrel. 

No.  8.  Transportation  of  foreign,  Spanish  and  colonial  produce  and  dry  goods  from  one  port 
to  another. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade. 

No.  10.  No  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coasting  trade. 

No.  11.  Vessels  coming  in  ballast  or  loaded  are  exempted  from  tonnage  duty  if  they  take  in  a 
full  cargo  of  molasses. 

No.  12.  Tonnage  duty,  $1  per  ton ;  12^  cents  per  ton  mud  machine  duty ;  3  cents  per  ton 
light  duty  ;  $4  50  health  visit ;  $8  interpreter's  fees. 

No.  13.  The  pilots  are  examined  and  licensed  by  the  government,  and  can  be  relied  on  for 
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safety.  The  charges  are  $23  for  pilot ;  $9  entering  and  clearing  at  custom-house ;  Moro  pass, 
$2  ;  anchorage,  $2. 

No.  14.  There  is  no  quarantine  in  the  island,  and  it  is  only  applied  to  vessels  coming  from 
suspected  ports.  The  charges  about  $3  per  day.  Common  bills  of  health,  certified  by  the 
Spanish  consul,  are  required  from  all  vessels  coming  from  any  port. 

No.  15.  There  is  a  good  hospital,  where  any  foreign  sailor  is  admitted  and  well  attended  ; 
admission  is  obtained  from  the  "intendente."  The  charges  about  TO  cents  per  day. 

No.  16.  See  answer  No.  15. 

No.  IT.  To  moor  with  two  anchors  in  the  bow,  and  before  she  comes  to  the  wharf  rig  in  the 
jibboom  ;  no  wharfage. 

No.  18.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  land  without  guarantee.  Their  passport  is  required 
and  their  baggage  is  taken  to  the  custom-house  for  inspection  without  delay,  and  no  fees  paid. 

No.  19.  Conventional. 

No.  20.  In  the  United  States.  Low  pressure,  from  20  to  160  horse  power,  cost  from  $5,000 
to  $15,000. 

No.  21.  Bituminous  coal  from  England,  and  wood  from  the  island  ;  cost  $14  per  ton. 

No.  22.  Decreasing,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  several  ports  of  the  island  to  the  trade 
of  all  nations. 

No.  23.  Decreasing,  for  the  same  reasons. 

No.  24.  By  removing  the  protective  duty  in  both  countries. 

No.  25.  Sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides. 

No.  26.  All  kinds  of  provisions,  coopers'  materials,  and  lumber. 

No.  27.  None. 

No.  28.  Boats  made  in  the  island.     Foreign  boats  cannot  be  sold  for  Spanish  vessels. 

No.  29.  The  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  from  England  to  St.  Thomas  and  this  port 
every  15  days,  and  the  Spanish  steam  packet  for  Havana  every  30  days,  are  the  only  lines 
touching  at  the  island. 


PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

• 

W.  P.  PIERCE,  Acting  Consul. 

APRIL  24,  1854. 

Your  circular,  dated  Washington,  October  8,  1853,  came  to  hand  from  China  the  2d  instant. 
I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  the  answers  which  I  have  prepared  to  the  Queries  Nos. 
I,  II,  and  III,  and,  though  not  as  complete  as  I  would  like  to  send  them,  I  trust  they  may 
prove  interesting.  I  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  procure  printed  copies  of  the  laws  of 
Spain  for  the  colonies,  but  it  may  be  that,  at  some  future  day,  opportunity  will  offer,  of  which  I 
will  take  advantage.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  of  any  kind  in  Manila. 
The  material  from  which  they  may  be  made  exists,  of  course,  in  the  different  public  offices  ; 
hut  no  interest  being  manifested  by  the  government  in  the  matter,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  employes  will  voluntarily  collect  them.  The  accompanying  custom-house  statistics  were 
made  by  the  collector  of  last  year,  but  as  he  has  been  removed  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
be  continued. 
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ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rule  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  is  in  accordance  with  a  royal 
order  from  Spain,  dated  December,  1844,  as  follows  :  Four  dimensions  are  taken,  viz :  The 
length,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  stem  to  the  inner  part  of  the  stern,  on  the  upper  deck. 
The  breadth  is  measured  on  deck,  from  outside  to  outside  amidships,  and  again  below  deck, 
from  ceiling  to  ceiling.  The  depth  at  the  same  place  amidships,  from  the  ceiling  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hold  to  the  under  side  of  the  deck  plank.  To  the  length  add  three  times  the  (first  taken) 
breadth,  and  multiply  one-quarter  part  of  the  sum  by  the  (second  taken)  breadth  and  by  the 
depth.  This  product  divided  by  70.19  will  give  the  number  of  tons.  The  measurement  is 
taken  in  Spanish  feet,  pies  de  Burgoo. 

No.  2.  Vessels  built  in  the  colony  are  secured  to  the  owners  by  a  legal  document  made  by  an 
attorney,  stating  where,  when,  and  by  whom  the  vessel  was  built,  and  accompanied  by  the  acknow 
ledgments  of  the  different  master  workmen  employed  of  the  receipt  in  full  of  payment.  This 
document  is  verified  by  the  alcalde  of  the  province  in  which  the  vessel  is  built,  and  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  Commandant  of  Marine,  in  Manila.  This  is  full  proof  of  property.  For 
coasting,  a  passport  is  taken  out  at  the  office  of  the  Commandante  of  Marine,  which  is  good  for 
one  year  ;  and  for  foreign  voyages,  a  "  Patente,"  which  is  good  for  two  years.  If  the  vessel  is 
abroad  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  or  of  the  two  years,  the  document  is  good  till  her  return  to 
Manila.  A  copy  of  an  "  Escritura,"  a  passport,  and  one  of  a  "  Patente,"  is  sent  herewith. 

No.  3.  The  transfer  of  vessels  is  made  by  a  declaration  of  the  parties  buying  and  selling 
before  an  attorney,  which  is  attached  to  the  original  "Escritura,"  the  whole  belonging  then  to 
the  new  owner.  In  case  the  vessel  is  frequently  sold,  the  documents  become  an  imposing  mass 
of  evidence  of  past  as  well  as  present  ownership.  A  copy  of  a  transfer  is  attached  to  the 
"  Escritura"  mentioned  in  No.  2. 

No.  4.  No  foreigner  can  own,  in  whole  or  in  part,  colonial  built  vessels.  He  may  charter 
and  employ  such  vessels  in  any  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  coasting  trade  it  is  permitted,  though 
with  doubtful  legality. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  may  be  owned  by  colonial  subjects,  provided  the  register  tonnage 
is  not  less  than  400  tons  ;  but  to  obtain  the  Spanish  flag,  payment  is  made  to  the  government 
at  the  rate  of  $8  per  ton. 

No.  C>.  There  are  no  statistics  available. 

No.  7.  In  ship  building,  the  timber  used  is  all  of  the  growth  of  the  country.  The  timbers 
and  knees  are  of  "molave."  Planking,  above  water,  is  of  "  mangachapuy,"  and  below  of 
"  banaba,"  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  "  batitinan  "  in  the  south  ;  deck  beams,  "  molave," 
or  "dougon  ;"  keel,  of  dougon,  and  waterways  of  the  same.  All  these  woods  are  very  excel 
lent,  and,  if  well  seasoned  before  using,  are  very  durable.  The  molave  is  a  hard,  close-grained, 
strong  wood,  but  is  very  heavy  ;  dougon  is  next  in  value,  and  the  mangachapuy  ranks  third. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  wood,  which  are  used  according  to  the  caprice  of  builders,  the 
above  being  no  more  than  a  general  belief  among  them  of  what  is  best.  The  timber  is  cut 
near  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  used  without  being  allowed 
time  to  dry  or  season.  The  cost  on  the  spot  is  trifling,  but  if  brought  to  Manila  the  addition 
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of  freight  makes  it  expensive.     Good  planking,  of  2^  to  3  inches,  may  he  worth  15  cents  to  12| 
cents  per  foot,  and  good  boards,  1  inch  to  1£  inch,  8  to  10  cents  per  foot  in  Manila. 

No.  8.  The  lower  masts  are  generally  of  mangachapuy  ;  topmasts,  yards,  and  light  spars  of 
"  palo  maria."  These  spars  are  brought  to  Manila  by  vessels,  none  being  grown  in  the  imme 
diate  neighborhood.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  demand  ;  and  a  stick  which  is  worth 
to-day  $50  may  be  sold  two  weeks  hence  for  $250.  Generally  the  prices  are  moderate,  and  not 
more  than  sticks  of  the  same  kind,  or  for  the  same  purposes,  would  be  worth  in  the  United 
States. 

No.  9.  The  fastenings  are,  as  with  us  in  the  United  States,  of  iron  and  composition.  The 
whole  is  imported,  for  the  most  part,  from  England.  The  cost  of  composition  bolts  and 
fastenings  is  about  37£  cents  per  catty,  and  of  iron,  12  to  15  per  catty,  the  catty  being  1J  pound. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  very  generally  used.  It  is  imported  from  England  and  from 
the  United  States,  and  usually  sells  at  a  small  advance  on  the  cost.  The  smaller  and  poorer 
class  of  vessels  are  run  upon  the  wood  bottom,  covered  with  chunam,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wine, 
which  becomes  hard,  and  while  it  lasts,  (8  or  12  months,)  affords  protection  against  the  worm, 
which  is  very  destructive  here. 

No.  11.  The  preservation  or  seasoning  of  ship  timber  for  building  purposes  is  not  attended 
to  here. 

No.  12.  A  small  stock  of  timber  is  usually  on  hand,  at  the  arsenal  at  Cavite,  for  the  use  of 
government  vessels. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  depositories  of  ship  timber,  properly  speaking,  though  there  may  be 
always  bought  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  repairs  to  vessels  frequenting  the  port. 

No.  14.  Oakum  made  from  old  rope  is  used  for  caulking  the  top  sides  and  decks  ;  for  the 
bottom  and  sides,  under  water,  the  inner  fibres  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa  nut  is  generally  used, 
and  is  said  to  be  preferable  on  account  of  its  durability  as  well  as  its  cost.  American  pitch  or 
European  is  preferred,  but  in  its  absence  the  native  pitch  is  a  very  good  substitute.  The  cost 
of  oakum  from  tarred  rope  is  about  5  cents  per  pound ;  from  the  cocoa  nut  husk,  2  to  3  cents 
per  pound.  Pitch,  (American,)  $4  to  $5  per  barrel ;  native,  $3  to  $4. 

No.  15.  The  standing  rigging  is  of  European  rope,  generally  English  or  Kussian,  and  the 
running  rigging  of  rope  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  plantain  tree,  called  in  the  United  States 
"Manila  hemp,"  and  in  this  market  "abacca  ;"  or  from  "maguey,"  a  fibre,  I  believe,  identical 
with  that  known  in  the  United  States  as  Sisal  hemp.  The  price  of  Europe  made  rope  varies 
with  the  supply,  but  it  may  generally  be  had  at  a  fair  advance  upon  the  cost.  Manila  cordage 
is  usually  sold  at  an  advance  of  $4  per  picul  on  the  cost  of  hemp,  or  about  from  7  to  9  cents 
per  pound.  The  maguey  rope  is  much  cheaper,  but  is  very  inferior,  owing  to  the  hemp  being 
imperfectly  cleaned,  and  is  not  much  in  use. 

No.  16.  The  sails  of  colonial  vessels  are  usually  made  from  English  canvas  or  American  cotton 
duck.  A  few  still  use  cotton  duck  made  in  Hocos  province,  and  some  of  the  small  pontines 
continue  the  use  of  mat  sails.  The  native  duck  is  made  by  hand,  and  is  durable,  but  it  is  going 
out  of  use.  The  European  and  American  canvas  sells  at  fair  prices,  relatively  to  the  cost  and 
charges.  The  duty  is  14  per  cent,  in  foreign,  or  7  per  cent,  in  Spanish  vessels. 

No.  17.  The  rig  of  the  colonial  vessels  generally  is  like  those  of  the  United  States  brigs  and 
schooners.  Formerly  a  large  portion  of  them  were  of  a  class  called  "pontines,"  but  they  are 
fast  going  out  of  use.  These  pontines  have  two  masts,  without  topsails  ;  the  foremast  is  stepped 
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far  forward  and  rakes  forward  ;  the  main  mast  is  stepped  rather  forward  of  the  centre  and  rakes 
aft,  after  the  fashion  of  Chinese  junks. 

No.  18.  Iron  anchors  and  chain  cables  are  in  very  general  use.  These  are  brought  from 
England  and  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  cost.  Blocks  are  imported,  and  are  cheaper  and  better 
than  those  which  are  made  by  hand  in  the  islands.  Some  of  the  small  old  fashioned  craft  use 
a  wooden  anchor,  heavily  shod  with  iron. 

No.  19.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  rudders  or  in  the  mode  of  steering. 
No.  20.  As  compared  with  those  of  the  United  States,  I  should  say  the  Manila  vessels  are 
decidedly  inferior  as  to  comfort  and  safety,  though  there  are  some  very  good  vessels  among 
them. 

No.  21.  Many  of  them  sail  very  well,  and  generally,  in  this  respect,  will  compare  with 
vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States. 

No.  22.  These  vessels  carry  a  fair  cargo  ;  not  remarkable  in  any  way. 

No.  23.  The  brigs  and  schooners  which  are  well  built  are  considered  first  class  vessels,  with 
ordinary  repairs,  for  8  or  10  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  natives  of  the  islands. 

No.  25.  In  the  provinces  where  vessels  are  built  carpenters  receive  from  15  to  25  cents  per 
day  ;  in  Manila,  repairing  ships,  making  spars,  &c.,  50  cents  per  day.     They  are  fair  workmen, 
but  do  so  little  in  a  day  that  labor  is  dearer  here  than  in  the  United  States. 
No.  26.  There  are  no  expensive  ship  building  yards. 

Nos.  27  and  28.  There  is  no  dock,  either  public  or  private,  in  the  islands.  For  repairs  in 
Manila,  vessels  are  hauled  into  the  river,  where  they  may  be  hove  out. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways,  properly  speaking.     At  the  arsenal  at  Cavite  the 
government  have  a  set  of  blocks  upon  which  they  haul  small  vessels  for  repairs. 
No.  30.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  stocks  or  manner  of  launching  vessels. 
No.  31.  The  tools  and  implements  used  by  ship  carpenters  are  not  remarkable  in  any  other 
way  than  being  old  fashioned.     The  work  which  is  done  with  the  broad  axe  in  the  United 
States  is  here  done  with  the  adze. 

No.  32.  There  are  brought  from  the  United  States  and  sold  to  advantage,  tar,  pitch,  rosin, 
cotton  duck,  and  various  articles  of  ship  chandlery.  The  market  is  a  small  one  ;  prices  vary 
with  the  stocks,  but  generally  give  a  fair  advance  upon  the  cost  in  the  United  States.  The 
duties  are  14  per  cent,  in  foreign  vessels,  and  7  per  cent,  in  Spanish. 

No.  33.  Besides  the  fibre  which  is  exported  under  the  name  of  hemp,  there  is  nothing 
apparently  which  can  be  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  used  advantageously  in  the  building 
and  fitting  of  ships. 

No.  34.  The  cost  of  well  built  vessels,  coppered  and  ready  for  sea,  is  about  $60  per  ton. 
No.  35.  The  market  being  closed  against  craft  of  less  than  400  tons,  (as  per  reply  No.  5,) 
there  is  no  probability  that  vessels  can  be  sent  to  this  place  by  ship  builders  for  sale,  with 
advantage,  unless  exception  may  be  made  in  favor  of  vessels  with  auxiliary  steam  power,  which 
may  be  very  profitably  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  as  well  as  in  voyages  to  China  and 
Singapore,  and  which,  for  the  present,  cannot  be  constructed  here,  or,  probably,  with  advantage 
in  Spain.  Permission  being  first  obtained  from  the  Spanish  government  to  sell  the  vessels  and 
to  place  them  under  the  Spanish  flag,  without  subjection  to  the  rules  and  heavy  charges 
attending  the  transfer  of  sailing  ships,  I  would  recommend,  for  the  coasting  trade,  vessels  of 
light  draught,  say_,  8  or  9  feet,  loaded,  and  capable  of  stowing  from  300  to  400  tons,  measure- 
26  P 
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ment.  The  machinery  should  be  of  the  best,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  repairs  here  or  in 
this  neighborhood.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  price  might  be  obtained,  but  I  believe  a  fair 
profit  might  be  made  upon  the  cost. 

No.  36.  From  government  employes,  from  private  merchants,  owners  of  colonial  vessels,  and 
from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience. 

No.  37.  There  are  no  publications  or  reports  available,  and  I  believe  there  are  none  extant, 
on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  queries. 

No.  38.  Shipping  is  on  the  increase,  but  during  the  two  years  past  has  not  increased  in  pro 
portion  with  the  trade,  and  consequently  a  want  of  tonnage  exists  at  present.  An  impulse  is 
given  which  will  probably  increase  the  tonnage  considerably  next  year. 

No.  39.  The  improvements  which  are  observed  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels 
are  taken  from  the  ships  of  the  United  States  which  visit  this  port.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
the  class  of  people  here  engaged  in  ship  building  that  they  should  be  very  enthusiastic  in  their 
endeavors  for  improvement ;  but  if  a  few  models  could  be  furnished  to  this  consulate,  and  fittings 
of  vessels,  it  might  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  islands. 

No.  40.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  so  far  distant  from  Spain,  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  in 
common  between  them.     There  is  no  important  information,  therefore,  relative  to  the  subjects 
treated   of  in  these  queries    which  can  be  sent  to  you  from  this  consulate  respecting  Spain, 
generally. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  No  statistics  available,  if  any  exist. 

No.  2.  For  a  coasting  vessel  of  200  ton-,  the  complement  is  1  arraez,  or  master,  1  boatswain, 
2  helmsmen,  2  seamen,  and  11  ordinary  seamen  and  boys.  In  foreign  trade,  captain,  mate, 
boatswain,  4  helmsmen,  4  or  5  seamen,  and  10  or  12  ordinary  seamen. 

No.  3.  There  are  no  pilots  licensed  by  government,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  vessel,  either 
foreign  or  national  takes  a  person  on  board  to  serve  as  pilot. 

No.  4.  It  is  not  customary  to  employ  supercargoes. 

No.  5.  There  is  a  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  merchant  marine,  and  it  is  made  binding  upon 
the  master  of  every  colonial  vessel  to  have  on  board  an  abstract  in  pamphlet. shape  ;  a  copy  is 
herewith  submitted. 

No.  6.  It  is  not  obligatory  on  the  owners  or  the  captain  of  vessels  to  provide  for  the  sick  after 
arriving  in  port,  but  during  the  voyage  they  must  take  care  of  them. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  engaged  by  the  boatswain  generally,  and  shipped  by  the  master  at  the  port 
captain's  office. 

No.  8.  The  native  seamen  are  always  ready  to  ship  in  foreign  vessels,  the  pay  being  much 
greater  than  in  colonial  trade.  It  is  expressly  prohibited  by  law,  but  in  case  of  necessity  a  ship  is 
permitted  to  take  them,  the  captain  and  the  consignee  of  the  ship  giving  a  bond  to  return  them 
to  Manila. 

No.  9.  No  foreign  vessels  trade  to  colonial  ports. 

No.  10.  For  a  vessel  of  200  tons,  with  a  crew  of  17  persons,  the  owner  puts  on  board  10  piculs  (a) 
of  rice  per  month,  and  allows  25  cents  per  day  for  other  articles  of  food,  which  the  arraez  or 
boatswain  buy  at  their  discretion.  Wood  and  water  are  found  by  the  owners.  No  spirit  or  wine 
rations  are  allowed.  A  copy  of  shipping  articles  is  sent  herewith.  Wages  are  seldom  forfeited 

(a)  133J  Ibs.  to  the  picul. 
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in  colonial  vessels,  and  never  except  by  the  decree  of  the  proper  authorities.     They  may  he 
forfeited  for  theft,  repeated  disobedience  of  orders,  &c. 

No.  11.  In  the  coasting  trade,  the  voyages  being  short,  no  regulations  with  regard  to  medi 
cine  or  medical  attendance  are  in  force,  nor  in  voyages  to  China  or  Singapore ;  but  when  a  colonial 
vessel  is  sent  to  Europe  she  goes  under  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  the  mother  country.  If 
more  than  40  persona  are  on  board,  including  the  crew,  a  physician  must  be  attached  to  the  ship. 
Advance  wages  are  usually  paid  to  seamen  when  shipped. 

No.  12.  The  master  of  a  Spanish  vessel  is  bound  to  return  the  crew  (natives  of  these  islands) 
to  Manila. 

No.  13.  The  system  of  discipline  and  punishment  is  generally  a  mild  one,  but  depends  more 
upon  the  temper  of  the  master  and  officers  of  each  vessel  than  upon  any  regular  rule. 

No.  14.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  seamen  increases,  though  in  less  ratio  than  the 
demand.  There  has  been  great  complaint  lately  of  the  want  of  seamen,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
has  advanced  from  $3  and  $4  to  $5  and  $6  per  month  for  the  coasting  trade.  To  foreign  ports 
$2  or  $3  more  is  paid  in  Spanish  vessels.  In  foreign  vessels  $12  per  month  is  the  usual  rate. 
The  low  rate  of  wages  which  has  hitherto  ruled  hindered  the  increase  in  numbers  of  sailors. 

No  15.  The  native  seamen  appear  to  be  of  all  the  provinces,  north  as  well  as  south.  There 
is  no  apprenticeship  system,  nor  is  there  any  distinct  class  among  sailors. 

No.  16.  In  the  naval  service  the  pay  is  $6  for  the  best  seamen,  and  $4  for  the  lowest  class. 
There  appears  to  be  no  inducement  for  seamen  to  enter,  as  it  is  seldom  done  voluntarily.  The 
press  gang  supplies  the  necessary  number  for  the  few  vessels-of-war  which  are  here.  They  are 
generally  manned  principally  by  European  sailors. 

No.  1*7.  Merchant  seamen  pay  their  taxes  in  the  same  manner  as  landsmen. 
No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  subject  to  impressment  in  the  naval  service. 
No.  19.  Foreign  seamen  cannot  ship  in  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade. 

No.  20.  The  Manila  sailors  are  active  and  intelligent,  and  are  generally  considered  good  sea 
men.  The  officers  in  the  coasting  trade  are  not  necessarily  navigators,  and  many  of  them  are 
Indians  or  "mestizos,"  who  have  no  knowledge  of  navigation.  The  officers  for  foreign  voyages 
are  well  skilled.  They  have  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  government  board  to  be  entitled 
to  navigate  as  3d  mate,  again  to  be  promoted  to  2d  mate,  and  a  third  examination  to  become 
1st  mate.  A  first  mate  is  entitled  to  command  a  vessel. 

No.  21.  The  system  of  navigation  pursued  in  the  schools  at  Manila  is  "El  Metodo  de  Ciscar," 
which  does  not  differ  essentially  from  our  own.  The  instruments  in  use  are  the  same  as  with 
seamen  in  the  United  States,  and  are  generally  brought  from  London.  There  is  nothing  appa 
rent  which  is  worthy  of  being  recommended  as  likely  to  be  of  service  in  the  improvement  of  the 
system  of  the  United  States. 

No.  22.  From  merchants  and  persons  actually  engaged  as  owners  of  vessels  in  the  coasting 
or  foreign  trade,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience. 

No  23.  There  are  no  books,  pamphlets,  or  reports  published  on  the  aforesaid  subjects,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  No  statistics  available,  and,  probably,  none  exist. 

No.  2.  The  number  of  Spanish  vessels  entered  from  abroad  in  1852  was  57,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  19/J2G  tons.  Of  these  there  are  5  or  6  owned  wholly,  or  in  part,  in  Spain.  There 
entered  from  Spain,  8  ;  Liverpool,  5  ;  Singapore,  10  ;  China,  33  ;  Moluccas,  1. 
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No.  3.  Spanish  vessels  cleared,  1852,  53  vessels,  of  18,838  tons.     Say,  to  Cadiz,  8  ;  London, 
1 ;  Singapore,  10  ;  China,  31  ;  Moluccas,  2  ;  Sooloo,  1. 

No.  4.  Sailing  vessels  of  the  United  Slates  in  merchant  service,  entered  in  1852.     (Steamers  none.) 


100  to  300 

tons. 

300  to  400 
tons. 

400  to  500 
tons. 

500  to  600 
tons. 

600  to  700 
tons. 

700  to  900 

tons. 

Over  1,000 
tons. 

Total 

Ships  ]           1 

1 

9 

6 

4 

3 

5 

29 

5 

6 

Brigs                                                        1 

1 

Schooners                  -                 -              1 

1 

4 

6 

9 

6 

4 

3 

5 

37 

37  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  23,637  tons. 

No.  5.    Vessels  in  merchant  service  of  other  countries  than  the  UnitedStates,  entered  in  1852. 


Nation. 

Singapore 

Europe. 

U.  States. 

Lima. 

Australia. 

Batavia. 

Sooloo. 

China. 

Pacific. 

Total. 

English    ........ 

2 
1 

2 
1 

7 
5 

2 

19 

1 

18 
4 

1 

3 
1 

54 
15 
1 
11 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

French  .  

3 

Portuguese  

Dutch  

9 

2 

Belgian  

1 

1 

1 

Chilian  .....  

1 

Equatorian  

1 

Hanseatic  

3 
1 

Russian  

Tahitian 

1 

otal  tonnag 

1 

3,  31,810 

tons. 
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Vessels  in  the  merchant  service  of  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  cleared  in  1852. 


Nation. 

Singapore. 

. 
Europe. 

U.  States. 

Borneo. 

Australia. 

Batavia. 

Sooloo. 

China. 

Pacific. 

Total. 

English  ...  .  

6 

2 

11 

7 

4 
1 

28 

2 

9 
4 
1 

1 
1 

61 
16 
1 
11 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

French  

1 

Portuguese  

Dutch  

4 

7 

Belgian  ..  

1 

Peruvian  .. 

1 
1 

Mexican.  

Equatorian  

1 

Hanseatic  .  

2 
1 

1 

1 

Russian  ....  

Tahitian 

1 

Total  tonnage  35,958  tons. 
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No.  6.  No  statistics  available. 

No.  7.  The  principal  foreign  trade  for  Manila  vessels  is  to  China,  where  they  take  rice  cargoes 
and  bring  Lack  such  freight  as  may  offer.  When  the  price  of  rice  is  high  in  China  an  active 
trade  is  driven,  as  there  is  a  large  surplus  generally  in  the  crops  of  this  island.  To  Singapore 
they  take  small  cargoes,  or  freight,  generally  of  sapan  wood,  rope,  cigars,  &c.,  and  bring  back 
British  goods,  &c.  To  Spain  little  is  taken  besides  tobacco  freights  for  government  account ; 
and  from  Spain  they  bring  wines,  a  few  olives,  and  other  trifles.  Freights  between  Manila  and 
Singapore,  or  China,  may  be,  on  an  average,  25  cents  per  picul  for  rice,  and  $6  to  $8  per  ton 
for  measurement  goods.  To  Spain  the  government  freights  have  been  for  several  years  past 
about  $2  per  quintal,  equal  to  about  $16  per  ton. 

No.  8.  The  coasting  trade  of  most  importance  is  the  bringing  hemp  from  the  southern  pro 
vinces.  The  rate  of  freight  paid  is  generally  50  cents  per  picul.  Sugar  and  rice  are  brought 
also  from  the  neighboring  provinces  at  25  cents  to  37£  cents  per  picul  freight. 

No.  9.  The  internal  trade  is  comparativly  trifling.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  brought  from  the  towns 
on  the  lake,  by  the  river  Pasig,  besides  which  there  is  little  of  value. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  any  coasting  or  internal  trade. 

No.  11.  No  distinctions  are  made  as  to  foreign  vessels,  in  entering  or  clearing  with  cargoes 
or  in  ballast. 

No.  12.  (a)  Tonnage  dues.  A  vessel  arriving  and  departing  in  ballast,  or  with  cargo  and  not 
breaking  bulk,  pays  12^  cents  per  ton  (register  tonnage).  If  cargo  is  landed  or  shipped, 
the  charge  is  25  cents  per  ton.  Kiver  dues  for  the  support  of  a  mud  boat  are  :  on  a  vessel  dis 
charging  and  loading  any  cargo,  ^  real  per  ton ;  entering  with  ballast  and  sailing  with 
cargo,  or  vice  versa,  £  real  per  ton  ;  entering  with  cargo  and  sailing  with  same,  J  real  per  ton  ; 
entering  and  sailing  with  ballast,  nothing  ;  light  dues,  on  all  foreign  vessels,  \  real  per  ton. 
Spanish  vessels  pay  one-half  the  above  rates.  There  are,  besides,  some  trifling  fees  at  the  port 
captain's  office. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  pilots  licensed. 

No.  14.  No  bill  of  health  is  required,  and  no  quarantine  regulations  are  in  force,  except  the 
vessel  is  reported  with  sickness  on  board,  when  she  is  visited  by  the  physician  of  the  port,  who, 
in  connexion  with  the  city  authorities,  takes  such  steps  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

No.  15.  There  are  hospitals,  Spanish,  in  which  American  seamen  may  be  placed,  and  where  the 
attendance  is  good,  at  a  charge  of  $1  50  per  day  ;  but  as  there  is  also  a  hospital  under  the  charge 
of  an  English  physician,  established  for  the  reception  of  seamen,  at  which  they  are  equally 
well  treated  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  there  is  seldom  any  necessity  for  availing  of  the  aid  of  the 
Spanish  hospital.  At  the  foreign  hospital  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  captain  of  a  ship  arriving  to 
pay  $45  per  month,  which  entitles  him  to  send  any  and  all  his  sick  seamen  to  hospital  with 
out  further  charge,  except  in  cases  of  syphilis,  when  the  charge  is$l  per  day  extra  for  each  case. 
If  no  bargain  is  made  by  the  captain,  the  hospital  charge  is  $1  50  per  day  for  each  case. 

No.  16.  Answered  in  the  preceding. 

No.  17.  Vessels  arriving  choose  their  own  berth  in  anchoring  ;  but  if  in  so  doing  a  foul  berth 
is  given  to  a  vessel  already  anchored,  the  port  captain  will  order  the  offending  vessel  to  be 
moved.  If  a  launch  and  men  are  sent  from  the  shore  with  the  pilot  to  move  a  ship,  the  charge 
usually  amounts  to  $30  or  $35.  No  wharfage  is  charged  for  landing  goods. 

No.  18.  Passengers  having  passports  are  permitted  to  land  at  once,  and  their  baggage  may  be 

(a)  See  note,  page  181. 
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landed  as  soon  as  the  custom-house  permit  is  obtained.  No  fees  are  exacted,  and,  provided  there 
appears  nothing  but  personal  baggage  in  the  packages,  they  are  despatched  at  once.  Passengers 
arriving  without  a  passport  may  land  at  once,  but  are  required  to  find  security  within  24  hours 
after  arrival. 

No.  19.  The  cost  of  storage  is  1  to  1^  cent  per  picul  per  month  ;  porterage,  (drays  are  but 
seldom  used,)  f  to  1^  cent  per  picul,  according  to  the  distance. 

No.  20.  The  engines  of  the  two  private  boats  belonging  to  the  colony  were  made  in  New 
York — small,  cheap  engines — by  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Delamater. 

No.  21.  Wood  is  the  usual  fuel  of  these  boats  for  short  trips.  The  cost  is  about  $4  per  cord 
for  wood  of  good  quality. 

No.  22.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  these  islands  generally  is  increasing.  The  pro 
ductions  increase  each  year  ;  and  as  the  greater  portions  of  all  the  products  for  sale  are  brought 
to  Manila  by  water,  the  coasting  trade  must  increase.  The  foreign  trade  in  vessels  in  the 
colony  is  less  now  than  in  past  years,  and  can  hardly  hold  its  own  against  foreign  vessels,  not. 
withstanding  the  differential  duties  in  its  favor.  With  a  more  free  and  liberal  government  the 
resources  of  the  islands  would  develop  themselves,  I  believe,  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The 
natives  are  naturally  very  fond  of  display,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manila  and  the  larger 
towns  of  the  provinces  the  market  for  articles  of  luxury  and  dress,  &c.,  is  good.  In  order  to 
indulge  their  tastes,  the  natives  become  industrious  ;  and  but  for  the  government  restrictions, 
particularly  in  the  system  of  passports,  which  confine  the  people  to  their  native  villages,  these 
tastes  would  be  more  generally  prevalent. 

No.  23.  The^commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Manila  is  increasing  considerably  each 
year.  The  hemp,  which  is  a  principal  product  of  these  islands,  and  is  grown  nowhere  else 
with  advantage,  is  in  such  favor  in  the  United  States  that  to  this  date  the  demand  has  in  no 
year  been  fully  supplied.  To  this  is  due  the  increased  commerce.  The  sugars  of  Manila  are 
also  in  favor  with  refiners  in  the  United  States. 

No.  24.  The  trade  is,  at  present,  on  a  good  footing,  and  will,  probably,  continue  to  improve, 
if  it  is  not  interfered  with  by  new  regulations.  At  present  there  is  a  great  want  of  foreign 
tonnage ;  few  ships  come  here  to  seek  a  freight,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  difficulty  existing 
relative  to  the  shipment  of  seamen.  Most  vessels  now  seeking  freights  come  from  California  or 
from  Australia  ;  and  so  great  is  the  desire  of  the  sailors  to  get  back  to  those  countries,  that  if 
they  are  not  discharged  here  many  of  them  desert,  and  go  away  as  passengers  to  some  neigh 
boring  port.  To  replace  these  men,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  ship 
native  seamen.  The  bond  now  demanded  from  the  consignees,  as  well  as  from  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  that  the  seamen  shall  be  brought  back  to  Manila,  being  an  open,  positive  bond,  is 
one  which  the  consignees  generally  decline  to  give.  This  has  been  made  known  in  California 
and  Australia,  and  probably  operates  against  the  trade  by  deterring  vessels  in  want  of  freights 
from  seeking  them  here.  It  is  so  evidently  for  the  benefit  of  the  islands  that  the  natives  should 
be  permitted  to  go  and  come  freely  in  foreign  vessels,  that  I  think  a  liberal  government  in 
Spain  might  be  induced  to  annul  the  law  which  now  prohibits  it.  To  present  this  fairly  and 
with  consistency,  it  may  be  necessary  to  amend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  first ;  as  the  case 
now  stands,  a  crew  of  Manila  men  shipped  in  an  American  vessel  bound  for  New  York  cannot 
be  brought  back,  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require  that  two-thirds  of  the  ship's  crew 
shall  be  Americans. 

No.  25.  The  produce  of  the  islands,  particularly  hemp,  may  be  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
increased  quantities,  with  advantage  to  both  countries.  The  plantain  tree,  from  which  the 
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hemp  is  obtained,  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  facility,  but  the  operation  of  separating  and 
cleaning  the  fibre  is  very  laborious.  A  machine  has  recently  been  invented  by  an  American 
engineer,  in  Manila,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  useful  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  increasing  the 
production.  Spanish  merchants,  however,  do  not  enter  into  the  trade  between  this  and  the 
United  States,  but  the  entire  business,  both  import  and  export,  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans. 

No.  26.  This  market  is  so  small  for  goods  of  American  production,  that  it  is  doubtful  if,  at 
present,  anything  can  be  done  to  increase  the  imports  from  the  United  States. 

No.  27.  The  coasting  trade  would  employ  American  vessels  advantageously,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  the  privilege  can  be  obtained  from  the  Spanish  government. 

No.  28.  Boats  are  furnished  to  vessels  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
built  here  well  and  cheaply.  American  boats  cannot  be  brought  for  sale  with  advantage. 

No.  29.  There  has  been  no  line  of  steamers  yet  established,  nor  any  mail  line  of  sailing 
vessels.  The  present  governor,  recently  arrived  from  Spain,  has  advertised  that  a  government 
steamer  will  be  despatched  each  month  with  a  mail  to  China,  and  will  take  such  passengers  and 
freight  as  she  may  have  room  for.  These  trips  commenced  in  February. 

No.  30.  There  are  two  petty  insurance  offices  in  Manila,  but  they  do  very  little  business. 
The  rates  demanded,  and  the  numerous  exceptions  made  in  policies,  on  coasting  vessels,  are 
such  as  to  prohibit  insuring,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  coasting  trade 
covered  by  insurance.  There  is  an  agency  of  the  "Canton  Insurance  Company"  of  China, 
through  which  the  major  part  of  the  property  needing  insurance  is  covered.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  policies.  The  rates  payable  are:  to  China,  1  to  1^  per  cent.,  and  to  Europe,  1\ 
to  3  per  cent.  The  great  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  is  insured  against  sea  risks  either  in 
England  or  the  United  States. 

No.  31.  Colonial  vessels  are  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  be  armed,  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  war,  for  protection  against  pirates.  Letters  of  marque  are  not  granted  to  them  in  time 
of  war.  A  vessel  from  200  to  300  tons  is  required  to  have  an  armament  equal  to  2  eight- 
pounders,  2  four-pounders,  12  muskets,  12  boarding  pikes,  with  a  sufficiency  of  powder  and  ball. 

No.  32.  From  government  officers,  merchants,  and  others  interested  in  trade,  as  well  as  from 
my  own  knowledge  and  experience. 

No.  33.  Some  sheets  of  tabular  statements  were  made  up  and  published  by  the  collector  of 
the  customs  for  the  year  1852,  with  reference  to  imports  and  exports,  production,  &c.;  but  as 
there  exists  none  for  preceding  years,  and  none  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  1853,  I  fear  they 
will  be  of  but  little  use.  A  set  of  them  shall  be  sent  by  the  first  vessel  to  New  York. 

No.  34.  If  anything  occurs  to  me,  or  comes  to  my  knowledge,  to  make  an  answer  to  this 
question  interesting  or  valuable,  I  will  give  it  to  you  at  a  future  day. 

Total  export  of  hemp  to  Europe  and  United  States,  from  1818  to  1853,  both  inclusive. 

[Made  up  from  Consular  .Return.] 


Years. 

Piculs.  (a) 

Years. 

Piculs.  (a) 

Years. 

Ficuls.  (a) 

Years. 

Piculs.  (a) 

1818  

228 

:  1827  

5,062 

1836  

57  210 

1845 

102  490 

1819  

None. 

,  1828  

10,039 

1837  

59,439 

1846 

109  196 

1820  

None. 

1829 

8  401 

1838 

80  010 

1847 

117  024 

1821  

None. 

1830  

17,292 

,  1839  

81,  650 

1848 

143  583 

1822  

1,938 

1831 

27  900 

1840 

83  790 

1849 

153  352 

1823.  

2,002 

1832.. 

38,  240 

1841   

87  000 

1850 

123  410 

1824  

2,515 

1833..  

40,634 

1842  

104,256 

1851 

173  938 

1825  

4,365 

1834... 

27,989 

1843 

86  097 

1852 

248  257 

1826  

5,233 

1835  

42,085 

1844.. 

95,066 

1853 

221  518 

i 

(a)  The  picul  is  estimated  at  133J  Ibs. 
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Total  exports  from  Manila  for  1853. 

[Made  up  from  Consular  Return.] 


TO— 

EXPORTS. 

The  V.  States. 

Great  Britain. 

The  continent 
of  Europe. 

Australia. 

California. 

China. 

Singapore. 

Batavia. 

Calcutta. 

The  Sandwich 
Islands. 

IM 

O       . 
GJ 

o   a 

Q.    ^ 

~  S 

v   o 

£° 

at 

c, 
« 
"3 

Oi 

1 

281J 

11 

292i 

Biche  de  mar  do.... 

2,031 

2  031 

Birds'  nests  catties 

827 

827 

Buffalo  horns  piculs  .  . 

107 

317 

424 

Buffalo  hides  do..   . 

921 

921 

Coffee  do.... 

1,724 

1,996 

6.643 

7,546 

83 

52 

36 

18  080 

5,295 

2  285 

3  031 

903 

247 

12  119 

148 

3  802 

1  873 

34  290 

812 

12  7'3 

8  272 

Cigar  cases  

3,120 

3  120 

Copper,  country  piculs 

475 

8° 

557 

112 

1  10 

445 

58 

503 

Camagon  do  .... 

330 

330 

260 

260 

Cassia,  country  do,... 

70 

70 

150 

150 

Gum  arrobas.. 

1  645 

1,845 

149 

62  1 

770 

Gum,  almaciga  do.... 

2,556 

1,311 

3,  8C7 

46 

46 

19  598 

1  434 

50 

21  08° 

2,504 

2,504 

Hemp  piculs,  . 

204,584 

13,090 

3,844 

1,171 

222,689 

Hats  

37,  057 

1  200 

11,822 

19,251 

1,740 

1,408 

72,  478 

Hides  piculs  .  . 

4,886 

5 

62 

4,953 

107 

10 

117 

3,291 

406 

3  697 

9  050 

73 

9  1°3 

1,154 

1.  154 

63 

63 

8  922 

8  922 

78 

78 

712 

538 

840 

2  090 

Paddy  cavans 

2,  949 

46,  376 

802 

50,  127 

Panocha  baskets 

1,818 

1,818 

Rattans  piculs 

763 

(a)  255 

(a)  389 

20 

(6) 

1.000 

1,832 

16,  876 

281,909 

2,285 

303,  902 

194,195 

165  553 

33,  369 

165,  322 

3  976 

3  420 

186 

350 

566,  371 

Sapan  wood  do.  ... 

8,602 

9,124 

4,013 

322 

5,454 

4,251 

197 

31  ,  963 

300 

300 

58 

58 

Tortoise  shell  catties 

214 

1.782 

362 

709 

298 

3.305 

2  004 

77  640 

79,644 

32 

32 

(a)  Thousand  "  sticks,"  not  piculs. 

(6)  Total  of  rattans,  783  piculs  and  783  M  sticks. 
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OPORTO. 

NICHOLAS  PIKE,  Consul. 

OCTOBER  1,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  answers  to  queries  dated  Washington,  October  8 
1853,  and  received  at  this  consulate  February  15,  1854.  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  procure 
the  information  which  I  wished,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  communicating  with  the 
different  ports  in  my  consular  district.  The  Portuguese  government  have  not  till  recently 
published  statistical  tables  relative  to  trade  and  commerce,  so  that  I  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  reliable  information. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  following  are  the  legal  rules  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  by  the 
custom-house  authorities  :  The  measurement  is  taken  by  means  of  "  tapes"  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  and  graduated  and  marked  with  the  Portuguese  "palmo,"  which  is  equal  to 
twenty-two  centimetres  of  the  French  measure.  These  palmos  are  subdivided  into  decimal  and 
centesimal  parts.  The  length  is  taken  on  the  deck,  from  the  after  part  of  the  main  stem  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  stern  post.  The  middle  of  the  vessel  is  then  ascertained  at  the  point  corres 
ponding  to  the  half  of  the  length.  The  width  is  then  taken  at  that  point  between  the  water 
ways.  The  depth  is  taken  at  the  main  hatchway,  from  the  under  part  of  the  deck  to  the  inte 
rior  planking  near  the  keelson.  These  three  dimensions,  thus  taken  in  palmos  and  decimal 
parts,  are  then  multiplied  by  each  other,  and  the  product  divided  by  the  invariable  division  of 
324  ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  Example  :  (Width,)  25  X  14,  (depth,)  x 
100,  (length,)  -4-  324  =  108^  tons. 

When  vessels  are  laden,  and  do  not  discharge  their  cargoes,  the  depth  is  taken  by  the  pump; 
the  division  in  this  case  is  343.  The  measurement  adopted  by  ship  builders  of  Portugal  is  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  the  English.  The  English  foot  being  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  ship 
building,  United  States  vessels  entering  this  port,  when  measured  by  the  custom-house  officers 
previous  to  the  payment  of  the  tonnage  dues,  generally  measure  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
less  than  the  tonnage  (United  States)  specified  in  their  registry. 

No.  2.  A  document — of  which  herewith  is  annexed  a  copy — issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Naval  Department  is  the  only  one  required  to  prove  the  nationality  or  ownership  of  the 
vessel.  This  document  is  called  the  Eoyal  Passport. 

No.  3.  The  seller  presents  the  "  Koyal  Passport"  of  his  vessel  to  a  notary  public,  and  thus 
establishes  the  ownership.  The  notary  public  then  draws  up  an  act,  in  which  is  inserted  a 
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copy  of  the  Royal  Passport  of  the  vessel,  or  sometimes  only  the  number  of  the  same,  and  the 
sum  fixed  upon  beforehand  between  seller  and  buyer,  the  latter  producing  the  amount  which 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  seller.  This  document  is.  inserted  in  the  official  books  of  the  said 
functionary,  a  copy  being  given  to  the  purchaser,  who  also  receives  the  Royal  Passport  of  the 
vessel,  or,  in  case  this  be  not  presented,  the  number  of  the  same  is  inserted  in  the  above  docu 
ment.  A  copy  of  the  above  act  is  then  presented  to  the  harbor  master,  and  to  the  Judge 
President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  district,  and  duly  registered  at  both  departments. 
The  purchaser  finally  applies  at  Lisbon  with  the  said  copy  of  the  act  duly  registered,  and  with 
the  old  passport,  a  new  one  being  granted  in  which  his  name  is  inserted.  The  form  of  this 
act  of  sale  varies  in  the  wording,  as  there  are  many  public  notaries  at  Oporto,  and  each  has 
generally  a  different  style,  but  no  fixed  form.  The  sale  is  made  privately,  and  in  the  same 
way  that  merchandise  is  usually  disposed  of;  but  as  the  name  of  the  new  owner  could  not  be 
inserted  in  the  passport  but  by  the  same  authority  that  inserted  the  first,  the  parties  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  notary  public  to  make  good  their  bargain,  and  ultimately  to  obtain  the 
new  passport,  with  the  purchaser's  name  specified  therein. 

No.  4.  They  are  not. 

No.  5.  A  few  steam  vessels,  built  in  England  by  special  license  from  the  Portuguese  govern 
ment,  have  been  allowed  to  navigate  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  and  to  be  owned  by  second 
companies  established  at  Oporto.  These  steamers  ply  between  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  and  they 
enjoy,  in  every  respect,  the  same  privileges  as  those  vessels  built  in  Portugal. 

No.  6.  Only  one  steam  vessel  has  been  built  at  Oporto.  This  vessel  was  employed  during 
the  bathing  season  to  take  passengers  from  the  city  to  the  Foz,  a  small  village  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Douro  ;  but  lately  she  has  been  sent  to  Lisbon  for  sale.  Her  tonnage  was 
40  tons,  and  her  engine  of  20  horse  power.  For  sailing  vessels,  see  table  A,  annexed. 

No.  7.  The  common  pine  of  the  country  is  principally  used  for  ship  building,  planking  and 
for  decks;  the  ribs  are  sometimes  of  oak.  The  pine  timber  is  usually  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oporto,  and  is  never  sold  per  cubic  foot,  but  by  estimation.  Oak  is  considerably  dearer,  and  by 
a  reasonable  calculation,  if  the  cost  of  a  cubic  foot  of  oak  be  500  reis,  that  of  the  common  pine 
of  the  country  will  be  200  reis. 

No.  8.  The  masts  and  spars  of  the  inferior  class  of  vessels  are  generally  of  the  pine  of  the 
country  ;  but  those  of  the  superior  class  are  of  timber  obtained  from  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  at  a  cost  of  from  £15  to  £50  the  mast,  according  to  their  size  ;  those  obtained  from  the 
United  States,  being  considered  inferior  to  those  imported  from  Russia,  do  not  fetch  so  high  a 
price.  The  masts  and  spars  made  of  the  pine  of  this  country  are  much  inferior,  and  cost,  the 
masts,  from  £5  to  £10,  the  spars,  from  £1  to  £3. 

No.  9.  Copper  and  iron  fastenings  are  made  here  at  a  cost  of  320  to  340  reis  the  pound  weight 
for  copper,  and  40  reis  for  iron. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  often  used  and  no  other  ;  it  is  obtained  from  England  and  sold 
here  at  from  200  to  300  reis  per  pound  weight ;  the  price  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
market  in  England. 

No.  11.  The  only  means  used  here  for  seasoning  ship  timber  is  placing  it  in  the  mud  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  there  for  some  time. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum  are  the  materials  used  here  for  caulking.     Pitch  is  obtained  from 
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Sweden,  at  a  cost  of  from  4||500  reis  to  5||000  the  barrel  of  2,884  Ibs.;  oakum  is  obtained  from 
Bahia,  (Brazil,)  at  a  cost  of  1,600  reis  the  32  Lbs.  here. 

No.  15.  The  hemp  obtained  from  Eussia,  at  a  cost  here  of  13||500  the  quintal  of  128  Ibs.,  is 
delivered  to  the  rope  maker  who  returns  the  same  weight  in  ropes,  rigging,  &c.,  and  receives 
1,200  reis  per  quintal  for  his  work.  The  cost,  therefore,  is  14||'700  reis  per  quintal  of  128  Ibs. 

No.  1C.  The  sails  are  generally  made  of  (linen)  sail  cloth  obtained  from  Russia  and  England; 
cotton  sail  cloth  obtained  from  the  United  States  is  sometimes  employed.  The  prices  of  these 
articles  are  as  follows:  Russian  sail  cloth  per  piece  of  38 yards,  from  15||000to  18||000reis.  English 
ditto  per  piece  of  36  yards,  from  11HOOO  to  17||000  reis,  United  States  cotton  ditto  200  reis  the 
yard.  The  sail  maker's  charges  are  4,000  reis  per  piece  of  sail  cloth  employed  in  the  sail  made. 
This  charge  includes  the  necessary  ropes  and  rings. 

No.  IT.  There  are  no  peculiarties  in  the  rig  of  Oporto  vessels,  except  in  those  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  called  "Hiates,"  which  are  generally  rigged  like  "fore-and-aft"  schooners  of 
the  United  States. 

No.  18.  The  usual  kind  of  anchors,  &c.,  employed  here  are  anchors  and  chain  cables,  gene 
rally  obtained  from  England,  and  at  a  cost  here  of  50  reis  in  the  pound  weight. 

No.  19.   There  are  none. 

No.  20.  Portuguese  may  be  classed  as  good  with  regard  to  safety. 

No.  21.  Portuguese  built  vessels  may  be  classed  as  first  rate  fast  sailors,  especially  those 
employed  in  the  Brazil  trade,  which  are  generally  barques.  These  vessels,  being  usually 
employed  in  carrying  passengers  (emigrants)  to  the  Brazils,  are  built  according  to  the  best  rules 
for  speed. 

No.  22.  Portuguese  built  vessels,  being  very  sharp  built,  are  generally  inferior  for  carrying 
freight. 

No,  23.  Ship  owners  generally  load  half  a  cargo  of  salt  in  newly  built  vessels.  These  vessels 
may  be  seaworthy  with  ordinary  repairs  for  15  to  20  years.  If  the  vessel  be  employed  in  a  long 
voyage  the  salt  generally  melts,  but  being  a  cheap  article  in  this  country  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
is  amply  repaid  for  the  loss  in  the  longer  duration  of  his  craft,  but  when  this  expedient  is  not 
had  recourse  to  vessels  become  unseaworthy  much  sooner. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  here  are  all  natives  of  Portugal. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  shipwrights  are  usually  360  reis  per  day,  and  when  many  vessels  are 
being  built  may  reach  to  480  reis  ;  these  workmen  are  generally  residents  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oporto,  own  small  farms,  and  when  wanted  are  sent  for  by  the  ship  builder. 

No.  26.  Ships  are  built  at  Oporto  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Douro,  a  piece  of  ground  being 
selected  by  the  authorities  for  this  purpose. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  private  docks  for  repairing  vessels,  but  the  government  have  a  dry  dock 
at  Lisbon  which  will  contain  a  line-of-battle  ship. 

No.  28.  No  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  use  the  same. 

Nos.  29  to  31.  None. 

No.  32.  The  only  materials  used  in  ship  building  here,  which  find  a  ready  sale  when  many 
ships  are  being  built,  is  the  timber  for  masts  and  spars,  described  in  answer  to  query  No.  8. 
The  import  duties  are  trifling.  The  prices  vary  according  to  the  size,  as  stated  in  answer  to 
query  No.  8. 

No.  33.   None. 

No.  34.  Vessels  are  not  built  here  by  the  ton.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  length  of 
keel,  and  the  width  and  depth  ;  but,  by  a  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Vareta,  the  principal  ship 
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builder  in  this  city,  it  may  be  fixed  at  20||000  reis  per  ton  for  the  hulk  ;  the  masts,  rigging, 
spars,  &c.,  costing  as  much,  and  perhaps  20  per  cent.  more. 

No.  35.  The  duties  on  foreign  built  vessels  being  nearly  £9  per  ton,  Portuguese  measurement, 
they  may  be  considered  as  excluded  from  the  market  as  articles  of  importation. 

No.  36.  From  the  harbor  master,  custom-house  authorities,  Mr.  Vareta,  the  principal  ship 
builder  in  this  city,  and  divers  resident  merchants,  directors  of  the  Bicothe  iron  foundry, 
&c.,  &c. 

No.  37.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  lately  published  on  the  aforesaid  subject  beside 
the  tariff. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  is  on  the  decline.  The  causes  may  be  attributed  to  the  present 
difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  slave  trade  lately  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  Brazilian 
government.  Formerly  a  great  number  of  vessels  were  built  here  for  that  trade. 

No.  39.  Very  little  or  none.  The  natives  of  this  place  having  been  since  1834  visited  by 
sundry  impostors,  place  no  confidence  in  any  improvements  that  might  be  introduced,  unless 
such  improvements  were  introduced  and  made  palpable  by  some  foreigners  who  would  be 
willing  to  import  them  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  and  even  in  this  case  it  would  require 
no  small  space  of  time  to  induce  the  natives  to  adopt  them. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  number  of  Portuguese  seamen  employed  on  board  of  Portuguese  merchant  vessels 
entered  in  the  port  of  Oporto  in  1852  was  as  follows :  In  coasting  trade,  3,948  ;  in  foreign 
trade,  1,315  ;  total,  5,263.  To  this  must  be  added  2,868  men  employed  in  239  boats,  as  per 
records  of  custom-house.  There  are  more  boats  employed  in  the  internal  trade  (Douro)  than 
those  registered  at  the  custom-house,  but  their  exact  number  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  are 
they  allowed  to  be  employed  in  bringing  down  Spanish  grain.  The  internal  trade  con 
sists  in  carrying  up  (by  the  river  Douro)  salt,  rice,  fish,  and  other  articles,  and  bringing  down 
the  wines  grown  in  the  Douro  wine  district,  and  grain  from  Spain  ;  but  these  men  are  not  fit 
nor  competent  to  be  employed  on  board  of  vessels  proceeding  to  sea.  All  these  men  employed 
in  foreign,  coasting,  and  internal  trade  are  natives  of  Portugal ;  no  foreigners  are  employed, 
because  the  wages  of  a  Portugese  seaman  are  much  inferior  to  those  paid  in  foreign  service. 

No.  2.  The  actual  complement  of  a  Portuguese  vessel  depends  on  the  rig  of  such  vessels  ;  the 
"'fore-and-aft  schooners"  require  a  larger  crew  to  hoist  their  large  sails.  It  may  be  calculated 
at  9  men  for  those  vessels  measuring  100  tons,  and  7  men  for  others  differently  rigged,  but  of 
the  same  tonnage,  and  4  to  5  men  more  for  every  additional  100  tons  in  the  size  of  the  vessel. 
The  officers  are,  generally,  a  captain  and  mate  for  large  sails,  and  a  captain  and  master  (con- 
tramestre)  for  small  vessels.  This  master  is  generally  chosen  by  the  captain  from  amongst  the 
crew,  and  is  usually  the  best  man  for  good  conduct  and  skill. 

No.  3.  At  Oporto  and  Lisbon  there  is  a  corporation  of  pilots  employed  for  vessels  entering  or 
departing.  Pilots  are  not  employed  on  board  of  vessels  except  on  these  occasions.  The  move 
ments  of  vessels  are  directed  by  the  captain  or  the  mate,  one  of  the  two  being  by  law  required 
to  be  instructed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation,  for  which  he  must  have  previously 
pursued  a  regular  course  of  studies,  and  have  passed  his  examination  before  the  competent  pro 
fessors  of  the  Royal  Marine  Academy  of  this  city. 

No.  4.  Very  seldom. 

No.  5.  The  regulations  respecting  seamen  will  be  found  annexed  to  the  form  of  crew  list  A, 
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annexed,  and  also  in  the  book  entitled  "  Codigo  do  Commcrcio"  [Code  of  Commerce]  herewith 
forwarded. 

No.  6.  Those  specified  in  the  form  of  crew  list  A.  All  sick  people  (seamen  included)  are 
received  at  the  public  hospital,  and  there  attended  to  gratis.  Foreigners  are  also  admitted 
upon  payment  of  480  reis  per  day.  There  is  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  British  sick  sea 
men  at  Oporto,  kept  up  by  subscription  of  masters  of  vessels  (English)  entering  the  port,  if 
willing  to  subscribe,  United  States  seamen  being  admitted  on  the  same  terms.  These  terms 
are  as  follows :  Vessels  of  and  under  80  tons  pay  3J1200  reis ;  above  80  and  under  110,  pay 
4||000  reis  ;  of  110  and  under  150,  pay  5[jOOO  reis  ;  of  and  above  150,  pay  6||000.  The  subcrip- 
tions  to  this  institution  are  received  by  a  treasurer  appointed  annually,  and  by  him  only  ;  and 
masters  of  vessels  wishing  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  conducted  and  attended  exclusively  by 
English,  must  enter  their  names  with  the  treasurer  within  48  hours  after  reporting  at  the  cus 
tom-house. 

No.  7.  Captains  of  vessels  (Portuguese)  being  well  acquainted  with  the  places  of  residence 
of  seamen,  the  task  of  obtaining  them  devolves  upon  them.  They  are  shipped  by  application 
to  the  harbor  master,  who  inserts  their  names,  age,  &c.,  in  the  crew  list,  mentioning  the  wages, 
&c.  Vide  form  of  crew  list  A.  Seamen  for  the  Oporto  vessels  are  generally  obtained  there 
and  at  Esposende,  Villa  de  Conde,  and  other  small  ports  of  the  northern  coast  of  Portugal. 

No.  8.  They  very  often  do,  because  the  wages  they  obtain  in  foreign  service  are  higher  than 
those  in  the  Portuguese  service.  A  great  many  are  employed  on  board  of  British  vessels,  and 
some  in  United  States  vessels  ;  this  is,  however,  discouraged  by  the  laws  of  Portugal. 

No.  9.  They  are,  and,  when  they  seek  foreign  service,  always  prefer  such  vessels  as  trade  to 
Portugese  ports. 

No.  10.  A  new  system  has  within  the  last  3  years  been  adopted  by  owners  of  vessels  respect 
ing  provisions  and  allowances  to  seamen.  The  owner  pays  from  120  to  140  reis  per  day  to 
every  seaman,  and  he  buys  the  necessary  provisions  for  his  use.  The  owner  generally  advances 
the  amount  of  from  30  to  60  days,  according  to  the  voyage  to  be  performed,  the  captain  being 
obliged  to  examine  and  verify  that  the  money  advanced  by  the  owner  has  really  been  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  30  or  60  days.  The  captain  and  mate  are  also  included  in 
this  system,,  the  first  being  allowed  by  the  owner  from  400  to  480  reis  per  day  ;  the  second  from 
200  to  300  reis.  The  owner  furnishes  only  the  necessary  oil  for  the  binnacle,  and  a  small  cask 
of  spirits  to  be  distributed  to  the  men  when  the  captain  thinks  proper  to  reward  them  after  a 
day  of  hard  work.  The  owner  also  furnishes  fuel  and  salt,  both  cheap  articles  here.  The 
provisions  generally  consist  of  salted  beef,  kidney  beans,  rice,  Indian  corn,  biscuit,  codfish 
salted,  coffee,  lard  for  soup,  &c.  The  shipping  articles  will  be  found  in  crew  list  A,  and  also 
the  oifences  for  which  seamen's  wages  may  be  forfeited. 

No.  11.  Captains  of  Portuguese  merchant  vessels  are  bound  by  law  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  medicine  chest  complete,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  harbor  master  to  see  that  this  rule  has  been 
complied  with  before  the  vessel  sails.  The  cost  of  the  said  medicine  chest  is  paid  by  the  owner. 
Advance  of  wages  of  one  month  is  usually  made  here  when  the  seaman  has  been  shipped  and 
has  actually  put  his  chest  of  clothes,  &c.,  on  board.  If  he  has  no  clothes  fit  for  the  intended 
voyage,  he  is  bound  to  give  security  to  the  owner  for  the  amount  advanced,  and  to  employ  the 
said  sum  in  the  purchase  of  the  clothes  required. 

No.  12.  Masters  of  foreign  vessels  who  employ  Portuguese  seamen  are  obliged  to  give  security 
for  the  return  of  the  said  seamen  to  Portugal ;  and  should  they  not  return  in  the  same  vessel, 
they  are  bound  to  pay  their  passage  home  in  some  vessel  sailing  for  Portugal. 
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No.  13.  No  system  of  punishment  for  offences  is  authorized  by  law,  except  in  cases  of  mutiny, 
when  the  master  is  empowered  to  place  the  offender  in  irons.  In  other  offences  of  less  magni 
tude  the  master  generally  applies  a  few  blows  with  a  rope  to  the  delinquent.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed  that  Portuguese  merchant  captains  are  generally  very  humane  and  lenient  to  their 
crews,  and  seldom  resort  to  blows. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Portuguese  seamen  does  not  increase,  probably  for  the  same  reasons 
as  stated  in  answer  to  query  38,  of  series  No.  1. 

No.  15.  Sailors  are  obtained  at  all  the  seaports  in  the  north  of  Portugal  for  the  Portuguese 
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service.  The  usual  primary  employment  of  youths  who  become  sailors  is  to  serve  as  apprentices 
in  merchant  vessels.  There  are  some  boats  here  employed  in  the  fishing  trade  on  the  coast, 
and  from  these  boats  boys  are  sometimes  obtained  for  the  merchant  service,  and  seamen  also, 
but  they  are  generally  considered  inferior  for  sea  voyages.  The  corporation  of  pilots  is  com 
posed  of  men  who  have  practised  for  years  under  the  orders  of  the  regular  pilots,  and,  when  a 
vacancy  has  taken  place,  have  been  admitted  by  appointment  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Marine  Department,  who  generally  appoints  the  senior,  or  he  who  by  his  good  conduct 
and  skill  is  most  entitled  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  Apprentices  to  sailors  are  usually  bound  for 
the  space  of  five  years,  receiving  per  month  a  small  remuneration,  which  is  gradually  increased 
according  to  his  conduct  and  zeal,  this  sum  being  applied  by  the  captain,  or  by  the  relatives  of 
the  boy,  in  purchasing  clothes  and  other  articles  for  his  use. 

No.  16.  The  usual  wages  of  a  Portuguese  seaman  on  board  a  Portuguese  merchant  vessel  are 
from  7||000  to  9|1000  reis  per  month.  Captain's  wages  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel 
and  the  voyage  to  be  performed,  from  20||000  to  40||000  reis  per  month.  The  mate's  wages 
also  vary  from  10||000  to  15||000  reis  per  month. 

No.  IT.  Sailors  are  not  exempt  from  service  in  the  royal  navy,  and  may  be  impressed.  No 
tax  is  levied  on  the  amount  of  their  wages,  but  if  they  possess  any  landed  property  they  are 
subject  to  pay  the  land  taxes  as  all  others.  They  are  exempted  from  serving  in  the  army. 

No.  18.  They  are  subject  to  impressment  for  the  royal  navy,  but  not  to  conscription  for  the 
army. 

No.  19.  Yes,  but  they  seldom  do.  The  usual  fare  and  wages  on  board  of  a  Portuguese  mer 
chant  vessel  offers  no  temptation  to  foreigners  to  enter  the  Portuguese  merchant  service. 

No.  20.  The  Portuguese  sailor  is  generally  sober,  active  and  obedient  when  under  the  com 
mand  of  good  officers  ;  tolerably  skilful,  but  being  superstitious  lacks  the  daring  character  of 
the  American  seaman.  The  officers  in  the  merchant  service  are  tolerably  well  skilled  in  navi 
gation. 

No.  21.  The  system  of  navigation  pursued  by  the  Portuguese  is  that  recommended  by 
Chevalier  da  Costa  Almeida,  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  "  Compendio  Teorico  e  Pratico  de 
Pilotagem."  This  work  is  probably  a  compilation  of  the  different  foreign  authors  on  naviga 
tion.  The  instruments  are  compasses,  sextants,  quadrants,  octants,  barometers.  Chronometers 
being  expensive  articles,  owners  will  not  furnish  them,  and  captains  will  not  buy  them  ;  they 
are,  therefore,  little  in  use.  There  are  no  improvements  in  any  of  their  instruments  here,  as 
they  are  all  obtained  from  England,  nor  is  there  any  matter  interesting  which  might  benefit 
our  merchant  service. 

No.  22.  From  the  harbor  master,  sundry  captains  and  owners  of  vessels,  head  pilot  of  the 
bar,  seamen,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  23.  None. 
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QUERIES    No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  6.  The  tonnage  of  the  smallest  Portuguese  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  is  40 
tons  ;  the  tonnage  of  the  largest  Portuguese  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  is  420  tons. 

No.  7.  To  ports  of  Brazil.  Vessels  employed  in  this  principal  trade  of  Portuguese  shipping 
are  built  according  to  the  best  rules  for  speed.  The  voyage  to  Eio  de  Janeiro  is  usually  per 
formed  in  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  days,  according  to  the  weather  and  winds.  The  voyages 
from  the  said  port  to  Oporto  are  generally  made  in  from  forty  to  seventy  days.  The  rate  of 
freight  is  450  reis  per  almude  of  Oporto,  (6ff  gallons,  English,)  for  liquids.  Solids  are  charged 
by  the  following  rule  :  length,  width,  and  depth  of  the  package,  taken  in  palms  and  decimals  ; 
these  three  dimensions  are  then  multiplied  by  each  other  and  the  result  divided  by  three,  the 
quotient  multiplied  by  450  reis  will  be  the  amount  of  freight  to  be  paid.  The  freight  from 
ports  of  Brazil  to  Oporto  are  usually  as  follows,  and  charged  by  the  weight:  From  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  100  reis  the  32  pounds  ;  from  Bahia,  160  reis  the  32  pounds  ;  from  Pernambuco,  250 
reis  the  32  pounds.  But  as  the  said  vessels  generally  carry  many  emigrants  from  this  port  to 
the  ports  of  Brazil,  it  is  from  the  number  of  these  that  ship  owners  derive  great  profit.  The 
price  paid  by  each  emigrant  varies  from  20]|000  to  75||000  reis,  according  to  the  class  of  accom 
modation  and  fare  on  board.  Vessels  are  seldom  chartered  by  the  ton,  (ship  measurement,)  and 
much  less  by  the  month.  The  price  of  freight  per  voyage  varies  according  to  the  length  and 
other  circumstances.  The  price  of  freight  from  Oporto  to  British  ports  is  from  25  to  60  shil 
lings  per  ton  of  two  pipes,  according  to  the  large  or  small  number  of  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and 
the  great  or  small  quantity  of  merchandise  for  shipment. 

No.  8.  The  principal  import  coasting  trade  is  brandy,  rice,  raw  silk,  furniture,  salt,  grain, 
sardinhas,  limestone,  and  other  productions  of  the  southern  provinces  ;  the  principal  export 
coasting  trade  is  tallow,  pine  deals,  empty  casks,  earthenware,  hardware,  kidney  beans,  and 
other  produce  of  the  provinces. 

No.  9.  Wines  brought  down  the  Douro  from  the  wine  district,  and  grain  from  Spain, 
sumac,  argol,  almonds,  and  other  articles  of  less  value.  The  grain  from  Spain  is  brought 
down  the  Douro  and  deposited  in  the  custom-house  stores  to  be  exported,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
be  consumed  in  this  country.  Freights  vary  according  to  the  season.  Wine,  per  pipe,  from 
1||000  to  3||000  reis  ;  grain,  40  reis  per  alquiere  ;  (cano)  or  5  bags,  2||000  to  4||000  reis. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coasting  trade.  Vessels 
bearing  flags  as  follows  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  pay  the  same 
tonnage  dues  as  those  bearing  the  flag  of  Portugal,  to  wit :  Dutch  vessels,  under  convention 
and  law  of  17th  September,  1849  ;  Danish,  under  those  of  28th  August,  1849  ;  British,  under 
treaty  of  3d  July,  1842  ;  Prussian,  under  treaty  of  30th  March,  1844 ;  United  States  of 
America,  under  treaty  of  26th  August,  1840  ;  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  under  convention  and 
law  of  25th  July,  1849  ;  Russian,  under  convention  of  25th  July,  1849  ;  Brazilian,  under  that 
of  23d  March,  1848  ;  Belgian,  under  that  of  27th  September,  1849 ;  Hamburguese,  under  that 
of  10th  May,  1851  ;  Lubeck  and  Bremen,  under  that  of  29th  July,  1851  ;  Hanoverian,  under 
that  of  15th  September,  1851  ;  Papal  States,  under  that  of  30th  September,  1853  ;  French, 
under  treaty  of  27th  March,  1854. 

The  indirect  trade  is,  however,  excepted.  Goods  not  the  produce  of  the  country  from  which 
the  vessel  sails  are  liable  to  an  extra  duty  of  20  per  cent,  when  brought  to  this  country  in 
foreign  ships. 
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No.  11.  None  but  those  specified  in  the  preceding  answer.  Vessels  belonging  to  countries  not 
mentioned  therein  are  subject  to  higher  port  dues. 

No.  12.  Vide  Table  D,  annexed.  No  hospital  money  is  paid,  either  by  Portuguese  or  foreign 
vessels,  but  that  specified  in  answer  to  question  No.  6  of  Queries  No.  II. 

No.  13.  Vide  printed  regulations  annexed,  E.  They  generally  can  be  relied  upon  for  safety. 
The  bar  or  entrance  into  the  harbor  being  dangerous,  accidents  often  occur. 

No.  14.  Vessels  arriving  at  Oporto  from  ports  infected,  or  suspected  of  infection,  are  not 
allowed  to  perform  quarantine  here.  Those  proceeding  from  ports  infected  must  perform 
quarantine  at  Lisbon  or  Vigo  ;  and  those  proceeding  from  ports  suspected  may  perform  a 
quarantine  of  8  days,  without  discharging  their  cargoes,  at  all  the  ports  of  Portugal  but  that 
of  Oporto.  This  obnoxious  measure  has  been  adopted  by  government,  it  is  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  bar  of  Oporto,  which  might  be  an  obstacle  to  the  vessel's  imme 
diate  departure  were  a  contagious  disease  to  appear  on  board  among  the  crew  during  the  8  days 
prescribed  bylaw.  A  clean  bill  of  health,  passed  by  the  competent  authority  at  the  port  of 
departure,  and  legalized  by  the  Portuguese  consul,  is  required  to  be  presented  here  by  the 
captain,  to  enable  the  vessel  to  be  admitted  to  pratique. 

No.  15.  Answer  in  No.  C,  of  Queries  No.  II.  The  admission  into  the  British  hospital  is 
obtained  on  the  presentation  of  the  competent  receipt  from  the  treasurer  for  the  amount  of 
subscription  required.  The  admission  into  the  public  hospital  of  "Misericordia"  is  obtained  by 
the  consul  making  himself  answerable  for  the  payment  of  480  reis  per  day,  as  stated  in  answer 
to  question  No.  6  of  Queries  No.  II.  The  medical  and  surgical  attention  is  good  in  both  of 
these  hospitals 

No.  16.  They  are.  —  Vide  answer  to  question  No.  G,  Queries  No.  II. 

No.  17.  The  custom-house  authorities  are  the  competent  persons  to  point  out  the  places  where 
vessels  entering  this  harbor  are  to  be  moored.  As  soon  as  they  have  discharged  their  cargoes 
they  are  then  placed  under  the  control  of  the  harbor  master  who  assigns  them  a  place.  This 
place  is  usually  below  that  of  vessels  discharging.  No  fees  for  wharfage  are  exacted. 

No.  18.  Passengers  arriving  at  Oporto  by  sea  are  allowed  to  land  immediately  after  the  vessel 
enters  the  harbor,  and  on  presentation  of  their  passports  to  the  police  officers.  These  passports 
must  be  authenticated  by  the  Portuguese  consul  at  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  has  sailed. 
The  luggage  is  landed  from  the  vessel  as  soon  as  she  is  moored,  taken  to  the  custom-house,  and 
there  examined.  No  article  subject  to  duty  or  prohibited  being  found  therein,  it  is  delivered  to 
the  owners  upon  payment  of  trifling  fees  exacted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  carriage  to  the 
custom-house,  &c.  The  luggage  of  passengers  landed  from  coasting  vessels  is  generally 
examined  on  board  or  on  the  wharf  and  then  delivered  to  the  owner. 

No.  19.  The  charge  for  storage  cannot  be  given  with  accuracy,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
situation  of  the  store,  the  nature  of  the  merchandise,  and  other  circumstances.  The  charge  for 
rent  of  a  wine  lodge  per  annum  is  from  240  reis  to  GOO  reis  per  pipe,  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  lodge.  The  drayage  is  usually  paid  at  the  rate  of  900  reis  per  league,  but  this  charge 
varies  also  according  to  the  roads.  Carts  drawn  by  oxen  are  employed,  which  can  only  draw  a 
weight  of  1,920  Ibs.,  owing  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads.  Mules  are  also  employed,  but 
only  carry  25G  Ibs.,  and  travel  about  5  leagues  per  day. 

No.  20.  The  engines  of  the  two  steamers  plying  between  this  port  and  Lisbon  were  made  in 
England.  The  engine  of  the  "Vesuvio"  is  of  140  horse  power,  and  of  the  "Duke  of  Oporto" 
80  horse  power.  The  first  is  a  paddle  boat,  the  second  has  a  screw  propeller.  Both  engines 
are  low  pressure.  No  import  duty  was  levied.  The  cost  was  from  £25  to  £30  per  horse  power. 
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No.  21.  Coals  imported  from  England  sold  here  at  from  24j|000  to  28[[000  reis  per  pipe,  weigh 
ing  290  arrobas  or  9,280  Ibs. 

No.  22.  In  1853  it  increased — the  quantity  of  wine  exported  being  24,312  pipes  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  increase  is  probably  owing  to  the  export  duty  having  been  reduced 
and  equalized  to  all  the  world. 

No.  23.  Decreasing  ;  owing,  probably,  to  the  present  high  price  of  wines,  the  principal  article 
of  exportation. 

No.  24.  That  of  lowering  the  import  duties  on  wines  of  this  country. 

No.  25.  None  at  present,  as  the  price  of  wine  is  high,  and  few  other  articles  produced  in  this 
part  of  the  country  find  a  good  market  in  the  United  States. 

No.  26.  Staves,  rosin,  timber  for  masts,  rice,  mahogany. 

No.  27.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  United  States  or  other  foreign  vessels  will  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  coasting  or  internal  trade,  the  government  and  people  of  this  country  being 
adverse  to  such  measure.  They  are  allowed  to  participate  in  all  foreign  trade. 

No.  28.  A  long  boat  and  gig.  The  cost  is  1|JOOO  reis  per  cubic  "palrno,"  [22  centimetres, 
French  measure.]  American  built  boats  would  not  sell  profitably  here. 

No.  29.  Two  companies  exist  at  Oporto,  at  present,  one  entitled  the  "Empreza  de  Navegaciio 
a  Vapor  ;"  the  second,  "Companhia  Lua  Brazileira."  The  first  owns  a  paddle  boat,  and  the 
second  a  screw  boat.  Annexed  are  printed  copies  of  the  regulations  of  these  companies,  and  of 
their  organization,  (E.  &  E.) 

No.  30.  Vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade  are  generally  insured  for  the  voyage,  and  sometimes 
for  the  year.  The  premium  in  the  first  case  varies  according  to  the  length  of  the  voyage  and 
the  port  of  destination.  In  the  second  case  the  premium  is  usually  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Annexed  are  copies  of  policies  of  insurance,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  risk,  &c.,  are 
inserted,  (G-.)  There  are  five  companies  here,  entitled:  the  Siguranca,  capital  1,000, 000j|000 
reis;  Douro,  capital  40,000||000  reis  ;  Equidade,  capital  1, 000, 000||000  reis  ;  Garantia,  capital 
1,000,00011000  reis;  Bonanca,  capital  1,5G8,000||000  reis.  The  Douro  company  insures  only 
the  risks  of  the  river  Douro,  (internal  trade.)  Annexed  are  printed  copies  of  the  regulations 
and  organization  of  these  companies,  (H.  I.  J.  K.  L.)  The  usual  rates  of  insurance  are  as 
follows :  in  winter,  to  ports  of  Brazil,  If  per  cent.  ;  to  ports  of  England,  1£  per  cent.  In 
summer,  to  ports  of  Brazil,  1^  per  cent. ;  to  ports  of  England,  1  per  cent.  No  regular  table 
of  rates  of  insurance  exists  in  any  of  the  insurance  offices  here.  The  insurances  are  generally 
effected  by  the  ship  owner  ;  no  brokers  are  employed.  When  a  vessel  is  lost  the  amount  is 
recovered  as  soon  as  the  competent  documents,  proving  the  fact,  are  presented,  and  if  a  dispute 
occurs  the  parties  have  recourse  to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  where  the  case  is  usually  decided 
by  the  jury,  and  sometimes  by  arbitration.  The  aforesaid  documents  must,  if  possible,  be 
be  authenticated  by  the  Portuguese  consul  residing  at  the  nearest  place  to  that  in  which  the 
wreck  occurred. 

No.  31.  Portuguese  merchant  vessels  are  allowed  to  have  on  board  one  or  two  guns,  for  signals, 
in  time  of  peace;  in  time  of  war,  letters  of  marque.     Commission  for  privateers  is  not  allowed. 
No.  32.  From  divers  authorities  :  merchants,  directors  of  insurance  companies,  directors  of 
custom-houses,  harbor  masters, ^ship  owners,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  33.  A  book  recently  published  by  Joseph  Jas.  Forrester,  of  Oporto  and  London,  is 
herewith  forwarded.  This  book  contains  good  information  respecting  Portugal. 
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Official  crew  list  of  the 


-,  of  which  is  owner  • 
to  that  of 


-,  and  is  about  to  sail  from  this  port 


No. 

Capacity. 

Names. 

Age. 

Born  at. 

Son  of. 

Single  or 
married. 

Stature. 

Color  of  Jiair 
and  eyes. 

Wages  per 
month. 

Sums  received 
or  advanced. 

HARBOR  MASTER'S  OFFICE,  AT  THE  PORT  OF  OPORTO. 
[Date] ,  • . 


[Signature.] 


This  list,  with  the  names  of  the  crew  inserted,  is  drawn  up  at  the  harbor  master's  office  and 
is  considered  binding  on  both  parties,  crew  and  owner.  The  original,  signed  by  the  crew  and 
owner,  remains  at  the  office  of  the  harbor  master,  and  a  copy  like  this  is  delivered  to  the  captain. 
A  new  one  is  made  every  voyage,  even  in  case  the  crew  are  the  same  and  wages  also. 

Special  obligations. 

1.  Each  man  of  the  crew  must  go  on  board  with  his  effects  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  captain. 

2.  No  man  is  allowed  to  spend  the  night  out  of  the  vessel,  either  in  this  or  in  foreign  ports, 
without  permission  of  the  captain. 

3.  Neither  must  their  effects  be  taken  out  of  the  vessel  without  being  searched  by  the  captain 
or  mate. 

4.  All  the  men  mjst  obey  without  contradicting  the  captain  and  officers,  and  abstain  from 
drunkenness  and  quarrels. 

5.  The  men  are  bound  to  remain  on  board  and  not  to  desert,  on  pain  of  losing  their  wages 
due. 

6.  The  men  on  board  to  behave  themselves  with  regularity. 

'7.  They  are  subject  to  everything  inserted  in  the  Code  of  Commerce. 

8.  The  mate  or  second  officer  must  make  a  declaration  whether  he  has  or  not  navigated  to 
the  port  of  destination. 

9.  The  second  officer  is  bound  to  see  that  the  goods  are  properly  stowed  on  board,  being 
subject  to  answer  for  damages. 

10.  The  second  officer  should  remain  on  board  night  and  day,  and  take  care  that  the  hatch 
ways  are  closed,  especially  at  night. 

NOTE. — Provisions  for  each  man  per  week  according  to  private  agreement. 

Duties  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  crew  list  by  article  1442,  of  the  Code  of  Commerce. 

ARTICLE  1449.  All  the  officers  and  men  of  the  crew  are  obliged  to  aid  the  captain  in  case  of 
attack  and  of  disaster  occurred  to  Ihe  vessel  or  cargo,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
disaster. 

ART.  1468.  Any  person  belonging  to  the  crew  that  gets  sick  during  the  voyage,  either  from 
result  of  an  attack  on  the  ship  or  in  the  service  of  the  same,  or  that  may  be  wounded  or  maimed, 
must  be  paid  his  wages  and  cured  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  ;  and,  if  maimed,  shall  be 
indemnified  by  arbitration  of  the  judge,  if  there  be  a  dispute  between  the  owner  and  crew. 
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ART.  148V.  The  captain  cannot  advance  to  the  crew,  during  the  voyage,  more  than  one-fourth 
their  respective  wages. 

ART.  1488.  Any  seaman  being  dismissed  for  legitimate  causes  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  captain 
shall'give  to  the  dismissed  an  order  on  the  owner  for  the  amount  of  wages  due. 

ART.  1489.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  crew  cannot  institute  lawsuits  against  the  captain 
before  the  voyage  is  concluded  on  pain  of  loss  of  all  wages  due.  The  crew  may,  however  j 
(being  in  port,)  obtain  their  discharge  if  they  prove  before  the  consul  that  they  really  have  been 
maltreated  by  the  captain,  or  that  he  has  not  given  them  their  provisions  as  agreed.  In  case 
there  is  no  consul,  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  local  magistrate. 

ART.  1491.  As  soon  as  the  voyage  is  ended  the  crew  are  bound  to  discharge  the  cargo,  to  moor 
the  vessel  in  the  proper  station,  to  take  the  sails  down,  &c.,  &c.,  with  security,  to  make  their 
protest  and  sign  it  with  their  affidavits,  if  needful,  within  3  days  after  the  vessel  has  been 
discharged. 

ART.  1492.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  crew  having  performed  what  is  required  in  the 
preceding  articles,  they  shall  then  be  dismissed  and  paid  within  24  hours  after. 

General  observation. — The  captain  can  dismiss  and  send  away,  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel, 
and  without  being  obliged  to  payment  of  wages,  such  individual  as  may  have  entered  in  the 
service  of  the  vessel  in  a  capacity  for  which  he  is  incapable,  and  shall  give  to  the  said  person 
those  wages  only  to  which  he  is  entitled  if  such  incapacity  be  found  after  the  departure  of  the 
vessel. 

List  of  wines,  brandies,  and  geropiga  exported  in  the  years  1852  and  1853,  from  Oporto. 


1852. 

1853. 

Ports. 

Pipes. 

Almudes. 

Canada. 

Ports. 

Pipes. 

Almudes. 

Canada. 

Great  Britain 

19,219 

9 

Great  Britain  ......         ... 

46,834 

18 

3 

United  States 

4,452 

9 

Australia 

2  531 

14 

2 

Brazil 

2,833 

10 

8 

United  States    ... 

1  658 

1 

11 

Australia 

2  001 

1  002 

8 

Hamburg  .   .  . 

917 

10 

Hamburg  ..     ... 

923 

19 

5 

902 

' 

Brazil 

743 

6 

Russia 

373 

Russia 

561 

9 

10 

Bremen    . 

250 

Denmark  .  

455 

19 

2 

156 

2 

Ports  or  Portuguese  possessions 

357 

5 

Prussia 

119 

Bremen  ..   .. 

232 

! 

France  

15 

Sweden  

215 

5 

8 

Holland 

21 

Newfoundland  .  

163 

15 

1 

Spain 

2 

114 

15 

9 

Stockholm  ...  . 

238 

2 

France  .  . 

15 

8 

6 

Holland  

9 

17 

6 

1 

15 

3 

Total  shipment  in  1852.. 

31,499 

7 

Total  shipment  in  1853 

55  811 

11 

7 
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TABLE  A. 

Sailing  vessels  built  in  the  port  of  Oporto  in  1852,  for  merchant  service. 
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g 

i 

1 

- 
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1 

s 

0 

g 

o 

g 

O 

CLASS   OF   SAIL   VESSELS,   NUMBER   AND   TONNAGE   OF   EACH   CLASS. 

•g 

13 

•a 

i 

-z 
B 

•u 

Port  or  place. 

«      ,    o 

S    :  ® 

§ 

g 

IN 
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For  Lisbon  and  Setubal  information  could  not  be  obtained. 

B. 

Seamen  in  the  Portuguese  merchant  service,  in  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  in  1852. 

[Made  up  from  Consular  Return.] 


Port  or  place. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Sail  or  steam. 

Natives.  —  No. 

Sail  or  steam. 

Natives.'  —  No. 

Oporto  .  .     ..            

Both..  

1,315 
200 
80 

Both 

3,948 
320 
10,900 
1,382 
198 
320 

Vianna 

Sail 

Sail 

Figueira                                                                      „                          '  Sail 

Sail 

Aveiro  .   

Sail 

Caminha 

Sail 

Villa  de  Conde  . 

Sail 

Total  .. 

1,595 

17,068 

For  Lisbon  and  Setubal  information  could  not  be  obtained. 

c. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  merchant  service,  in  the  year  1852,  in  foreign,  coasting,  and  internal  trade. 


Ports. 

Foreign  trade. 

Coasting  trade. 

Internal  trade. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Oporto  .  . 

119 
26 
6 
1 

11,837 
1,878 
950 
150 

358 
128 
108 
153 
15 

35,513 
8,271 
15,050 
7,910 
1,412 
101 
120 

239 

7,170 

Vianna  

Figuei  ra  . 

None. 
4,000 
None. 
None. 
*  None. 

None. 
20,000 

None. 
None. 
None. 

Aveiro  

Carainha  

Villa  de  Conde  

* 
3 

730 

Egpozende  

For  Lisbon  and  Setubal  information  could  not  be  obtained. 
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D. 

Table  'of  tonnage  dues  and  taxes  exacted  from  foreign  and  Portuguese  vessels  entering  and  depart 
ing  from  the  port  of  Oporto. 

[Made  up  from  Consular  Return.] 


Entering  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  and  sailing —  R eis.                       Reis. 

In  ballast,  or  not  fully  laden 250  500 

With  a  complete  cargo  of  salt,  olive  oil,  or  wine,  (produce  of  Portugal) 50  100 

With  a  complete  cargo  of  other  produce  of  Portugal 150  300 

With  two-thirds  complete  of  the  cargo  of  salt,  olive  oil,  or  wine - 50  100 

With  a  complete  cargo  (or  two- thirds)  of  grain 

Do.  composed  of  grain 

Do.                      of  salt,  olive  oil,  or  wine 50  100 

Do.                      of  other  Portuguese  produce 150  300 

In  all  cases  foreign  goods  re-exported 250  500 

Entering  in  ballast  and  sailing — 

In  ballast  (except  in  cases  where  the  vessel  hag  entered  in  distress) 250  500 

With  a  complete  cargo  of  grain,  produce  of  Portugal 

Do.  of  wine,  salt,  or  olive  oil 

Do.  (or  two-thirds)  of  other  Portuguese  produce 100  200 

Do.  of  grain 

Do.  of  salt,  olive  oil,  and  wine 

Do.  of  other  Portuguese  produce 100  200 

Do.  of  foreign  re-exported  goods 250  500 

With  same  (inward  cargo)  having  entered  for  orders .  - 50  100 

Contribution  for  the  bar- 
In  all  cases  except  those  entered  in  distress 100  100 

An  additional  tax  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the   tonnage  and  bar  dues  is 

also  exacted  . 

Contribution  for  the  Exchange  (building) . 5  5 

Steamers  pay  two-fifths  less  tonnage  dues  than  sailing  vessels.     The  contribution  for 

the  bar  is  the  same  for  both 


Portuguese. 


Per  ton. 


Foreign. 


Per  ton. 
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FUNCHAL,  MADEIRA. 

JOHN  H.  MARCH,  Consul. 

JANUARY  15,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular  of  the  8th  of  last  October. 

No  vessels  of  any  sort  are  built  in  Madeira,  and  only  one — a  small  brig — is  owned  here. 
Foreign  vessels  coming  here  are  not  measured,  as  there  is  no  tonnage  duty.  The  port  charges 
on  ail  vessels,  whether  large  or  small,  foreign  or  Portuguese,  are  the  same,  amounting  to  about 
$18  each.  There  is  a  well  conducted  hospital  here,  into  which  mariners  of  any  country  are 
admitted  at  the  charge  of  about  half  a  dollar  a  day  each.  Two  American  vessels  arrived  at  and 
departed  from  Madeira  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  31st  of  December,  1853  ;  their  tonnage, 
respectively,  was  1,867  and  191  tons  ;  value  of  inward  cargo,  $3,150  ;  departed  in  ballast ; 
crews  numbered  5*7  men,  55  of  whom  were  Americans. 

FATAL,  AZORES. 

CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  Consul. 

AUGUST  10,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  circular  of  the  8th  of  October  last,  and  of 
forwarding  the  replies  to  the  queries  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  I  have  to  lament  the  little 
importance  of  the  commerce  of  these  islands,  and  until  some  great  change  shall  have  been  made 
in  their  productions  we  cannot  expect  much  improvement.  As  to  ship  building,  these  islands 
cannot  become  of  any  importance.  I  applied  to  our  agents  at  St.  Michael's  and  Terceira  for 
some  local  information,  but  being  unwilling  to  wait  any  longer,  I  have  supplied  the  items  from 
my  own  general  knowledge  of  facts.  Great  consternation  prevails  here  in  consequence  of  the 
"  oi'dium."  In  some  of  the  islands  four-fifths  of  the  grapes  have  been  destroyed. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  cannot  hold  vessels  in  their  own  name,  but  in  other  respects  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  in  relation  to  them  as  the  natives. 

No.  5.  Foreign  vessels  may  be  nationalized  by  paying  a  duty  of  $7  50  per  ton  or  in  case  of 
being  wrecked  and  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  injuries  sustained,  so  that  the  repairs  amount 
to  three  times  the  cost,  they  can  become  nationalized  on  the  payment  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
cost. 

No.  6.  No  vessel  was  built  in  this  district  in  the  year  1852. 

No.  7.  The  islands  produce  cedar  of  small  growth,  of  which  the  frames  of  vessels  of  sixty 
tons  are  made  ;  the  planking  is  usually  obtained  from  the  United  States  when  vessels  of  a  larger 
size  are  built,  which  does  not  often  occur ;  the  sound  portions  of  vessels  that  have  been  condemned 
and  broken  up  are  used  for  the  frame.  The  duty  is  about  $3  per  M  feet.  White  pine  and 
pitch  pine  are  used  for  planking  and  decks,  and  on  one  occasion  oak  plank  and  Brazil  hard 
wood  were  used  for  the  bends  and  waist. 

No.  8.  White  pine  is  generally  used  for  masts,  and  spruce  for  topmasts  and  yards.  Pitch 
pine  may  be  quoted  at  $40  to  $50  per  M  feet ;  white  pine,  $35  to  $40  per  M.  feet. 
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No.  9.  Iron  fastenings  are  generally  used.  I  recollect  but  three  exceptions  in  40  years.  The 
cost  of  iron  fastenings  from  10  to  14  cents  per  pound ;  that  of  copper  fastenings  from  35  to  45 
cents  per  pound. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  never  applied  here;  those  vessels  built  here  that  have  been 
coppered  have  had  it  done  in  some  other  place. 

No.  11.  They  have  no  particular  mode  of  seasoning  timber  in  this  district. 

No.  12.  There  is  no  public  depository  of  timber. 

No.  13.  The  only  depository  belongs  to  my  establishment.  It  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  government ;  the  principal  object  is  to  have  materials  to  repair  vessels 
that  sometimes  put  in  here  in  distress. 

No.  14.  The  oakum  used  for  caulking  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  United  States,  and  is  sold 
at  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

No.  15.  Eussian  cordage  has  been  generally  used  ;  the  price  has  been,  until  recently,  from  16 
to  19|  cents  per  pound  ;  what  little  Manilla  has  been  used  has  been  sold  at  22  cents. 

No.  16.  English  sail-cloth  is  used  generally  for  sails. 

No.  17.  There  is  no  rig  peculiar  to  these  islands. 

No.  18.  Such  chain  cables  and  anchors,  blocks,  &c.,  as  are  used  in  the  United  States  are  in 
use  here. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  steering  apparatus  of  island  vessels. 

Nos.  20  to  23.  The  vessels  built  in  the  Azores  are  usually  ordinary  in  their  model  and  con 
struction.  They  are  inferior  to  those  of  our  country,  and  are  of  small  tonnage.  They  do  not 
usually  last  more  than  ten  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  natives  of  these  islands. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  shipwrights  are  50  cents  on  shore,  and  96  cents  per  day  when  they 

work  on  a  vessel  afloat. 

« 

No.  26.  There  are  no  ship  yards  in  the  Azores.  The  only  one  to  which  the  name  can  be 
applied  belongs  to  me.  Seven  vessels  have  been  built  in  it  in  the  course  of  the  last  20  years  ; 
the  largest  205  tons. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  docks  in  the  Azores  for  repairing  vessels. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways  in  the  Azores. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  regard  to  stocks  or  in  launching  vessels. 

No.  31.  There  are  no  tools  or  machines  used  here  not  known  in  the  United  States.  » 

No.  32.  No  articles  for  ship  building  would  answer  to  bring  here. 

No.  33.  There  is  no  article  here  that  would  answer  for  ship  building  in  the  United  States. 

No.  34.  Vessels  are  not  built  by  the  ton  in  the  Azores. 

No.  35.  American  vessels  can  be  nationalized  on  payment  of  §7  50  per  ton.  There  has  been 
no  case  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

No.  3G.  I  have  had  great  experience  in  relation  to  this  subject,  but  have  had  recourse  to  the 
captain  of  the  port  for  answer  to  No.  1. 

No.  37.  There  is  no  printing  press  here. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  in  these  islands  cannot  become  of  importance. 

No.  39.  In  answering  this  query,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  declare  that  I  have  taken  great 

interest  in  naval  architecture,   and  when  in  the  United  States,  in  1852,  I  had  a  vessel  of  205 

tons  modelled  by  Pook,  jun.     I  brought  out  the  mould,  &c.,  and  had  her  built  here  under  my 

own  direction.     I  spared  no  expense  to  have  her  as  perfect  as  possible.     She  has  been  much 

29  P 
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admired  for  the  beauty  of  her  model  and  goodness  of  the  workmanship.  The  cost,  however,  is 
greater  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  United  States,  although  the  daily  wages  are  only  one-fifth 
of  what  is  paid  there,  and  the  workmanship  is  not  so  good. 

No.  40.  Ship  building  is,  I  believe,  on  the  increase  in  Portugal,  and  I  think  they  will  im 
prove  their  models. 

QUERIES    No.    II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  number  of  seamen  employed  in  the  island  vessels  may  be  estimated  at  120  ;  I  know 
of  but  one  foreign  vessel, 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  is  about  4  seamen  per  100  tons,  exclusive  of  officers,  cook,  and 
steward.  The  officers  of  island  vessels  generally  consist  of  captain,  mate,  and  boatswain,  who 
live  in  the  cabin.  There  are  no  steam  vessels. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  not  employed,  excepting  for  strangers. 
No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  generally  employed  on  foreign  voyages. 
No.  5.  There  are  no  laws  or  regulations,  except  those  specified  in  shipping  articles. 
No.  6.  No  provision  is  made  for  infirm  or  disabled  seamen.     Temporary  sickness  is  relieved 
by  the  general  hospital. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  engaged  by  the  parties  requiring  them,  and  taken  to  the  office  of  the 
captain  of  the  port,  where  they  are  entered  on  the  articles. 

No.  8.  Colonial  sailors  frequently  seek  foreign  service,  and  from  300  to  600  green  hands  enter 
on  board  of  our  whalers  annually  ;  at  some  of  the  islands  it  is  discouraged  by  the  authorities  ;  in 
this  district  it  is  not,  they  having  been  made  aware  of  the  advantages  ;  many  of  them  return 
after  acquiring  a  competency,  and  most  of  them  remit  money  for  the  relief  of  their  relatives. 
No.  9.  They  almost  invariably  g9  to  the  United  States. 
No.  10.    Vide  regulations. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made.     A  month's  advance  is  usually  paid. 

No.  12.  Provision  is  not  made  for  their  return,  except  in  particular  cases,  and  the  stipulation 
is  made  by  the  seaman,  to  ensure  his  return,  at  the  expense  of  his  employer. 
No.  13.  There  is  no  system  known  here. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  colonial  seamen  rather  increases  ;  they  earn  more  than  they  can  on 
Ashore. 

No.  15.  No  district  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  colonial  or  home  service  seamen  ; 
Fayal,  Pico,  and  Flores  afford  the  largest  number  for  our  whalers.  There  is  no  apprentice 
system  on  board  their  vessels  ;  there  are,  however,  three  grades :  boys,  ordinary,  and  prime 
seamen  ;  the  former  perform  all  the  menial  work.  The  fisheries  of  these  islands  are  carried  on 
by  open  boats.  There  are  no  regular  pilots  ;  any  fisherman  of  good  judgment,  in  regard  to  tides, 
can  be  authorized  to  act. 

No.  16.  Masters  of  vessels  of  60  to  200  tons  receive  from  $20  to  $30  a  month  and  perquisites, 
which  latter  are  precarious  ;  prime  seamen  from  $8  to  $12,  and  ordinary  seamen  from  $4  to  $8  ; 
boys  in  proportion.  On  the  nature  of  the  voyage  depends  the  rate  of  pay.  Seamen  not  being 
liable  to  be  draughted  for  the  army,  operates  as  an  inducement  in  addition  to  the  better  pay  of 
sea  service. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duty,  but  are  subject  to  the  same  taxes  as 
landsmen. 
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No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  liable  to  conscription  for  naval  service,  but  the  right  not  having 
been  exercised  here  for  the  last  forty  years,  excepting  in  the  war  between  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Pedro,  the  apprehension  is  not  great. 

No.  19.  Alien  seamen  can  enter  the  Fayal  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  natives,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  inducement. 

No.  20.  The  Azorian  seamen  perform  well,  more  especially  under  the  American  flag,  but 
they  feel  the  cold  sensibly.  The  officers  are  by  no  means  distinguished  for  their  acquirements. 
Both  officers  and  seamen  are  more  sober  than  our  own  countrymen. 

No.  21.  The  same  as  in  the  English  service,  "  Norrie's  Navigation"  being,  in  general,  used- 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  instruments  used. 

No.  22.  The  information  herein  communicated  is  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  having 
had  the  direction  of  vessels  under  the  Portuguese  flag  ;  confirmed,  in  cases  of  doubt,  by  the 
captain  of  the  port. 

No.  23.  There  has  never  been  anything  published  here,  nor  is  there  any  press. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  island  may  be  estimated  at  about  3,000  tons,  used 
indiscriminately  for  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  The  foreign  trade  is  mostly  with  Brazil, 
England,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  with  the  United  States. 

No.  2.  The  coasting  trade  is  with  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores. 

No.  3.  Seventy-seven  vessels  of  the  tonnage  of  8,780  ;  but  many  of  these  entered  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  thus  make  up  the  aggregate  tonnage. 

No.  4.  Eight  American  vessels  of  about  1,800  tons  were  entered,  and  the  same  number  cleared. 

No.  5.   Vide  table. 

No.  6.  There  are  no  decked  vessels  under  20  tons.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  Azores 
range  from  40  to  200  tons. 

*No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  in  which  Portuguese  vessels  are  employed  is  with  Brazil. 
Their  chief  object  is  the  carrying  over  of  passengers.  The  usual  rate  of  passage  is  from  $32  to 
$50  per  head.  The  bulk  of  the  emigrants  are  disposed  of,  on  their  arrival  in  Brazil,  to  pay 
their  passage.  The  rate  of  freight  for  the  return  is  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton  ;  the  rate  of 
freight  of  fruit  to  England  is  from  five  to  ten  shillings  per  box,  and  to  the  United  States  about 
the  same.  The  rate  of  freight  is  on  the  London  sized  box,  equivalent  to  three  Sicily  boxes.  The 
rate  of  freight  on  wine  ranges  from  $6  to  $15  per  ton  to  Brazil,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  is  with  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  navigation. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  bringing  the  productions  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and 
coming  from  the  ports  of  the  same,  are  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as  Portuguese  vessels. 
When  they  bring  productions  of  other  countries  they  are  subject  to  a  differential  duty  of  fifteen 
per  cent.  Foreign  vessels  are  excluded  from  the  coasting  trade. 

No.  11.  There  are  some  small  ports  where  only  Portuguese  vessels  are  admitted.  At  all  ports 
of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  no  distinction  is  made.  Vessels  coming  from  or  going  to  countries 
south  of  tiie  line  are  subjected  to  the  payment  of  double  fees  to  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  12.  Vessels  are  not  subject  to  tonnage  duties,  light  money,  (there  are  no  lights  existing,) 
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hospital  money,  or  any  other  duty.     The  fees  amount  to  from  $19  70  to  $23  40,  the  larger 
amount  being  in  cases  in  which  the  vessel  may  have  crossed  the  equinoctial  line. 

No.  13.  The  ports  of  the  Azores  are  so  easy  of  access  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  employ  a 
pilot.  The  harbor  master  or  his  deputy  generally  act  as  pilots,  and  they  are  paid  according  to 
the  time  it  may  have  required  and  the  inconvenience  they  may  have  suffered.  It  varies  from 
$4  to  $12,  and  in  some  cases  $50  have  been  paid  to  succor  a  vessel  in  distress,  and  for  want  of 
masts  or  sails  liable  to  be  blown  oS. 

No.  14.  The  sanitary  regulations  for  these  islands,  and  all  Portugal,  emanate  from  a  Board 
of  Health,  styled  the"Conselho  do  Sande,"  at  Lisbon,  and  are  generally  inconsistent  :  orders, 
for  instance,  will  be  sent  from  Lisbon  to  consider  New  Orleans  infected,  in  consequence  of 
advices  received  in  Lisbon,  from  the  Portuguese  consul,  that  the  yellow  fever  was  prevalent 
there  in  September.  In  some  cases  the  orders  have  not  reached  this  island  until  the  following 
month  of  January,  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  notorious  that  the  fever  ceased  in  October 
or  November.  A  vessel  that  should  arrive  here,  having  left  there  in  January  or  later,  would 
not  be  admitted  here,  notwithstanding  that  they  should  come  provided  with  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
certified  with  all  formality  by  the  Portuguese  consul,  unless  orders  had  been  previously  received 
from  Lisbon  to  admit  vessels  from  thence.  The  intercourse  between  this  and  Lisbon  being 
very  precarious,  being  sometimes  three  months  without  any  communication,  it  maybe  imagined 
how  much  unnecessary  annoyance  and  loss  it  might  give  rise  to.  Another  unreasonable 
regulation  is  in  practice  here.  It  is  well  known,  by  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  for  example,  that  bills  of  health  are  not  used  by  vessels 
to  or  from  those  countries  ;  hitherto,  vessels  putting  in  here  in  distress,  not  having  a  bill  of 
health,  have  been  subjected  to  a  charge  of  $2  40  fee  for  a  special  medical  visit.  Lately  orders 
were  issued  by  the  Lisbon  "  Oonselho  do  Sande  "  not  to  admit  any  vessel  not  having  a  bill  of 
health ,  and  not  allowing  the  least  discretionary  power.  Let  the  consequences  of  such  a  measure  be 
conceived.  I  addressed  the  United  States  legation  at  Lisbon  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and 
advised  the  English  and  French  consuls  that  they  might  act  simultaneously.  As  yet  no  relief 
has  been  obtained.  , 

No.  15.  There  is  a  hospital  at  this  island,  and  at  Terceira,  and  St.  Michael's  ;  admission  is 
allowed  to  foreigners,  they  paying  the  established  rate.  Here  it  is  45  cents  per  diem  and  5  cents 
to  the  nurse ;  the  medical  attendant  and  medicine  are  paid  for  separately. 

No.  16.    Vide  No.  15. 

No.  17.  Vessels  are  moored  here  and  at  Terceira  ;  at  St.  Michael's  they  are  obliged  to  slip 
cable  and  go  to  sea  whenever  the  wind  blows  with  violence  on  shore.  All  are  allowed  to 
provide  themselves  with  moorings. 

No.  18.  On  the  arrival  of  passengers  they  are  required  to  present  themselves,  with  their  pass 
ports,  at  the  municipality,  within  24  hours  after  their  arrival ;  they  are  obliged  to  obtain  a 
general  or  special  permit  to  land  their  baggage,  which  is  inspected  by  a  custom-house  officer  ; 
no  fees  are  required. 

No.  19.  Storage  is  never  required  for  any  length  of  time;  the  rate  is  from  20  to  40  cents  per 
month  per  ton  of  common  merchandise.  Drays  are  rarely  used,  as  the  warehouse  is  near  the 
landing.  Porterage  and  rolling  is  from  20  to  40  cents  per  ton. 

No.  20.  No  steam  engines  are  used  here  in  vessels. 

No.  21.   Vide  No.  20. 

No.  22.  There  has  been  but  little  variation  in  the  commerce  and  tonnage  of  these  islands, 
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and  but  for  the  passenger  traffic  to  Brazil  it  would  decline.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
being  oranges,  and  nearly  all  of  them  shipped  to  England,  English  vessels  are  almost  exclu 
sively  usad  for  their  shipment.  This  island  is  the  only  one  from  which  wine  is  exported,  and 
four-fifths  of  that  is  shipped  in  foreign  vessels.  The  whole  quantity  is  insignificant,  not  aver 
aging  2,000  pipes  ;  consequently,  the  Portuguese  vessels  are  limited  to  the  conveyance  of 
wheat  and  corn  to  Portugal  and  Madeira,  as,  when  it  is  required  in  British  ports,  the  English 
flag  is  mostly  used  in  conveying  it. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  these  islands  has  undergone 
little  or  no  change  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  emigration  has  gradually  increased  during  that 
time. 

No.  24.  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  these  islands  and 
the  United  States  can  be  promoted  but  by  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  duties. 

No.  25.  The  only  articles  that  can  be  sent  hence  to  the  United  States,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present,  are  wine  and  oranges. 

No.  26.  The  markets  of  these  islands  are  very  limited  ;  most  of  their  manufactured  goods  are 
obtained  from  England.  I  have  exerted  myself  to  show  the  superiority  of  our  cotton  cloths, 
and  have  succeeded  here,  but  only  about  100  to  150  bales  are  disposed  of  annually.  About  800 
to  1,200  tons  of  pine  lumber,  50  M  pipe,  50  M  hogshead,  and  50  M  white  oak  barrel  staves, 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  importation  from  the  United  States.  The  duties  on  lumber  and 
staves  are  moderate,  but  on  cut  nails  they  are  over  100  per  cent.,  and  on  window  glass  300  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  kinds.  The  duties  generally  are  so  high  as  to  encourage  smuggling. 

No.  2*7.  There  is  no  carrying  trade  worthy  of  notice. 

No.  28.  The  few  boats  used  by  vessels  belonging  to  this  place  are  either  built  here  or  foreign 
built,  similar  to  those  used  in  our  vessels  of  similar  size. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  lines  of  packets  from  these  islands. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  insurance  offices  in  the  Azores. 

No.  31.  Vessels  are  not  allowed  to  be  armed  without  permission. 

No.  32.  From  the  custom-house  records,  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  my  own  experience. 

No.  33.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  book  or  pamphlet  being  published  in  relation  to  the  foregoing. 

No.  34.  I  do  not  recollect  anything  more  of  much  interest. 
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A.  D.  GALL,  Consul. 

MARCH  18,  1854. 

i  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  department  the  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in 
Circular  Instructions  to  Consuls  and  Commercial  Agents  of  the  United  States,  and  hope  that 

they  may  meet  your  approbation. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  Vessels  are  measured  in  Belgium  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  length  is  taken  from  stem  to  stern. 

Six  breadths  across  are  taken,  viz  :  three  under  deck  ;  one  at  one-fourth  of  the  length  ;  one  at 
one-half  the  length  ;  one  at  three-quarters  of  the  length;  and  three  on  the  bottom  over  the 
keelson,  in  the  same  places. 

Three  depths  in  the  same  places  from  the  top  part  of  the  keelson  up  to  the  planks  of  the 
deck. 

From  the  middle  depth  30  centimetres  is  to  be  deducted  for  a  single  decked  vessel,  and  45 
centimetres  for  a  doubled  decked  vessel. 

Annexed,  the  measurement  bill  of  the  American  ship  "Jenny  Lind,"  of  490  tons,  Belgian 
measurement,  according  to  the  following  calculation  : 

Length  equals  35.16  metres. 

1st  breadth  equals  7.70  metres;  2d  breadth,  8.56  metres;  3d,  8. TO  ;  4th,  2.74;  5th,  6.45; 
6th,  6.35  ;  making  a  total  of  40.50  metres,  which,  divided  by  6,  gives  a  medium  breadth  of 
6.75  metres. 

1st  depth  equals  5.03  metres  ;  2d  depth,  5.07  ;  3d,  5.20  ;  making  a  total  of  15.30  metres, 
which,  divided  by  3,  gives  a  medium  depth  of  5.10  metres.  Then  deducting,  for  the  two  decks, 
.45  metres,  we  have  a  remainder  of  4.65  metres. 

The  result  of  the  multiplication  is  11035845  ;  one-third  to  be  deducted  to  make  up  for  the 
curbs  which  the  vessel  forms  at  her  extremities,  (36,786,)  gives  735.72  metres. 

The  fraction  under  25  is  abandoned  ;  that  from  25-74  taken  as  50  ;  that  of  75  and  above, 
for  a  whole,  thus:  735.50  cubic  metres;  deduct  again  one-third  to  bring  these  cubic  metres 
into  tons  of  one  metre  and  a  half  each,  (245.16  cubic  metres,)  and  we  have  490.34,  or  490 
tons,  Belgian  measurement.  This  vessel  is  measured  in  the  United  States  522  f  J  tons.  The 
ship  builders  here  have  the  same  manner  of  measuring. 

No.  2.  The  official  document  of  a  Belgian  vessel,  and  the  proof  of  her  nationality,  is  the 
register,  (Lettre  de  mer,)  of  which  annexed  is  a  form  translated  into  English  :  *  *  • 
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[''  The  captain  or  master  is  obliged,  on  his  arrival  at  any  foreign  port  where  a  minister, 
consul,  or  agent  of  Belgium  resides,  to  deliver  him  this  register,  and  to  have  it  legalized  within 
three  times  twenty-four  hours. 

"  According  to  the  tenor  of  article  10  of  the  law  of  14th  March,  1819,  these  registers  are  only 
valid  for  the  period  of  two  years. 

"The  interested  party  is  obliged  to  return  the  present  register  to  the  department  of  finances  : 

"  1.  To  obtain  a  new  register,  (article  11  of  the  law  of  14th  March,  1819.) 

"  2.  Before  the  vessel  can  be  broke  up,  (article  13  of  the  same  law.) 

"3.  In  case  of  sale  in  Belgium  or  in  a  foreign  country,  (articles  14  and  15  of  same  law.) 

"4.  In  case  of  shipwreck,  if  this  register  is  saved,  (article  15  of  the  same  law  ;)  and  this 
under  a  penalty  of  2,120  francs  for  the  three  last  cases. 

"The  register  must  be  presented  to  be  legalized  by  the  clerks  at  the  final  clearance  office, 
(article  IT  of  the  law  of  14th  March,  1819.)  For  vessels  leaving  by  way  of  the  river  Scheldt, 
this  formality  has  to  be  complied  with  at  the  office  at  Antwerp."] 

No.  3.  To  transfer  a  vessel  from  a  Belgian  to  a  Belgian,  an  act  of  sale  is  necessary,  duly 
registered,  and  on  this  document,  sworn  by  the  new  owner  before  the  president  of  the  highest 
court,  the  minister  of  finances  delivers  a  new  ship's  register. 

No.  4.  None  but  Belgians  can  own  Belgian  vessels,  but  foreigners  may  employ  such  ships, 
and  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  if  this  transaction  was  made  by  Belgians. 

No.  5.  Belgians  may  take  shares  in  foreign  vessels,  but  their  quality  as  Belgians  does  not 
allow  them  any  advantage  ;  foreign  built  vessels  bought  by  Belgians  can  obtain  the  Belgian 
flag  and  all  privileges  of  the  same,  on  paying  a  duty  of  15  francs  per  ton,  Belgian  measurement, 
and  on  condition  that  they  are  to  be  navigated,  during  5  years,  by  a  Belgian  officer,  master  or 
the  chief  mate. 

No.  6.  In  the  yeai  1852,  six  sailing  vessels  only  were  built  in  Belgium,  viz  :  1  at  Antwerp  ; 
2  at  Ostend  ;  1  at  Ghent ;  1  at  Boom ;  and  1  at  Baesrode ;  besides  which  a  small  steamer  for 
government  account,  as  a  ferry  boat  on  the  river,  and  7  steamers  for  Kussian  account,  running 
between  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg,  all  specified  on  table  A,  annexed. 

No.  7.  Vessels  are  generally  built  of  oak,  only  the  decks  are  frequently  made  of  pine.  Oak 
knees  and  all  crooked  timber  for  ship  building  are  brought  down  from  the  Khine  and  the  Lippe  ; 
oak  planks  and  straight  timber  are  obtained  in  Belgium,  generally  bought  at  Louvain.  The 
price  of  oak  timber  is  3  francs  per  cubic  foot ;  pieces  used  for  keel  and  keelson,,  4  and  5  francs  ; 
1-inch  plank,  30  centimes  per  superficial  foot ;  3-inch  plank,  90  centimes  per  superficial  foot. 
Timber  for  deck  planks  is  brought  from  Eiga,  (Kussia,)  of  two  descriptions,  red  and  white  pine ; 
the  red  is  used  for  upper  decks,  and  the  white  for  lower  decks  ;  the  price  of  red  is  75  centimes 
per  running  foot ;  white,  50  centimes,  both  10  to  13  inches  wide  and  3  inches  thick.  The  duty 
on  timber  is  4  francs  per  ton  of  1|  cubic  metre,  (about  118  cubic  feet ;  )  planks  of  less  than  5 
centimetres  (2  inches)  thickness,  15  francs,  and  of  more,  11  francs  per  same  ton,  with  1C  per 
cent,  additional,  which  is  termed  a  syndical  duty.  There  is  a  project  now  pending  to  abolish 
the  duty  on  timber  and  planks,  or,  at  least,  diminish  it  to  a  very  low  figure. 

No.  8.  All  kinds  of  masts  and  spars  are  made  of  Eiga  timber  ;  there  is  here  no  fixed  price 
owing  to  the  poor  supplies.     Masts  for  large  vessels  are  brought  from  Eiga  to  Eotterdam  and 
Dortrecht,  (Holland,)  and  sold  by  auction. 

No.  9.  Vessels  are  fastened  with  iron,  copper,  or  yellow  metal,  according  to  the  navigation 
they  are  destined  for  ;  besides  a  sufficient  quantity  of  treenails,  to  give  them  the  necessary  solidity. 
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Price  of  copper  nails,  395  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  ;  yellow  metal  nails,  325  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes  ;  iron  nails,  40  to  70  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  ;  galvanized  iron  nails,  55  to  75 
francs  per  100  kilogrammes  ;  according  to  size  and  quality. 

No.  10.  Copper,  yellow  metal,  and  zinc  sheathing  is  used  for  vessels,  but  chiefly  yellow  metal. 
Price  of  copper,  345  francs  per  100  kilogrammes ;  yellow  metal,  300  francs  per  100  kilogrammes ; 
zinc,  76  francs  per  100  kilogrammes;  zinc  nails,  91  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

No.  11.  Salt  is  used  for  the  preservation  of  wood  and  timber. 

No.  12.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830  ship  building  has  considerably  decreased,  and,  conse 
quently,  there  are  no  public  timber  magazines  in  Belgium  ;  the  purchasers  are  obliged  to  buy 
in  small  parcels,  and  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

No.  13.  The  same  answer  will  apply  regarding  private  depositories. 

No.  14.  Kussian  oakum  is  used  for  caulking  ;  cost  of  best  quality  is  60  francs  per  100  kilo 
grammes,  and  2d  quality,  50  francs  ;  Swedish  pitch  is  40  francs  per  barrel. 

No.  15.  Our  cordage  is  made  of  Kussian  hemp,  manufactured  in  this  country  ;  present  price 
is  110  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  made  of  canvas  manufactured  in  this  country ;  actual  price,  best  quality, 
55  to  58  francs  per  bolt  of  60  yards  ;  2d  quality,  45  to  50  francs  per  bolt  of  60  yards. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  peculiarities  of  rig  in  Belgian  vessels. 

No.  18.  Anchors  and  chains  are  made  in  this  country,  but  also  imported  from  England ; 
tackle  and  blocks,  &c.,  are  all  made  here. 

No.  19.  No  peculiarities  as  to  rudder  and  steering. 

No.  20.  Belgian  vessels  have  the  reputation  of  solidity. 

No.  21.  They  bear  the  same  rank  with  vessels  of  other  nations  as  to  speed. 

No.  22.  The  same  as  to  carrying  cargo ;  calculations  may  generally  be  made  upon  one-third  or 
one-fourth  more  than  the  vessel's  registered  tonnage. 

No.  23.  They  continue  seaworthy  for  10  or  12  years,  with  ordinary  repairs. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  are  chiefly  natives,  but  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  are  to  be  found  in 
this  business. 

No.  25.  Shipwrights'  wages  are  from  3  francs  50  centimes  to  4  francs  50  centimes  per  day. 

No.  26.  The  different  building  yards  .belong  to  shipwrights  on  the  river  Scheldt ;  they  are 
also  to  be  found  at  Ghent  and  Ostend,  but  of  less  importance  ;  none  of  them  are  very  extensive. 
Shipwrights  do  not  charge  anything  for  the  use  of  the  yards,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  benefit 
of  the  repairs  ;  only  the  cost  of  heaving  and  launching  the  vessel  is  charged  separately. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  public  docks  and  only  one  dry-dock,  private  property,  in  all  Belgium  ; 
annexed  see  tariff  of  the  use  of  this  dock  :  Vessels  from  100  to  149  tons,  14  centimes  ;  150  to 
200,  13  centimes  ;  201  to  250,  12  centimes  ;  251  to  299,  11  centimes  ;  300  to  349,  10  centimes  ; 
350  to  399,  9  centimes  ;  400  to  500,  8  centimes  per  ton  and  per  day  ;  besides  which,  there  are 
here  two  careening  wharves,  generally  used  for  caulking  and  coppering  ships'  bottoms.  Charges 
according  to  size,  as  per  annexed  tariff:  Vessels  under  100  tons,  16  francs  per  day;  100  to  149 
tons,  14  centimes  per  ton  a  day  ;  150  to  199  tons,  13  centimes  ;  200  to  249  tons,  12  centimes  ; 
250  to  299,  11  centimes  ;  300  to  349  tons,  10  centimes ;  350  to  399  tons,  9  centimes ;  400  and 
above,  8  centimes  per  ton  a  day.  Vessels  that  want  cleaning,  or  to  have  the  bottom  examined, 
can  be  keel-hauled  against  the  quay  outside  the  dock  in  safety,  and  at  a  trifling  expense. 

No.  28.  All  foreigners  are  assimilated  to  the  Belgians. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways. 
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No.  30.  No  peculiarities  whatever ;  always  the  old  system. 

No;  31.  No  new  tools  or  implements. 

No.  32.  Few  vessels  are  building  in  Belgium,  and  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  speculate  with 
articles  used  in  ship  building  from  the  United  States. 

No.  33.  No  articles  can  be  brought  with  advantage  to  the  United  States. 

No.  34.  Vessels  from  200  to  400  tons  cost  here  360  francs  per  ton,  and  vessels  from  400  to 
600  tons  and  above,  385  to  400  francs  per  ton,  Belgian  measurement,  ready  for  sea. 

No.  35.  Sometimes  foreign  vessels  have  been  sold  here,  but  generally  at  cheap  rates,  so  that 
there  is  no  probable  advantage ;  however,  coppered  vessels  of  from  400  to  600  tons  are  always 
salable.  Several  new  vessels,  built  in  British  North  America,  especially  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  have  been  bought  for  Belgian  account,  but  the  purchasers  have  by  this  time  found  out 
their  real  value,  and  it  will  now  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  any  more. 

No.  36.  From  different  ship  brokers. 

No.  37.  No  books  respecting  ship  building,  &c.,  have  been  recently  published  in  Belgium. 

No.  38.  Navigation  and  trade  are  increasing,  and,  consequently,  the  necessity  will  soon  be  felt 
for  the  purchase  of  foreign  vessels  or  of  building  others  in  this  country. 

No.  39.  Belgium  being  nearly  a  new  State,  and  people  aspiring  to  improvement,  they  will 
certainly  with  readiness  accept  any  information  communicated  by  this  consulate  ;  all  improve 
ments  coming  from  the  United  States  can  be  directly  published. 

No.  40.  All  is  given  by  the  above. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  Belgian  merchant  service  is  about  1,400  men, 
chiefly  navigating  from  Antwerp  ;  far  more  than  half  of  this  number  are  foreigners,  generally 
Germans,  Danish,  Norwegians,  &c.;  about  1,100  are  in  the  foreign  and  300  in  the  coasting 
trade.  The  internal  trade  of  Belgium  is  of  so  little  importance  that  it  can  scarcely  be  named ; 
there  may  be  in  all  Belgium  perhaps  80  to  100  small  crafts,  employed  in  carrying  coals,  tiles 
and  other  earthenware,  &c.,  down  the  river,  and  taking  grain,  timber,  &c.,  back  to  the  interior; 
each  of  these  crafts  having  a  crew  of  two  to  four  men.  On  board  of  180  fishing  sloops,  a  crew  of 
about  1,100  men  are  employed.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  state  the  exact  number,  as  desired, 
to  fill  in  the  form  B. 

No.  2.  The  complement  of  the  crew  is  according  to  size  and  voyage  as  follows,  viz  :  A  vessel  of 
100  tons,  4  to  5  men  ;  of  250  tons,  10  to  12  ;  and  of  500  tons,  15  to  16  men  ;  and  so  on  in  propor 
tion.  A  vessel  of  100  tons  requires  a  master  and  chief  mate  ;  a  vessel  of  250  tons  a  master, 
chief  mate,  and  second  mate.  Steamers  have  the  same  crew,  and,  besides,  their  engineers,  fire 
men  and  coal  trimmers.  All  our  steam  navigation  is  to  London,  Hull,  Goole,  and  a  small  boat 
to  Bordeaux.  However,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Belgian  government,  guaranteeing  4  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  shares,  total  amount  being  5,000,000  francs,  five  new  screw  steamers  are 
building  here  and  in  Holland,  for  Belgian  account,  to  commence  running  between  this  port  and 
New  York.  These  ships  are  chiefly  intended  to  carry  passengers,  the  number  of  which,  by  way 
of  Antwerp  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  are  increasing  from  year  to  year,  as  also  the  mer 
chandise  from  our  manufactories  and  in  transitu. 

No.  3.  No  vessels  are  allowed  to  shift  berth  in  the  river  without  having  a  pilot  on  board  ;  the 
charge  according  to  the  annexed  tariff.  For  hauling  a  vessel  in  or  out  of  dock,  one  florin,  Dutch 
currency,  is  charged. 
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No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  very  seldom  employed ;  purchases  and  sales  of  goods  in  foreign 
countries  are  intrusted  to  correspondents,  and  the  master  is  generally  instructed  to  watch  over 
the  interest  of  the  purchasers  and  the  right  execution  of  their  orders. 

No.  5.  There  is  a  law  for  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  which  find  annexed,  "Code  Discip- 
linaire  et  Penal." 

No.  6.  There  is  a  saving  fund  established  for  Belgian  seamen,  the  rules  of  which  find  in  the 
accompanying  book,  "Caisse  de  Secours  et  de  Prevoyance." 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  obtained  and  shipped  by  shipping  masters. 

No.  8.  Belgians  seldom  seek  foreign  service,  or  only  in  their  earliest  youth ;  they  lose  by  law 
all  claims  on  the  fund  provided  for  them,  and  such  moneys  as  they  have  paid  into  it  are  entirely 
lost  if  they  accept  a  berth  on  board  a  foreign  ship. 

No.  9.  The  above  reason  prevents  their  taking  employment  in  foreign  vessels. 

No.  10.  Annexed  is  a  form  of  the  Belgian  shipping  articles,  or  "Role  d'Equipage/'  stating 
the  quantity  of  provisions,  &c.  This  document  and  the  before  mentioned  "  Code  Disciplinaire" 
give  exact  information  as  to  wages,  forfeiture,  &c. 

No.  11.  All  vessels  must  have  a  medicine  chest,  according  to  the  number  of  the  crew,  which 
is  to  be  inspected  by  the  Commissary  of  Marine.  No  provisions  are  made  for  outfit  of  clothing, 
&c.,  which  each  seaman  has  to  provide  himself;  usually  one  month's  wages  are  paid  in  advance, 
and  sometimes  two  months'. 

No.  12.  No  provisions  are  made  for  the  return  of  sailors;  but  if  they  have  deserted  and 
afterwards  return  to  Belgium  they  are  severely  punished. 

No.  13.  According  to  the  laws  in  the  before  mentioned  "  Code  Disciplinaire." 

No.  14.  This  country  has  but  few  seamen,  and  their  number  does  not  increase  or  decrease. 

No.  15.  The  Belgian  sailors,  chiefly  belonging  to  Flanders,  have  generally  received  little  or 
no  maritime  instruction  ;  there  are  nautical  schools  at  Ostend  and  Antwerp  to  form  officers, 
who  have  to  pass  an  examination  before  they  receive  their  certificate  as  second  mate,  chief  mate, 
or  master.  If  an  apprentice  at  school  makes  good  progress,  there  are  prizes  stipulated  of  400 
francs  per  annum  to  finish  his  nautical  education.  Annexed  the  rules,  entitled  "  Der  Scholen 
voor  de  Scheepvaart."  Terms  of  the  sailors  on  board  the  fishing  sloops  are  as  follows : 

The  owner  finds  provisions  and  the  necessary  inventory  for  fishery,  the  cost  of  which  is  first 
deducted  from  the  money  earned,  and  the  rente inder  is  thus  divided :  6  parts  for  the  sloop  ;  11 
part  for  the  master,  and  1  part  for  each  seaman.  The  boy  receives  a  gratuity,  but  has  no  fixed 
wages  ;  generally  boys  commence  at  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Pilots  are  young  men  attached 
to  the  board  of  administration  ;  they  have  to  make  three  voyages  at  sea  previous  to  entering  as 
apprenticed  pilots,  and  afterwards  they  enter  the  third,,  second,  or  first  class  of  pilots,  according 
to  capacity  ;  the  salary  varies  according  to  class,  of  which  a  share  is  deducted  as  a  reserve  fund, 
and  in  case  of  infirmity  or  advanced  age  they  have  their  allowance. 

No.  16.  Wages  in  the  naval  service  are  twenty  florins,  Dutch  currency,  per  month  for  an 
able  seaman.  Belgian  seamen  are  generally  not  inclined  to  enter  it. 

No.  17.  All  seamen  are  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duties. 

No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  exempt  from  conscription  or  impressment  in  the  naval  service  ; 
but  if  complaint  is  made  against  them,  or  if  they  desert  and  return  to  Belgium,  they  generally 
are  impressed  and  entered  into»the  naval  service. 

No.  19.  Alien  seamen  may  enter  the  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  a  native  ;  but  to 
become  officers  they  must  have  sailed  from  Belgium  at  least  twelve  months,  and  have  passed 
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their  examination  as  second  mate,  first  mate,  or  master,  before  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
government. 

No.  20.  Up  to  the  present  time,  masters  and  officers  in  the  merchant  service  have  generally 
had  no  more  education  or  knowledge  than  seamen  ;  but  since  a  commission  for  examination  has 
been  instituted,  it  is  expected  they  will  improve. 

No.  21.  The  theory  and  system  of  navigation  is  specified  in  the  above  mentioned  rules,  "  Der 
Scholen  voor  de  Scheepvaart."  Instruments  are  the  same  as  in  general  use. 

No.  22.  From  ship  owners,  ship  brokers,  and  maritime  authorities. 

No.  23.  No  books  have  been  published  recently  on  these  subjects,  except  the  annexed  rules  and 
regulations. 

QUERIES   No.   III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Belgian  vessels  was,  in  1852,  as  follows  :  5  steam  vessels,  of 
907  tons,  and  154  sailing  vessels,  of  33,718  tons  ;  making  a  total  of  159  vessels,  of  34,G25  tons, 
employed  in  foreign  and  coasting  trade  ;  the  internal  trade  is,  as  already  mentioned,  of  so  little 
or  no  importance  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  statement. — (Table  C.) 

No.  2.  The  number  of  Belgian  sailing  vessels  entered  at  Antwerp  in  1852  was  161  vessels,  of 
33,072  tons.— (Table  C.) 

No.  3.  Belgian  sailing  vessels  cleared  at  Antwerp  in  1852 — 168  vessels,  of  32,348  tons. — 
(Table  C.) 

No.  4.  American  vessels  arrived  in  1852  at  Antwerp — 70  vessels,  of  47,583  tons. — (Table  C.) 

No.  5.  Other  foreign  sailing  vessels  arrived  in  1852  at  Antwerp — 1,146  vessels,  of  173,454 
tons.— (Table  C.) 

No.  6.  Together,  83  Antwerp  vessels,  of  23,031  tons  ;  proportion  of  which  in  table  C. 

No.  7.  The  chief  trade  of  Antwerp  vessels  is  as  follows  : 

Neiv  York. — This  is  daily  increasing  ;  hence  with  goods  and  emigrants,  and  back  with  cotton, 
wheat,  &c.  Such  a  voyage  out  and  home  can  be  made  in  about  four  months.  Freight  for 
passengers,  about  $10  to  $15  per  head,  and  for  goods,  $4  and  5  per  cent,  per  ton ;  homewards, 
8  shillings  sterling  per  quarter  wheat ;  other  goods  in  proportion. 

Havana. — With  bricks,  gin,  and  other  general  merchandise,  chiefly  for  owners'  account ; 
freight  maybe  calculated  at  $3  to  $4  per  ton  ;  homeward,  sugar  at  £3  per  ton.  Time  of  voyage 
out  and  home,  five  to  six  months. 

Brazils. — Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  general  cargo,  nails,  glass,  and  manufactured  goods,  at  40 
francs  per  ton,  and  back  with  coffee,  at'£3  per  ton.  Time  of  voyage  out  and  home,  six  to  seven 
months.  For  the  river  La  Plata,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  similar  cargo  out,  at  £2  per 
ton,  and  back  with  dry  and  salted  hides  at  £5  to  £6  per  ton  dry  hides.  Time  of  voyage  out 
and  home,  seven  to  eight  months. 

The  Mediterranean. — Genoa,  Trieste,  Constantinople,  with  sugar,  glass,  nails,  &c.,  freight, 
25  francs  per  ton  ;  freight  back,  8  to  10  shillings  sterling  per  quarter  wheat,  other  grain  in 
proportion.  Time  of  voyage  out  and  home,  6  to  7  months. 

Liverpool. — Hence  out  in  ballast  or  with  an  occasional  cargo,  and  back  with  salt,  the  impor 
tation  of  which  is  only  allowed  to  Belgian  vessels,  freight  £1  per  ton.  Time  of  voyage  out 
and  home,  4  to  6  weeks. 

No.  8.  There  is  no  coasting  trade  in  Belgium,  only  steamers  running  to  London  and  Hull, 
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from  whence  all  kinds  of  goods  arrive,   and  Belgian  produce  is  sent  back;  freight,  10  to  12 
shillings  sterling  per  ton  going,  and  the  same  rate  coming. 

No.  9.  The  internal  trade  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  as  above  mentioned. 
No.  10.  All  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Belgium  ;  those  that  have  treaties  of 
reciprocity  are  received  on  the  same  footing  as  those  under  the  national  flag  ;  others  pay  on 
certain  articles  a  differential  duty  ;  for  American  ships  and  goods  there  is  no  difference. 

No.  11.  All  vessels  have  to  be  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house,  whether  loaded  or  in 
ballast,  in  the  same  way  and  without  distinction. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duty  is  95^  centimes,  and  16  per  cent,  additional,  per  ton,  Belgian  mea 
surement,  inwards,  and  the  same  outwards,  payable  only  once  a  year,  from  the  1st  of  January 
up  to  the  31st  December,  whether  the  vessel  makes  one  or  more  voyages  to  any  port  in 
Belgium  during  that  time.  All  vessels  pay  the  above  rate,  except  non-privileged,  viz  :  Greek 
and  Mexican,  also  French  and  Italian  vessels,  if  not  coming  from  their  own  countries,  which 
pay  2  francs  22Ty0-  centimes,  with  16  per  cent,  additional,  every  voyage.  Light  dues  are  12f 
centimes  per  ton.  Annexed  is  a  pro  forma  account  of  port  charges  for  a  vessel  of  200  tons,  (a) 
No.  13.  There  are  two  government  pilotage  offices  :  Belgian  or  Dutch  may  betaken  at  option, 
and  the  charge  is  the  same  as  per  tariff,  (a)  The  first  on  board  have  generally  the  preference. 
The  opposition  between  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  pilots  affords  a  great  advantage  to  navigation, 
as  the  pilots  have  thereby  become  more  attentive.  All  vessels  pay  the  same  pilotage,  and  no 
vessel  is  allowed  to  go  without  a  pilot. 

No.  14.  Quarantine  is  only  required  from  sickly  places,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  more 
than  5  days  ;  charges  for  a  single  visit  5  francs,  and  when  the  vessel  is  detained  3  or  4  days 
it  may  amount  to  about  20  francs;  besides  which,  the  detention  of  sea  and  river  pilots  on  board, 
4  francs  23  centimes  each  for  every  24  hours.  A  bill  of  health  from  the  medical  authorities  at 
sickly  places,  duly  legalized  by  the  Belgian  consul,  must  be  produced ;  still  a  bill  of  health 
from  the  consul  alone  is  sufficient. 

No.  15.  There  is  no  marine  hospital  at  Antwerp  ;  but  American  sailors  are  admitted  in  the 
town  hospital  by  paying  1  franc  30  centimes  per  day  ;  they  are  attended  by  medical  men  of  the 
greatest  experience.     An  order  from  the  captain  or  consul  is  necessary  to  admit  a  seaman. 
No.  16.  Answered  by  the  above. 

No.  17. (&)  Dock  duty  per  ton,  for  vessels  of  all  nations  :  (under  50  tons,  free  ;)  from  50  to 
100  tons,  26  centimes  ;  from  101  to  150  tons,  34  centimes  ;  from  151  to  200  tons,  43  centimes  ; 
from  201  to  250  tons,  51  centimes  ;  and  from  251  tons  or  above,  77  centimes  per  ton.  Valid 
for  three  months.  Vessels  remaining  above  that  time  in  dock  pay  ^  more  for  each  month. 
Vessels  visiting  the  docks  several  voyages  in  the  year  pay  the  first  two  voyages  at  the  above 
rates;  the  third  J,  the  fourth  £,  the  fifth  and  following  voyages  £  less  than  the  above  rates. 

No.  18.  All  passengers  arriving  in  this  country  have  to  produce  their  passports,  and  their 
luggage  has  to  be  examined  by  the  custom-house  officers ;  no  charge  whatever  is  made  for  this 
formality. 

No.  19.  Warehouses  are  let  by  the  month  and  the  rent  as  per  agreement:  grain  or  seed  pay 
from  3  to  5  centimes  per  hectolitre  per  month  ;  for  goods  in  bond,  8  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes, 
and  15  per  cent,  per  month  is  charged  for  large  quantities ;  and  5  centimes  per  hectolitre  and  15 
per  cent,  for  grain  or  seed. 

(a)  See  part  I,  "Commercial  Digests,"  p.  248.  et  seq. 

(b)  See  note  p.   181. 
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No.  20.  Engines  for  steamers  are  constructed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liege,  at  the  renowned 
European  establishment  of  Messrs.  Cockerill  &  Co. ;  the  prices  of  the  same  are  according  to  power. 

No.  21.  Steam  fuel  comes  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Le  Levant 
du  fleuve,  or  Charleroy;  price  according  to  quality,  from  19  to  26  francs  per  ton. 

No.  22.  The  trade  and  navigation  of  Antwerp  is  increasing  every  year,  owing  to  its  good 
situation  and  political  position. 

No.  23.  The  American  trade  is  increasing  very  much,  as  well  for  import  as  export,  owing  to 
the  before  mentioned  reasons. 

No.  24.  The  treaties  between  the  two  countries  are  such  that  any  one  can  transact  his  business 
with  facility  on  either  side ;  much  importance  could  be  attached  to  a  greater  increase  of  trade 
in  the  speed  of  communication,  and  to  that  effect  steamers  are  much  wanting. 

No.  25.  From  Belgium  is  sent  to  the  United  States  and  sold  with  advantage:  window  glass, 
nails,  railway  iron,  zinc,  guns,  cloth,  and  different  other  articles  of  less  importance ;  besides, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  German  emigration  goes  by  way  of  Antwerp. 

No.  26.  From  the  United  States  can  be  sent  advantageously:  cotton,  tobacco,  rosin,  wheat, 
rye,  flour,  and  other  articles ;  the  prices  obtainable  depend,  as  well  for  import  as  export,  on  the 
European  markets,  Antwerp  being  until  now  but  a  secondary  port. 

No.  27.  American  vessels  are,  as  above  mentioned,  on  the  same  footing  as  Belgian  vessels, 
and  can  carry  on  the  same  trade. 

No.  28.  Boats  used  on  board  of  merchant  vessels  are  generally  built  of  oak,  and  their  size  is 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  from  18  to  25  feet  long ;  the  price  is  from  20  to  25  francs 
per  foot,  according  to  quality. 

No.  29.  There  are  regular  lines  of  packet  steamers  to  London,  Hull,  G-oole,  and  one  to 
Bordeaux ;  there  are  no  sailing  vessels  here  running  in  any  particular  trade. 

No.  30.  There  are  several  insurance  companies  here,  where  vessels  are  insured ;  this  is  effected 
generally  for  the  voyage  out  and  home,  and  the  premium  is  according  to  the  voyage. 

No.  31.  Vessels  are  allowed,  for  their  own  security,  to  be  armed;  no  letters  of  marque  are 
given,  nor  any  one  authorized  or  commissioned  as  a  privateer. 

No.  32.  From  merchants,  brokers,  and  maritime  authorities. 

No.  33.  Nothing  has  been  published  recently  respecting  the  above  queries. 

No.  34.  Everything  is  answered  in  the  above. 
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ROTTERDAM. 

WILLIAM  S.  CAMPBELL,  Consul. 

FEBRUARY  28,  1854. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  answers  to  questions  contained  in  Circular  to 
Consuls,  &c.,  dated  8th  of  October,  1853. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.   I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  For  the  ascertainment  of  the  measurement  tonnage  of  all  vessels,  either  domestic  or 
foreign,  in  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands,  sworn  measurers  are  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
legal  rule  for  measuring  is  as  follows,  viz  :  the  length  on  deck  is  taken  from  the  after  part  of 
the  stem  to  the  forward  part  of  the  stern  post ;  the  depth  is  taken  from  under  the  deck  to  the 
top  of  the  keelson,  in  three  places,  distant  from  each  other  one-quarter  the  length  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  width  is  taken  in  two  places,  at  each  of  the  points  measured  for  depth,  namely : 
immediately  above  the  keelson,  and  at  any  point  above  in  this  line  wherever  the  greatest  breadth 
may  be  found  ;  the  average  of  these  six  measurements  for  breadth  is  taken  for  the  breadth,  and 
the  average  of  the  three  measurements  for  depth  is  taken  for  depth,  after  deducting  45  cen 
timetres  for  beams,  &c.  The  length,  depth,  and  breadth  are  multiplied  together,  and  from  the 
product  one-third  is  deducted,  and  from  this  remainder  one-third  is  again  deducted,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  Dutch  sea  tonnage  (a)  of  the  vessel.  For  example:  an  American  ship  now  in 
port,  whose  register  describes  her  as  being  in  length  130  feet,  breadth,  31  feet  6  inches,  and 
depth,  15  feet  9  inches,  and  of  the  burden  of  584|i  tons,  measures  here  as  follows :  length,  39 
metres  30  centimetres  ;  average  width,  5.96  metres,  and  average  depth,  (after  deducting  45 
centimetres,)  5.87  metres,  and  of  the  burden  of  611  tons,  as  follows  :  39.30  metres  X  5.96 
metres  X  5. 87  metres  =  13*74.918360:  off  one-third  (458. 306120)  leaves  916. 612240:  off  one-third 
(305.537413)  leaves  611.074827  tons. 

The  mode  of  measurement  for  single  decked  vessels  is  precisely  the  same  ;  but,  instead  of  the 
deduction  of  45  centimetres  from  the  depth,  as  iu  double  decked  vessels,  30  centimetres  are 
deducted  for  single  decked  vessels. 

Shipbuilders  adopt  the  same  method  of  measurement.  This  mode  of  measurement  is  believed 
to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible  in  estimating  the  actual  capacity  of  a  vessel.  For  steamers, 
the  exact  dimensions  of  engine  room  and  coal  bunkers  are  deducted. 

No.  2.  To  every  Dutch  sea  going  vessel,  a  register  (zee-brief)  is  issued  by  the  department  of 

(a)  A  Dutch  sea  ton  is  1 J  cubic  metres. 
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finance,  upon  the  application  under  oath  of  the  builders,  certified  to  by  the  local  magistrates, 
that  the  described  vessel  was  built  in  the  kingdom,  for,  and  delivered  to  Dutch  citizens  ;  this 
is  the  only  document  issued  as  proof  of  nationality  ;  for  a  form  and  translation  of  which  see 
Appendix,  No.  1. 

No  3.  There  is  no  stated  form  for  the  transfer  of  vessels  different  from  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  property :  it  is  generally  the  subject  of  notarial  act,  upon  which  a  tax  of  about  3  per  cent, 
is  levied  by  the  government  for  registration.  A  large  proportion  of  Dutch  vessels  are  held  by 
numerous  owners,  to  whom  certificates  of  shares  are  issued ;  these  are  transferred  by  endorse 
ments  like  any  other  stock,  and  the  transfer  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  concern. 

No.  4.  No  foreigner  is  allowed  to  hold  any  interest  or  share  whatever  in  any  vessel  under 
the  Netherlands  flag. 

No.  5.  The  law  of  August  8,  1850,  provides  for  the  naturalization  of  foreign  built  vessels,  on 
the  payment  of  6  per  cent,  duty  on  their  appraised  value  ;  the  formalities  complied  with,  and  a 
register  issued  to  Dutch  owners,,  no  distinction  whatever  is  made  between  them  and  domestic 
built  vessels. 

No.  6.  The  description  and  number  of  sea  going  vessels  built  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  which 
registers  were  issued  in  the  year  1852,  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  No.  2,  annexed.  There  are 
no  local  records  for  this  district. 

No.  7.  For  timbers  and  planking  none  other  than  oak  is  used — it  comes  chiefly  from  the 
Rhine  ;  and  for  decks,  pine  from  the  Baltic,  though  of  late  some  American  pine  for  decks  has 
been  introduced.  This  kingdom  produces  scarcely  any  of  the  material  necessary  in  the  con 
struction  of  a  ship,  and,  consequently,  it  is  nearly  all  imported.  The  duty  on  oak  is  one  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  ;  on  pine,  sawed,  \\  guilder  per  ton  of  1^- cubic  metres.  The  quality  of  German 
oak  is  stated  to  be  very  good  ;  but  it  is  not  so  lasting  as  British  oak,  nor  as  expensive  ;  the  cost 
at  shipyard  is  as  follows,  viz :  German  oak,  (beams,  bends,  and  knees,)  average  60  cents, 
United  States  ;  Baltic  pine  (boards)  the  same  ;  Baltic  pine  (decks)  75  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

No.  8.  Riga  masts  and  spars  are  generally  used  here  ;  for  small  spars,  Baltic  balks  are  some 
times  used  to  advantage,  and,  within  a  few  years,  some  importations  of  American  spars  have 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  spars  of  large  dimensions — the  refuse 
of  the  Riga  spars  only  reaching  these  markets,  after  the  British,  French,  and  other  governments 
had  selected  the  best.  Iron  masts  were  introduced  here  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  have  been 
found  to  answer  so  well  that  the  practice  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  now,  bowsprits  and  lower 
yards  are  made  of  the  same  material ;  the  cost  of  these  iron  spars  is  rather  more  than  the  Riga 
spars,  but  an  economy  is  found  in  their  longer  endurance,  and  the  difference  of  weight  is  not 
very  material ;  the  smaller  iron  spars  are  heavier,  while  for  masts  of  long  dimensions  they  are 
lighter  than  the  Riga  spars.  These  iron  masts  and  spars  are  made  in  the  same  shape  as  the 
wooden  ones,  and  are  constructed  of  boiler  plate  riveted  on  angle  iron,  and  the  tube  strengthened 
inside  with  cross  pieces.  Duty  on  spars  \  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.  9.  All  fastenings  below  the  loaded  water-line  are  of  copper  or  Muntz  metal,  and  iron 
above  ;  treenails  of  sound  dry  pine  ;  old  broken  masts  and  spars,  if  sound,  are  preferred  to  make 
them  of.  Eight-sided  (octagon-shaped)  treenails  are  considered  better  than  round  (turned)  ones. 
Oak  treenails  are  no  longer  used,  being  liable  to  dry-rot  and  communicating  it  to  the  timbers 
and  planking.  Knees  of  wrought  iron  have  almost  entirely  superseded  wooden  ones.  Cost  of 
copper  fastenings,  75  guilders  per  cwt.  (112  Ibs.  ;)  cost  of  Muntz  metal  fastenings,  64  guilders 
per  cwt.;  cost  of  iron,  (all  blacksmith  work,)  16  guilders  per  cwt. 
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No.  10.  Copper  and  Muntz  metal  sheathing  is  generally  used  ;  sometimes  zinc,  but  rarely. 
Vessels  destined  for  the  India  trade  are  sheathed  up  to  their  load  water-line.  Cost  of  copper 
sheathing,  75  guilders  per  cwt.  ;  cost  of  Muntz  metal,  64  guilders  per  cwt. 

No.  11.  No  particular  method  exists  here  for  seasoning  ship  timber:  various  experiments 
have  been  tried  without  any  satisfactory  result.  One  of  the  best  plans  considered  here  is  to  lay 
the  timber  in  shallow  pools  or  basins  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  where  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
deposit  of  mud  ;  it  is  also  considered  beneficial  if  a  ship  can  remain  in  frame  during  a  summer 
and  winter  without  cover,  and  finish  planking  and  decking  the  next  summer. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber  in  the  Netherlands,  except  the  govern 
ment  supplies,  at  their  naval  establishments. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  private  depositories  of  timber,  except  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  timber 
merchant,  whose  business  is  conducted  like  any  other  private  enterprise,  without  any  distinction 
or  privilege  whatsoever. 

No.  14.  Common  oakum  is  used  for  caulking,  sometimes  oakum  of  white  rope  (not  tarred)  is 
used  for  the  first  caulking  ;  common  pitch  is  also  used.  For  vessels  bound  to  hot  climates  it  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  rosin,  to  make  it  less  liable  to  melt  out  of  the  seams. 

No.  15.  For  standing  and  running  rigging,  Kussian,  Venetian,  and  Dutch  hemp  is  used  ;  the 
Dutch  (inland)  hemp  is  very  much  improved  and  is  extensively  used.  Dutch  made  cordage  is 
considered  of  superior  quality  by  the  American  ship  masters  resorting  to  this  port.  Cost  of 
standing  rigging,  54  guilders ;  cost  of  running  rigging  and  warps,  52  guilders  ;  and  cost  of 
Manila  rope,  82  guilders,  per  100  kilogrammes. 

No.  16.  For  sails,  Dutch  and  Flemish  hemp  duck,  and  chiefly  that  manufactured  in  this 
country,  is  used,  and  is  considered  the  best  and  most  lasting,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  reputation. 
No.  17.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  rig  of  Dutch  sea  going  vessels,  being  composed  of 
ships,  barques,  brigs,  schooners,  &c.,  the  improvement  in  their  standing  and  running  rigging 
being  chiefly  of  American  or  English  suggestion.  The  modern  built  ships  are  almost  invariably 
barque  rigged,  and  even  many  of  the  old  ships  have  been  altered  to  barque  rig,  it  being  con 
sidered  at  least  saving  two  hands  in  the  crew  ;  the  inland  craft  adhere  to  the  old  galliot  model, 
and  the  last  century  may  be  said  to  have  passed  without  producing  any  change  here  in  this 
description  of  vessel. 

No.  18.  Chain  cables  have  entirely  superseded  hempen  ones  here,  and  with  anchors  are 
almost  invariably  imported  from  England.  All  the  various  American  and  English  improve 
ments  in  chain  cables,  anchors  and  windlass  purchases  are  in  use  here. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  shape  of  rudders  in  Dutch  vessels  ;  all  improve 
ments  in  steering  apparatus  here  are  from  abroad,  chiefly  American. 

No.  20.  Dutch  vessels  are  generally  substantial  and  well  built,  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  others  for  safety,  &c. 

No.  21.  They  will  compare  favorably  with  other  vessels  of  the  same  class  for  speed.  Dutch 
Indiamen  are  considered  fair  sailers,  and  make  generally  good  passages.  Clipper  built  ships 
are  unknown  here  as  yet. 

No.  22.  Dutch  vessels  are  generally  considered  good  carriers,  and  will  stow  about  one-sixth 
more  than  their  register  tonnage.  English  charterers  consider  it  favorable  to  charter  Dutch 
vessels  per  register  ton. 

No.  23  Dutch  vessels  are  generally  considered  as  lasting  ships,  and  will  compare  favorably 
in  this  respect  with  most  others,  under  ordinary  repairs.  They  are  generally  kept  in  most 
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thorough  repair;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  by  the  "East  India  Company" 
(whose  charters  they  are  all  desirous  to  ohtain)  regulate  and  demand  this.  The  various  kind 
of  craft  navigating  the  interior  waters  are  invariably  constructed  of  oak,  and  attain  a  great  age. 

No.  24.  There  are  but  few,  if  any,  foreigners  among  the  shipwrights  in  Holland. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  a  good  workman  is  22  stivers,  or  44  American  cents,  in  the  short 
winter  day,  and  32  stivers,  or  64  American  cents,  in  the  long  summer  day,  averaging  1.35 
florins,  or  54  American  cents,  per  day.  These  rates  of  wages  have  remained  the  same  for  200 
years.  They  are  obtained  like  any  other  workmen  ;  many  of  them  are  brought  up  from 
apprentices,  and  serve  a  whole  lifetime  with  the  same  master ;  in  times  of  scarcity,  millwrights 
and  joiners  are  employed  by  ship  builders. 

No.  26.. In  1850  the  navy  yard  of  this  city  was  suppressed,  and  its  materials  sold  or  dis 
tributed  among  the  other  public  establishments  in  the  kingdom.  The  other  government  dock 
yards  in  this  consulate  are  at  Flushing  and  Hellevoetsluis.  At  Flushing  there  are  stocks  for 
line-of-battle  ships  and  large  steamers,  and  a  dry  dock  for  2d  class  (44  guns)  frigates.  At 
Hellevoetsluis  there  is  extensive  room  for  building,  and  a  dry  dock  that  will  take  the  largest 
class  ships  ;  both  these  yards  are  only  used  for  repairs  at  present,  new  ships  being  chiefly  built 
at  Amsterdam.  In  this  city  and  its  suburbs  there  are  5  private  yards  for  large  vessels,  with 
stocks  for  4  or  5  vessels  each,  and  in  the  vicinity  numerous  similar  private  establishments,  viz  : 
at  Schiedam,  Vlaardingen,  Maasfluis,  Middelburg,  Zierikzee,  Dordrecht,  and  at  various  points 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Yssel,  Lek,  and  the  Noord.  For  river,  fishing,  and  other  small 
craft,  building  yards  are  found  all  over  the  kingdom. 

No.  27.  The  public  docks  for  the  repairs  of  vessels  in  this  consulate  are  as  described  in 
answer  No.  26,  and  their  use  is  sometimes  loaned  to  merchant  ships  in  case  of  need  ;  these  are 
the  only  docks,  except  a  private  floating  balance  dock  at  the  yard  of  a  builder  in  the  vicinity, 
which  is  chiefly  used  for  repairs  that  are  done  by  him. 

No.  28.  Merchant  vessels,  in  case  of  need,  are  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  public  docks,  for 
which  no  charge  for  hire  is  made,  the  ship  paying  the  expenses  of  labor,  materials,  &c. 

No.  29.  There  are  two  marine  railways  in  this  consular  district,  one  at  Schiedam  and  one 
opposite  this  city,  btoh  worked  by  steam  ;  they  have  been  expensive  in  their  construction,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  here,  heavy  piles  and  timber  being  required  for  a  foundation. 
They  are  owned  by  joint  stock  companies,  and  cost,  respectively,  as  follows :  Rotterdam  marine 
railway,  170,000  guilders;  Schiedam  marine  railway,  90,000  guilders.  A  tariff  of  their 
charges  will  be  found,  marked  Appendix,  No.  3. 

No.  30.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  stocks  on  which  vessels  are  built  here,  but  the  mode 
of  launching  differs  from  that  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States  ;  here,  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  they  are  invariably  launched  bow  foremost.  The  ship  being  ready 
for  launching,  the  spaces  between  the  blocks  upon  which  she  was  built  are  filled  up  with  other 
blocks,  (except  one  space  for  the  dog  shore,)  and  from  which  she  is  raised  by  the  introduction 
of  a  continuous  line  of  greased  wedges  close  together  for  the  whole  length  of  the  keel  and 
upon  which  the  ship  rests  ;  under  the  bilges  a  sort  of  stationary  cradle  is  constructed,  extend 
ing  from  about  20  feet  before  the  stem  to  abaft  the  main  frame  ;  upon  this  she  has  no  bearing, 
being  intended  to  catch  her  in  case  of  need  if  she  inclines  to  either  side.  Upon  these  bilge 
ways  a  long  piece  of  oak  plank  is  laid  on  either  side  with  its  lower  surface  greased,  and  a 
pointer  forward  attaching  them  to  the  vessel,  and  thus  sliding  off  with  her  ;  the  stanchions 
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are  then  all  removed,  except  the  two  aftermost  ones ;  the  dog  shore  (which  has  all  this  time 
held  the  vessel  back)  is  then  knocked  away,  and  off  she  glides. 

No.  31.  None  whatever  ;  we  are  immeasurably  in  advance  of  this  country  in  the  use  of  all 
sorts  of  tools  and  labor-saving  machinery. 

No.  32.  Masts  and  spars  of  good  quality  and  timber  for  decks,  if  not  made  too  expensive  by 
high  freights.  Patent  sheaves  for  blocks,  and  all  the  various  American  improvements  in  ship 
fittings  and  purchases,  might  be  profitably  introduced  into  this  country  ;  no  particulars  can  be 
given  as  to  price,  &c.,  but  as  one  of  the  most  important  ship  building  countries  in  Europe,  this 
market  may  be  considered  an  extensive  one.  Duties  on  spars,  \  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.  33.  Except  canvas,  rope,  and  bunting,  of  which  occasional  small  shipments  go  to  the 
United  States,  there  is  nothing. 

No.  34.  The  average  cost  of  good  quality  of  vessels,  say  of  the  size  of  600  or  TOO  tons  or 
upwards,  fitted  and  ready  for  sea,  except  provisions,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  175  guilders  per 
ton  ;  smaller  vessels  vary  according  to  size  and  fittings. 

No.  35.  There  is  a  general  prejudice  and  suspicion  here  in  respect  to  foreign  built  ships,  and 
their  sale  to  Dutch  citizens  is  of  rare  occurance  ;  they  think  their  own  built  ships  are  the  best ; 
besides,  if  they  want  ships,  they  say  it  is  more  advantageous  to  build  them  themselves,  in  which 
case  all  the  builders,  fitters,  and  furnishers,  take  shares  in  the  vessel. 

No.  36.  The  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  answers  has  been  obtained  by  an  experience 
of  nearly  eleven  years'  residence  here,  assisted  in  some  of  its  technical  parts  by  ship  owners  and 
ship  builders  in  this  place. 

No.  37.  The  most  recent  publications  in  this  country  on  the  foregoing  subjects  are  two  works, 
entitled  "The  Science  of  Ship  Building,"  Amsterdam,  1840,  and  a  "Treatise  on  the  Construc 
tion  and  Fastening  of  Ships,"  Medemblik,  1842,  by  H.  A.  Vander  Speck  Obreen,  under 
constructor  in  the  Netherlands  marine. 

No.  38.  Shipping  and  ship  building  are  decidedly  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and  perhaps 
never  were  more  active  than  at  this  present  moment.  Its  causes  may  be  mainly  attributed  to 
the  effect  of  "free  trade,"  California  and  Australian  gold,  and  the  (consequent)  increasing 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  world.  At  this  present  time,  it  is  estimated,  there  are  upwards  of 
45,000  tons  of  large  vessels  in  course  of  construction  in  this  consular  district. 

No.  39.  Although ,  in  the  language  of  one  of  my  informants,  "the  Dutch  like  to  have  their  own 
way  and  the  old  way/ '  yet  I  think  there  are  some  of  the  present  generation  that  are  not  indifferent 
to  improvement,  and  being  peculiarly  a  maritime  people,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  that  will 
excite  their  interest  sooner  than  the  building  or  fitting  of  ships  ;  any  improvement  of  obvious 
advantage  seen  in  our  American  ships  here,  from  time  to  time,  is  readily  adopted,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  private  enterprise  might  succeed  in  introducing  here  most  of  our  American 
improvements  in  this  respect. 

No.  40.  The  foregoing  information,  not  of  a  local  character,  will  apply  to  the  kingdom  of 
Holland  generally. 
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QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  No  records  exist  by  which  this  question  can  be  correctly  answered. 

No.  2.  A  Dutch  ship  of  average  size,  say  600  tons,  will  carry  25  hands,  all  told,  i.  e.,  in 
cluding  captain  and  officers.     There  is  no  law  or  regulation  in  this  respect ;  the  officers  are  of 
the  number  and  grades  generally  employed,  and  their  duties,  both  in  sail  and  steam  vessels, 
are  the  same  as  with  us.     Vessels  above  400  tons,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  East 
ndia  Company's  charter,  are  required  to  have  a  doctor  on  board. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  always  employed  within  "  pilot  ground/'  but  never  for  voyages.  There  is 
a  Dutch  pilot  station  at  Dungeness,  at  which  pilots  are  frequently  taken  by  inward  bound  ships, 
and  left  by  those  outward  bound. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  very  seldom  employed  now-a-days. 

No.  5.  The  laws  and  regulations  respecting  seamen  in  the  Holland  merchant  service  will  be 
found  mainly  embodied  in  the  translation  of  the  shipping  articles  in  Appendix,  No.  4. 

No.  6.  The  care  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  is  a  charge  upon  the  owners  of  the  vessel  in 
whose  service  it  was  incurred ;  if  disabled  for  life,  he  gets  a  pension  from  the  owners,  but  a 
compromise  is  allowed.  Infirmity  from  age  is  not  provided  for  by  law. 

No.  7.  There  is  a  class  of  men  here  licensed  to  deal  in  sailors,  called  "  makelaars  in  de 
zeevaart,"  (brokers  in  navigation.)     Brokers  in  navigators  would  express  their  trade  better,  ' 
and  crimps  and  boarding-house  keepers  are  their  aides-de-camp.     Seamen  are  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  these  brokers,  and  if  for  a  Dutch  vessel,  must  be  enrolled  before  the  "  Waters- 
chout,"  (chief  harbor  master  and  head  of  the  water  police.) 

No.  8.  Dutch  sailors  generally  prefer  Dutch  vessels.  The  shipment  of  the  Netherlands 
subjects  in  foreign  vessels  is  discouraged  by  law  ;  an  existing  law  requires  the  captain  to  give  a 
bond,  with  a  resident  as  security,  for  300  guilders,  or  a  deposit  of  a  like  sum  in  cash  for  each 
man  shipped,  and  for  his  return  to  Holland  within  a  certain  period. 

No.  9.  Not  particularly  ;  deficiencies  in  the  crew  of  outward  bound  foreign  ships  are  sup 
plied  here  by  such  seamen  as  can  be  found. 

No.  10.  The  legal  rations  and  allowances  to  sailors  in  the  Dutch  merchant  service  are  stated 
in  their  "  shipping  articles  ;"  a  translation  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  No.  4.  Spirit  rations 
are  allowed,  and  some  owners  serve  wine  in  hot  climates.  The  wages  of  seamen  in  Dutch 
vessels  are  about  20  guilders,  or  $8,  per  month,  and  are  forfeited  for  refusing  duty,  leaving  the 
ship  without  leave,  &c. 

No.  11.  The  ship  has  a  medicine  chest.  No  other  provision  is  made  by  law  for  sailors'  outfit. 
One  month's  advance  wages  is  generally  given,  and  for  India,  or  other  long  voyages,  two 
months'. 

No.  12.  No  bond  or  obligation  is  given  by  the  master  of  Netherlands  vessels  for  the  return 
of  his  crew.  If  the  vessel  is  lost  or  sold  abroad  the  cost  of  the  return  of  the  seamen  is  a  charge 
upon  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 

No.  13.  The  articles  of  agreement  (see  Appendix,  No.  4)  prescribe  the  discipline  and  punish 
ment  of  offences  in  the  merchant  service :  these  are  chiefly  the  forfeiture  of  wages,  &c. ;  no 
flogging  is  allowed.  Other  crimes  are  dealt  with  according  to  the  criminal  code  of  the  country. 

No.  14.  An  increase  of  ships  demands  an  increase  of  sailors.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  increase  is  mostly  made  up  of  foreigners. 
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No.  15.  From  all  parts  of  Holland.  Most  boys  here  are  familiar  with  boats  arid  boating,  and 
those  that  become  sailors  generally  begin  their  career  in  some  of  the  numerous  inland  or  fishin°- 
craft.  There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  operation  in  Holland.  Pilots  here  are  all  seamen  ; 
one  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  license  is  to  have  served  a  certain  number  of  years  at  sea 
in  a  square  rigged  vessel.  . 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  to  seamen  in  the  Dutch  navy  is:  to  1st  class  seamen,  15  guilders  per 
month  ;  to  2d  class,  13  guildera  ;  and  to  landsmen,  11  guilders,  and  very  good  rations.  The 
inducements  to  enter  it  are,  a  premium  on  shipping  of  from  25  to  100  guilders,  according  to 
the  emergency,  and  a  pension  after  faithful  service,  besides  prize  money,  medals,  &c. ;  in  addi 
tion  to  the  pension  a  sum  is  allowed  for  each  limb  lost  in  the  service. 

No.  1*7.  Seamen,  as  long  as  they  follow  the  sea,  are  exempt  from  all  civil  and  military  duties 
exacted  from  persons  on  land. 

No.  18.  Seamen  in  Netherlands'  merchant  vessels  are  not  subject,  by  any  existing  law,  to 
impressment  or  conscription  in  the  naval  service. 

No.  19.  Alien  seamen  enrolled  in  Dutch  merchant  vessels  are  on  the  same  terms,  and  have 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  Netherlands  subjects. 

No.  20.  The  general  character  of  Dutch  sailors  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  steadiness,  is 
good  ;  men  continuing  for  years  in  the  employment  of  the  same  owners  is  of  common  occurrence. 
In  regard  to  the  officers,  although  no  examination  is  required  by  law,  they  will  compare  favor 
ably  with  those  in  other  services  for  skill  in  navigation.  Officers  without  some  evidence  or 
certificate  of  their  skill  in  navigation  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 

No.  21.  No  special  or  national  system  or  theory  is  in  vogue  here,  but  the  best  is  sought  for 
and  adopted,  and  all  the  various  books  and  publications  of  Europe  and  America  on  this  subject 
are  known  and  used  here.  The  instruments  are  those  commonly  used  by  our  merchant  ships, 
and  are  chiefly  from  England,  and  for  their  India  and  other  large  ships  are  the  best  that  can 
be  procured. 

No.  22.  To  my  own  observation  and  experience  I  have  added  that  of  ship  owners,  naval 
officers,  and  a  professor  of  astronomy  and  navigation. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  reports  have  recently  been  published  or  issued  in  this  country  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  foregoing  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Dutch  vessels  belonging  within  this  consular  district,  and 
in  the  kingdom  at  large,  in  1852,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  5,  annexed.  There  is  properly 
no  sea  coasting  trade  in  this  kingdom.  Canals  and  water  courses  pervade  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and  communication  is  through  the  interior,  in  which  an  endless  variety  of  small 
craft  find  employment ;  of  these  no  correct  statement  can  be  given. 

No.  2.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  Dutch  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports  loaded  and  in 
ballast  within  this  consular  district,  and  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  in  1852,  appears  in  Appendix 
No.  6. 

No.  3.  The  same  loaded  and  in  ballast  cleared  in  foreign  trade  appears  in  Appendix  No.  6. 

No.  4.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  American  vessels,  and  from  what  ports,  entered  at  this 
consular  district  for  the  year  1852,  appears  in  Appendix  No.  7  ;  also,  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  arrival  of  American  vessels  in  this  port  for  the  past  ten  years. 
32  P 
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No.  5.  A  statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  other  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  ports  of  this  consular  district,  and  the  kingdom  at  large,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  8. 

No.  fi.  See  Appendix  No.  6.  Of  canal  boats  and  small  market  craft  there  are  no  general 
records. 

No.  7.  The  chief  trade  of  Dutch  vessels  is  to  their  East  and  West  India  colonies.  With 
foreign  countries  the  following  is  the  relative  order  as  to  the  importance,  value,  &c.,  as  it  stands 
in  the  treasury  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands,  viz  : 

Inward.  Outward. 


1.  Great  Britain. 

2.  Zoll-Verein. 

3.  Belgium. 

4.  Russia. 

5.  France. 


1.  Zoll-Verein. 

2.  Great  Britain. 

3.  Belgium. 

4.  France. 

5.  Hamburg. 


6.  "United  States  of  America. '  6.  United  States  of  America. 


7.  English  colonies. 

8.  Hanover  and  Oldenburg. 
0.   Surinam. 

10.  Norway  and  Sweden. 
)1.   Black  Sea. 

12.  Hamburg. 

13.  Mediterranean. 

14.  China. 

15.  Denmark. 


7.  Russia. 

8.  Austria. 

9.  Mediterranean. 

10.  Hanover  and  Oldenburg. 

11.  Surinam. 

12.  Denmark. 

13.  South  America. 

14.  Bremen. 

15.  Norway,  &c. 


Voyages  out  to  Java  average  about  100  days  ;  homeward  rather  more.  Lieutenant  Maury 
has  been  here,  and  it  is  believed  will  show  them  a  quicker  way.  For  a  statement  of  the  usual 
and  average  rates  of  freight  to  this  port  see  Appendix  No.  9. 

No.  8.  There  is  no  coasting  trade. 

No.  9.  Transporting  grain  and  other  produce  from  the  interior  ports  and  markets,  and 
carrying  back  colonial  and  foreign  importations.  The  great  outlet  of  trade  from  the  Khine  is 
at  Kotterdam.  The  great  transit  trade  conducted  here  is  the  chief  source  of  the  commerce  of 
this  port. 

No.  10.  The  navigation  laws  of  the  Netherlands,  passed  August  8,  1850,  place  the  vessels  of 
those  nations  who  reciprocate  the  same  upon  the  same  footing  as  Dutch  vessels,  both  in  respect 
to  ships  and  cargoes  in  foreign  trade  or  to  their  colonies,  or  between  their  colonies  and  tbe  home 
country.  Foreign  flags  are  not  allowed  to  trade  between  places  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior. 

No.  11.  No  distinctions  whatever  are  made  in  this  respect. 

No.  12.  Tonnage  duties,  and  other  legal  charges  and  taxes  in  ports  of  the  Netherlands,  are 
the  same  on  Dutch  vessels  as  foreign.  A  statement  of  these  charges  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
No.  10. 

No.  13.  All  pilots  are  licensed  and  regulated  by  government  laws,  and  all  vessels  drawing 
above  15  palms  (4  feet  11  inches)  entering  ports  in  Holland  are  required  by  law  to  employ 
them,  or  in  default  pay  the  pilotage  the  same  as  if  one  had  been  employed.  There  is  no 
competition  among  them,  and,  for  vessels  bound  outward,  they  are  engaged  at  the  office  of 
the  commissary  of  pilots,  and  the  one  given  whose  turn  stands  upon  his  books.  There  is  a 
board  of  examiners  to  pass  upon  their  qualifications  before  a  license  is  issued,  and  they  are 
generally,  considered,  as  a  body,  competent  and  safe  men.  The  laws  in  respect  to  pilots  in  the 
Netherlands  are  numerous,  and  no  separate  compilations  of  them  are  published.  A  tariff  of 
charges  for  pilotage  as  fixed  by  law  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  11. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  laws  and  regulations  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  are  uniform, 
and  are  liberal  in  their  practical  operations. 
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All  vessels  arriving  from  suspected  places,  (of  which  the  public  agents  abroad  are  required 
to  give  notice,)  or  those  in  which  any  sickness  may  have  occurred  on  the  voyage,  or  exists  on 
board  at  the  time  of  arrival,  are  required  to  await  a  visit  of  the  quarantine  doctor.  The  pilot 
is  bound  by  law  to  communicate  to  the  master  the  quarantine  regulations,  and  to  hoist  a  certain 
signal  accordingly.  Violations  of  quarantine  laws,  on  the  part  of  either  pilot,  officers,  or  crew, 
are  punishable  by  death.  A  recent  regulation  respecting  quarantine  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
No.  12.  The  quarantine  charges  depend  upon  circumstances  and  are  considered  small.  The 
fee  for  the  visit  of  the  doctor  on  arrival  is  12  guilders. 

No.  15.  At  this  port  there  is  an  admirable  public  hospital,  in  which  foreign  seamen  are  freely 
admitted,  upon  the  application  of  the  consul  or  consignee  as  a  guarantee  that  the  charges  will 
be  paid,  and  all  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions.  The  scale 
of  charges  is  divided  into  classes  ;  for  a  sailor  it  is  80  Dutch  cents  or  32  American  cents  per 
day  ;  the  surgical  and  medical  attendance  are  good.  Similar  establishments  are  found  in  all 
the  large  towns  in  Holland,  and  are  under  municipal  government. 

No.  16.  See  answer  No.  15. 

No.  17.  In  this  port  it  is  customary  for  vessels  to  discharge  and  receive  cargo  alongside  the 
quays  on  the  river  or  havens  (canals)  that  intersect  the  city  in  every  direction.  Vessels  in  the 
stream  have  to  moor  with  a  kedge  or  bower  anchor.  There  are  no  private  wharfs,  nor  any 

charge  for  wharfage  ;  a  town  tax  of Dutch  cents  per  ton,  (see  Appendix  No.  12,)  on  all 

vessels  for  harbor  dues,  covers  all   these  charges.     An  efficient  corps  of  harbor  masters  (water 
police)  is  employed. 

No.  18.  Passengers  arriving  from  without  the  kingdom  are  required  by  law  to  exhibit  a 
passport ;  but,  in  ordinary  times  of  quiet,  they  are  but  occasionally  asked  for.  Baggage  is 
examined  by  custom-house  officers  at  the  frontiers  or  seaports,  and  travellers  here  have  little 
to  complain  of  in  this  respect.  No  fees  are.  exacted. 

No.  19.  The  usual  charge  for  storage  in  the  public  warehouse  or  entrepot  here  is :  for 
tobacco  in  hogsheads,  cotton,  flour,  and  similar  staple,  and  bulky  goods,  about  3  Dutch  cents  per 
cwt.  per  month.  The  customary  charge  for  drayage  is  80  Dutch  cents  per  ton. 

No.  20.  There  are  two  large  establishments,  one  here  and  one  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  manu 
facture  of  steam  engines,  and  some  are  imported  from  England  and  Belgium  ;  for  vessels  they 
are  of  the  various  kinds  of  angular,  oscillating,  and  beam  engines,  and  are  on  the  low  pressure 
principle.     Their  manufacture  is  increasing  here.     The  cost  may  be  stated  on  an  average  at 
about  from  £40  to  £50  per  horse-power  ;  when  imported  the  duty  is  one  per  cent. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  generally  used  in  steam  vessels  here  is  ordinary  English  coals,  and  costs 
here  about  12  guilders  per  ton  ;  this  is  without  duty  or  excise.  On  the  amount  consumed  within 
the  frontiers  one-twentieth  of  the  excise  of  6  guilders  per  ton  is  charged. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  consulate  is  decidedly  increasing;  the 
cause  is  "Free  Trade"  and  increase  of  wealth  and  enterprise  in  consequence.  One  of  the  promi 
nent  features  in  this  increase  of  trade  is  the  increase  of  steam  navigation  to  this  port,  principally 
from  England  and  by  English  vessels,  that  bring  great  wealth  into  the  country  in  exchange  for 
provisions  and  cattle. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Holland  is  conducted 
exclusively  at  the  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  and  as  the  official  statistics  of  trade  here, 
to  which  I  refer,  make  no  separation  of  the  two  ports,  this  question  is  answered  in  respect  to 
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our  trade  with  the  whole  kingdom.     Appendix  No.  13  contains  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  past  7  years. 

No.  24.  Any  reciprocity  that  works  exclusively  to  the  advantage  of  this  country  will  promote 
its  friendly  relations.  A  consular  convention,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  home  country  as  her 
colonies,  would  serve  to  strengthen  our  intercourse,  and  the  practical  reciprocity  would  increase 
our  commerce  and  navigation.  The  tonnage  duties  and  other  legal  charges  in  the  ports  of  the 
Netherlands  are  heavy  and  oppressive,  and  are  the  subject  of  complaint  of  the  American  captains 
resorting  here ;  and  although  we  are  on  the  nominal  footing  of  equality  in  this  respect  with  their 
own  vessels,  its  practical  operation  is  far  from  equal;  for  example:  the  tonnage  duties  are 
charged  per  annum  (from  1st  January  to  1st  January)  on  their  own  vessels;  this  will  acquit 
them  for  several  voyages,  or  oftener  if  they  are  short  ones,  while  upon  the  American  transient 
ship  it  invariably  falls  upon  the  one  voyage,  unless  they  may  return  again  during  the  same  year, 
which  rarely  happens. 

No.  25.  Holland  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  its  manufactures  and  productions 
that  would  find  a  profitable  market  with  us  are  limited.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  nothing 
can  be  added  advantageously  to  the  list  of  the  usual  and  ordinary  articles  of  export  to  the 
United  States. 

No.  26.  For  the  present,  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  shipments  are  sent  here;  but  few 
of  our  various  and  ingenious  applications  of  machinery  or  material,  that  have  been  found  so 
useful  and  convenient  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  yet  found  a  favorable  market  here.  Old 
prejudices  and  traditions  are  yet  to  be  overcome  in  this  country,  and  when  the  same  contingency 
arrives  in  Japan,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  our  citizens  will  find  a  wider  and  more  profitable 
market  for  their  "notions"  among  its  teeming  population  than  ever  can  be  hoped  for  among  the 
three  millions  of  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

No.  27.  None,  nor  would  any  modification  of  the  laws  in  this  respect  be  of  any  profitable  use 
to  us ;  the  country  is  small  and  its  internal  trade  is  conducted  by  small  sloops  and  canal  boats. 

No.  28.  Dutch  ships  employed  in  long  voyages  carry  the  boats  usual  in  merchant  ships,  con 
sisting  of  a  long  boat,  quarter  boats,  &c.,  and  the  Batavia  ships,  a  captain's  gig.  Their  cost 
is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  with  us,  but  it  is  believed  that  with  the  addition  of  freight,  charges, 
&c.,  they  could  not  be  sent  here  profitably. 

No.  29.  There  are  several  lines  of  packet  sea  steamers  sailing  from  this  port,  of  which  an 
exact  list  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  14;  these,  as  it  will  be  seen,  are  mostly  English,  and 
are  owned  both  by  individuals  and  companies.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  organization. 

No.  30.  There  are  both  chartered  insurance  companies  and  individual  underwriters  in  this 
country.  Insurance  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  a  broker,  whose  commission  is  paid  by 
the  underwriters;  losses  and  damages  (recoverable)  are  paid  promptly  without  deduction,  on 
satisfactory  evidence  being  given.  Missing  vessels  are  considered  lost,  if  on  an  India  voyage, 
at  the  expiration  of  18  months  after  the  last  tidings;  on  an  Atlantic  voyage  12  months,  and  for 
shorter  voyages  6  months.  A  statement  of  the  rates  of  premiums  paid  at  this  port  on  vessels 
is  contained  in  Appendix  No.  15. 

No.  31.  There  are  no  existing  laws  prescribing,  regulating  or  preventing  the  armament  of 
merchant  vessels,  nor  any  permanent  laws  providing  for  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque ;  this 
latter  would  be  the  subject  of  special  laws  or  decrees  in  case  of  emergency.     Any  dispute   in 
respect  to  captures  (by  either  government  ships  or  privateers)  would  be  determined  by  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court  (Hooge  Raad)  of  the  country. 
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No.  32.  I  have  been  assisted  by  ship  owners,  merchants,  and  steamship  owners  and  agents 
here,  and,  as  far  as  it  served,  by  reference  to  a  work  entitled  "The  Statistics  of  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  Netherlands,"  published  annually  by  this  government. 

No.  33.  Except  a  folio  work,  above  alluded  to,  entitled  "Statistics  of  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  Netherlands,"  published  annually  by  order  of  the  department  of  finance,  and  sold  by 
most  booksellers  at  $6  per  volume,  comprising  one  year,  there  are  no  recent  books  or  reports 
upon  any  of  the  foregoing  subjects. 

No.  34.  Changes  are  not  made  in  this  country  rapidly;  the  general  information  contained  in 
the  foregoing  answers  will  apply  in  the  main  to  former  years  and  to  Holland  generally. 


APPENDIX. 

No.  2. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1852,  and  of 
those  that  have  been  withdrawn  from  navigation  by  loss  or  having  been  broken  up. 


Description  of  vessel,  (a) 

Withdrawn.           Built. 

Description  of  vessel.  (a) 

Withdrawn. 

Built. 

No.  I    Tons.      No.      Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.      Tons. 

4  i     2,  100        2          1,610 
3  i     1,600      35        19,300 
3  !         900      11          3,  100 
6  ;         850      32          5,000 
1            400      40          5,  100 
45  j     4,948  ,   55  !       5,482 

Hockers  

1             116 

2              576 

22          1,210 

Barques                   ........  

Steamboats  

26 

318 
1,540 

Bri*rs 

Vessels  averaging   less  than 
100  tons  each         

G'llHots 

Total    .' 

89 

12,  656 

200        41,494 

(a)  These  are  sea  going  vessels,  to  which  registers  have  been  issued,  and  do  not  include  vessels  built  for  or  engaged  in 
the  fisheries. 

No.  3. 
Tariff' of  charges  of  the  Marine  Railway  Company,  at  Rotterdam,  in  Netherlands  currency. 


For  hauling  up  and  launching.      Per  measure 
ment  last. 

Rates  of  hire  of  railway  per  day,  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  hauling 
up  and  launching. 

Vessels  from    50  to    80  lasts  — 

50  cents. 

For  the  first  five  days,  15  cents  per  measured  last. 

81  to  100     "   ... 

45 

For  the  following  thirty  days,  10  cents  per  measured  last. 

101  to  225     "   ... 

40 

After  that  time,  5  cents  per  measured  last. 

226  to  250     "   ... 

38        " 

Any  vessel  hauled  up  and  launched  the  same  day  is  charged  with 

two 

251  to  275     "... 

37 

days'  hire. 

276  to  300     "   ... 

36 

The  day  of  hauling  up  and  launching  are  both  reckoned.     Sundays 

and 

301  to  600     "   ... 

35 

legal  holidays  are  not  counted. 

These  charges  were  reduced  in  1850,  20  per  cent,  being  now  deducted  from  the  bill. 
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No.  5. — Dutch  sea  going  vessels(a)  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  1852. 


Denomination.                          No. 

Tons. 

Denomination.                          No. 

Tons. 

Ships                                          -              ;       143 

112,450 

Koffs                 .                                        '       806 

95  764 

Barques  -  -        294 

162,926 

Hookers  .                39 

4  436 

Biigs  !         56 

14,412 

Steamboats  _                                             13 

3  950 

Schooners            133 

21,526 

Vessels  averaging  less  than  100  tons         396 

21   602 

Briganteers                                    -                    3 

658 

Galliots                                                --          88 

11,  140 

Total                                                    1  971 

448   864 

. 

(a)  Fishing  craft  not  included. 
No.  5 — Continued. — Statement  of  Dutch  sea  going  vessels  belonging  to  this  consular  district  in  1852. 


Port  or  place  where  belonging.                Ships.                      Barques. 

Brigs.                 Schooners.               Galliots. 

No. 
Rotterdam                                                44 

Tons.          No. 
32,260        135 
756            3 
12,654          23 
2,032            9 
4,590           16 
950    . 

Tons. 

78,900 
1,600 
13,400 
5,840 
8,432 

No.          Jons.         No.     '.     Tons.         No. 
16        3,710           21        4,608           35 
1 

Tons. 
3,960 

200 
1,850 
120 
600 

Delftshaven  1 

Dordrecht  ..                             13 

2            472            2 
1            284            1 
6        1,904            2 

306           19 
170            1 
616            5 

Middelburg                                                 2 

Schiedam  ..     5 

Tiel  1 

Vlaardingen 

2            340            5 

1        'l                       208                                1 

-796          20 
232            1 

2,650 
140 

Zierikzee  1 

784            8 

5,  324 

67 

54,026        194 

113,496 

28        6,978          32 

6.728           82 

9,520 

No.  6. — Netherlands  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  foreign  trade  within  this  consular  district  and 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  at  large  in  1852. 


Port  or  place. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED.                                                                      TOTAL. 

Laden. 

Ballast.                   Laden. 

Ballast.                 Entered.                Cleared. 

N 
Rotterdam  5 

).         Tons. 
34    148,083 
37      21,190 
30      26,928 
53        7,337 
26  !     1,544 
16        6,403 
9  '     1,295 
2            161 
5  i         549 
7        1,142 

No.          Tons.     ,    No. 
16  1         774        566 
4            787        117 
25 

Tom. 

121,566 
20,  345 
4,576 
5,222 
620 
888 
461 
90 

No. 

158 
34 
78 
15 
7 
18 
6 

Tons. 
49,732 
12,379 
14,905 
2,003 
2,478 
5,782 
655 

No.         Tons.         No. 
610    148,857   :     724 
111  i  21,977        151 
180      26,928  :     103 
63        7,337           63 
26        1,544             8 
16        6,403           21 
9        1,29;,             9 
2             161             1 
5             549             2 
7   i     1,  142            1 

Tons. 

171,298 
32,724 
19.481 
7,225 
3,098 
6,  670 
1,  116 
90 
259 
870 

Dordrecht          .                1 

Schiedam  1 

Vlaardingen  

'                         48 

Vlissingen,.  

1 

Middleburg  ..I 

1 
3 

Delftshaven  . 

3 

Hellevoetsluis  I 

1 

Maasluis  

2  !         259 
1            870 

Zierikzee  

1,0 

)9    214,632 

20        1,561   '     764 

1                 i 

153,768 

319 

| 

89,063    1,029    216,  193    1,083 

242,831 

Kingdom  at  large  3,170    492,  185 

202   ;    10,874    2,450 

376,095 

1,167    182,188    3,372    503.059    3,617 

558,  2H3 

K  O  T  T  E  It  D  A  M  . 
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No.  7. 
Statement  of  American  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  in  the  year  1852. 


From  what  port. 

I                                     i 
From  foreign.            From  home.                   Total. 

i 
No.          Tons.          No. 

Tons.          No. 

Tons. 

New  York  .. 

7 

3,279            7 
5,426          10 
200            1 
893            2 
875            1 
1,148             2 
1 

3,  279        23  cleared  for  U.  S.  of  America. 
5,  426     ,     2  cleared  for  foreign  ports. 
200 
893 
875 
1,148 
581 
540 

Baltimore  

-  10 

Bos  too 

i 

Apahvchicol.i  '        2 

Mobile                _  -  -        -   - 

.  .     i 

Norfolk 

2 

1                581      . 

1                540 

1 

2            1,121          23 

11,821          25 

12,942 

Comparative  statement  of  the  arrival  of 

American 

vessels  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  for  ten  years. 

From  foreign  ports. 
Years. 

From  U.  S.  ports. 

Total. 

Cleared  in  ballast  for 
foreign  ports. 

No. 

* 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1844  

30 
48 
31 
13 
29 
33 
16 
20 
23 
18 

11,170 
21,305 
11,980 
5,505 
12,074 
13,860 
7,921 
11,054 
11,821 
9,162 

30 
48 
36 
15 
31 
35 
17 
24 
25 
18 

11,170 
21,305 
13,323 
6,062 
12,673 
14,903 
8,515 
12,813 
12,942 
9,162 

2 
7 
3 
1 
4 
6 
1 
3 
2 
4 

774 
3,351 
1,191 
454 
1,346 
2,729 
594 
1,757 
1,187 
2,352 

1845  

184C                            .                         5 

1,343 
557 
599 
1,043 
594 
1,759 
1,121 

1847  2 

1848                                        .             2 

1849                                                     2 

1850  1 

1851  ...                      4 

1852            .                                            2 

1853  

18 

7,016 

261 

115,852 

279 

122,868              33 

15,735 

No  American  vessels  have  entered  or  cleared  at  any  other  port  in  this  district. 
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Xo.  9. 

Statement  of  the  usual  and  average  rates  of  freight  paid  to  and  from  Rotterdam,  in  Netherlands 

guilders. 


Poru  or  places. 

To 
per  ton. 

From  — 

;    -  :    :. 

:    :-•        :    -                                   To~ 
pertM. 

:  :    :_  — 

:    - 

GvUden. 
40 

'  GuSden. 

45 

50 
50 

Sc  Peterel 

.-.-  ..-.:..   . 
Riga—  Lib 
DanUic(6) 
Harre  («fa 

'.•:'.     .    i 

::    .  -•-•. 

London  (s 
Liverpool 

_:       .,--• 

•B 
35 
25 
20 
15 

Java  (private  charter) 

40 

Brazil  

25 

«6)    - 

Valparaiso 

40 

California  .  

55 

Australia         .                          

.   ...          60 

atm)     _                                .  .                  10 

15 

i  steam  i  .   .                                               12 

10 

C 
C 
15 

15 

30 
30 
20 
10 

m)                                                               9 

Trieste         .                                    

25 

'  

-     -                                                          C 

Stettin 

g 

Hambur^  (steam  i 

. 

(a'Gin.  per  pipe.  10  guilders. 


-:  .  :. 


So.  10. 


Statement  of  tonnage  and  light  dues,  port  charges,  <tc.,  paid  by  vessels  arriving  and  departing  at 

the  port  of  Rotterdam,  in  Dutch  cents  per  ton. 


Dues,  charges,  ic. 


On  vessels  from  East 
Indies  and  W.  coast 
of  America. 


On  vessel*  from  West 
Indies  and  E.  coast 
of  America. 


.  tm 


Inward.       Outward.       Inward.    !  Outward. 


TVinnAj'p  Hiiti^s                           ,  _               

DatA  fatU. 
45 

' 
45 

" 
45 

' 

45 

Per  year. 

Sea  lights  aiid  beacons 

20 

10 

16 

1* 

Per  voyace. 

River  lights  and  beacons  .  --  

°i 

0| 

0* 

01 

Do. 

Hellt-vfw'-t  harbor  dues 

2 

2 

Per  rear. 

Rotterdam  harbor  dues,  as  follows  : 
On  vessel*  of  400  tons         

15 

15 

6 

6 

Per  voyage. 

On  vessels  of  400  tons  to  500  tons 

15 

15 

S 

- 

Do. 

On  vessels  above  500  tons..  

15 

15 

10 

10 

Do. 

Canal  dues,  as  follow?  : 
On  vessels  of  100  to  150  tons.   -. 

lit 

3i 

9i 

31 

Do. 

On  vessel*  of  150  to  200  tons 

12 

4 

1 

10 

4 

Do. 

On  vessels  of  200  to  250  tons 

121 

u 

lOi 

41 

Do. 

And  so  on.  for  each  additional  50  tons  J  cent. 

1 

Bridge  tolls,  4  guilders  per  vessel  each  way.     For  each  horse,  IjW  guilders:  (vessels  take 
from  10  to  30.) 

On  the  tonnage  duties  an  additional  charge  of  13  per  cent,  is  levied — making  the  tax  about 
51  Dutch  cents,  or  102  cents  inward  and  outward. 
33  P 
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No.  11. 


Legal  tariff  of  charges  for  pilotage  on  vessels  arriving  and  departing  by  sea,  at  the  port  of  If  otter- 
dam.     Netherlands  currency,  guilders  and  cents. 


~ 

SEA  PILOTAGE. 

JUVER  PILOTAGE. 

X 

« 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Dutch. 

English. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Winter.          g 
o 
.h! 

Palms. 

fl.  in. 

G.  C. 

0. 

G-C. 

G.  C. 

G.  C.            G.  C. 

i 
G.  C.            G.  C. 

"B 

37 

11.8 

44.50 

57. 

26. 

29. 

27.55 

32.80 

26.70            31.40          "5    | 

38 

12. 

47. 

61. 

27.50 

30.50 

28.  55            33.  95 

28.10            33.10 

'"    O 

39 

12.4 

50. 

65. 

29. 

32. 

35.  15 

30.  70            35.  75          -g    ^ 

o       x 

40 

12.8 

54. 

71. 

30.50 

34. 

30.  65 

36.40 

33.20 

38.40           »    " 

i!      — 

41 

13. 

59. 

77. 

32. 

36. 

32. 

37.  65 

36-  10 

41.  10          r  -5 

42 

13.3 

64. 

83. 

33.50 

38. 

33.35 

39.20 

40.  10 

45.  10          ~    7 

U          0 

43 

13.7 

69. 

90. 

34. 

40. 

34.  75 

40.  90 

44.  10 

49.  10 

to  .2 

-i   £ 

44 

13.11 

74. 

97. 

36.50 

43 

36.  15 

42.  60 

48.  10 

53.  10 

•"=     "      ' 

45 

14.3 

80. 

104. 

40. 

46. 

37.55 

44.35 

53.10 

58.  10 

~  -2 
g   .= 

46 

14.7 

86. 

113. 

45. 

50. 

39.  20 

46.  10 

58.10 

63.  1(1          'C     ~f 

47 

14.  10 

92. 

122. 

50. 

56. 

41.  10 

47.90 

63.10 

68.  10           |    :g 

48 

15.2 

98. 

132. 

56. 

64. 

43. 

49.70 

68.  10 

73.  10          .=    < 

49 

15.6 

108. 

142. 

64. 

72. 

44.90 

51.55 

73.  10 

78.  10          |    2 

X 

50 

15.  10 

118. 

154. 

72. 

80. 

46   80 

53.40 

78.  10 

83.  10           §j  .~ 

cS       tO 

51 

16.2 

128. 

166. 

80. 

90. 

48.70 

55.50 

"o    j 

52 

16.5 

138. 

178. 

90. 

100. 

50.  60 

57.60 

o 

o" 

o 

•=.  s 

1    ^ 

53 

16.9 

148. 

190. 

100. 

110. 

52.50 

59.70 

tfj 

54 

17.1 

158. 

204. 

110. 

120. 

54.40 

61.80 

c 

g 

7!     o 

55 

17.5 

168. 

219. 

120. 

132. 

a 

£ 

"i. 

1 

"=     § 

56 

17.9 

180. 

234. 

132. 

144. 

5. 

1 

'3 
C 

o 

.2                ^ 

57 

18. 

195. 

253. 

144. 

156. 

"3 

"3 

c 

a 

^ 

"-                                    "        T"1 

58 

18.4 

210. 

273. 

156. 

1G8. 

o 
•^    o 

'•!  o 

5 

1             |-3 

59 

18.8 

230. 

299. 

168. 

180. 

%  °! 

5  rt 

5   « 

1 

1 

o     .C 

60 

19. 

250. 

325. 

180. 

192. 

-. 

-j 

^                 *^     tc 

For 

each    addi 

ional      pal  m 

| 

1 

ro 

r°                           P      <2 

20. 

26. 

12. 

12. 

1 

o 
fc, 

- 

No.  12. 

[Translation.] 
QUARANTINE   REGULATION. 

No.  63.  The  minister  of  marine  orders  as  follows  :  All  vessels,  from  wheresoever  coining,  or 
by  reason  of  the  place  of  their  departure,  are  subject  to  quarantine  regulations,  provided  with 
a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  on  board  of  which,  during  the  passage,  no  death  or  sickness  has 
occurred  or  exists  at  the  time  of  arrival,  shall,  after  receiving  the  necessary  visit,  immediately 
be  released.  The  same  shall  apply  to  vessels  having  unclean  bills  of  health,  on  board  of  which 
none  of  the  above  mentioned  circumstances  have  occurred  or  are  existing  at  the  time  of  arrival, 
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and  in  respect  to  which  no  suspicious  or  notable  circumstances  exist,  in  regard  to  which  the 
greatest  care  and  circumspection  is  recommended  ;  but,  whenever  these  shall  present  them 
selves,  the  implicated  vessel  shall  be  detained  under  quarantine,  and  await  the  orders  of  this 
department  for  her  release  ;  and  in  which  case,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  decide,  a  report, 
accompanied  by  the  ship's  papers,  and  the  opinion  (consideration)  of  the  authorities  in  loco, 
is  to  be  forwarded  to  this  department  without  delay.  The  case  of  an  unclean  bill  of  health, 
when  attributed  to,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  asiatic  cholera,  (aziatischen  braakloop,)  shall 
not  be  considered  to  come  under  or  belong  to  the  before  mentioned  suspicious  circumstances 
THE  HAGUE,  November  18,  1850. 

No.  13. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  from  the  United  States  to  the  Kingdom  of 

the  Netherlands  for  seven  years. 

[Arrivals  and  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States.] 


I 

B 

M 

^0        . 

o 

jj 

'S 

- 

M     "3 

.a     o5 

<4-l 
O 

Years. 

I   1 

t3 
"s   — 

•*J      dJ 

§    "3 

0      -n 
3     *; 

Remarks. 

1 

5   ~ 

»—  1        (C 

0      t. 

^ 

1  a 

"o    •* 

"3 

"o    §> 

3  s 

•a 

Q 

o 

6  's 

o 

"o 

^                ;        X 

S5 

H 

H 

<7«;'W€rs. 

1846 

51 

12 

20 

83 

8,219,412 

These  arrivals  have  occurred  exclusively  at 

1847 

27 

33 

29 

89 

8,152,468 

the  ports  of  Amsterdam   and   Rotterdam,  of 

1848 

41 

9 

20 

70 

7,176,108 

which  about  two-thirds  may  be  estimated  for 

1849 

47 

13 

48 

108 

10,817,420     !  Rotterdam.     The  foreign  vessels  (not  Nethcr- 

1850 

23 

15 

51 

89 

7,473,642 

lands)  are,  for  the  most  part,  Bremen,  Nor 

1851 

23                  27 

40 

90 

7,188,397 

wegian,  Swedish,  Prussian,  &c. 

1852 

29 

23 

44 

96 

9,335,773 

No.    14. 
List  of  packet  sea  steamers  sailing  from  Rotterdam  to  foreign  ports. 


To  what  ports. 

Under 
Netherlands  flag. 

Under 
English  flag. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

2 

1,100 

9 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

5,300 
2,000 
1,500 
600 
800 
900 

11 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6,400 
2,000 
1,500 
600 
800 
900 
850 
700 
800 
400 
250 

Hull                                                  --  -  

Goole                                  

Lcith                                                 -  -  - 

Havre                                                                

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

850 
700 
800 
400 
250 

St    Petersburg                                          -  --  
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No.    15. 
Average  rates  of  premium  of  insurance  paid  on  vessels  at  Rotterdam. 


On  first  class  vessels. 


To  Java 

From  Java 

To  Java  and  back .- 

Via  England,  to  Australia  arid  Java,  and  back- 
To  China  and  back 

To  New  York,  Boston,  &c.,  and  back 

To  coast  of  Africa  and  back 


Premium. 


Per  cent. 
3 

si 

6J 


On  total 
loss  only. 


Remarks. 


Per  cent. 
2 
2 
4 
4f 


Damages  paid  when  amounting  to  over  three 

per  cent. 
To  near  ports  the  rates  of  premium  depend 


\ ,  to  7     1       upon  the  t-eason  of  the  year. 

3  I         2 

4 


AMSTERDAM. 


K.  G,  BARNV.'ELL,  Consul. 


FEBRUARY  1,  1854. 


I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  answers  to  queries  propounded  in  the  circular  instruc 
tions  to  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the  United  States,  issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
October  8,  1853.  I  have  added  several  pamphlets,  by  way  of  Appendix,  which  will  give  more 
minute  particulars,  and  have  referred  to  them  in  the  conclusion  of  eacli  direct  answer  by  marking 
letters  to  correspond  with  them.  As  there  are  no  American  citizens  in  Amsterdam,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brenker,  an  intelligent  Dutch 
merchant,  in  preparing  these  answers.  In  obedience  to  instructions  recently  received  from  the 
department,  I  have  revoked  his  appointment  as  consular  agent  at  New  Deep. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rule  for  measuring  vessels  in  Holland  is  as  follows :  The  length  is  taken 
on  deck  from  the  horizontal  of  the  stem  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the  rudder  post.  The  breadth 
is  taken  in  three  different  places  across  the  keelson,  also  across  the  under  part  of  the  between 
decks,  and  the  average  of  those  numbers  gives  the  breadth.  The  depth  is  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  keelson  to  the  under  part  of  the  upper  deck — all  in  Netherlands  ells,  equal  to  3  **„  English 
feet.  Ship  builders  measure  almost  in  the  same  way,  for  example  :  the  American  ship  "Ossippee" 
was  measured  here  in  July  last.  The  measurement  was  as  follows,  in  Netherlands  ells  :  length, 
STrVoj  breadth,  G,4^;  depth,  4iV0-;  which  measures,  being  multiplied  together,  give 
1195717450  ;  and  then  again,  being  multiplied  by  4,  give  4782869800,  and  then  divided  by  9, 
give  531  -iVoV,  which  is  tons.  Fractions  under  ^°s  do  not  count.  Her  measurement  in  the 
United  States  was,  as  per  register  in  this  consulate,  as  follows,  in  A-merican  feet:  length, 
128.8£  ;  breadth,  27.11$;  depth,  13.11$  ;  making,  as  per  American  rule,  459;;  =  tons.  The 
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rule  adopted  in  the  United  States  of  taking  half  the  hreadth  of  the  heam  for  the  depth  of  the 
vessel  cannot  ascertain  their  exact  capacity,  as  vessels  are  generally  much  deeper,  especially 
those  which  have  a  more  narrow  beam,  as  American  vessels  have  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  nations. 

No.  2.  The  only  official  document  is  the  register,  a  copy  of  which  is  translated  and  may  he 
found  in  Appendix  marked  letter  A. 

No.  3.  By  a  bill  of  sale  generally  made  by  a  notary  public,  in  which  all  the  facts  and  price 
are  stated  ;  the  register  is  returned  to  the  government,  and  the  new  owners  claim  a  new  register 
from  government,  producing  evidence  of  their  being  the  actual  owners,  and  subjects  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands. 

No.  4.  They  are  not.  All  the  owners  of  Netherlands  vessels  must  be  Dutch  subjects,  and 
before  a  register  is  granted  them  they  must  swear  that  they  bear  no  allegiance  whatever  to  any 
foreign  nation. 

No.  5.  Foreign  vessels  can  be  owned  by  Dutch  subjects  by  bringing  them  under  Dutch  colors, 
which,  with  all  the  expenses,  amounts  to  nearly  8  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  vessel.  They  can 
never  be  chartered,  however,  by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Society  for  the  East  India  trade. 
Home  built  vessels  can  alone  be  employed  in  the  service. 

No.  6.  The  Netherlands  government  has  not  published  any  statistical  report  with  regard  to 
the  different  places  in  north  and  south  Holland,  where  vessels  were  built  in  1852.  The  report 
is  for  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  generally,  as  follows :  27  barques,  measuring  14,592  tons  ; 
8  brigs,  measuring  2,266;  26  schooners,  measuring  3,992 ;  35  galliots,  measuring  4,024  ;  27 
small  galliots,  measuring  2,190  ;  1  sloop,  measuring  76  ;  1  steamboat,  measuring  174  ;  making 
a  total  of  27,314  tons. 

No.  7.  No  other  wood  is  used  for  ship  building  except  oak.  The  decks  and  planking  are 
made  of  fir,  which  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Russia.  It  is  generally  bought  at  auction,  and 
sometimes  by  ship  carpenters  on  the  spot  where  it  grows  or  is  cut.  The  duty  is  10  cents,  Ameri 
can  currency,  per  Netherlands  ton  of  about  40  cubic  English  feet,  if  imported  with  full  ship 
load;  imported  in  small  quantities,  the  duty  is  2|  per  cent,  on  the  value  at  port  of  entry.  The 
oak  wood  costs,  at  ship  yard,  from  60  to  80  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  fir  wood,  30  to  50.  The  quality 
of  the  wood  is  excellent. 

No.  8.  Fir  wood  for  masts  and  spars  is  imported  from  Russia  ;  that  from  Riga  is  considered 
the  best.  The  duty  is  2£  per  cent,  of  the  value.  Prices  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  length 
and  thickness.  To  give  an  idea  of  it,  I  can  state  that  the  American  ship  "Michael  Angelo" 
had  to  pay  here,  in  September  last,  for  a  new  foremast,  76  feet  long  by  28  inches  thick,  about 
$600  for  the  rough  stick. 

No.  9.  Copper  bolts  under  water,  iron  fastenings  above  the  copper.  Dutch  vessels  are  cop 
pered  very  high.  Copper  bolts  cost  now  $30  40  per  100  Ibs.  ;  iron  bolts,  $20  per  100  Ibs. 

No.  10.  Formerly  copper  sheathing  alone  was  used.  For  the  last  6  or  8  years  Muntz's  patent 
yellow  metal  has  been  preferred,  because  it  answered  the  purpose  just  as  well,  and  is  much 
cheaper.  It  is  imported  from  England;  duty,  40  American  cents  per  50  Netherlands  pounds, 
(kilogrammes,)  about  112  Ibs.  (American.)  Copper  sheathing  costs  $31  20per'cwt.;  Muntz 
metal,  $25  GO  per  cwt. 

No.  11.  The  wood  used  for  ship  timber  being  perfectly  sound  and  dry  ;  the  only  articles  used 
for  its  preservation  are  red  lead,  turpentine,  and  salt,  between  the  timbers. 

No.  12.   There  are  none  in  Holland. 
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No.  13.  None  but  those  used  and  owned  by  the  timber  dealers,  and  therefore  regulated  by 
themselves. 

No.  14.  Old  cordage  is  used  for  oakum,  which  is  previously  prepared  at  the  ropewalks  by 
softening  it  in  hot  water.  It  is  then  brought  into  thread  again  and  loose  as  flax.  It  costs  now 
$9  60  to  $10  40  per  100  kilos.  Swedish  pitch  and  Russian  tar  are  also  used. 

No.  15.  Eussian  hemp,  manufactured  here,  is  generally  used  for  standing  and  running  rig 
ging.  Manilla  rope  is  more  costly.  In  the  Appendix,  letter  B,  will  be  found  a  price  current  of 
one  of  the  best  ropewalks  in  this  city,  stating  different  kinds  and  quality.  • 

No.  16.  Sails  are  all  made  of  Russian  hemp.  The  Dutch  canvas  manufactories  are  at  Krom- 
mence,  a  village  in  North  Holland,  about  6  miles  from  Amsterdam.  The  Dutch  consider  it  the 
best  canvas  in  the  world,  although  it  is  rough  in  appearance.  Price  per  bolt  for  No.  1,  31  inches 
wide,  $18  ;  for  No.  2,  $15  60.  Narrow  kind,  No.  1,  $14  ;  No.  2,  $13  20. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  rigging  Dutch  square  rigged  vessels.  Some  vessels  now 
use  iron  masts  and  bowsprit. 

No.  18.  The  usual  kind  of  anchors,  chain  cables,  rope  tackles.  The  usual  blocks  are  a] so  used. 
The  patent  blocks  are  not  preferred,  and  are  seldom  used.  Some  vessels  have  the  Porter  anchor. 
Anchors  and  chains  are  generally  imported  from  England. 

No.  19.  The  shape  of  rudders  in  Dutch  vessels  does  not  vary  much  from  that  of  American 
vessels.  Some  work  with  a  screw,  but  the  wheel  and  wheel-ropes  are  generally  used. 

No.  20.  As  great  care  and  strict  survey  is  taken  by  marine  surveyors  at  the  building  and  re 
pairing  of  Dutch  vessels,  they  are  considered  the  safest  vessels  in  the  world,  and  known  as  such 
everywhere. 

No.  21.  Dutch  vessels  are  not  considered  to  be  as  fleet  as  those  of  most  other  nations.  Some, 
however,  are  fast  sailirg.  They  cannot  be  compared  with  American  clipper  ships.  The  Dutch 
are  beginning  to  build  more  after  the  American  model. 

No.  22.  Those  which  are  built  after  the  American  model  are  sharper  and  have  not  that  full 
capacity  in  the  lower  hold  that  they  had  formerly  when  most  of  the  cargo  was  placed  in  the 
lower  hold.  The  between-decks  are  comparatively  low  and  afford  a  larger  space  for  cabins,  fore 
castles,  and  sailrooms,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  23.  They  are  considered  seaworthy  for  20  or  25  years,  with  ordinary  repairs.  Some,  how 
ever,  last  longer. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  at  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  those  in  the  small  places  in  the  provinces 
of  North  Holland  and  Friesland,  within  this  consular  district,  are  all  natives  of  Holland,  and 
exercise  this  branch  of  business  from  father  to  son  for  many  generations. 

No.  25.  The  wages  for  a  shipwright  here  are  80  cents  per  day  for  a  foreman,  and  72  cents  per 
day  for  a  workman  in  summer.  The  wages  are  not  so  much  in  winter.  The  workman  generally 
remains  with  the  same  master  for  many  years  together.  Some,  however,  are  compelled  to  seek 
for  work  wherever  they  can  find  it.  They  generally  advertise  in  the  newspapers,  and  agree  to 
work  for  a  stipulated  price  per  day,  for  which  they  are  required  to  give  security. 

No.  26.  The  ship  yards  here  are  not  very  extensive.  The  largest  one  belongs  to  Messrs.  Meyas 
&  Son;  is  spacious  enough  to  have  eight  vessels  on  the  stocks,  but  they  are  not  always  occupied; 
ships  are  built  by  them  after  the  old  style.  Other  ship  yards  can  hold  from  3  to  6  vessels.  They 
are  all  the  private  property  of  the  ship  carpenters  themselves.  No  other  work  but  carpenters' 
work  is  done  by  them.  The  blacksmith,  the  block  maker,  the  mast  maker,  the  spar  maker,  all 
follow  a  trade  separate  from  each  other.  The  ship  chandler  is  generally  a  grocer.  The  iron 
monger  must  have  a  special  license  for  following  that  business.  Hence  the  exceeding  slowness 
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of  Dutch  enterprises :  "  slow  but  sure"  is  their  motto.  There  are  two  basins  or  docks,  called  east 
and  west  dock,  at  the  extremities  of  which  the  ship  yards  are  situated.  Each  dock  or  basin 
contains  a  dry  or  floating  dock,  constructed  after  the  New  York  model,  and  are  owned  by  a 
company  under  the  direction  of  a  former  ship  master. 

No.  27.  Ships  are  repaired  at  the  wharves,  and  only  use  the  floating  docks  for  cleaning  the 
bottoms  and  inspecting  the  copper  and  for  coppering. 

No.  28.  Ships  or  vessels  of  all  nations  can  use  these  docks  on  the  same  terms  as  Dutch  vessels. 
In  Appendix,  letter  C,  will  be  found  regulations  for  these  floating  docks  and  the  tariff  of  expenses 
for  vessels  making  use  of  them. 

No.  29.  There  are  none  in  Holland. 

No.  30.  Stocks  on  which  vessels  are  built  do  not  differ  much  from  the  American  model. 
The  usual  mode  of  launching  is  head  foremost,  with  a  beam  placed  at  some  distance  to  break  the 
course  of  the  vessel ;  and  should  she  not  stop  at  this  first  impediment  to  her  course,  which 
generally  gives  away,  (it  being  only  secured  by  a  couple  of  spikes  driven  into  the  mud,)  another 
old  spar  or  mast  lays  at  a  longer  distance,  which  then  breaks  her  course  entirely  by  coming  up 
against  it.  Two  small  barques  are  now  on  the  stocks,  which  will  be  launched  stern  foremost. 

No.  31.  There  are  so  many  tools  employed  in  ship  building  by  the  Dutch  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  same  are  used  in  the  United  States.  My  knowledge  of  such  matters 
is  limited,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  inventions  in  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  United 
States  are  unknown  here.  The  Dutch  are  attached  to  their  old  customs,  and  have  made  but 
very  little  progress  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

No.  32.  As  I  have  just  said,  the  Dutch  are  so  well  contented  with  their  own  way  of  doing 
everything  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  materials  or  articles  in  ship  building  would 
find  a  profitable  market  here. 

No.  33.  The  answer  to  this  query  is  embraced  in  queries  Nos.  31  and  32. 

No.  34.  A  copper-fastened  and  coppered  barque,  of  475  tons,  with  sails  and  rigging,  and 
fitted  out  for  an  eleven  months'  voyage,  and  manned  with  15  men  for  an  East  India  voyage, 
would  cost  from  $86  to  $88  per  ton  put  to  sea,  pilotage  included. 

No.  35.  American  vessels  could  be  sold  here  occasionally,  but  to  little  advantage.  What 
they  would  bring  per  ton  cannot  be  stated.  Sales  would  have  to  be  made  at  public  auction. 
The  expense  of  bringing  vessels,  and  the  additional  charges  for  sale  and  registering  under 
Dutch  colors,  amounting  to  about  8  per  cent.,  would  offer  no  inducement  to  ship  builders  to 
send  their  vessels  for  sale  to  Holland. 

No.  06.  From  ship  masters,  ship  measurers,  shipwrights,  custom-house  brokers,  rope  makers, 
sail  makers,  and  ship  brokers  in  Amsterdam. 

No.  37.  The  most  valuable  work  on  ship  building  is  "  The  Art  of  Ship  Building,  by  H.  A. 
S.  Obreen,  sub-constructor  of  marine,  with  22  tables,  (1840,)  by  subscription,  $4."  Other 
works  on  ship  building  can  be  purchased  occasionally  at  auction ;  but  are  all  written  in  the 
Dutch  language,  which  is  difficult  to  read,  and  still  more  difficult  to  translate. 

No.  38.  Shipping  and  ship  building  in  Holland  has  been  increasing  for  several  years  past  on 
account  of  the  higli  rates  of  freight.  As  the  Dutch  are  not  a  speculating  people,  they  have  for 
the  most  part  chartered  their  East  India  vessels  to  English  commercial  houses  for  voyages  to 
Australia.  As  the  English  are  willing  to  make  liberal  advances  for  freight  money,  a  large  and 
safe  business  is  transacted.  From  Australia  the  Dutch  vessels  proceed  to  their  colonies  at  Java, 
where  return  freights  of  colonial  produce  are  ready  for  them  ;  these  vessels  being  generally 
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chartered  for  a  homeward  freight  by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company.  Smaller  vessels  have 
obtained  excessive  high  rates  for  going  to  Odessa  for  a  return  cargo  of  grain,  which  had  much 
influence  in  the  extension  of  ship  building.  Small  iron  vessels  have  been  built,  and  a  com 
mercial  house  in  Amsterdam  has  recently  contracted  with  a  ship  builder  near  Kotterdam  for  an 
iron  vessel  of  about  900  tons. 

No.  39.  As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  Dutch  have  recently  begun  to  take  in  ship 
building,  an  exhibition  was  held  here  in  June  last,  where  600  articles  were  exposed,  showing 
ancient  and  modern  models  of  vessels.  A  catalogue  will  be  herewith  enclosed.  This  exhibition 
was  gotten  up  by  the  Royal  Sailing  and  Bowing  Company. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  employed  in  the  Netherlands  merchant  service  is  estimated  to  be 
about  15,000  seamen  of  all  classes,  to  wit :  mates,  second  mates,  third  mates,  able  seamen,  ordi 
nary  seamen,  cooks,  stewards,  and  cabin  boys.  There  is  no  statistical  statement  as  to  who  are 
ntives  or  foreigners ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  foreigners,  belonging  to  neigh 
boring  ports — Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  other  cities  in  Hanover  and  Prussia.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  make  a  tabular  statement  according  to  the  prescribed  form. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  crew  was  formerly  15  for  every  30  tons  measurement ;  but  as 
there  is  no  legal  restriction,  masters  of  vessels  use  their  own  discretion  in  manning  their  vessels, 
which,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  they  work.  Those  vessels, 
however,  which  are  built  to  be  chartered  by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company  for  the  colonies 
at  Java  are  obliged  to  have  a  complement  of  crew,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Appendix, 
letter  D.  For  steam  vessels.,  the  complement  of  crew  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  captains. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  employed  in  bringing  vessels  in  and  out  of  port. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  never  employed  in  the  Netherlands  merchant  service. 

No.  5.  The  shipping  articles  are  the  usual  code  or  regulations  for  seamen.  Whatever  is  not 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  these  articles,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dutch  Code  of  Commerce,  which 
prescribes  the  rights  and  duties  of  masters,  officers,  and  crew,  in  a  precise  and  distinct  manner. 
Every  ship  master  is  compelled  to  have  a  copy  of  said  code  on  board,  (E.) 

No.  6.  Since  1825,  a  company  has  been  established  in  Amsterdam,  under  the  name  of  "Seaman's 
Hope,"  to  provide  for  disabled  and  infirm  seamen  and  their  widows  and  children,  for  which 
they  have  to  pay  a  per  centage  out  of  their  wages.  This  is  regulated  according  to  the  different 
stations  they  occupy  on  board  of  their  vessels.  The  company  is,  moreover,  supported  by  mem 
bers  who  are  principally  interested  in  navigation,  who  have  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  contribution 
of  three  or  four  dollars.  This  contribution,  in  1852,  amounted  to  $10,000;  seafaring  people  can 
join  this  company  or  not,  as  they  please,  (F.) 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  generally  obtained  by  shipping  masters,  who  have  to  ship  them  before  the 
water  bailiff. 

No.  8.  Yes,  considerably.  The  reason  is,  that  they  are  allowed  only  $8  per  month  in  Dutch 
vessels,  while  in  foreign  vessels  they  obtain  higher  wages,  especially  in  American  vessels. 
This  offers  a  strong  inducement  for  them  to  seek  foreign  vessels,  although  it  is  discouraged  by 
Dutch  laws.  In  order  to  be  legally  shipped,  they  are  required  to  enter  into  bonds  to  return  to 
some  Dutch  port.  This,  however,  is  evaded  by  going  to  some  neighboring  port,  where  they 
can  ship  on  board  any  foreign  vessel,  being  then  considered  foreigners. 
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So  far  as  regards  vessels  of  twenty  tons  and  under,  fractions  of  tons  shall  be  counted  in  half 
tons  only.  For  instance,  a  vessel  measuring  fifteen  tons  and  a  fraction,  but  less  than  half  a 
ton,  shall  be  registered  fifteen  tons  ;  but  if  the  fraction  is  half  a  ton  or  more,  the  tonnage  shall 
be  fifteen  and  a  half  tons.  The  burden  of  vessels  of  over  20  tons  shall  be  expressed  in  whole 
tons,  so  that  the  parts  below  half  a  ton  shall  not  be  estimated,  while  half  a  ton  or  more  shall  be 
called  a  whole  ton.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  example  the  register  would  be  1,638  tons. 


Comparison. 


United  Slates  rules. 


Length  from  main  stem  to  sternpost  outside. 

Breadth  at  the  broadest  part  above  the  main  wales  at  one 
point. 

Depth  for  double  decked  vessels,  half  the  breadth.  For 
single  decked,  measure  from  the  under  side  of  the  deck 
plank  to  the  ceiling  in  the  hold  ;  point  not  specified. 


Surinam  rules. 


From  main  stem  to  sternpost  inside. 

The  mean  of  six  different  measurements,  at  specific 
points. 

The  mean  of  these  measurements  taken  from  the  under 
side  of  the  deck  plank  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  keelson  ; 
point  specified. 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  rules  and  comparison  that  the  comparative  amount  of  tonnage,  by 
each  method,  can  be  accurately  ascertained  only  by  actual  measurement. 

No.  2.  A  coaster's  pass  or  certificate.  When  a  foreign  voyage  is  contemplated,  a  register  or 
sea-brief  is  issued,  which  prohibits  visiting  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  is  good  for  twelve  months 
only. 

No.  3.  The  purchaser  must  be  a  citizen  of  Surinam.  He  petitions  the  government  for  a  new 
register  and  flag  if  he  has  purchased  a  foreign  vessel,  or  to  change  the  owners'  names  if  a 
Surinam  vessel. 

No.  4.  They  are  not. 

No.  5.  Yes  ;  there  are  no  distinctions. 

No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  All  craft  are  framed  of  different  kinds  of  colonial  wood.  They  are  planked  and  decked 
mostly  with  pitch  pine,  imported  from  the  United  States.  Prices  vary  according  to  the  stock 
in  market,  usually  from  90  to  120  guilders  per  1,000  feet,  American  board  measure.  Duties  on 
pitch  pine  2  guilders  and  50  cents  per  thousand.  Colonial  wood  costs  about  one  guilder  per 
cubic  foot.  Prices  and  duties  are  constantly  changing. — (See  tariffs  annexed.) 

No.  8.  All  spars  for  masts,  yards,  &c.,  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America. 

No.  9.  Chiefly  iron,  some  are  copper  fastened.     Imported  from  Holland. 

No.  10.  The  few  small  vessels  owned  here  are  mostly  coppered  ;  sheathing  obtained  from 
Holland. 

Nos.  11,  12,  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum  from  the  United  States  and  Holland. — (For  prices  and  duties,  see 
tariffs  annexed.) 

No.  15.  Ordinary  hempen  cordage  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Holland. — (See  as 
above.) 

No.  16.  The  ordinary  hempen  canvas  and  duck,  principally  from  Holland,  occasionally  from 
the  United  States  or  Demarara. — (See  as  above.) 

No.  IT.  Schooner  rigged  principally,  no  peculiarities. 

No.  18.  The  same  as  have  been  long  in  use  in  Holland  and  the  United  States,  from  whence 
they  are  obtained. 

35  P 
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No.  19.  None. 

No.  20.  They  compare  unfavorably,  and  are  by  no  means  superior. 

Nos.  21  and  22.  Indifferently. 

No.  23.  Ten  to  twenty  years. 

No.  24.  There  are  no  practical  shipwrights.  Boat  building,  caulking,  and  some  repairs  are 
done  here,  generally  by  colonial  subjects  of  various  origin  and  vocations,  but  chiefly  natives. 

No.  25.  From  2^  to  3^  guilders  (a)  per  day.  They  are  hired  by  the  day  by  those  requiring 
work  done,  from  among  the  laboring  classes,  carpenters,  boat  builders,  &c. 

No.  26.  None. 

No.  27.  None;  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  bottoms,  caulking,  &c.,  (when  this  is  done 
here,)  small  craft  must  be  hauled  on  shore  at  high  water,  and  left  dry  at  low  water.  Large 
vessels  must  be  hove  out. 

No.  28.  All  vessels  have  the  same  privileges,  for  Avhich  no  charge  is  made. 

Nos.  29,  30,  and  31.  None. 

No.  32.  The  quality  and  number  of  such  materials  are  too  inconsiderable  to  demand  attention. 
There  is  no  regular  demand  for  them. 

No.  33.  None  whatever.  The  only  colonial  material  ever  used  is  wood  for  timbers,  which 
could  not  be  advantageously  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Government  originated,  on  a  large 
scale,  a  wood-cutting  establishment,  on  the  Coppename  river,  some  twenty  years  since.  They 
erected  a  floating  steam  saw-mill,  and  with  other  requisite  facilities  for  cutting  and  preparing 
lumber,  &c.,  employed  hundreds  of  workmen,  (the  majority  able  bodied  slaves,)  under  the 
direction  of  capable  citizen  superintendents,  as  well  as  experts  sent  out  by  the  home  government. 
They  worked  the  best  and  most  durable  wood,  such  as  greenheart,  and  brownheart,  purple- 
heart,  pieto  locust,  &c.,  all  too  heavy  for  floating,  and  required  to  be  hauled  by  men  and  cattle 
along  paths  made  for  the  purpose,  to  the  river  side  for  sawing  and  shipment;  several  cargoes 
were  sold  to  the  neighboring  islands,  and  others  went  to  Holland  for  ship  building  purposes, 
the  principal  object  of  the  enterprise.  The  immense  weight  and  extraordinary  hardness  of 
these  woods  proved  serious  obstacles.  The  first  rendered  them  too  unwieldly  and  expensive  to 
transport,  the  latter  proved  very  destructive  to  the,  tools  of  the  mechanics.  The  cost  at  the 
establishment  was  one  guilder  (40  cents  United  States  currency)  per  cubic  foot,  and  after  a 
through  trial  the  business  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  was,  some  five  or  six  years  since, 
abandoned. 

No.  34.  No  contracts  are  made.  Building  almost  unknown  ;  repairing  and  caulking  are 
done  by  owners,  who  find  their  own  materials  and  hire  labor. 

No.  35.  No  encouragement  for  American  or  other  ship  builders  can  be  given. 

No.  36.  From  statistics  accumulated  since  my  appointment,  from  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
of  this  colony,  who  is  a  shipmaster,  an  owner,  and  a  merchant,  and  from  others  ;  when  practica 
ble,  from  public  officers. 

No.  37.  There  are  no  books  or  reports  published  on  the  aforesaid  subjects  exclusively.  All 
laws  and  regulations  are  published  by  authority  in  a  tri-weekly  newspaper.  Government  keeps 
copies  of  all  for  their  own  exclusive  use ;  but  others,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so,  are  obliged 
to  search  the  back  and  often  old  numbers  of  the  unindexed  Surinam  newspapers,  for  a  knowledge 

(a)  All  prices  are  stated  in  the  currency  of  this  colony,  viz  :  Guilders  or  florins  ( marked  F )  and  cents.  The  guilder  is  worth 
40  cents,  or  2  J  to  the  dollar,  estimated  in  United  States  currency  ;  100  cents  make  one  guilder.  The  true  value  of  a  guilder 
in  silver  is,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  37  cents,  United  States  currency. 
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of  the  laws,  &c.,  or  obtain  it  from  those  who  have  done  so.  Written  or  printed  copies  of  all 
deemed  relevant  are  enclosed. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  is  not  carried  on  in  the  colony.  Occasionally  (not  oftener  than  once 
in  several  years)  a  small  vessel  is  built ;  but  they  are  mostly  purchased  from  foreigners,  and 
small  repairs  are  made  ;  but  heavy  repairs  to  Dutch  or  foreign  vessels,  if  done  at  all,  must  incur 
great  inconvenience  and  expense.  For  the  above  reasons,  almost  all  vessels  condemned  as 
unseaworthy  are  broken  up  and  sold,  many  of  which,  if  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  or  Europe, 
would  be  repaired. 

No.  39.  No  encouragement  can  be  given. 

No.  40.  There  is  no  ship  building  elsewhere  in  this  colony,  and  all  vessels  here  owned  must 
be  registered  at  Paramaribo.  The  above  answers  apply  to  Surinam  generally. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  number  of  sailors  attached  to  colonial  vessels  is  constantly  varying,  but  is  be 
tween  fifty  and  sixty.  They  are  chiefly  natives.  Every  master  must  be  a  free  man,  white  or 
colored.  Slaves  are  often  employed  as  sailors,  and  compose  some  whole  crews,  one  of  whom,  if 
there  is  no  free  man  (and  even  if  there  is,  in  some  instances)  officiates  as  mate.  The  above 
statement,  as  well  as  table  B,  annexed,  includes  sailors  employed  in  the  colonial  government 
schooners,  mentioned  in  answer  to  No.  6,  queries  No.  Ill,  which  are  not  merchant  vessels. 
The  exact  number  so  employed  could  not  be  ascertained. 

No.  2.  It  may  be  stated  that  vessels  of  about  40  tons  have  5  or  6  men,  or  men  and  boys, 
besides  a  master,  other  vessels  in  proportion.  There  is,  however,  no  law,  nor  does  custom 
limit  the  complement  to  any  definite  number  per  ton,  or  otherwise.  They  are  officered  with 
a  master  and  one  mate.  There  are  no  steamers. 

No.  3.  For  going  out  of  port,  frequently  ;  for  entering,  seldom  ;  for  voyages,  never.  Dutch 
masters,  however,  seldom  employ  a  pilot,  unless  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  voyage  to  this 
port. 

No.  4.  They  are  not. 

No.  5.  Not  obtainable,  if  any  exists. 

No.  6.  Sick  sailors  of  all  nations  are  admitted  to  the  government  hospital  by  paying  moderate 
charges.  No  provision  for  invalids. — (See  also  answer  to  No.  15,  queries  No.  III.) 

No.  7.  By  private  agreement  between  the  owner  or  master  of  the  vessel  and  the  sailors. 

No.  8.   Occasionally  Dutch,  American,  or  English.     They  are  not  discouraged  by  law. 

No.  9.  Foreign  vessels  are  usually  manned  at  the  port  from  which  they  sail ;  but  if,  from 
accident  or  other  necessity,  one  or  two  are  required,  they  are  sometimes  to  be  found,  and  if  so, 
no  obstacle  on  the  part  of  the  government  prevents  their  shipping. 

No.  10.  No  allowances  are  specified,  and  no  complaints  are  heard.  Voyages  are  so  short 
that  the  crews  are  seldom  long  out  of  port.  No  spirits  allowed,  but  used  ad  libitum. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine,  clothing,  or  advances  on  wages.  They 
can  demand  their  wages  due  monthly. 

No.  12.  None. 

No.  13.  No  answer  obtainable. 

No.  14.  Little  or  no  increase  or  decrease. 
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No.  15.  From  Paramaribo,  free  or  bond,  white  or  colored,  usually  the  latter.  The  free  are 
from  no  one  trade  in  particular,  and  some  of  no  calling  whatever.  There  is  private  row  boat 
fishing,  but  this  does  little  or  nothing  towards  educating  or  furnishing  sailors.  There  is  no 
apprenticeship  system  for  sailors  or  pilots.  The  ottiee  of  pilot  is  always  conferred  on  some 
competent  and  generally  retired  seaman. 

No  16.  Colonial  naval  service  is  performed  by  detachments  from  the  Dutch  navy.  There 
art?  known  in  the  navy  four  grades  or  classes,  viz  :  sailors  of  the  1st  class,  the  2d  class,  the  3d 
class,  and  light  sailors,  (ligt  matrov.en.)  and  their  pay  depends  upon  their  grades  and  services. 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  Holland.  Recruiting  is  never  attempted,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
An  advertisement,  however,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a  translation,  has  frequently  appeared 
in  the  government  newspapers,  from  the  office  of  the  government  secretary,  when  the  crews  of 
the  vessels  -of-war  have  been  thinned  by  yellow  fever:  "By  inducement  (aanleiding>  of  the 
request  made  by  the  officer  commanding  the  naval  forces,  notice  is  hereby  given,  by  order  of  the 
governor  that  those  who  wish  to  engage  themselves  here  for  the  royal  Netherlands  sea  service 
can  present  themselves  to  the  commissioner  of  the  man-of-war  lying  iu  the  road.  To  those 
interested,  the  following  is  also  made  known.  Any  one  that  brings  forward  a  suitable  person. 
who  is  received  into  the  sea  service,  shall  receive  therefor  the  sum  of  seven  guilders  and  titty 
cents.  Those  who  bind  themselves  to  serve  in  the  navy  for  a  certain  number  of  years  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  following  premiums  or  handsels  (hand  guildeu)  for  each  year's  service,  viz  :  For 
sailors  of  the  tirst  class,  10  riorius  :  sailors  of  the  second  class,  0  tlorins  :  sailors  of  the  third 
class,  3  tlorins:  light  sailors,  3  tlorius.  The  minimum  of  the  engagement  is  three  years' 
service." 

No.  17.  They  are  exempt  from  all  civil  and  military  duties  and  taxes. 

No.  IS.  They  are  not. 

No.  ll>.  They  can. 

No.  20.  Active  but  not  very  intelligent.     The  masters  generally  understand  navigation. 

No.  21.  The  old  system,  books,  charts,  and  instruments  from  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  sextant,  quadrant,  and  the  compass  are  generally  used,  the  chronometer  seldom.  There 
are  no  improvements. 

No.  22.  From  my  own  previous  information,  and  from  every  other  available  and  reliable 
source,  old  residents,  experts,  private  citizens.  v<rc. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  relating  to  the  above  are  extant  but  such  as  are  enclosed 
and  forwarded  herewith. 


o.  in. 
Shipping,  tuxviyatio*,  tommy?,  it\\ 

No.  1.  In  coasting  trade,  ItW  tons  :  in  internal  trade,  none  :  in  foreign  trade,  none.  A 
table  is  deemed,  unnecessary.  See  answer  to  question  No.  7.  queries  No.  111. 

No.  2.  None,  excepting  always  a  few  accidental  trips  made  as  noticed  in  answer  to  question 
No.  7,  queries  No.  III. 

No.  3.  None.     See  answer  to  question  No.  7,  queries  No.  III. 

No.  4.  Number  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  entered.  2i»,  amount  of  their  tonnage,  6,023 
tons.  —  ^See  table  D,  herewith  transmitted.) 

No.  5.  See  table  K. 

No.  (>.  The  whole  number  of  private  Surinam  vessels  was  iu  1S53,  5.  all  over  20  tons  and 
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under  50.  Their  aggregate  tonnage  is  178  tons  for  1852. — (See  tal>lo  C.)  Tlio  largest  !H  44  tonH, 
the  smallest  27  tons.  Tliere  are,  besides  these,  two  schooners  belonging  to  the  colonial  govern- 
ment.  The  Henrietta  Elizabeth,  of  120  tons,  built  to  order  at  Baltimore,  United  Stated  of 
America,  in  1834,  and  the  "  Curaeaonaar,"  of  70  toriH,  built  in  the  island)*. 

No.  7.  Trilling.  There  are  no  Surinam  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  engage  in  foreign  trade. 
The  schooner  "Ellen,"  of  44  tonH,  the  Hchooner  "Mary,"  of  20  tons,  and  the  sloop  "  Kly,"  (Hinco 
wrecked)  of  17  tons,  made  a  few  trips  to  the  neighboring  colony  of  Dcrnerara  in  1852,  on  account 
of  some  sudden  speculation  in  produce  ;  but  being  essentially  coasters,  they  are  seldom  sent 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  colony.  Occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  aSiirinam  vessel  makesa  voyage 
to  Demerara,  Curaeoa,  or  Cayenne.  They  are  then  provided  with  a  register,  but  no  correct 
account  of  these  voyages  can  be  obtained. 

No.  8.  The  principal  employment  of  Surinam  vessels  is  to  transport  supplies  from  Paramaribo 
to  the  plantations  on  the  seacoast,  and  produce  (principally  cotton  arid  sugar,  and  sometimes 
stock)  from  those  plantations  to  Paramaribo,  for  exportation  ;  HO  that  the  Surinam  merchant 
vessels  are  classed  under  the  name  of  coasters. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade  beyond  the  transportation  of  supplies  to,  and  of  produce 
from,  the  different  plantations,  all  of  which  is  done  in  flat-bottomed  boats  or  lighters,  called  punts, 
and  other  small  boats  propelled  by  oars  and  the  tidal  and  other  currents.  They  arc  not  called 
vessels. 

No.  10.  There  is  no  internal  trade.  The  coastwise  trade  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  Surinam 
vessels,  arid  foreign  trade  by  foreign  vessels. 

No.  11.  The  Netherlands  have  commercial  treaties  or  agreements  with  the  following  govern 
ments,  which  place  their  vessels  on  the  same  footing,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
Netherlands  colonies  as  the  vessels  of  Holland,  vix :  Austria,  Hamburg,  Prussia,  and  the  other 
States  of  the  German  Tolverbond,  Lubec,  Bremen,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin, 
Sardinia,  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  arid  Ireland,  Norway,  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  Sweden, 
Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Tuscany.  Goods  imported 
into  Surinam  in  Dutch  vessels,  or  in  vessels  of  any  of  the  aboved  named  countries,  pay  an 
import  duty  of  3  per  cent.,  and  those  exported  in  such  vessels  pay  5  per  cent.;  whereas  the 
import  duty  in  other  vessels  is  fi  per  cent.,  and  the  export  duty  7J  per  cent.  The  Netherlands 
vessels,  arid  those  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  pay  one  guilder  and  fifty  cents  tonnage  duty, 
while  all  others  pay  double  that  amount — i.  c.,  3  guilders  per  ton. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duties  on  vessels  of  those  countries  specified  in  answer  to  question  No. 
1 1,  Queries  No.  Ill,  are  1.50  florin  per  ton;  on  all  others,  3. 00  florins  per  ton.  All  vessels  pay 
alike  :  for  visit  of  health  officer,  3.00  florins  ;  permit  to  sail  up,  1.00  florin  ;  procureur  general, 
vise  of  manifest,  1.00  florin  ;  landing  fees  and  light  money,  20.00  florins  ;  harbor  master,  7.00 
florins  ;  stamp  for  manifest,  5.00  florins  ;  bill  of  health  (compulsory)  on  departure,  3.00  florins  ; 
certificate  of  discharge  from  public  officers,  3.00  florins;  copy  of  harbor  regulations  (annexed) 
2.50  florins,  once  every  year.  Vessels  employed  exclusively  in  the  coasting  trade,  of  less  than 
50  tons,  pay  half  tonnage  duties.  They  pay  no  stamp  for  manifest,  and  no  landing  fees  arid  light 
money ;  all  other  charges  are  the  same  as  for  large  vessels. 

No.  13.  Pilots  are  appointed  and  sworn  into  office  by  the  governor.  Seldom  more  than  one, 
never  more  than  two  hold  license  at  the  same  time.  Masters  are  not  compelled  to  employ  them. 
If  employed,  they  charge  10  guilders  for  a  vessel  that  draws  10  feet  of  water  or  less,  and  one 
guilder  arid  twenty  cents  per  foot  for  every  loot  over  ten. 
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No.  14.  Quarantine  regulations  are  established  by  the  governor  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary. 
This  occurs  only  when  he  has  information  that  a  vessel  has  some  contagious  or  epidemic  disease 
on  board,  or  has  sailed  or  had  communication  with  some  port  or  vessel  where  such  sickness  did 
prevail.  There  is  no  quarantine  hospital.  All  quarantine  vessels  are  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  every  person  and  thing  on  board,  and  are  allowed  no  com 
munication  with  the  shore,  or  any  person,  save  by  hailing  or  floating  letters,  until  discharged  by 
government  order.  If  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  a  government  physician  is  sent  on 
board,  who  is  then  also  obliged  to  perform  quarantine  with  the  vessel,  or,  as  has  occurred,  a 
vessel  ordered  into  quarantine  may  depart  unmolested. 

No.  15.  There  is  a  good  military  hospital  at  Paramaribo,  into  which  all  sailors  are  admitted 
at  the  request  of  the  master,  who,  with  the  vessel,  is  responsible  for  the  expenses.  Sailors  are 
charged  1.50  florin  per  day ;  cook,  steward,  and  master,  are  charged  2  florins  per  day.  The 
medical  and  surgical  attendance  is  good.  Attached  to  the  hospital  service  are  one  surgeon  of 
the  first  class,  four  of  the  second  class,  and  three  of  the  third  class  ;  one  apothecary  of  the  first 
class,  one  of  the  second  class,  one  of  the  third  class,  and  one  assistant ;  one  inspector,  one 
director,  and  a  bookkeeper. 

No.  16.  See  answer  to  last  question. 

No.  17.  Vessels  must  lie  swing-moored.  Berths  are  assigned  them  by  the  harbor  master. 
There  are  no  wharves,  but  landing  places  are  assigned  by  government.  Fees  and  light  money, 
20  florins,  as  stated  in  answer  to  question  No.  12,  Queries  No.  III. 

No.  18.  Every  passenger  is  required  to  produce  a  certified  passport  from  the  government  of 
the  country  from  which  he  came.  Wanting  this,  he  is  liable  to  be  placed  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  or  imprisoned  till  the  departure  of  the  vessel  that  brought  him,  when  the  master 
of  said  vessel  is  obliged  to  pay  all  charges,  including  all  private  debts,  if  any  contracted,  and 
to  take  him  out  of  the  colony.  The  master  is  subject  to  imprisonment  till  the  whole  is  paid. 
A  special  permit  is  necessary  for  the  landing  of  passengers,  and  also  for  their  goods,  which  are 
liable  to  be  opened  and  inspected,  but  this  is  seldom  done,  and  even  if  so,  no  charge  is  made. — 
(See  further,  B,  annexed.) 

No.  19.  Tariff  of  storage  at  government  ivarehouse :  a  pipe,  puncheon,  or  hogshead,  per  month, 
50  cents  each,  and  smaller  casks  in  proportion  ;  a  case  of  45  or  50  bottles,  per  month,  20  cents  ; 
a  case  of  12  bottles,  per  month,  3  cents  ;  a  bottle  case  of  20  pints  or  less,  per  month,  3  cents, 
and  larger  ones  in  proportion.  A  cask  of  tobacco,  of  about  1,200  pounds,  $1  50  ;  a  cask  of  fish, 
of  about  1,200  pounds,  $1  20  ;  an  American  barrel  of  beef,  pork,  meal,  &c.,  20  cents  ;  all  other 
sorts  of  casks,  cases,  packages,,  &c.,  per  cubic  foot,  2  cents. 

Drayage. — The  load  for  a  car  drawn  by  an  ass  is  not  more  than  900  Amsterdam  pounds, 
about  1,000  United  States'  weight ;  drawn  by  a  horse  or  mule,  1,600  pounds.  The  prices  are  : 


Within  the  town. 

Without  the  town. 

Large  car. 

Small  car. 

Large  car. 

Small  car. 

20  cents. 

15  cents. 

40  cents. 

30  cents. 

No.  20.  There  arc  no  steam  vessels. 

No.  22.  Slightly  decreasing,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  slaves  ;   therefore,  the  abandoning  of 
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many  plantations,  and  a  diminished  amount  of  colonial  produce  for  exportation.  There  is  less 
importation,  and  less  means  to  pay  for  it.  Some  exertions  are  being  made,  hoth  by  government 
and  private  individuals,  to  procure  laboring  immigrants.  This  gives  a  prospect,  and  one  of  the 
chief  ones,  that  the  colony  may  again  flourish. 

No.  28.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  increased  since  1848,  when 
this  port  was  thrown  open  to  all  friendly  nations,  whose  vessels  can  now  export  all  kinds  of 
produce  ;  or  rather,  it  has  not  continued  to  fall  off,  as  it  would  inevitably  have  done,  had  the 
long  existing  monopoly  been  continued,  by  which  all  colonial  produce,  excepting  molasses  and 
wood,  was  shipped  to  Holland  direct,  and  by  Dutch  vessels  only.  Some  improvement  also,  and 
much  satisfaction,  resulted  from  the  additional  agreement  with  the  United  States  of  August  26, 
1852. 

No.  24.  A  postal  arrangement,  by  which  letters,  &c.,  would  be  free  from  the  piracy  now 
practised  by  interested  parties  and  their  employes.  Such  arrangement  and  aid,  if  any  is  required, 
as  will  secure  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  steamers,  now  in  contemplation,  or  some  other 
regular  communication  for  mails,  passengers,  &c.,  between  the  United  States  and  Surinam,  and, 
especially,  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Dutch  government  of  a  consul  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

No.  25.  Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of. 

No.  26.  Nothing  but  those  articles  sent  at  present. 

No.  27.  None. 

No.  28.  One  boat,  seldom  two.  They  are  of  diiferent  descriptions  and  sizes,  and  consequently 
of  different  prices ;  being  coasters,  they  are  seldom  provided  with  any  choice  boats ;  even  if  they 
were,  the  demand  could  be  but  trifling. 

No.  29.  The  governor  for  the  few  years  sends  a  sailing  schooner  every  fortnight  to  Demerara, 
touching  occasionally  (not  regularly)  at  "Nickerie,"  for  and  with  the  mails,  to  connect  with  the 
British  line  of  mail  steamers  at  Demerara,  so  that  letters  and  other  mail  matter  are  conveyed 
regularly  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  thence  to  Surinam,  while  we  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  merchant  vessels  for  our  letters  and  papers  from  the  United  States.  The  nature  of  the  trade 
is  such,  that  it  often  occurs  that  owners  refuse  to  take  them  lest  they  should  impart  information 
that  might  interfere  with  their  trade.  The  government  of  Cayenne  sends  a  vessel  (lately  a 
steamer)  to  Paramaribo,  or  occasionally  to  Demerara,  for  their  mails  nearly  every  fortnight.  The 
postage  on  a  single  letter  from  Demerara  to  Paramaribo  is  30  cents — that  is,  12  cents  United  States 
currency. 

No.  30.  It  is  not  customary  to  insure  colonial  vessels  ;  I  can  learn  of  no  instance  of  such 
insurance.  There  is  here  a  Lloyd's  agent. 

No.  31.  They  are  not  armed,  but  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  owners.     No  commissions  are  given. 

No.  32.  From  my  consular  records,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  other  reliable  sources. 

No.  33.  All  are  herewith  transmitted. 

No.  34.  The  above  apply  to  former  years,  and  to  Surinam  generally. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  this  colony  will  yet  prosper  and  flourish.  Taking 
into  consideration  its  geographical  position,  the  general  character  of  the  people  and  their  wants, 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  United  States  would  sooner  or  later  supply  the  colony 
with  the  major  part  of  its  other  commodities,  as  it  now  does  with  provisions  and  lumber.  It  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  if  a  regular  steam  communication  was  established  between  the  United  States 
(Boston  or  New  York  for  instance)  and  Paramaribo,  direct,  or  by  the  way  of  Demerara,  or  the 
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islands,  a  very  considerable  demand  would  be  created  in  Surinam  for  American  manufactures 
and  other  goods — a  demand  that  would  rapidly  increase  and  insure  its  own  continuance,  and 
would  long  have  existed  but  for  want  of  steady  communication.  Small  orders  are  not  unfre- 
quently  sent,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  their  execution  within  a  reasonable  time  :  1st, 
because  the  freight  hence  is  less  than  from  Europe;  and  2d,  because  a  general  and  increasing 
preference  obtains  among  many  of  the  merchants  and  consumers  for  American  goods.  Preferred 
for  prices,  and  especially  for  qualities,  American  flour,  tobacco,  beef,  pork,  hake,  and  pickled 
fish,  soap,  candles,  and  lumber,  although  mostly  prohibited  by  law,  have  for  many  years  been 
admitted  by  the  formality  of  petitioning  the  governor,  and  supplied  this  market,  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  those  articles  from  every  other  source,  even  from  Holland,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  whose  mechants  this  and  the  prohibition  of  exports  were  imposed.  Prior  to  1848, 
few  but  Dutch  and  American  vessels  traded  here.  Molasses  was  the  only  article  of  colonial 
produce  that  the  latter  could  take  away,  under  a  penalty,  if  seized,  of  confiscation  of  vessel  and 
cargo.  All  others  but  wood,  excepting  in  Dutch  vessels,  direct  to  Holland,  were  prohibited, 
These  prohibitory  laws  existed  till  1848,  when  this  port  was  opened  to  vessels  of  all  friendly 
nations,  expunging  the  last  vestiges  of  a  monopoly  exercised  originally  by  the  associated  or 
individual  owners  of  Surinam.  The  first  of  these  appears  to  have  been  Francis  Willoughby, 
(called  also  Lord  Parham,)  who  first  settled  it,  in  1650,  and  to  whom  it  was  granted,  in  1662,  by 
Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England. 

D. 

Class,  number,  and  tonnage  of  United  States  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Paramaribo  in  1852. 

[Made  up  from  Consular  Return.] 


Belonging  to  — 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Total. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.        Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Boston          -         

1 
1 
3 

244 
198 
C99 

5 
2 
15 
1 

1,010 
378 
3,032 
197 

6 
3 
18 

1 

1,254 
576 
3,731 
197 
265 

2              527 
1              198 
3              466 

6 
2 
13 
1 

1,190 

378 
2,741 
197 

8 
3 
16 

1 
1 

1,717 
576 
3,207 
197 
265 

Salem  .  

1              265 

1              265 

Total 

6          1,406 

23 

4,617 

29 

6,023 

7          1,456 

22 

4,506  i     29 

5,962 

E. 

Number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  Surinam  in  1852. 


Where  from- 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Netherlands  

60 

60 

North  America 

33 

32 

Other  foreign  places  

90 

97 

Total 

183 

189 
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So  far  as  regards  vessels  of  twenty  tons  and  under,  fractions  of  tons  shall  be  counted  in  half 
tons  only.  For  instance,  a  vessel  measuring  fifteen  tons  and  a  fraction,  but  less  than  half  a 
ton,  shall  be  registered  fifteen  tons  ;  but  if  the  fraction  is  half  a  ton  or  more,  the  tonnage  shall 
be  fifteen  and  a  half  tons.  The  harden  of  vessels  of  over  20  tons  shall  be  expressed  in  whole 
tons,  so  that  the  parts  below  half  a  ton  shall  not  be  estimated,  while  half  a  ton  or  more  shall  be 
called  a  whole  ton.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  example  the  register  would  be  1,638  tons. 


Comparison. 


United  States  rules. 


Length  from  main  stem  to  stornpost  outside. 

Breadth  at  the  broadest  part  ahove  the  main  wales  at  one 
oint. 

Depth  for  double  decked  vessels,  half  the  breadth.  For 
single  decked,  measure  from  the  under  side  of  the  deck 
plank  to  the  ceiling  in  the  hold  ;  point  not  specified. 


Surinam  rules. 


From  main  stem  to  sternpost  inside. 

The  mean  of  six  different  measurements,  at  specific 
points. 

The  mean  of  these  measurements  taken  from  the  under 
side  of  the  deck  plank  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  keelson  ; 
point  specified. 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  rules  and  comparison  that  the  comparative  amount  of  tonnage,  by 
each  method,  can  be  accurately  ascertained  only  by  actual  measurement. 

No.  2.  A  coaster's  pass  or  certificate.  When  a  foreign  voyage  is  contemplated,  a  register  or 
sea-brief  is  issued,  which  prohibits  visiting  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  is  good  for  twelve  months 
only. 

No.  3.  The  purchaser  must  be  a  citizen  of  Surinam.  He  petitions  the  government  for  a  new 
register  and  flag  if  he  has  purchased  a  foreign  vessel,  or  to  change  the  owners'  names  if  a 
Surinam  vessel. 

No.  <1.  They  are  not. 

No.  5.  Yes  ;  there  are  no  distinctions. 

No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  All  craft  are  framed  of  different  kinds  of  colonial  wood.  They  are  planked  and  decked 
mostly  with  pitch  pine,  imported  from  the  United  States.  Prices  vary  according  to  the  stock 
in  market,  usually  from  90  to  120  guilders  per  1,000  feet,  American  board  measure.  Duties  on 
pitch  pine  2  guilders  and  50  cents  per  thousand.  Colonial  wood  costs  about  one  guilder  per 
cubic  foot.  Prices  and  duties  are  constantly  changing. — (See  tariffs  annexed.) 

No.  8.  All  spars  for  masts,  yards,  &c.,  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America. 

No.  9.   Chiefly  iron,  some  are  copper  fastened.     Imported  from  Holland. 

No.  10.  The  few  small  vessels  owned  here  are  mostly  coppered  ;  sheathing  obtained  from 
Holland. 

Nos.  11,  12,  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum  from  the  United  States  and  Holland. — (For  prices  and  duties,  see 
tariffs  annexed.) 

No.  15.  Ordinary  hempen  cordage  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Holland. — (See  as 
ahove.) 

No.  16.  The  ordinary  hempen  canvas  and  duck,  principally  from  Holland,  occasionally  from 
the  United  States  or  Demarara. — (See  as  above.) 

No.  17.  Schooner  rigged  principally,  no  peculiarities. 

No.  ]8.  The  same  as  have  been  long  in  use  in  Holland  and  the  United  States,  from  whence 
they  are  obtained. 

35  P 
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No.  19.  None. 

No.  20.  They  compare  unfavorably,  and  are  by  no  means  superior. 

Nos.  21  and  22.  Indifferently. 

No.  23.  Ten  to  twenty  years. 

No.  24.  There  are  no  practical  shipwrights.  Boat  buikliug,  caulking,  and  some  repairs  are 
done  here,  generally  by  colonial  subjects  of  various  origin  and  vocations,  but  chiefly  natives. 

No.  25.  From  2i  to  Si  guilders  (a)  per  day.  They  are  hired  by  the  day  by  those  requiring 
work  done,  from  among  the  laboring  classes,  carpenters,  boat  builders,  &c. 

No.  26.  None. 

No.  27.  None;  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  bottoms,  caulking,  Arc.,  (when  this  is  done 
here,)  small  craft  must  be  hauled  on  shore  at  high  water,  and  left  dry  at  low  water.  Large 
vessels  must  be  hove  out. 

No.  28.  All  vessels  have  the  same  privileges,  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 

Nos.  29,  30,  and  31.  None. 

No.  32.  The  quality  and  number  of  such  materials  are  too  inconsiderable  to  demand  attention. 
There  is  no  regular  demand  for  them. 

No.  33.  None  whatever.  The  only  colonial  material  ever  used  is  wood  for  timbers,  which 
could  not  be  advantageously  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Government  originated,  on  a  large 
scale,  a  wood-cutting  establishment,  on  the  Coppename  river,  some  twenty  years  since.  They 
erected  a  floating  steam  saw-mill,  and  with  other  requisite  facilities  for  cutting  and  preparing 
lumber,  &c.,  employed  hundreds  of  workmen,  (the  majority  able  bodied  slaves,)  under  the 
direction  of  capable  citizen  superintendents,  as  well  as  experts  sent  out  by  the  home  government. 
They  worked  the  best  and  most  durable  wood,  such  as  greenheart,  and  brownheart,  purple- 
heart,  pieto  locust,  &c.,  all  too  heavy  for  floating,  and  required  to  be  hauled  by  men  and  cattle 
along  paths  made  for  the  purpose,  to  the  river  side  for  sawing  and  shipment;  several  cargoes 
were  sold  to  the  neighboring  islands,  and  others  went  to  Holland  for  ship  building  purposes, 
the  principal  object  of  the  enterprise.  The  immense  weight  and  extraordinary  hardness  of 
these  woods  proved  serious  obstacles.  The  first  rendered  them  too  unwieldly  and  expensive  to 
transport,  the  latter  proved  very  destructive  to  the  tools  of  the  mechanics.  The  cost  at  the 
establishment  was  one  guilder  (40  cents  United  States  currency)  per  cubic  foot,  and  after  a 
through  trial  the  business  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  was,  some  five  or  six  years  since, 
abandoned. 

No.  34.  No  contracts  are  made.  Building  almost  unknown  ;  repairing  and  caulking  are 
done  by  owners,  who  find  their  own  materials  and  hire  labor. 

No.  35.  No  encouragement  for  American  or  other  ship  builders  can  be  given. 

No.  36.  From  statistics  accumulated  since  my  appointment,  from  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
of  this  colony,  who  is  a  shipmaster,  an  owner,  and  a  merchant,  and  from  others  ;  when  practica 
ble,  from  public  officers. 

No.  37.  There  are  no  books  or  reports  published  on  the  aforesaid  subjects  exclusively.  All 
laws  and  regulations  are  published  by  authority  in  a  tri-weekly  newspaper.  Government  keeps 
copies  of  all  for  their  own  exclusive  use ;  but  others,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so,  are  obliged 
to  search  the  back  and  often  old  numbers  of  the  unindexed  Surinam  newspapers,  for  a  knowledge 

(a)  All  prices  are  stated  in  the  currency  of  this  colony,  viz:  Guilders  or  florins  i  marked  F)  and  cents.  The  guilder  is  worth 
40  cents,  or  2  J  to  the  dollar,  estimated  in  United  States  currency  ;  100  cents  make  one  tfuilder.  The  true  value  of  a  guilder 
in  silver  is,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  37  cents,  United  States  currency. 
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of  the  laws,  &c.,  or  obtain  it  from  those  who  have  done  so.  Written  or  printed  copies  of  all 
deemed  relevant  are  enclosed. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  is  not  carried  on  in  the  colony.  Occasionally  (not  oftener  than  once 
in  several  years)  a  small  vessel  is  built ;  but  they  are  mostly  purchased  from  foreigners,  and 
small  repairs  are  made  ;  but  heavy  repairs  to  Dutch  or  foreign  vessels,  if  done  at  all,  must  incur 
great  inconvenience  and  expense.  For  the  above  reasons,  almost  all  vessels  condemned  as 
unseaworthy  are  broken  up  and  sold,  many  of  which,  if  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  or  Europe, 
would  be  repaired. 

No.  39.  No  encouragement  can  be  given. 

No.  40.  There  is  no  ship  building  elsewhere  in  this  colony,  and  all  vessels  here  owned  must 
be  registered  at  Paramaribo.  The  above  answers  apply  to  Surinam  generally. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  number  of  sailors  attached  to  colonial  vessels  is  constantly  varying,  but  is  be 
tween  fifty  and  sixty.  They  are  chiefly  natives.  Every  master  must  be  a  free  man,  white  or 
colored.  Slaves  are  often  employed  as  sailors,  and  compose  some  whole  crews,  one  of  whom,  if 
there  is  no  free  man  (and  even  if  there  is,  in  some  instances)  officiates  as  mate.  The  above 
statement,  as  well  as  table  B,  annexed,  includes  sailors  employed  in  the  colonial  government 
schooners,  mentioned  in  answer  to  No.  6,  queries  No.  Ill,  which  are  not  merchant  vessels. 
The  exact  number  so  employed  could  not  be  ascertained. 

No.  2.  It  may  be  stated  that  vessels  of  about  40  tons  have  5  or  6  men,  or  men  and  boys, 
besides  a  master,  other  vessels  in  proportion.  There  is,  however,  no  law,  nor  does  custom 
limit  the  complement  to  any  definite  number  per  ton,  or  otherwise.  They  are  officered  with 
a  master  and  one  mate.  There  are  no  steamers. 

No.  3.  For  going  out  of  port,  frequently  ;  for  entering,  seldom  ;  for  voyages,  never.  Dutch 
masters,  however,  seldom  employ  a  pilot,  unless  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  voyage  to  this 
port. 

No.  4.  They  are  not. 

No.  5.  Not  obtainable,  if  any  exists. 

No.  6.  Sick  sailors  of  all  nations  are  admitted  to  the  government  hospital  by  paying  moderate 
charges.  No  provision  for  invalids. — (See  also  answer  to  No.  15,  queries  No.  III.) 

No.  7.  By  private  agreement  between  the  owner  or  master  of  the  vessel  and  the  sailors. 

No.  8.   Occasionally  Dutch,  American,  or  English.     They  are  not  discouraged  by  law. 

No.  9.  Foreign  vessels  are  usually  manned  at  the  port  from  which  they  sail ;  but  if,  from 
accident  or  other  necessity,  one  or  two  are  required,  they  are  sometimes  to  be  found,  and  if  so, 
no  obstacle  on  the  part  of  the  government  prevents  their  shipping. 

No.  10.  No  allowances  are  specified,  and  no  complaints  are  heard.  Voyages  are  so  short 
that  the  crews  are  seldom  long  out  of  port.  No  spirits  allowed,  but  used  ad  libitum. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine,  clothing,  or  advances  on  wages.  They 
can  demand  their  wages  due  monthly. 

No.  12.  None. 

No.  13.  No  answer  obtainable. 

No.  14.   Little  or  no  increase  or  decrease. 
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No.  15.  From  Paramaribo,  free  or  bond,  white  or  colored,  usually  the  latter.  The  free  are 
from  no  one  trade  in  particular,  and  some  of  no  calling  whatever.  There  is  private  rowboat 
fishing,  but  this  does  little  or  nothing  towards  educating  or  furnishing  sailors.  There  is  no 
apprenticeship  system  for  sailors  or  pilots.  The  office  of  pilot  is  always  conferred  on  some 
competent  and  generally  retired  seaman. 

No  16.  Colonial  naval  service  is  performed  by  detachments  from  the  Dutch  navy.  There 
are  known  in  the  navy  four  grades  or  classes,  viz  :  sailors  of  the  1st  class,  the  2d  class,  the  3d 
class,  and  light  sailors,  (ligt  matrozen,)  and  their  pay  depends  upon  their  grades  and  services, 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  Holland.  Eecruiting  is  never  attempted,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
An  advertisement,  however,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a  translation,  has  frequently  appeared 
in  the  government  newspapers,  from  the  office  of  the  government  secretary,  when  the  crews  of 
the  vessels -of-war  have  been  thinned  by  yellow  fever:  "By  inducement  (aanleiding)  of  the 
request  made  by  the  officer  commanding  the  naval  forces,  notice  is  hereby  given,  by  order  of  the 
governor  that  those  who  wish  to  engage  themselves  here  for  the  royal  Netherlands  sea  service 
can  present  themselves  to  the  commissioner  of  the  man-of-war  lying  in  the  road.  To  those 
interested,  the  following  is  also  made  known.  Any  one  that  brings  forward  a  suitable  person, 
who  is  received  into  the  sea  service,  shall  receive  therefor  the  sum  of  seven  guilders  and  fifty 
cents.  Those  who  bind  themselves  to  serve  in  the  navy  for  a  certain  number  of  years  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  following  premiums  or  handsels  (hand  guilden)  for  each  year's  service,  viz  :  For 
sailors  of  the  first  class,  10  florins  ;  sailors  of  the  second  class,  6  florins  ;  sailors  of  the  third 
class,  3  florins;  light  sailors,  3  florins.  The  minimum  of  the  engagement  is  three  years' 
service." 

No.  IT.  They  are  exempt  from  all  civil  and  military  duties  and  taxes. 

No.  18.  They  are  not. 

No.  19.  They  can. 

No.  20.  Active  but  not  very  intelligent.     The  masters  generally  understand  navigation. 

No.  21.  The  old  system,  books^  charts,  and  instruments  from  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  sextant,  quadrant,  and  the  compass  are  generally  used,  the  chronometer  seldom.  There 
are  no  improvements. 

No.  22.  From  my  own  previous  information,  and  from  every  other  available  and  reliable 
source,  old  residents,  experts,  private  citizens,  &c. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  relating  to  the  above  are  extant  but  such  as  are  enclosed 
and  forwarded  herewith. 

QUERIES  No.  HI. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  In  coasting  trade,  169  tons;  in  internal  trade,  none;  in  foreign  trade,  none.  A 
table  is  deemed  unnecessary.  See  answer  to  question  No.  7,  queries  No.  III. 

No.  2.  None,  excepting  always  a  few  accidental  trips  made  as  noticed  in  answer  to  question 
No.  7,  queries  No.  III. 

No.  3.  None.     See  answer  to  question  No.  7,  queries  No.  III. 

No.  4.  Number  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  entered,  29,  amount  of  their  tonnage,  6,023 
tons. — (See  table  D,  herewith  transmitted.) 

No.  5.  See  table  E. 

No.  li.  The  whole  number  of  private  Surinam  vessels  was  in  1853,  5,  all  over  20  tons  and 
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under  50.  Their  aggregate  tonnage  is  178  tons  for  1852. — (See  table  C.)  The  largest  is  44  tons, 
the  smallest  27  tons.  There  are,  besides  these,  two  schooners  belonging  to  the  colonial  govern 
ment.  The  Henrietta  Elizabeth,  of  120  tons,  built  to  order  at  Baltimore,  United  States  of 
America,  in  1834,  and  the  "  Curacaonaar,"  of  70  tons,  built  in  the  islands. 

No.  7.  Trifling.  There  are  no  Surinam  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  engage  in  foreign  trade. 
The  schooner  "Ellen/'  of  44  tons,  the  schooner  "Mary,"  of  26  tons,  and  the  sloop  "Fly,"  (since 
wrecked)  of  17  tons,  made  a  few  trips  to  the  neighboring  colony  of  Demerara  in  1852,  on  account 
of  some  sudden  speculation  in  produce  ;  but  being  essentially  coasters,  they  are  seldom  sent 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  colony.  Occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  a  Surinam  vessel  makes  a  voyage 
to  Demerara,  Curacoa,  or  Cayenne.  They  are  then  provided  with  a  register,  but  no  correct 
account  of  these  voyages  can  be  obtained. 

No.  8.  The  principal  employment  of  Surinam  vessels  is  to  transport  supplies  from  Paramaribo 
to  the  plantations  on  the  seacoast,  and  produce  (principally  cotton  und  sugar,  and  sometimes 
stock)  from  those  plantations  to  Paramaribo,  for  exportation  ;  so  that  the  Surinam  merchant 
vessels  are  classed  under  the  name  of  coasters. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade  beyond  the  transportation  of  supplies  to,  and  of  produce 
from,  the  different  plantations,  all  of  which  is  done  in  flat-bottomed  boats  or  lighters,  called  punts, 
and  other  small  boats  propelled  by  oars  and  the  tidal  and  other  currents.  They  are  not  called 
vessels. 

No.  10.  There  is  no  internal  trade.  The  coastwise  trade  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  Surinam 
vessels,  and  foreign  trade  by  foreign  vessels. 

No.  11.  The  Netherlands  have  commercial  treaties  or  agreements  with  the  following  govern 
ments,  which  plac'e  their  vessels  on  the  same  footing,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
Netherlands  colonies  as  the  vessels  of  Holland,  viz :  Austria,  Hamburg,  Prussia,  and  the  other 
States  of  the  German  Tolverbond,  Lubec,  Bremen,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin, 
Sardinia,  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Norway,  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  Sweden, 
Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Tuscany.  Goods  imported 
into  Surinam  in  Dutch  vessels,  or  in  vessels  of  any  of  the  aboved  named  countries,  pay  an 
import  duty  of  3  per  cent.,  and  those  exported  in  such  vessels  pay  5  per  cent.;  whereas  the 
import  duty  in  other  vessels  is  6  per  cent.,  and  the  export  duty  7  5  per  cent.  The  Netherlands 
vessels,  and  those  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  pay  one  guilder  and  fifty  cents  tonnage  duty, 
while  all  others  pay  double  that  amount — i.  e.,  3  guilders  per  ton. 

]No.  12.  The  tonnage  duties  on  vessels  of  those  countries  specified  in  answer  to  question  No. 
11,  Queries  No.  Ill,  are  1.50  florin  per  ton;  on  all  others,  3.00  florins  per  ton.  All  vessels  pay 
alike  :  for  visit  of  health  officer,  3.00  florins  ;  permit  to  sail  up,  1.00  florin  ;  procureur  general, 
vise  of  manifest,  1.00  florin  ;  landing  fees  and  light  money,  20.00  florins  ;  harbor  master,  7.00 
florins  ;  stamp  for  manifest,  5.00  florins  ;  bill  of  health  (compulsory)  on  departure,  3.00  florins  ; 
certificate  of  discharge  from  public  officers,  3.00  florins  ;  copy  of  harbor  regulations  (annexed) 
2.50  florins,  once  every  year.  Vessels  employed  exclusively  in  the  coasting  trade,  of  less  than 
50  tons,  pay  half  tonnage  duties.  They  pay  no  stamp  for  manifest,  and  no  landing  fees  and  light 
money  ;  all  other  charges  are  the  same  as  for  large  vessels. 

No.  13.  Pilots  are  appointed  and  sworn  into  office  by  the  governor.  Seldom  more  than  one, 
never  more  than  two  hold  license  at  the  same  time.  Masters  are  not  compelled  to  employ  them. 
If  employed,  they  charge  10  guilders  for  a  vessel  that  draws  10  feet  of  water  or  less,  and  one 
guilder  and  twenty  cents  per  foot  for  every  foot  over  ten. 
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No.  14.  Quarantine  regulations  are  established  by  the  governor  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary. 
This  occurs  only  when  he  has  information  that  a  vessel  has  some  contagious  or  epidemic  disease 
on  board,  or  has  sailed  or  had  communication  with  some  port  or  vessel  where  such  sickness  did 
prevail.  There  is  no  quarantine  hospital.  All  quarantine  vessels  are  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  every  person  and  thing  on  board,  and  are  allowed  no  com 
munication  with  the  shore,  or  any  person,  save  by  hailing  or  floating  letters,  until  discharged  by 
government  order.  If  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  a  government  physician  is  sent  on 
board,  who  is  then  also  obliged  to  perform  quarantine  with  the  vessel,  or,  as  has  occurred,  a 
vessel  ordered  into  quarantine  may  depart  unmolested. 

No.  15.  There  is  a  good  military  hospital  at  Paramaribo,  into  which  all  sailors  are  admitted 
at  the  request  of  the  master,  who,  with  the  vessel,  is  responsible  for  the  expenses.  Sailors  are 
charged  1.50  florin  per  day  ;  cook,  steward,  and  master,  are  charged  2  florins  per  day.  The 
medical  and  surgical  attendance  is  good.  Attached  to  the  hospital  service  are  one  surgeon  of 
the  first  class,  four  of  the  second  class,  and  three  of  the  third  class  ;  one  apothecary  of  the  first 
class,  one  of  the  second  class,  one  of  the  third  class,  and  one  assistant ;  one  inspector,  one 
director,  and  a  bookkeeper. 

No.  16.  See  answer  to  last  question. 

No.  17.  Vessels  must  lie  swing-moored.  Berths  are  assigned  them  by  the  harbor  master. 
There  are  no  wharves,  but  landing  places  are  assigned  by  government.  Fees  and  light  money, 
20  florins,  as  stated  in  answer  to  question  No.  12,  Queries  No.  III. 

No.  18.  Every  passenger  is  required  to  produce  a  certified  passport  from  the  government  of 
the  country  from  which  he  came.  Wanting  this,  he  is  liable  to  be  placed  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  or  imprisoned  till  the  departure  of  the  vessel  that  brought  him,  when  the  master 
of  said  vessel  is  obliged  to  pay  all  charges,  including  all  private  debts,  if  any  contracted,  and 
to  take  him  out  of  the  colony.  The  master  is  subject  to  imprisonment  till  the  whole  is  paid. 
A  special  permit  is  necessary  for  the  landing  of  passengers,  and  also  for  their  goods,  which  are 
liable  to  be  opened  and  inspected,  but  this  is  seldom  done,  and  even  if  so,  no  charge  is  made. — 
(See  further,  B,  annexed.) 

No.  19.  Tariff  of  storage  at  government  warehouse:  a  pipe,  puncheon,  or  hogshead,  per  month, 
50  cents  each,  and  smaller  casks  in  proportion  ;  a  case  of  45  or  50  bottles,  per  month,  20  cents  : 
a  case  of  12  bottles,  per  month,  3  cents  ;  a  bottle  case  of  20  pints  or  less,  per  month,  3  cents, 
and  larger  ones  in  proportion.  A  cask  of  tobacco,  of  about  1,200  pounds.  $1  50  ;  a  cask  of  fish, 
of  about  1,200  pounds,  $1  20  ;  an  American  barrel  of  beef,  pork,  meal,  &c.,  20  cents  :  all  other 
sorts  of  casks,  cases,  packages,  &c.,  per  cubic  foot,  2  cents. 

Drat/age. — The  load  for  a  car  drawn  by  an  ass  is  not  more  than  900  Amsterdam  pounds, 
about  1,000  United  States'  weight ;  drawn  by  a  horse  or  mule,  1,600  pounds.  The  prices  are  : 


Within  the  town.  Without  the  town. 


Larce  car.        Small  car.        Larse  car.        Small  car. 


20  cents.          15  cents.          40  cents.          30  cents. 


No.  20.  There  are  no  steam  vessels. 

No.  22.  Slightly  decreasing,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  slaves  :   therefore,  the  abandoning  of 
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many  plantations,  and  a  diminished  amount  of  colonial  produce  for  exportation.  There  is  less 
importation,  and  less  means  to  pay  for  it.  Some  exertions  are  being  made,  both  by  government 
and  private  individuals,  to  procure  laboring  immigrants.  This  gives  a  prospect,  and  one  of  the 
chief  ones,  that  the  colony  may  again  flourish. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  increased  since  1848,  when 
this  port  was  thrown  open  to  all  friendly  nations,  whose  vessels  can  now  export  all  kinds  of 
produce  ;  or  rather,  it  has  not  continued  to  fall  off,  as  it  would  inevitably  have  done,  had  the 
long  existing  monopoly  been  continued,  by  which  all  colonial  produce,  excepting  molasses  and 
wood,  was  shipped  to  Holland  direct,  and  by  Dutch  vessels  only.  Some  improvement  also,  and 
much  satisfaction,  resulted  from  the  additional  agreement  with  the  United  States  of  August  26, 
1852. 

No.  24.  A  postal  arrangement,  by  which  letters,  &c.,  would  be  free  from  the  piracy  now 
practised  by  interested  parties  and  their  employes.  Such  arrangement  and  aid,  if  any  is  required, 
as  will  secure  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  steamers,  now  in  contemplation,  or  some  other 
regular  communication  for  mails,  passengers,  &c.,  between  the  United  States  and  Surinam,  and, 
especially,  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Dutch  government  of  a  consul  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

No.  25.  Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of. 

No.  26.  Nothing  but  those  articles  sent  at  present. 

No.  27.  None. 

No.  28.  One  boat,  seldom  two.  They  are  of  different  descriptions  and  sizes,  and  consequently 
of  different  prices;  being  coasters,  they  are  seldom  provided  with  any  choice  boats ;  even  if  they 
were,  the  demand  could  be  but  trifling. 

No.  29.  The  governor  for  the  few  years  sends  a  sailing  schooner  every  fortnight  to  Demerara, 
touching  occasionally  (not  regularly)  at  "Nickerie,"  for  and  with  the  mails,  to  connect  with  the 
British  line  of  mail  steamers  at  Demerara,  so  that  letters  and  other  mail  matter  are  conveyed 
regularly  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  thence  to  Surinam,  while  we  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  merchant  vessels  for  our  letters  and  papers  from  the  United  States.  The  nature  of  the  trade 
is  such,  that  it  often  occurs  that  owners  refuse  to  take  them  lest  they  should  impart  information 
that  might  interfere  with  their  trade.  The  government  of  Cayenne  sends  a  vessel  (lately  a 
steamer)  to  Paramaribo,  or  occasionally  to  Demerara,  for  their  mails  nearly  every  fortnight.  The 
postage  on  a  single  letter  from  Demerara  to  Paramaribo  is  30  cents — that  is,  12  cents  United  States 
currency. 

No.  30.  It  is  not  customary  to  insure  colonial  vessels  ;  I  can  learn  of  no  instance  of  such 
insurance.  There  is  here  a  Lloyd's  agent. 

No.  31.  They  are  not  armed,  but  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  owners.     No  commissions  are  given. 

No.  32.  From  my  consular  records,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  other  reliable  sources. 

No.  33.  All  are  herewith  transmitted. 

No.  34.  The  above  apply  to  former  years,  and  to  Surinam  generally. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  this  colony  will  yet  prosper  and  flourish.  Taking 
into  consideration  its  geographical  position,  the  general  character  of  the  people  and  their  wants, 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  United  States  would  sooner  or  later  supply  the  colony 
with  the  major  part  of  its  other  commodities,  as  it  now  does  with  provisions  and  lumber.  It  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  if  a  regular  steam  communication  was  established  between  the  United  States 
(Boston  or  New  York  for  instance)  and  Paramaribo,  direct,  or  by  the  way  of  Demerara,  or  the 
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islands,  a  very  considerable  demand  would  be  created  in  Surinam  for  American  manufactures 
and  other  goods — a  demand  that  would  rapidly  increase  and  insure  its  own  continuance,  aud 
would  long  have  existed  but  for  want  of  steady  communication.  Small  orders  are  not  unfre- 
quently  sent,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  their  execution  within  a  reasonable  time  :  1st, 
because  the  freight  hence  is  less  than  from  Europe;  and  2d,  because  a  general  and  increasing 
preference  obtains  among  many  of  the  merchants  and  consumers  for  American  goods.  Preferred 
for  prices,  and  especially  for  qualities,  American  flour,  tobacco,  beef,  pork,  hake,  and  pickled 
fish,  soap,  candles,  and  lumber,  although  mostly  prohibited  by  law,  have  for  many  years  been 
admitted  by  the  formality  of  petitioning  the  governor,  and  supplied  this  market,  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  those  articles  from  every  other  source,  even  from  Holland,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  whose  mechants  this  and  the  prohibition  of  exports  were  imposed.  Prior  to  1848, 
few  but  Dutch  and  American  vessels  traded  here.  Molasses  -was  the  only  article  of  colonial 
produce  that  the  latter  could  take  away,  under  a  penalty,  if  seized,  of  confiscation  of  vessel  and 
cargo.  All  others  but  wood,  excepting  in  Dutch  vessels,  direct  to  Holland,  -were  prohibited, 
These  prohibitory  laws  existed  till  1848,  when  this  port  was  opened  to  vessels  of  all  friendly 
nations,  expunging  the  last  vestiges  of  a  monopoly  exercised  originally  by  the  associated  or 
individual  owners  of  Surinam.  The  first  of  these  appears  to  have  been  Francis  Willoughby, 
(called  also  Lord  Parham,)  who  first  settled  it,  in  1650,  and  to  whom  it  was  granted,  in  1G62,  by 
Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England. 

D. 

Class,  number,  and  tonnage  of  United  States  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Paramaribo  in  1852. 

[Made  up  from  Consular  Return.] 


Belonging  to— 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

Barques.                  Brigs.                     Total  . 

Barques.                  Brigs.                  Total. 

No.        Tons.        No.        Tons.        No. 

Tons. 

No.        Tons.     '    No. 

Tons.     '    No.      Tons. 

1              244          5          1,010          6 
1              198          2              378          3 
3              699        15          3,032        18 
;  1              197          1 

1,254 
576 
3,731 
197 
265 

2              527          C 
1              198          2 
3     :         466        13 
1 

1,190          8        1.717 
378          3            576 
2,741        16     ,  3,207 
197          1            197 
1            265 

Salem         _.  -  

Gloucester  ...__     

1              265                '                        1 

1              265 

Total    

1 

, 

6          1,406  i     23          4,617        29 

6,023 

7          1,456        22 

I 

4,506  !     29     j  5,962 

E. 

Number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  Surinam  in  1852. 


Where  from- 


Entereil. 


Cleared. 


Netherlands  „.  „  . 

CO 

60 

Xortli  America 

.  j             33 

32 

Other  foreign  places 

:             90 

97 

Total  

183 

189 

I                         I 
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The  average  tonnage  of  the  United  States  vessels  employed  in  this  trade,  in  1852,  was  a  frac 
tion  over  200  tons,  as  per  table  D.  That  of  the  Netherlands  vessels  nearer  400  ;  while  other 
foreign  vessels  would  average  less  than  100  tons,  and  would,  in  the  aggregate  tonnage,  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  United  States. 

BATAVIA,  JAVA. 

ALFRED  A.  REED,  Commercial  Agent. 

JUNE  10,  1855. 

I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  enclosed  my  replies  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the  circular 
of  the  8th  October,  1853. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  Ships  are  not  measured  in  tons,  but  in  Dutch  lasts,  in  the  following  manner:  length, 
20  ells  ;  breadth,  8  ells  ;  depth,  5  ells  ;  which,  multiplied,  gives  800,  divided  by  3  gives  266£ 
tons,  or  133-//,,-  lasts. 

No.  2.   As  proof  of  nationality  a  register  is  issued,  of  which  translation  is  annexed. 

No.  3.  Ships  are  transferred  by  the  probate  court  like  real  estate,  and  an  official  bill  of  sale 
given  the  purchaser,  duly  certified  by  the  proper  authorities,  who  keep  registries  of  all  transfers; 
only  such  are  valid  according  to  law.  Five  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  sale  is  levied  by 
government,  and  is  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  colonially  registered  ships  ;  but  can  employ  ships 
under  any  colors  in  any  trade  which  is  lawfully  open  to  them,  subject  to  the  colonial  restrictions 
regarding  coasting. 

No.  5.  Foreign  ships  can  obtain  the  Dutch  colonial  flag,  and  be  owned  by  Dutch  subjects, 
upon  paying  4  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  vessel.  Colonial  vessels  can  be  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  foreign  ships  cannot ;  but  they  are  both  upon  the  same  footing  when  cleared  to 
or  from  a  foreign  poit. 

No.  6.  No  vessels  are  built  in  Java  at  the  present  except  a  few  native  craft. 

No.  7.  Teak  wood,  the  growth  of  the  island,  is  exclusively  employed  for  ships,  and  can  be 
obtained  in  small  quantities  at  prices  fixed  by  government,  according  to  length  and  thickness  ; 
the  price  of  teak  generally  may  be  taken  at  two  to  three  times  the  price  of  ship  builder's  timber 
in  the  United  States. 

No.  8.  Teak  wood  is  generally  used  for  masts  and  spars,  but  pine  spars  are  occasionally 
imported,  and  are  sold  at  the  best  obtainable  prices  by  the  ship  chandlers  ;  the  trade,  however, 
is  too  trifling  to  merit  any  notice. 

No.  9.  Iron  is  generally  employed  to  fasten  teak,  and  costs  in  butts,  &c.,  about  10  cents  per 
pound. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  used  generally,  and  is  imported  from  Holland  and  England  at  a 
cost  of  about  half  a  dollar  per  pound. 

No.  11.   None. 

No.  12.  Government  have  a  few  timber  yards,  from  which,  a  few  sticks  of  teak  can  be  obtained 
if  specially  wanted. — (See  answer  7.) 

No.  13.  Teak  timber,  to  a  limited  extent,  can  be  bought  of  private  dealers. 
36  F 
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No.  14.  None  but  oakum  imported  from  Europe.  Chenam  (made  from  lime  and  oil)  is  some 
times  substituted  for  pitch. 

No.  15.  European  and  Manilla  cordage,  bought  from  ship  chandlers  at  market  rates. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  made  from  European  canvas,  imported  ;  cotton  canvas  not  used. 

No.  17.  The  square  rigged  vessels  are  the  same  as  European  and  American  ships,  and  the 
native  rig,  with  mat  sails,  is  not  adapted  for  America. 

No.  18.  None. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  Inferior. 

No.  22.  They  carry  less. 

No.  23.  Teak  built  ships  last  from  30  to  50  years. 

No.  24.  The  master  shipwrights  are  of  all  nations  ;  the  workmen  natives  and  Chinamen. 

No.  25.  The  workmen  are  paid  from  three-quarters  to  a  rupee  and  a  half  per  day. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  ship  yards  in  Java  for  building  ships  worth  mentioning. 

No.  27.  At  Ourust  (near  Batavia)  ships  can  be  repaired  at  government  keel  lighters,  and  at 
Sourabaya  in  a  government  dock,  for  both  of  which  permission  must  be  obtained  from  govern 
ment,  which  is  readily  granted  when  no  government  vessels  are  on  the  berth.  Besides  the 
above  there  are  two  or  three  private  keel  lighters  at  Sourabaya,  where  ships  can  be  overhauled. 

No.  28    Foreign  ships  use  them  upon  the  same  conditions  as  national  ships. 

Nos.  29,  30,  and  31.  None. 

No.  32.  Our  market  is  provided  with  the  articles  in  question  from  Europe,  and  from  local 
sources  at  such  rates  as  to  prevent  importations  from  America,  except  under  circumstances  that 
seldom  occur. 

No   33.   None. 

No.  34.  No  ships  are  built. 

No.  35.  American  vessels  could  not  be  sold  here  at  all,  unless  condemned  craft,  which 
the  natives  buy  to  coast  with. 

No.  36.  The  personal  knowledge  of  myself  as  a  ship  owner. 

No.  37  None  published. 

No.  38.   On  the  decline. 

No.  39.   Cannot  be  promoted. 

No.  40.   Have  no  information  of  any  interest  to  communicate. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  Have  no  means  of  obtaining  information. 

No.  2.  There  is  no  rule  for  the  number  of  native  sailors  ;  a  ship  of  300  tons  would  have 
a  captain,  3  mates,  50  men  and  petty  officers  ;  and  in  this  proportion  smaller  or  larger  ships 
would  be  manned. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  known  in  a  very  few  of  the  ports  of  Java  and  its  dependencies,  and 
then  only  for  entering  and  leaving  port. 

No.  4.  Native  craft  have  native  supercargoes  to  direct  the  trade. 

No.  5.  There  is  no  separate  code. 

No.  6.  Sailors  are  admitted  to  the  government  military  hospitals  wherever  they  exist. 

No.  7.  Native  sailors  are  obtained  from  the  Ghaut  Serang.  European  sailors  can  only  be  had 
when  left  behind  by  some  ship. 
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No.  8.  Java  sailors  are  sometimes  found  in  the  Bengal  ships,  but  generally  they  never  leave 
the  colonial  ships. 

No.  10.  Native  sailors  have  rice,  fish,  and  water.  No  shipping  articles  exist,  but  a  muster- 
roll  is  made  out  by  the  harbor  master,  stating  time  of  service,  wages,  &c.  Wages  are  forfeited 
for  disobedience  to  orders.  They  are  paid  two  months  in  advance,  and  by  further  advances  as 
the  time  of  service  progresses. 

No.  11.  Every  ship  must  have  a  medicine  chest  on  board,  but,  generally,  no  further  provision 
is  made  for  the  sick. — (See  answer  to  question  10.) 

No.  12.  When  native  sailors  are  taken  in  a  foreign  ship  on  foreign  voyages  bonds  are 
required  that  they  will  be  brought  back  again. 

No.  13.  Generally  speaking,  discipline  is  kept  without  punishment ;  where  the  same  is 
required,  blows  and  confinement  are  resorted  to,  to  a  limited  extent. 

No.  14.  Native  sailors  are  on  the  decrease,  from  an  antipathy  to  the  life. 

No.  15.  A  colonial  apprentice  system  has  been  established  for  Europeans,  with  the  idea  of 
creating  a  supply  of  officers,  but  it  is  falling  into  disrepute,  and  it  will  soon  die  away.  The 
native  sailors,  mostly  obtained  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  have  no  particular  primary  employ 
ments.  The  few  European  pilots  are  appointed  by  government,  and  any  one  can  be  appointed 
who  knows  the  harbor. 

No.  16.  Have  no  naval  service  distinct  from  the  mother  country. 

No.  17.  Yes  ;  the  sailors  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  duties  and  taxes  exacted  from  landsmen. 

No.  18.  No. 

No.  19.  Have  no  European  sailors. 

No.  20.  Native  sailors  do  very  well  for  the  colonial  ships,  but  for  none  other ;  the  officers  are 
not  generally  skilled  seamen. 

No.  21.  The  primitive  state  of  colonial  craft  renders  any  reply  unnecessary. 

No.  22.  From  personal  knowledge. 

No.  23.  None. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1  to  6.  See  table  C,  annexed. 

No.  7.  The  question  is  unintelligible. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  The  chief  coasting  and  internal  trade  is  about  the  coast  of  Java  ;  a  lew  ships 
owned  and  manned  by  natives  are  employed  throughout  the  archipelago,  but  no  trade  really 
exists  that  could  either  interest,  or  be  carried  on  by  other  than  natives. 

No.  10.  Foreign  ships  can  trade  at  Batavia,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  or  Java,  Macassar  or 
Celebes,  and  Menado  in  the  Moluccas,  regarding  which  no  treaty  exists,  but  permission  has 
been  granted  by  edicts. 

No.  11.  All  foreign  ships  are  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Dutch  ships  ;  but  colonial  ships 
can  trade  at  any  port  or  place  throughout  the  possessions. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  dues  are  about  20  cents  per  ton  ;  no  other  charges  are  made. 

No.  13.  Pilots  charge  by  the  foot,  say  $1  to  $2,  according  to  depth,  in  the  few  places  where 
they  exist.  They  are  appointed  by  government,  and  can  generally  be  relied  on. 

No.  14.  Have  no  quarantine,  and  bills  of  health  are  not  required. 

No.  15.  American  sailors  can  be  admitted  in  all  the  military  hospitals,  where  they  exist, 
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at  a  charge  of  about  40  cents  per  day,  for  which  the  agent  is  responsible.  The  medical  and 
other  attendance  is  excellent.  The  hospitals  being  military,  the  regulations  are  purely  military. 

No.  17.  Ships  choose  their  anchorage,  but  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  harbor  master. 

No.  18.  Baggage  is  not  inspected  rigidly,  and  no  duties  or  fees  are  exacted  for  the  same  ;  no 
passports  are  demanded. 

No.  19.  Storage  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  goods,  but  two  cents  for  133  pounds  per 
month  can  be  taken  as  a  basis.  Labor,  drayage,  &c.,  are  performed  by  coolies,  for  which  no 
fixed  tariff  exists. 

No.  20.   For  the  Dutch  steamers  the  engines  are  made  in  Holland. 

No  21.  The  fuel  is  coal,  and  is  brought  from  Europe,  but  will  soon  be  supplied  from  Borneo 
mines. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  is  not  so  much  decreasing  as  changing  hands, 
having  entirely  deserted  its  European  conductors,  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Arabs,  Chinese, 
and  natives,  from  the  simple  reason,  that  the  profits  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  Europeans  to 
continue  to  invest  capital  for  such  small  returns. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Java  bears  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  general  trade  of  the  colony,  as  (in  connexion  with  the  increased  general  trade 
of  the  United  States,)  it  has  for  the  past  ten  years. 

No.  24.  The  only  means  requisite,  would  be  to  induce  the  Dutch  government  to  break  up  the 
giant  and  exclusive  monopolies  held  by  itself  as  a  general  trader,  and  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  as  its  agent. 

No.  25.  Nothing.  The  parties  engaged  in  the  trade  take  every  advantage  of  the  respective 
markets. 

No.  26.  None. 

No.  27.  None. 

No.  28.   Boats  built  in  America  would  find  no  sale  here. 

No.  29.  A  steamer  leaves  this  once  a  month  for  Singapore  on  mail  service  ;  also  for  Padang, 
and  Bencoolen  ;  also  for  Macassar,  and  the  Moluccas  ;  all  of  which  receive,  besides  their  own 
earnings,  a  monthly  sum  paid  them  under  private  contract.  The  above  steamers  find  time  to 
make  a  few  trips  to  the  neighboring  ports,  in  the  intervals  of  the  mail  service. 

No.  30.  Insurance  is  effected  here  and  in  Holland,  under  laws  and  usance  similar  to  those 
of  America. 

No.  31.  Merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  colony  are  always  provided  with  arms  for  pro 
tection,  and  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon  such  arming.  How  it  might  be  in  case  of  war 
would  depend  upon  such  edicts  as  government  might  issue. 

No.  32.  From  personal  knowledge. 

No.  33.  A  general  trade  report  is  published  here  yearly  in  Dutch,  which  can  be  had  at 
about  $3. 

No.  34.  None  of  the  blanks  having  been  filled  up  in  the  circular  received  by  me,  I  fear  my 
replies  may  not  be  always  so  much  to  the  point  as  they  otherwise  would  be. 
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C. 
Ships  and  tonnage  from  foreign  ports  entered  and  cleared  at  Batavia  in  1852. 


Nationality. 

Entered.                  Cleared. 

Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

No. 

Tons.          No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Dutch 

214 
56 
19 
10 
10 
1 
12 
1 

124,000  !     238 
22,500          48 
6,800          16 
2,800          10 
2,800          10 
550            3 
3,950          17 
489            1 

145,000 
16,509 
4,400 
2,850 
3,250 
1,300 
5,450 
500 

Danish  .  .  

4 
7 
2 
1 
19 
51 

2,561 
4,820 
422 
200 
1,260 
1,  650 

5 
10 
1 
2 
12 
58 

1,600 
4,600 
200 
70 
1,220 
3,600 

American  

Portuguese  

Chinese  

Siamese  

Prussian 

Sundry  native  flags  
Total  

407 

174,782 

431 

190,549 

PHILISBURG,    ST.    MARTIN. 

L.  C.  L.  HUNTINGTON,  Acting  Commercial  Agent. 

DECEMBER  27,  1854. 

In  this  despatch  I  shall  endeavor  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  made  in  your  circular  of  8th  of 
October,  1853.  The  peculiarities  of  this  island,  its  poverty  and  small  population,  render  the 
task  tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  and  all  omissions  and  unanswered  queries  must  be  attributed  to 
those  causes,  and  not  to  any  neglect  on  my  part. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  Tonnage  is  here  calculated  as  in  the  United  States.  All  nations'  vessels  pay  customs 
and  pilot  dues  on  the  number  of  tons  stated  in  their  register. 

No.  2.  See  copy  of  register  "  Droghers  Pas"  for  small  vessels,  as  also  for  large  vessels. 

No.  3.  Foreign  vessels  can  be  sold  here  without  any  special  formality. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  hold  Dutch  registers. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  can  be  owned  by  Dutchmen  without  any  extra  expense  or  much 
formality. 

No.  6.  Not  any. 

No.  7.  This  island  builds  no  vessels  of  greater  tonnage  than  6  to  12  tons ;  there  has  been  but  one 
of  that  class  built  recently.  For  the  building  of  smaller  crafts  is  used  the  native  wood,  red  and 
white  cedar,  sea  side  grape,  mangro,  saltpond,  yellow  sanders,  lignurnvitfe,  &c.;  and  for  the  re 
pairs  of  large  vessels,  pine  is  imported  from  the  United  States  or  British  provinces.  The  duty 
on  imported  lumber  is  $1  12  per  M  feet,  board  measure  for  pitch  pine;  89  cents  per  M  for  white 
pine ;  ordinary  cost  at  lumber  yards  is  from  3  to  4  cents  per  foot. 

No.  8.  Masts  and  spars  are  imported  from  the  United  States  or  British  provinces.  White 
pine  and  pitch  pine  pay  duty  5f  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  They  are  sold  by  the  piece. 
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No.  9.   Copper  fastenings  chiefly  used,  imported  from  United  States  and  St.  Thomas. 

No.  10.   Copper  and  zinc  sheathing  used,  imported  from  United  States  and  St.  Thomas. 

Nos.  11,  12  and  13.  No. 

No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum,  imported  from  the  United  States. 

No.  15.  Tarred  rope  and  Manilla  rope — former  from  the  Netherlands,  at  cost  of  11  to  13 
cents  per  pound,  and  brought  here  hy  one  or  two  vessels  yearly  ;  latter  from  the  United  States. 

No.  16.  Sails  generally  made  of  linen  canvas  and  duck  from  the  Netherlands,  as  above  stated. 

Nos.  IT,  18,  19  and  20.  No  peculiarities. 

No.  21.  Usually  very  fast,  steady  sea  boats. 

No.  22.  Ordinary  capacity  for  carrying  freight. 

No.  23.  So  frequently  destroyed  by  hurricanes,  that  their  durability  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  most  of  the  native  woods  are  very  durable,  almost  imperishable  when  worked  and  afforded 
the  usual  protection  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  timber  on  the  hills  and  mountains  is  not  allowed 
to  grow  until  of  size  suitable  for  large  vessels. 

No.  24.  Natives. 

No.  25.  Wages  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  day  ;  very  indolent,  slow,  workmen. 

Nos.  26  to  40.  Admits  of  no  detailed  reply ;  my  information  is  from  my  own  personal  obser 
vation  and  knowledge. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

The  questions  are  not  applicable  to  the  service  of  sailors  belonging  to  this  place  at  all.  They 
are  few  ;  their  capacities  small ;  they  are  almost  in  their  native  element  when  in  the  sea,  but  are 
fit  for  little  else  than  fishermen  and  boatmen.  In  these  two  capacities  they  show  hardihood, 
daring  courage,  and  some  skill.  Had  they  a  merchant  marine  here  they  might  improve  in 
strength  and  capacities.  Accompanying  this,  I  send  copy  of  the  usual  shipping  articles, 
"Monster  Eolle,"  by  which  you  will  see  that  wages,  provisions,  privileges,  &c.,  are  all  bar 
gained  for  by  the  parties  concerned,  and  are  not  stipulated  by  government,  and  are  specified  in 
these  articles  accordingly. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  In  1852,  the  tonnage  of  Netherlands  vessels  belonging  to  this  island,  in  foreign  trade, 
was  103  tons  :  one  brig,  of  94  tons  ;  and  one  sloop,  of  9  tons.  There  is  no  coasting  or  internal 
trade. 

No.  2.  Number  of  Netherlands  vessels  entered  in  foreign  trade  in  1852  was  2*7,  their  tonnage 
being  804  tons. 

No.  3.  Cleared  2*7  vessels,  of  804  tons.  The  entering  and  clearing  given  above  was  mostly 
done  by  the  one  brig  and  one  sloop,  mentioned  in  No.  1,  they  having  performed  several  voyages, 
as  there  were  but  4  vessels — one  ship,  two  brigs,  and  one  sloop — under  this  flag  here  during 
the  year. 

No.  4.  The  number  of  United  States  vessels  was  23,  their  tonnage  3,223,  viz :  2  barques,  7 
brigs,  and  14  schooners. 

No.  5.  The  number  of  other  foreign  vessels  was  97,  and  their  tonnage  3,009.     Accompanying 
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this,  I  submit  a  tabular  statement  explaining  questions  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  as  well  for  the 
years  1853  and  1854  as  the  one  in  question. 

No.  6.  The  number  of  vessels  is  so  small  that  the  table  above  referred  to  is  considered  a 
sufficient  reply. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  is  import  of  American  provisions  and  lumber  and  export  of 
salt.  The  export  of  salt  for  1852  was  32,679|  barrels  ;  of  this  quantity  9,189  barrels  were 
taken  away  by  American  vessels,  and  15,930^  barrels  were  taken  by  British  vessels  that  cleared 
for  ports  in  the  United  States  ;  by  which  you  will  see  that  nearly  all  the  trade  of  this  place  is 
with  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  freights,  charter,  &c.,  are  all  ruled  in  accordance  with 
the  United  States  rates. 

Nos.  8,  9,  and  10.  Admit  of  no  reply. 

No.  11.  No  distinction  is  now  made. 

No.  12.  For  solution  of  this,  see  table  of  emoluments  and  tonnage  dues,  annexed. 

No.  13.  Pilotage  is  included  in  above  table.  They  are  generally  good,  and  understand  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  harbor  well. 

No.  14.  No  fixed  quarantine  regulations;  the  chief  has  the  sole  control  of  this,  and  regulates 
it  according  to  circumstances.  Authentic  bills  of  health  required;  fees  and  charges  very  small. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  None. 

No.  17.  The  pilot  moors  vessels  when  they  enter  port.     There  are  no  wharves. 

No.  18.  Passengers  are  permitted  to  land  by  the  harbor  master,  a  report  of  them  to  be  made 
by  the  captain  to  the  king's  attorney  ;  a  permit  to  be  obtained  from  the  customs  before  their 
baggage  can  land  ;  the  same  liable  to  inspection  by  the  searcher,  but  is  rarely  inspected  ;  no 
fees  charged  for  the  permit,  inspection,  or  report.  No  passenger  can  go  away  after  landing  his 
baggage  24  hours  without  a  pass.  Port  cost,  .$1  ;  passengers  not  landing  baggage  and  leaving 
in  same  vessel  not  required  to  take  a  passport. 

No.  19.  Storage  is  2^  per  cent,  on  sales  or  in  the  bonding  stores,  as  per  statement  accom 
panying  this.  Drayage  is  2  to  3  cents  per  barrel  ;  other  articles  in  proportion.  Commission, 
2^  per  cent.  ;  guarantee,  2A  per  cent. ;  sales  made  for  specie. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  None. 

Nos.  22  and  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  district  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  failure  since  1850  of  salt  crops,  caused  by  the  gale  and  storm  of  rain  in  July 
of  that  year.  As  soon  as  salt  is  again  made  abundantly  it  will  improve. 

No.  24.  A  continuance  of  friendly  relations  and  the  continuance  of  ad  valorem  duty  on  salt. 

No.  25.  Salt,  when  produced.  There  is  now  every  prospect  that  1855  will  be  a  salt  year  ; 
much  private  and  public  enterprise  is  turned  to  the  same. 

No.  26.  As  business  warrants,  the  merchants  of  this  place  extend  their  imports  from  the 
United  States  for  all  that  the  place  can  consume.  Thus  no  inducement  for  American  merchants 
to  ship  on  their  own  account  is  held  out. 

No.  27.  The  principal  carrying  trade  is  done  by  American  and  British  vessels,  and  on  very 
liberal  terms  for  all  parties. 

No.  28.  The  vessels  of  these  island  carry  one  small  boat  on  their  deck.  Large  numbers  of  boats 
are  used  in  shipping  salt ;  they  are  native  built,  and  carry  17  to  22  barrels  ;  are  worked  by  2 
men  with  oars,  and  are  hauled  up  in  the  surf  on  the  beach  to  load.  Cost  from  $30  to  $40. 

No.  29.  No  mail  boats. 
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No.  30.  Insurance  is  usually  effected  in  the  United  States  upon  merchandise  and  specie  on 
open  policy  ;  the  small  vessels  are  not  insured. 

No.  31.  Netherlands  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  this  port  are  not  allowed  arms. 

No.  32.  The  tabular  statements  explaining  questions  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  have  deen  obtained 
from  the  officer  of  customs  ;  the  other  answers  are  my  own. 

No.  33.  No  book  or  pamphlet  has  ever  been  published  here  that  I  can  learn  of. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  cleared  from  the  Netherlands  part  of  St.  Martin  for  the 

years  1852,  1853,  and  1854. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT— Continued. 


Quarters. 

1852. 

Dutch.            American. 

British. 

French. 

Swedish. 

Spf 

X 

> 

nish. 

Danish.          Totals. 

Vessels. 
Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

£ 

"9 

X 

o            > 

*     y- 

%      5 

to     .     &              • 

•Z      -°        $ 
>•    '  H    !     K 

f 

_£ 

2,010 
2,491 
2,025 
510 

First 

9            25 
9          443 
4          206 
5          130 

8 
6 
7 
2 

1,185 
816 
987 
235 

29 
24 
10 
10 

751 
1,217 

737 
125 

10 

4 
4 

47 
15 

20 
20 

1 

2 

57 

42 

Third 

1 

69 

1        6          27 
21 

Fourth 

27     j     804 

23 

3,223 

73 

2,830 

21 

102 

1 

2 

1 

69 

1        6        147 

7,036 

1853. 


Quarters. 

Dutch. 

American. 

British.            '  French. 

Swedish. 

Sardinian. 

Danish. 

Totals. 

« 
ao                tC 

1                § 

%          § 
>         & 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

03 
tO                 00 

i     1 

e     > 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

DO 

> 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 
Tonnage. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

First  

17       431J 

12        106 
2          18 
12     i  163 

2 
1 
3 
3 

292 
94 

407 
526 

14 
10 
14 

17 

223          3 
189          8 
370 

9 
26 

1 

187 

1      88 

38 
31 
20 
35 

1,230J 
415 

802 
1,122 

Second  ...  

Third  

1 

7 

Fourth  . 

424          3 

9 

I 

43        718J 

9 

1,319 

55     ,1,206        14          44 

1 

7 

1 

187 

1      88 

124 

3.569J 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT— Continued. 


Quarters. 

1854. 

Dutch. 

British. 

American. 

French. 

Chilian. 

Swedish. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

EB 

O 
> 

*M 

o 

o 
ft 

Tonnage. 

First 

19 
32 

7 
35 

355 
288 
59 
309 

12 
11 
9 
19 

152 
130 
330 
271 

2 

1 
1 

4 

379 
149 
151 

C82 

1 

15 

34 
45 
18 
59 

901 
713 
554 
1,265 

Second 

1 

146 

Third 

1 

14 

Fourth 

1 

3 

93 

1,011 

51 

883 

8 

1,361 

2 

29            1          146 

13          156 

3,433 

No.  11.     Tariff  of  emoluments  for  the  harbor  master,  pilot,  and  searcher,  and  for  the  poor, 
enacted  by  government  publication  of  the  12th  April,  1854. 


Harbor  master,  pilot,  and 
searcher. 

For  the  poor. 

Vessels  of  100  tons  and  beyond  _    

Fls.  Cls. 
6  00 
4  00 
2  00 
1  25 
75 

S2  40 
1  fiO 
80 
50 
30 

f 
Fls.  CUs. 
2  00                   $0  80 
1  50                         60 
1  00                          40 
75                          30 
25                          10 

Vessels  below  100  tons  to  50  tons 

ATessels  below  50  tons  to  25  tons      ..  .. 

Vessels  below  25  tons  to  10  tons  -.             

Vessels  below  10  tons 

Undecked  boats  .                        ._ 

Tonnage  dues. 

Vessels  of  100  tons  and  beyond,  25  florin  cents  per  ton,  =  10  cents  ;  vessels  below  100  tons 
to  50  tons,  20  florin  cents  per  ton,  =  8  cents  ;  vessels  below  50  tons  to  25  tons,  15  florin  cents 
per  ton,  =  6  cents  ;  vessels  below  25  tons,  12^  florin  cents,  =  5  cents. 
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Government  tariff'  of  store  rent  of  goods  in  bond. 


(Uxxls. 

Ciksks,  puncheons,  boxes,  &r.                                    Kloro  rout  p< 

r  month. 

fls.  Ct*. 
A  pipe  .              0    to 

$0  10 

A  puncheon  .          .                                                                            -10 

16 

A  hogshead  25 

10 

A  box  of  45  bottles  -   ...                                                                   10 

4 

A  box  of  24  bottles  .                 5 

2 

A  box  of  12  bottles  :i 

M 

A  owe  (double)  ...   4 

1J 

A  ciista  (single)  ...  .            ..                                            2 

Oi 

Tobacco  

IVr  hogshead      .                                                                                            1   00 

•10 

Saltbet'f  

Per  hogshead  ;         1  00 

40 

Beef,  pork,  meal,  &c.  

An  American  bjirri'l                            .                                                               15 

G 

Other  sort8  of  casks,  boxes,  or  pcickftgos   per  foot                    ...                2 

OJ 

liemarks :  The  rent  is  charged  by  the  month,  fifteen  days  or  less,  a  half  month  ;  over  fifteen 
days,  a  month.  Attendance  of  officer  for  deposit  of  goods  the  whole  day,  "2  florins,  or  80  cents; 
and  from  8  to  3  o'clock,  part  of  a  day,  1  florijj,  or  40  cents.  Attendance  of  officer  for  removal 
of  goods  for  exportation,  2  florins  50  cents,  or  $1.  Attendance  of  officer  for  removal  of  goods 
for  consumption,  1  florin,  or  40  cents. 

c  U  K  A  <;  o  A  ,  \v .   I . 

JAMES  II.  YOUNG,  Commercial  Agent. 

JUNE  18,  1855. 

I  herewith  transmit  the  answers  to  queries  contained  in  the  circular  of  October  8,  1853.  I 
regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  full  report,  in  consequence  of  the  authorities 
of  the  island  refusing  to  reply  to  many  of  the  questions  propounded  in  the  circular. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  (f'c. 

No.  1.  There  are  no  fixed  rules  established  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels. 

No.  2.  A  register  and  crew  list  are  issued  as  proofs  of  nationality ;  not  being  acknowledged  by 
this  government  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  send  copies. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  before  the  governor,  by  bill  of  sale.  All  American  vessels  are 
transferred  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  the  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  and  employ  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Nos.  5  and  6.  Cannot  state  definitely,  but  should  think  twelve,  amounting  to  eighteen  hun 
dred  tons. 

No.  T.  Yellow  pine  from  the  United  States,  for  planking  and  decks.     The  knees  and  ribs  are 
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of  mahogany,  iron-wood,  &c.,  from  Venezuela;  the  duty  is  one  per  cent.  The  yellow  pine  from 
the  United  States  costs  about  $28  per  M  feet 

No.  8.  White  pine  from  Bangor,  Maine. 

No.  0.  Copper  nails  or  spikes,  from  40  to  80  cents  per  Ib. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  and  yellow  metal,  from  50  to  80  cents  per  Ib. 

No.  11.  No  means  are  used  here  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  with  the  exception  of  store 
houses. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  private  depositories  of  ship  timber. 

No.  14.  Pitch  is  procured  from  the  United  States.     Oakum  is  made  from  old  junk  at  this  port. 

No.  15.  The  same  as  in  the  United  States.     Russia  hemp,  Manilla,  cotton,  &c. 

No.  16.  Cotton  duck,  made  in  the  island ;  duck  from  the  United  States. 

No.  17.  No  peculiarities  of  rig  ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  vessels  built  at  this  port  are 
schooner'Vig. 

No.  18.  Anchors  and  cables  arc  from  the  United  States,  and  are  those  generally  in  use  ; 
tackle  ditto.  Patent  blocks  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  also  bush  blocks. 

No.  19.  The  usual  mode  of  building  is  from  models  of  the  New  York  pilot  boats. 

No.  20.  They  will  compare  favorably  with  vessels  of  any  nation. 

No.  21.  The  Curacoa  vessels  are  built  with  an  eye  single  to  speed  and  carrying  freight ;  I 
consider  them  equal  to  the  fastest  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  United  States,  although  they  are  not 
built  so  much  for  show  as  for  practical  purposes. 

No.  22.  They  compare  favorably. 

No.  23.  As  long  as  the  owners  are  willing  to  keep  them  in  service. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  are  generally  slaves,  natives  of  the  island. 

No.  25.  Wages  are  from  40  cents  to  $1  per  diem. 

No.  26.  There  are  two. 

No.  27.  The  two  above  mentioned  have  private  docks  for  repairs  of  vessels  of  any  nation. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways.     Vessels  are  hove  down  for  repairs. 

No.  30.  All  vessels  are  launched  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  United  States. 

No.  31.   There  are  not. 

No.  32.  White  pine  boards,  pitch  pine  lumber  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  Oak  plank. 
Copper  spikes,  and  all  articles  generally  used. 

No.  33.  Not  any. 

No.  34.  From  $50  to  $75  per  ton. 

No.  35.  The  American  barque  "Venus"  is  owned  here,  although  registered  in  the  United 
States,  by  Boonen,  Graves  &  Co.  The  barque  "Sarah,  of  Boston,"  owned  and  registered  by 
Captain  Coleman.  The  brig  "Abram,"  owned  by  Captain  Coleman  and  Captain  Stevens  in 
connection  with  M.  D.  A.  Jesunm,  a  subject  of  Holland.  These  vessels  were  built  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Curacoa  trade.  I  should  not  deem  it  advisable  to  send  vessels  here  for  sale,  the 
merchants  would  not  pay  one-half  as  much  for  them  as  would  be  paid  in  the  United  States. 

No.  36.  From  my  own  observation. 

No.  37.  Nothing  is  ever  published  in  this  island,  except  the  government  paper. 

No.  38.   On  the  increase,  owing  to  the  growing  trade  from  the  Spanish  Main. 

No.  39.  Only  so  far  as  improvement  upon  models. 


2!)2  C  O  N  S U  L  A  R    EE  T  U  E  N  S NAVIGATION. 

QUEIIIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  Cannot  state,  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  obtain  the  information  from  the  colonial 
government. 

No.  2.  The  usual  crew  is  a  master  and  mate,  and  six  sailors  before  the  mast,  for  a  vessel  of 
125  tons. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  employed  to  bring  vessels  into  and  take  them  out  of  port. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  usually  employed. 

No.  5.  Cannot  state,  for  reasons  above  mentioned. 

No.  6.  Government  hospitals,  and  very  inferior  boarding  houses. 

No.  7.  Shipped  from  this  agency  and  government  offices. 

No.  8.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  sailors  of  Curacoa  to  seek  foreign  service. 

No.  9.  They  are  only  employed  in  vessels  built  and  owned  at  this  port,  and  generally  em 
ployed  in  the  coasting  trade  to  ports  on  the  Spanish  Main. 

No.  10.  The  rations  provided  are  very  inferior,  consisting  of  condemned  pork  and  beans,  and 
mouldy  ship  biscuit.  Wages,  40  cents  per  diem.  No  spirits  in  the  merchant  service.  Cannot 
give  the  form  of  shipping  articles,  for  reasons  above  mentioned. 

No.  11.  An  advance  of  wages  is  made  if  so  desired. 

No.  12.  The  same  as  with  sailors  shipped  for  foreign  voyages  from  ports  in  the  United  States. 

No.  13.  Every  description  used  in  any  part  of  the  world  when  on  board  the  vessel ;  in  port 
they  are  confined  in  prison — a  miserable  and  loathsome  place. 

No.  14.  Kemains  about  the  usual  number. 

No.  15.  The  apprentices  are  slaves.     There  are  no  fisheries.     The  pilots  are  government  pilots. 

No.  16.  Have  no  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  the  wages  paid  in  the  naval  service. 

No.  17.   Cannot  answer,  for  reasons  above  mentioned. 

No.  18.  In  times  of  war. 

No.  19.  They  can  enter  the  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms. 

No.  20.  The  officers  are  generally  very  indifferent  navigators.  The  sailors  have  very  little  if 
any  education. 

No.  21.  The  same  system  used  in  the  United  States.  Their  books  are  procured  from  the 
United  States,  also  their  instruments. 

No.  22.  From  my  own  observation. 

No.  23.  Answered  above. 

QUERIES  No.   III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  Have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

No.  2.  As  above. 

No.  4.  At  the  Island  of  Benaire  and  at  this  port,  say  eighty.  Commercial  agents  of  the 
United  States  are  not  permitted  to  see  the  register  of  American  vessels,  consequently  cannot 
report  the  tonnage. 

No.  5.  Not  being  recognized  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

No.  6.  Answered  in  No.  1. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  is  with  the  Spanish  Main,  time  from  10  to  30  days.     The  routes 
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of  the  voyages  are  to  St.  Thomas,  Laguayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Coro,  Maracaibo,  Savanilla,  Santa 
Martha,  Carthagena,  Aspinwall,  and  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  The  prices  of  freight  from  the 
United  States  is  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  No  regular  price  of  freight  can  be  quoted  for 
vessels  trading  from  this  port  to  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  or  on  the  Main,  as  the  rules  which 
are  in  use  for  the  regulation  of  trade  in  other  ports  cannot  be  said  to  apply  to  commerce  in  this 
island. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  is  hides,  goat  skins,  dyewoods,  corn,  cochineal,  sugar,  indigo, 
and  hats. 

No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  is  salt,  this  being  the  only  article  manufactured  for  export. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  in  all  kinds  of  trade,  this  being  a  free  port. 

No.  11.  No  distinctions  are  made  in  entering  or  clearing  foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  or  in 
ballast. 

No.  13.  The  laws  regulating  pilotage  are  the  same  as  those  in  use  in  the  mother  country. 
The  pilots  are  licensed,  and  can  be  generally  relied  upon  for  safety. 

No.  14.  All  vessels  entering  this  port  are  obliged  to  present  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  the 
pilot  previous  to  entering  the  port.  The  quarantine  regulations  are  very  severe,  no  vessel 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  port,  arriving  from  ports  where  the  yellow  fever  and  cholera  prevail, 
without  being  quarantined  from  30  to  40  days  at  the  Island  of  Little  Curacao,  situated  about  18 
miles  to  the  windward  of  this  port,  there  being  no  inhabitants  upon  the  island  with  the  exception 
of  the  light-house  keeper.  I  cannot  state  what  the  quarantine  fees  are.  I  am  under  the  impres 
sion  that  no  charges  are  made  at  Little  Curacao. 

No.  15.  There  is  a  marine  hospital  at  this  port,  into  which  sick  American  seamen  are  admitted. 
Admission  is  obtained  by  application  of  the  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  to  the 
governor  of  the  island  or  of  either  of  the  trustees  in  charge.  The  per  diem  expense  is  40  cents, 
and  the  medical  faculty  in  charge  will  compare  favorably  with  any  part  of  the  world. 

No.  16.  The  hospitals  are  open  to  seamen  of  all  nations. 

No.  IT.  The  chief  pilot  acts  as  harbor  master,  and  moors  all  merchant  vessels  to  the  wharf. 
The  wharfage  fees  are  very  light,  but  I  cannot  state  accurately,  for  reasons  before  mentioned. 

No.  18.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  regulations  in  existence  relative  to  the  landing  of 
passengers  at  this  port;  no  examination  of  baggage.  It  is  necessary  for  all  persons  leaving  the 
island  to  procure  passports  from  the  colonial  government ;  but  passports  from  foreign  govern 
ments  are  of  no  use,  only  so  far  as  they  will  establish  the  nationality  of  the  persons  holding 
them. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  regular  rates,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  No.  7. 

No.  20  There  are  no  steam  engines  in  use  in  the  island.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  might  be 
introduced  from  the  United  States,  and  used  to  great  advantage  for  milling  purposes,  viz:  for 
grinding  the  corn  used  for  consumption  in  the  island,  for  planing  timber,  for  ship  building 
purposes,  and  for  many  other  uses.  The  iron  steamer  "Vice  Admiral  Ryk,"  built  in  Holland, 
is  a  propeller,  and  used  for  carrying  the  Holland  mails  between  this  island  and  St.  Thomas ;  said 
to  have  cost  $25,000.  All  import  duties  are  one  per  cent. 

No.  21.  Coals  are  in  general  use,  chiefly  Wales  coals.  The  bituminous  coals  of  the  United 
States  might  be  introduced  with  profit;  cannot  state  the  cost. 

No.  22.  I  do  not  thjnk  the  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  consulate  is  increasing. 

No.  24.  The  purchase  of  the  island  from  Holland  by  the  United  States.  I  know  of  no  other 
means  by  which  the  navigation  and  commerce  between  the  two  countries  could  be  materially 
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benefitted ;  with  the  immense  advantages  which  this  islandhas  as  a  depot  for  shipment  to  the  Main, 
it  would,  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  yield  a  large  revenue,  and  command  the 
entire  trade  of  the  Spanish  Main.     American  merchants  would  then  invest  their  capital  here, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  would  have  a  business  community  (in  the  island)  composed  entirely  o 
American  merchants. 

No.  25.  At  present  nothing. 

No.  26.  All  the  manufactured  products  of  the  United  States. 

No.  27.  The  carrying  trade  from  the  Spanish  Main  to  this  island  might  be  carried  on  advan 
tageously  by  American  vessels.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Netherlands  government  would 
make  suitable  provision  for  American  vessels  trading  from  this  port  to  the  Main. 

No.  28.  The  same  as  in  the  United  States;  I  do  not  think  American  built  boats  could  be  sold 
profitably  in  this  port. 

No.  29.  Steam  communication  with  St.  Thomas  only,  the  packet  being  owned  by  the  Nether 
lands  government. 

No.  30.  No  insurance  is  effected  here  upon  vessels  owned  in  this  port. 

No.  31.  Merchant  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  be  armed  in  time  of  peace ;  I  cannot  state  anything 
relative  to  letters  of  marque  or  commissions  as  privateers. 

No.  32.  Personal  observation. 

No.  33.  No  books  or  pamphlets  are  published  on  the  aforesaid  subjects,  except  in  the  mother 
country. 

PAUANG, SUMATRA. 

FRANKLIN  D.  EEED,  Commercial  Agent. 

,  1854. 

Ansioer  to  Queries  of  Circular  to  Consuls  of  October  8,  1853. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building. 

The  only  vessels  built  here  are  the  "procos,"  used  as  lighters  for  the  transport  of  goods  to 
and  from  the  ships  in  the  roads.  They  carry  generally  10  tons  of  merchandise,  have  two  masts, 
and  a  crew  of  3  or  4  men.  The  wood  they  are  made  of  is  the  growth  of  this  island.  Nails, 
cordage,  &c.,  used  for  the  further  construction,  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
generally  via  Batavia. 

We  have  no  docks  for  repairing  vessels,  and  only  such  repairs  are  possible  as  can  be  done  in 
the  roads. 

It  is  doubtful  if  vessels  of  a  large  size  could  be  sold  here  at  a  satisfactory  price,  as  we  have  no 
rich  Chinamen,  or  Arabs  here,  who  are  in  Java  generally  the  purchasers,  and  after  having 
obtained  a  Dutch  flag,  use  them  in  the  coasting  trade. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

The  complement  of  the  crew  of  a  lighter,  the  only  vessel  used  here,  is  three  to  four.  Pilots 
are  not  used  here.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  sailors.  Vessels  in  want  of  seamen,  must 
either  proceed  to  Java,  or  write  for  them  to  that  island  ;  and  are  obliged  by  law  to  send  them 
back  to  the  colony  for  ship's  account. 
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QUERIES  Xo.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  American  and  other  vessels  was,  in  1852,  1  American,  of  276 
tons  ;  2  French,  of  61G  ;  J  Hamburg,  of  500  ;  8  Dutch,  of  3,658  ;  1  English,  of  326  ;  20 
colonial,  of  7,504  ;  making  a  total  of  33  vessels,  and  12,880  tons. 

In  1853  :  fi  American,  of  2,534  tons  ;  1  French,  of  336  ;  6  Dutch,  of  2,458  ;  2  English,  of  621  ; 
2  Swedish,  of  514  ;  18  colonial,  of  5,376  ;  making  a  total  of  35  vessels,  and  11,839  tons. 

In  1854  to  2d  September  :  5  American,  of  3,197  tons  ;  13  Dutch,  of  6,488  ;  2  French,  of  682  ; 
13  colonial,  of  5,202  ;  making  a  total  of  33  vessels,  and  15,569  tons. 

Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  tonnage  duty  on 
foreign  vessels  is  one-half  of  a  guilder  per  ton  ;  but  if  this  duty  has  been  previously  paid  at  a 
port  in  Java  within  a  period  of  six  months,  it  is  not  exacted  here.  The  chief  coasting  trade  of 
colonial  or  "Netherlands  India  vessels"  is  to  Batavia  and  Samarang.  The  commerce  of  this 
island  is  increasing,  especially  with  America,  owing  to  the  yearly  increasing  crops  of  coffee ; 
and  to  maintain  this  trade,  it  is  important  that  the  duty  on  this  article  imported  into  America 
from  Holland  should  be  continued,  as  the  coffee  exported  to  Holland  by  government  pays  no 
duty,  whereas,  exported  to  foreign  countries,  it  must  pay  12  per  cent. 

At  Padang  there  are  no  banking  or  insurance  companies,  so  that  all  financial  transactions 
are  made  at  Batavia,  with  the  exception  of  paying  for  purchases  of  coffee  from  the  government, 
which  are  made  at  Padang.  The  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise  is  so  small,  that  direct 
trade  is  not  desirable,  as  the  small  wants  are  supplied  from  Batavia.  Colonial  vessels  are 
allowed  to  be  armed  to  protect  themselves  from  pirates. 
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ALTONA. 
DlEDRICII  KOHLSAAT,   Consul. 

JANUARY  20,  1855. 

In  reply  to  queries  contained  in  circular  of  October  8,  1853,  I  have  to  observe  tbat  Altona  is 
a  free  port,  where  ships  may  enter  by  simply  paying  the  port  charges,  and  where  goods  may  be 
landed  and  stored  without  any  restrictions  and  duties  whatever.  The  number  of  vessels  and 
amount  of  tonnage  owned  properly  in  this  place  is  inconsiderable;  some,  and  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  it,  is  employed  in  coasting  trade,  and  between  here  and  the  east  and  northeastern  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  It  consists  of  32  vessels,  of  about  11,000  tons  measurement. 

Ship  building  is  carried  on  here  to  a  very  small  extent;  the  different  yards  are  employed  prin 
cipally  for  repairs,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  one,  and  the  master  builder  of  that  has  served 
for  several  years  in  New  York  ship  yards  and  pretty  much  adopted  that  system  wherever  it  can 
be  applied  here. 

Wages  and  everything  else  are  cheap,  and,  consequently,  the  cost  for  ship  building  is  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  United  States.  Materials  for  ship  building,  sails,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  used  in 
all  north  European  ports.  There  is  continual  trade  between  our  merchants  and  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  imports  and  exports  are  carried  on  by  vessels  going  from  Hamburg  to  New  York, 
&c.,  the  amount  of  trade  not  being  large  enough  to  complete  direct  cargoes,  and  the  contiguity 
of  Hamburg  and  the  long  existing  customs  facilitate  the  mode  adopted.  The  currency  only 
lately  forced  upon  this  place  and  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  is  that  of  Denmark 
proper  ;  hut  in  almost  all  commercial  transactions,  the  mark  banco  currency  of  Hamburg  as 
well  as  almost  all  usages,  rules,  weights,  measures,  rates  of  exchange,  of  that  place  are  adopted 
by  our  merchants. 

Sailors,  and  good  ones,  are  plenty  here,  coming  principally  from  along  the  coast  of  the  German 
ocean  and  its  islands,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  river  ;  but  for  this  and  other  information  I 
beg  to  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Hamburg  consul  as  applicable  to  Ihis  place.  The  Danish 
tariff  extends  likewise  over  the  duchies  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  except  this  city,  where  we  have 
no  duties  whatever. 

Emigrants  come  in  large  numbers  from  Denmark  and  the  duchies  through  this  place.  They 
mostly  board  here  the  few  days  before  their  embarkation  on  board  of  vessels  bound  from  Ham 
burg  to  the  United  States.  They  are  a  hardy  and  sober  race  of  men,  mostly  agriculturists  and 
of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  persuasion.  Several  projects  have  been  submitted  to  me,  having  for 
their  purpose  the  facilitating  emigration  and  direct  trade  by  establishing  a  line  of  packet  ships 
or  steamers  direct  from  here  to  New  York,  to  be  aided  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  but  which 
I  did  not  think  worth  while  reporting,  as  there  is  plenty  of  unemployed  capital  here,  and  matters 
of  that  nature  had  better  be  carried  on  by  private  enterprize,  if  at  all  successful. 
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ST.  CROIX,  W  .  I. 

DAVID  KOGERS,  Consul. 

DECEMBER  28,  1853. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  in  the  circular  from  the  department  of  October  8,  I  have  to 
state  that  I  have  heen  for  fifty  years  well  acquainted  with  this  little  Island  of  St.  Croix,  and,  in 
all  that  time,  I  have  never  seen  or  met  with  a  vessel  of  even  20  tons  huilt  here.  There  is  no 
timber  growing  on  the  island  fit  for  ship  building.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  a  vessel  owned 
here  and  employed  in  foreign  trade. 

There  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  Dane  from  owning  or  commanding  a  foreign  built  vessel  ;  and 
he  may  employ  said  vessel  in  the  coasting,  or  any  other  trade. 

Any  ship  timber,  plank,  &c.,  for  repairing  vessels,  is  imported  from  the  United  States  ;  so 
are  all  masts  and  yards.  All  cordage  is  imported,  and  made  from  hemp.  Anchors  and  cables 
are  iron.  All  fastenings  are  copper  and  iron.  Sheathing  is  of  copper,  and  all  imported. 

The  three  or  four  small  vessels  belonging  to  the  island  are  sloop  and  schooner  rigged ;  and 
built  and  brought  out  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber. 

The  standing  and  running  rigging  are  made  from  hemp,  and  all  imported  ;  sails  are  made  of 
"Russian  duck,"  sometimes  cotton.  Anchors  and  cables  are  such  as  are  in  general  use  in 
America,  and  brought  out  from  there.  The  capacity  for  freight  and  speed  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  third  or  fourth  rate  vessels  built  and  owned  in  the  United  States,  and  generally  old  and 
pretty  well  worn  out  before  they  get  here. 

There  is  not  a  good  shipwright  on  the  island,  one  or  two  may  be  found  that  can  caulk  and 
repair  an  old  vessel. 

Wages  $1  25  per  day.  There  are  no  ship  yards,  no  public  nor  private  docks  for  repairing 
vessels,  no  railways,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ;  every  kind  of  ship  work  is  on  the  decline,  and 
all  repairs  are  done  in  St.  Thomas,  forty  miles  distant. 

The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  Danish  service  I  cannot  ascertain.  Any  one  can 
enter  in  that  service,  and  even  command  a  vessel,  no  matter  what  countryman  he  may  be,  and 
would  only  have  to  get  from  government  a  "burgher's  brief,"  and  declare  himself  a  Danish 
subject. 

The  complement  of  men  employed  in  the  little  vessels  belonging  here  are  few,  seldom  more 
than  four  or  five,  all  colored,  and  natives  of  the  island. 

Vessels  in  foreign  trade  must  take  a  pilot  or  pay  half  pilotage  ;  the  charge  for  piloting  is  $1 
per  foot  for  draught  of  water  each  way. 

There  is  no  code  of  laws  respecting  seamen  in  the  Danish  service,  nor  any  provision  made  for 
sick,  disabled,  or  superannuated  seamen.  Sailors  are  engaged  and  shipped  by  the  captain 
generally,  and  Danish  sailors  may  enter  here  in  any  service  they  please,  provided  it  breaks  no 
other  contract. 

If  a  sailor  has  regularly  entered  a  Danish  ship,  and  deserts  from  that  vessel,  his  punishment 
is  severe.  There  are  no  particular  rations  allowed  in  the  merchant  service.  Wages  are  for 
feited  by  disobedience  of  orders.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine,  clothing,  &c.,  for 
sailors,  by  vessels  to  which  they  belong.  Advances  are  generally  made  to  sailors  when  shipped. 
No  provision  made  by  law  for  their  return  home  from  a  foreign  voyage. 
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The  system  of  punishment  that  prevails  is  corporal,  or  flogging,  and  I  never  saw  better 
discipline  or  greater  order  ;  everything  is  done  in  the  most  quiet  manner. 

Danish  sailors  are  subject  to  impressment  in  time  of  war.  Wages  in  the  navy  $8  50,  and 
in  the  merchant  service  $12  50  per  month.  Advance  wages  on  a  foreign  voyage,  two  months' 
pay  ;  on  home  voyage,  one  month's. 

A  person  applying  to  ship  as  an  officer  must  produce  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the 
board  of  examination  in  Copenhagen,  before  he  will  be  taken. 

Sailors  are  exempted  from  civil  or  military  duties  and  taxes. 

During  my  fifty  years'  experience  here  I  have  never  known  a  steamer  belonging  to  the 
island. 

The  vessels  of  the  United  States  arriving  at  Frederickstad,  St.  Croix,  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1853,  were  8  brigs,  3  barques,  2  schooners.  The  aggregate  value  of  their  inward 
cargo  was  $49,902,  and  that  of  the  outward  cargo  $22,452.  The  same,  for  the  same  period  at 
Christianstad,  7  brigs,  2  schooners.  Value  of  cargoes  not  stated. 

ST.  THOMAS,  W.  I. 

CHARLES  J.  HELM,  Commercial  Agent. 

MARCH  19,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  my  answers  to  the  series  of  questions  propounded  by  you 
in  circular  instructions  to  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the  United  States,  under  date 
October  8,  1853.  I  regret  that  the  field  here  is  so  barren  and  the  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  your  interrogatories  so  limited,  as  not  to  enable  me  to  furnish  the  department  with  a 
more  useful  report.  You  will,  however,  perceive  from  the  answers  that  I  have  complied  with 
your  instructions  as  far  as  practicable ;  and  it  is  due  the  officials  of  this  island  to  say,  they  have 
evinced  the  warmest  friendship  towards  myself  as  well  as  our  government,  not  only  in  affording 
me  every  facility  in  obtaining  the  enclosed  information,  but  in  all  my  official  intercourse  with 
them. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  1. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rules  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  a*  this  consulate  differ  from 
those  of  shipwrights  and  of  the  marine  railway.  To  find  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel  by  the  colonial 
mode  of  measurement,  (11  inches  being  reckoned  to  the  foot,)  measure  the  length  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  divide  into  four  equal  parts,  (which  will  make  the  dividing  lines;)  the  breadth,  taken 
inside  at  the  three  divisions,  added  together  and  divided  by  three,  gives  the  breadth ;  a  string 
line  drawn  under  the  deck-beams  to  the  sealing  alongside  of  the  keel ;  the  medium  taken  as  in 
breadth  ;  length,  breadth,  and  depth  reduced  to  inches  and  multiplied  with  each  other,  and  then 
divided  by  322,767,  gives  the  burden  in  lasts  of  4,000  Ibs.,  or  two  tons;  6  inches  allowed  for 
variation  in  measurement  of  depth. 

This  mode  of  arriving  at  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel  seems  to  be  more  accurate  than  that  adopted 
in  the  United  States.  The  length  is  taken  in  the  same  way — the  measurement  of  the  breadth 
and  depth,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  so  much  affected  by  the  model  of  the  vessel  as  in  America, 
where  the  half  of  the  width  is  accounted  the  depth,  and  vessels  are  often  built  with  a  view  to 
the  mode  of  measurement,  and  hence  many  of  our  vessels  carry  double  their  registered  tonnage. 
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Kecent  improvement  has  been  made  by  Denmark,  and  it  is  said  they  now  arrive  at  the  tonnage 
with  much  more  accuracy  than  by  the  example  I  have  given.  This  new  rule  cannot  be  obtained 
here.  England  in  1834-'35,  through  her  consuls,  obtained  the  measurement  of  all  nations, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  British  Nautical  Magazine  of  those  years. 

The   shipwrights  and   "repairing  slip"   have   adopted  the  rules  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows:  — 

Example. 


o=  Length  from  the  fore  part  of  stem  to  the  after  part  of  stern  post. 

1  =  Breadth  of  beam,  taken  outside,  above  the  main  wales. 

c  =  Depth  of  hold,  from  the  under  side  of  deck  plank  to  the  ceiling  of  the  hold.  If  the  vessel 
be  double  decked,  half  the  breadth  of  beam  to  be  taken  from  depth  of  hold. 

x=  Tons. 

The  above  dimensions  are  taken  in  English  feet. 

No.  2.  The  official  documents  issued  to  vessels,  as  proof  of  nationality,  are  a  certificate  of 
tonnage  and  sea  letter,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  enclosed. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  by  ordinary  bill  of  sale,  a  form  of  which  is  herewith  sent. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  and  employ  colonial  built  vessels  in  any  trade,  upon 
taking  out  a  "burgher's  brief,"  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of  citizenship;  this 
"brief"  may  be  obtained  at  any  time,  for  which  a  tax  of  $61  is  exacted  by  the  colonial  govern 
ment,  and  is  required  before  engaging  in  any  business  or  trade  in  the  colony. 

No.  5.  Citizens  of  the  colony  are  allowed  to  own  foreign  built  vessels  on  the  same  terms  as 
though  built  in  this  island  or  in  Denmark. 

No.  6.  There  were  no  vessels  built  in  1852,  and  only  two  or  three  small  schooners  were  ever 
built  at  this  island.  Many  vessels  are  annually  repaired  here,  and  the  interrogatories  will  be 
answered  with  a  view  to  such  repairs. 

No.  7.  Oak  and  pine  are  the  principal  woods  used  here,  and  they  are  imported  from  the 
United  States.  The  duty  on  lumber  is  \\  per  cent.,  and  generally  costs  at  the  ship  yard,  for 
oak,  §55,  and  for  pine,  $45,  American  board  measure,  per  M.  The  quality  imported  is  generally 
good. 

No.  8.  Masts  and  spars.are  made  of  spruce  pine,  also  imported  from  America.  The  cost  of 
a  mast  or  spar  here  varies  so  much,  depending  on  the  demand  and  supply,  that  no  fixed  price 
can  be  given  ;  they  are  usually  very  high. 

No.  9.  The  same  fastenings  are  used  here  as  in  the  United  States,  and  at  about  the  same  cost- 

No.  10.  Copper^  zinc,  and  yellow  sheathing  is  used  here,  and  costs,  for  copper,  28  cents  per 
lb.;  for  zinc,  15  cents  ;  and  for  yellow  sheathing,  24  cents  per  lb.,  and  is  generally  obtained  from 
England. 

No.  11.  The  same  means  are  used  here  as  in  the  United  States  for  seasoning  ship  timber. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber  at  this  island. 

No.  13.  There  are  three  shipwright  establishments  here,  each  keeping  on  hand  a  stock  of 
lumber,  varying  from  $5,000  to  $20,  000,  established  by  private  enterprise,  with  no  peculiarities 
in  their  regulations. 

No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum,  imported  from  the  United  States,  are  used  for  caulking,  at  an 
advance  of  about  30  per  cent,  over  the  cost  in  America. 
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No.  15.  Precisely  the  same  kinds  of  standing  and  running  rigging  are  used  here  as  in  the 
United  States,  at  an  advance  of  about  25  per  cent,  on  the  prices  there. 

No.  1C.  The  sails  are  made  of  cotton  and  hemp  ;  the  cotton  is  imported  from  America,  and 
the  hemp  from  Europe;  the  former  at  an  advance  of  about  20  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  at  about 
the  same  price  as  in  America. 

No.  17.  Vessels  are  rigged  here  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  America. 

No.  18.  The  same  kinds  of  anchors,  cables,  tackle,  and  blocks,  are  used  here  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  anchors  and  chains  are  imported  from  Europe;  the  rope,  blocks,  &c.,  from 
America. 

Nos.  19/20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25.  The  materials  are  generally  the  same  as  used  in  the 
United  States.  Eepairs  are  done  in  a  very  substantial  manner.  The  workmen  are  natives, 
nearly  all  blacks,  being  slow,  doing  about  one-fourth  of  the  work  that  would  be  performed  by  a 
mechanic  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  time.  They  receive  $2  per  day. 

Nos.  2G,  27,  and  28.  There  are  no  ship  building  yards  or  docks  for  the  repairs  of  vessels  at 
this  island. 

No.  29.  There  is  one  marine  railway  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  ;  it  is  capable  of 
taking  up  two  vessels  of  400  tons  burden  each  at  a  time,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  $300,000. 

No.  31.  The  same  tools  are  used  here  in  the  repair  of  vessels  as  are  used  in  the  United  States. 

No.  32.  Lumber,  pitch,  oakum,  and  cotton  canvas,  rope,  blocks,  &c.,  &c.,  in  truth,  nearly 
every  article  used  in  the  repairs  of  vessels  would  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  here. 
From  30  to  50  vessels  are  annually  repaired  at  this  port,  and  the  duty  is  1J  per  cent,  on  all 
articles. 

No.  33.  There  is  no  article  here  used  that  could  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  as  everything 
is  now  imported  either  from  the  United  States  or  from  Europe. 

No.  34.  The  cost  of  repairs  here  will  average  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  United 
States. 

No.  35.  There  is  no  demand  here  for  vessels. 

No.  36.  From  the  collector  of  customs,  harbor  master,  shipwrights,  and  merchants,  generally. 

No.  37.  There  are  no  hooks  or  pamphlets  to  be  had  here  on  the  above  subjects. 

No.  38.  The  shipping  has  declined  at  this  consulate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  neighboring 
islands,  which  were  formerly  supplied  with  their  goods  from  this  island,  now  import  directly 
from  Europe  or  America. 

No.  39.  The  shipwrights  here  have  adopted  the  American  plan  of  repairing  vessels,  and  are  said 
to  be  capital  mechanics,  requiring  only  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  mechanics  of  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  workmen  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

No.  40.   The  other  Danish  islands  do  nothing  in  building  or  repairing  vessels. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service,  &c, 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  colonial  service  is  about  120,  very  few  of  whom 
are  natives.  They  are  generally  German,  English,  and  Spanish  sailors  ;  and  nearly  all  engage 
in  foreign  trade,  there  being  no  internal  or  coasting  trade  at  this  island,  and  only  two  small 
schooners  running  regularly  between  the  Danish  islands. 

No.  2.  The  crew  of  a  colonial  merchant  vessel  of  200  tons  burden  is  usually  a  master,  first 
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and  second  mate,  steward,  cook,  and  five  men  before  the  mast — total,  nine.    The  duties  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  merchant  service  of  the  United  States.     There  are  no  steam  vessels  owned  here. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  never  employed  for  voyages,  and  very  seldom  in  going  in  or  out  of  port. 

No   4.  Supercargoes  are  seldom,  if  ever,  employed. 

No.  5.  There  is  no  code  of  laws  or  regulations  respecting  seamen  here,  differing  from  those 
in  force  in  Denmark  ;  custom  has  placed  native  and  foreign  seamen  on  the  same  footing  in  all 
respects. 

No.  6.  There  are  three  hospitals  here,  into  which  sick,  disabled  seamen  may  be  placed. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  generally  obtained  from  vessels  putting  into  this  port  in  distress  which 
are  condemned  and  sold  as  unseaworthy. 

No.  8.  Colonial  sailors  seek  foreign  service,  and  prefer  the  American,  for  the  reason  that  the 
wages  are  much  better  than  in  any  other  service  ;  they  are  not  discouraged  by  custom  or  any 
colonial  law. 

No.  9.  Colonial  sailors  are  not  usually  employed  in  foreign  vessels,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  all  blacks,  which  accounts  for  there  being  so  few  colonial  sailors. 

No.  10.  There  are  no  colonial  regulations  as  to  rations.  I  herewith  enclose  a  form  of  the 
"shipping  articles." 

No.  11.  There  is  no  colonial  law  or  regulation  respecting  medicine  or  outfit  of  clothing  for 
seamen  ;  one,  and,  on  long  voyages,  two  months'  wages  are  usually  advanced  to  seamen  when 
shipped. 

No.  12.  There  is  no  provision  made  by  law  for  the  return  of  seamen  to  St.  Thomas  from  foreign 
voyages. 

No.  13.  Seamen  are  pimished  by  flogging  in  the  Danish  merchant  service. 

No.  14.  There  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  number  of  St.  Thomas  seamen  for  many 
years,  as  I  learn. 

No.  15.  There  is  but  one  port  at  this  island,  and  the  few  native  sailors  are  obtained  at  this 
port.  There  is  no  primary  employment  for  youths  who  become  sailors ;  nor  is  there  any  appren 
tice  system  in  operation,  nor  are  there  any  fisheries.  There  is  only  one  person  allowed  to  pilot 
vessels  in  or  out  of  this  port — the  harbor  master — who  derives  his  appointment  from  the  govern 
ment  of  Denmark. 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  to  sailors  in  the  navy  of  Denmark  are  $4  per  month,  as  I  am  informed. 

No.  17.  Colonial  sailors  are  exempted  from  military  duty,  but  from  no  taxes  exacted  from 
persons  on  land. 

No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  subject  by  law  to  impressment  in  naval  service  in  timeof  war  only. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  enter  the  colonial  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  native  sailors. 

No.  20.  The  native  sailors,  being  negroes,  are  not  so  active,  intelligent,  or  skilful,  as  American 
or  European  seamen.  There  are  very  few  natives  employed  as  officers  ;  such  as  are,  however,, 
are  said  to  be  well  informed  in  navigation. 

No.  21.  The  same  system  of  navigation  is  pursued  by  the  colonial  merchant  sailors  ;  the  same 
book  of  instructions,  guide  books  and  instruments  as  are  used  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  generally  procured  in  America  or  England. 

No.  22.  The  foregoing  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  governor  and  judge  of  the 
island,  the  collector  of  the  port,  and  the  harbor  master. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  or  reports  made  on  the  above  subjects. 
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QUERIES  No.  HI. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1  to  11.  The  vessels  entering  or  clearing  at  this  port  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  there  being  no  coasting  or  internal  trade ;  and  foreign  vessels  are 
allowed  to  participate  in  all  trade  connected  with  the  island  on  the  same  terms  as  Danish  vessels. 
I  herewith  enclose  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  all  nations  which 
entered  and  cleared  at  this  port  during  the  year  1852,  and  a  separate  tabular  statement  of  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  each  vessel  owned  at  St.  Thomas.  These  tables  are  entirely  accurate. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duties  exacted  from  European  vessels  trading  at  this  island,  including 
those  from  Denmark,  is  45  cents  per  ton;  all  others,  including  those  from  America,  19  cents  per  ton. 

No.  13.  The  harbor  master  is  the  only  pilot,  and  charges  from  $7  to  $50  for  piloting  each 
vessel  in  or  out  of  the  harbor  ;  he  can  be  relied  upon  for  safety.  There  being  no  law  or  regula 
tion  upon  the  subject,  he  graduates  his  charge  to  meet  the  time  and  labor  required  to  perform 
the  service. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  regulation  here  is  often  changed,  depending  upon  the  action  of  the 
sanitary  commission,  composed  of  the  king's  physician  and  four  other  gentlemen,  who  meet 
regularly  once  each  month.  At  some  periods,  as  at  present,  the  regulations  are  very  strict, 
and  often  unnecessarily  interrupt  commerce  ;  at  other  times  they  are  relaxed,  and  frequently 
entirely  neglected ;  there  is  no  fixed  or  permanent  rule.  Bills  of  health  are  not  always  required, 
but  when  required  they  must  state  that  there  is  no  prevailing  epidemic  at  the  port  from  which 
the  vessel  sailed. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  There  are  three  hospitals  here,  into  which  American  and  all  other  seamen 
are  admitted,  on  the  application  of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  consul.  The  charge  per  diem  is 
$2,  the  medical  attendance  is  said  to  be  good,  for  which  extra  charge  is  made. 

No.  17.  The  wharves  at  which  goods  are  landed  are  all  private  property,  and  no  fees  are 
exacted.  I  enclose  copy  of  the  port  regulations  as  to  moving  vessels,  &c. 

No.  18.  No  passenger  is  permitted  to  come  on  shore  until  the  vessel  is  visited  by  the  captain 
of  the  port,  who  gives  them  permission,  unless  there  be  some  infectious  disease  on  board,  or 
suspected  persons ;  which  facts  are  immediately  reported  to  the  king's  physician  and  chief  of 
police  for  their  action.  Baggage  is  not  inspected,  and  no  fees  are  exacted  from  passengers  upon 
landing.  The  captain  is  required,  under  penalty,  to  deliver  a  list  of  his  passengers  to  the  chief 
of  police  within  two  hours  after  his  arrival. 

No.  19.  The  charge  for  storage  of  merchandise  here  is,  for  groceries  and  provisions  2  per  cent, 
and  for  dry  goods  1  per  cent. 

No.  20.   There  are  no  steam  vessels  owned  or  built  at  St.  Thomas. 

No.  21.  Coal  is  used  by  steam  vessels  touching  at  this  island,  and  has  been  obtained  in  England 
and  Wales.  Recently  a  few  thousand  tons  have  been  imported  from  Baltimore;  at  a  cost  from 
England  and  Wales  of  about  $9,  and  from  Baltimore  of  $6  50  to  $7  per  ton.  The  consumption 
is  about  00,000  tons  per  annum. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  port  is  decreasing,  caused  by  the  direct 
importations  from  the  other  West  India  islands  which  were  formerly  supplied  from  this  island. 
No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  decreased,  also  from  the  same 
cause,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  other  nations. 

No.  21.  The  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  islands  might  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  mail  line  of  steamers  between  this  port  and  New  York. 
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Nearly  all  the  West  India  merchants  visit  Europe  once  or  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  their  goods,  and  congregate  at  this  island  to  meet  the  European  steamers.  These 
vessels  are  usually  from  1C  to  20  days  in  making  the  voyage  from  this  to  Southampton,  and 
charge  from  §200  to  $240  passage.  A  good  American  built  steamer  could  make  the  trip  to  New 
York  in  5  days,  and  $50  as  passage  money  would  amply  pay.  The  trip  then  from  New 
York  to  Europe  is  made  in  ten  days  and  at  expense  of  only  $100.  The  saving  of  expense,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  New  York  and  other  American  markets  would  attract  the  entire  trade  and 
travel,  and  throw  a  vast  sum  of  money  into  the  United  States  that  now  finds  its  way  to  Europe. 
Could  such  a  line  be  connected  with  the  New  York  and  European  line  of  steamers,  the  success 
would  be  inevitable,  and  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  these  islands  promoted  to 
an  incalculable  degree.  The  tariff"  or  duty  on  coffee  introduced  into  the  United  States,  not  direct 
from  the  country  of  its  growth,  operates  as  a  prohibition  to  the  shipment  of  that  article  from 
this  port.  This  branch  of  trade,  though  never  of  primary  importance,  was  at  one  time  con 
siderable.  A  modification  of  the  tariff  in  this  instance  would  revive  that  trade. 

No.  25.  There  is  no  other  article  that  could  be  sent  from  this  island  to  the  United  States  to 
greater  extent  than  at  present. 

No.  26.  Merchants  of  the  United  States  might  send  to  this  island  advantageously  domestic 
cottons,  bread  stuffs,  beef,  pork,  lard,  coal,  lumber,  rope,  and  sail  cloth. 

No.  27.  American  vessels  now  participate  in  all  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  this  island, 
without  any  legal  or  other  restrictions. 

No.  28.  St.  Thomas  merchant  vessels  use  the  same  description  of  boats  as  are  used  by  American 
vessels  ;  there  is  no  demand  for  boats  here. 

No.  29.  The  steamers  belonging  to  the  English  Royal  Mail  Company  make  this  island  their 
depot  for  coaling.  Their  routes  areas  follows:  From  St.  Thomas  to  Southampton,  twice  a 
month;  from  St.  Thomas  to  Tampico,  Mexico,  once  a  month;  from  St.  Thomas  to  Jamaica, 
twice  a  month;  from  St.  Thomas  toDemerara,  twice  a  month;  from  St.  Thomas  to  Carthagena, 
Chagres  and  Greytown,  twice  a  month;  requiring  eleven  steamers  to  perform  the  service,  one 
of  which  is  always  kept  at  this  port.  The  "Curlew,"  an  English  steamer,  makes  monthly 
trips  to  New  York,  touching  at  Bermuda.  The  mail  is  carried  between  this  and  St.  Croix  on 
a  schooner,  (tri-weekly,)  owned  by  the  colonial  government. 

No.  30.  Vessels  are  not  insured  at  this  island.  Insurance  is  effected  either  in  Europe  or 
America. 

No.  31.  Danish  vessels  are  not  armed  in  time  of  peace;  in  war,  letters  of  marque  and  com 
missions  as  privateers  are  issued.  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  learn  how  captures  are  disposed  of. 

No.  32.  I  have  obtained  the  foregoing  information  from  the  governor  of  the  island,  collector 
of  the  port,  harbor  master,  merchants,  and  from  observation. 

No.  33.  There  are  no  books  or  pamphlets  or  reports,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  find,  touch 
ing  the  aforesaid  subjects. 
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St.  Thomas  marine  repairing  sli^) — rates  for  hauling  up  vessels. 


Tonnage  of  vessels. 


For  the  first  day.     For  each  of  the 
next  five  days. 


For  each  of  the 
following  five 
days. 


For    every    day 
after  11  days. 


50  cents  per  ton.     25  cents  per  ton      20  cents  per  ton.  15  cents  per  ton. 

j  60 do 25 do j  20 do 15 do 

j  70 do 20 do j  17* do 15 do 

|  80 do 20 do 17J do 15 do 


Sixty  tons  and  up  to  200  tons 

From  200  tons  and  up  to  300  tons 

From  300  tons  and  up  to  400  tons 

From  100  tons  and  up  to  500  tons 

From  500  tons  and  up  to  600  tons 90 do 20 do 


17J do 15 do 


Vessels  from  600  tons  to  be  taken  up  by  special  agreement. 

Vessels  are  measured  according  to  American  custom-house  measurement. 


Vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  St.  Thomas  during  the  year  1852. 


Total. 


Nationality. 


No. 


Tons. 


812 


170,427 


CLEARED. 


No. 


835 


Tons. 


United  States  

368 

69  490 

361 

68,451 

Great  Britain  

190 

42  293 

208 

49  971 

France  

112 

23  696 

101 

21  883 

Holland  

9 

2  357 

g 

2  171 

Spain  

7 

916 

5 

1  396 

Hamburg  ..  .  .  _   . 

43 

12  168 

40 

10  915 

Geneva  

12 

2  417 

13 

2  718 

Bremen  .... 

9 

2   601 

7 

1  888 

Sweden  .  . 

7 

1  920 

5 

1  396 

Denmark  .         .   . 

35 

8  706 

63 

14  348 

St.  Thomas  

20 

3  863 

24 

4  323 

179,460 


Vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  St.  Thomas. 


Class. 

Vessels  over  20  and 
under  50  tons. 

i 
Vessels  over  50  and      Vessels  over  100 
under  100  tons.              tons  burden. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons.               o. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Sloops  

3 
3 

89 
138 

3 
9 

8 
5 

89 
641 
2,156 
1,722 

Schooners  

4 

256                2 

g 

247 
2,156 
1,722 

Brigs  

Barques  

5 

6 

227               4 

256               15 

4,125 

25 

4,608 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY 


SWEDEN   AND   NORWAY. 


STOCKHOLM. 

C.  D.  ARFWEDSON,  Consul. 

FEBRUARY  20,  1854. 

Having  now  collected  as  much  information  as  possible,  respecting  your  circular  of  8th 
October,  1853,  I  transmit  to  you,  herewith,  my  answers  to  the  same.  These  answers  are 
certainly  not  so  complete  as  I  should  have  wished,  but  such  as  they  are,  they  have  required  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  collect  materials  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  in  a  country  like  Sweden,  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  procure  such  information  to  be  depended  upon. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rules  are  according  to  the  regulation  of  20th  August,  1840.  Length 
multiplied  by  breadth,  and  its  product  by  the  "height  of  depression,"  the  sum  to  be  divided 
by  eight  different  numbers,  (corresponding  with  eight  classes,  in  which  all  vessels  must  be 
ranged,)  the  application  of  either  depending  on  the  kind  and  shape  of  the  vessel.  The  result 
is  the  number  of  "heavy  lasts"  which  the  vessel  may  easily  carry,  each  such  last  being  equal 
in  weight  to  5,376  American  pounds.  Ship  builders  calculate  after  the  "displacement,"  imagin 
ing  the  water  line  when  empty  and  when  loaded  ;  they  have  no  other  rules. 

No.  2.  The  official  documents  issued  to  vessels  are  according  to  the  royal  ordinance  of  1st 
March,  1841. 

1.  Bihlbref  and  Matarbref,  issued  by  the  city  authorities. 

2.  Fribref,  issued  by  the  Eoyal  Board  of  Commerce. 

3.  Sjomansrulle,  or  shipping  articles,  issued  by  the  shipping  office. 

Bihlbref  find  Matarbref  are  two  documents  relating  to  the  building  and  measurement  of  the 
vessel,  and  contain  about  the  same  thing  as  the  American  register.  Fribref  is  a  document 
only  stating  that  the  vessel  is  Swedish,  and  belongs  to  a  certain  individual  in  Sweden. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  only  by  letters  of  sale. 

No.  4.  No  foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Swedish  built  vessels  in  the  foreign  or 
internal  trade,  or  in  coasting. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels,  before  they  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Swedes,  must  first 
undergo  such  a  repair  in  Swedish  ports  that  the  cost  thereof  exceeds  the  value  of  the  vessel 
before  the  repair  was  commenced. 

No.  6.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  Sweden,  in  1852,  was  15  steam  vessels,  of  535  horse 
power,  and  75  sailing  vessels,  of  3,662  tons. 
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No.  7.  The  greater  part  of  the  vessels  are  built  of  fir  ;  in  Stockholm,  however,  and  more  so 
to  the  south  of  that  city,  many  ships  are  built  of  oak — that  is  to  say,  the  frame,  the  planking 
in  and  outside,  with  exception  of  the  wales,  which  are  generally  of  fir  ;  the  between-decks  and 
deck's  planking  are  always  of  fir,  and,  in  later  years.,  the  deck  beams  likewise,  the  oak  becoming 
scarce.  Oak  timber  is  imported  from  Prussia,  and  mostly  for  the  royal  navy ;  the  Swedish 
oak  is  rather  scarce.  Private  dock  yards  use  very  little  but  of  the  latter  kind.  Price  of  such 
timber  in  the  dock  yards  was  about  30  cents  to  40  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  of  fir  15  cents  to  20 
cents  per  cubic  foot.  Oak  timber  is  free  of  duty.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  fir  grown 
to  the  south  of  Stockholm  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  lasts  long,  which  is  not  the  case  with  fir 
grown  about  Gefle,  and  in  still  higher  latitudes. 

No.  8.  Fir  is  always  used  for  lower  masts  and  bowsprits,  sometimes  also  for  lower  yards  and 
topmasts  ;  the  rest  of  the  spars  are  made  of  pine.  The  same  observation  as  to  quality,  as  stated 
in  the  foregoing  number  ;  a  fir  spar  from  the  tracts  of  Westervik  and  Calmar  wearing  and 
lasting  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  one  from  north  of  Gefle. 

No.  9.  Copper  or  composition  metal  is  now  generally  used,  for  all  vessels  trading  with  other 
countries,  to  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ballast  mark ;  sometimes  as  high  as  the  water  line  when 
loaded.  Price  for  copper  nails  about  25  cents  per  pound,  and  for  composition  about  18  cents 
per  pound. 

No.  10.  Since  the  year  1844,  Muntz's  yellow  metal  has  generally  come  into  use,  and  is  put 
on  as  high  as  a  foot  above  the  ballast  mark,  above  which  vessels  intended  for  the  tropic  naviga 
tion  adopt  a  wooden  sheathing  reaching  somewhat  higher  than  the  water  line  when  loaded. 
The  price  of  this  metal  was  in  1852  about  $495  per  ton,  but  has  since  risen  considerably. 

No.  11.  Seldom  is  any  other  seasoning  used  than  drying  of  the  timber  when  put  in  frame, 
for  which  purpose  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer  is  generally  taken  advantage  of;  so  that 
it  often  takes  \\  to  2  years  for  getting  a  good  vessel  completed,  which  may  then  last  for  a  great 
many  years.  This  sound  maxim  has,  however,  of  late  been  much  deviated  from,  not  to  the 
benefit  of  shipping. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  In  the  royal  navy  yards  there  are  some  depositories  of  timber,,  but  in  the 
private  dock  yards  there  are  very  few. 

No.  14.  The  materials  for  caulking  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States — nothing  but  the 
usual  oakum,  pitch,  and  rosin  ;  but  the  Swedish  pitch  is  considered  far  superior  in  quality  to 
the  American. 

No.  15.  For  standing  and  running  rigging,  tarred  hemp  is  used — the  hemp  imported  from 
Russia  ;  for  braces,  manilla  rope  is  sometimes  used. 

No.  16.  The  sails  are  made  of  hemp  duck,  mostly  manufactured  at  Gothenburg. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  peculiarities  of  rig  in  Swedish  vessels. 

No.  18.  Iron  cables  are  now  generally  used  for  ground  tackle,  the  Swedish  anchors,  manu 
factured  at  Soderfors,  in  Sweden,  being  considered  the  best  in  the  world.  Heavy  anchors  and 
chains  are  used,  so  that  Swedish  vessels  seldom  go  adrift — at  least  hold  on  longer  than  those  of 
other  nations. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  Swedish  vessels  as  to  shape  of  rudders,  &c.,  and  as  to 
mode  of  steering. 

No.  20.  In  general,  the  Swedish  vessels  are  worthy  of  great  confidence. 

No.  21.  They  were,  30  years  ago,  rather  clumsy,  strong,  but  slow  sailing  ;  in  latter  years  the 
shape  has  very  much  increased  the  speed. 
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No.  22.  They  carry  generally  very  large  freights. 

No.  23.  They  last,  fir  vessels,  upwards  of  20  years  ;  oak  vessels,  from  30  to  40  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  generally  natives,  some  Danes. 

No.  25.  The  workmen  at  the  dock  yards  are  paid  from  12  cents  to  75  cents  per  day. 

No.  26.  Ship  building  yards  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  on  the  coast ;  most 
vessels,  however,  are  built  in  Gefle. 

No.  27.  Private  docks  for  repairs  of  vessels  are  at  Stockholm  and  Norrkoping. 

No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  use  them,  on  same  conditions  as  the  Swedish. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways  within  my  consulate. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  stocks  on  which  Swedish  vessels  are  built,  or  in 
launching  them. 

No.  31.  The  materials,  &c.,  used  in  building  or  repairs  of  vessels  are  most  certainly  not 
superior  to  those  used  in  the  United  States. 

No.  32.  No  materials  used  in  America  for  that  purpose  can  be  advantageously  sold  here. 

No.  33.  No  materials  used  here  for  the  same  purpose  can  be  advantageously  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  sale. 

No.  34.  The  usual  charge  per  ton  for  building  vessels  is  from  $15  to  $30,  according  to  size 
find  quality,  and  for  bihl  and  bolfardigt,  that  is  to  say,  the  hull  masted  and  boats'. 

No.  35.  No  foreign  vessels  can  be  sold  here  unless  condemned. — (See  No.  5.) 

No.  36.  The  foregoing  information  has  been  received  from  practical  men  in  Stockholm. 

No.  37.  No  books  have  recently  been  published  in  Sweden  on  these  subjects  since  Chapman's 
treatise  on  ship  building,  which  was  published  in  the  last  century. 

No.  38.  Shipping  and  ship  building  are  rather  stationary  in  this  port,  but  considerably  on 
the  increase  in  other  ports  of  Sweden. 

No.  39.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  exists  much  interest  in  favor  of  the  introduction  into  my 
consulate  of  American  improvements  in  ship  building,  but  how  that  can  be  promoted  is 
difficult  to  say. 

No.  40.  See  No.  31. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  Swedish  merchant  service  was,  in  1852,  8,359. 

No.  2.  There  was  formerly  a  rule  in  Sweden  that  a  merchant  vessel  should  have  one  man  for 
every  "heavy  last  registered,"  so  that  a  ship  of  150  lasts  would  carry  a  crew  of  15  men,  master 
and  officers  included.  Later  improvements,  particularly  in  the  way  of  heaving  the  anchors, 
have  somewhat  diminished  the  number.  Still  there  is  a  great  difference  in  manning  the  trading 
vessels  in  Sweden  and  in  America,  the  Swedes  using  a  much  more  numerous  crew  than  the 
Americans.  The  officers  consist  of  the  master  and  first  officer,  (styrman,)  both  of  whom  must 
go  through  a  public  examination,  and  the  second  mate,  (kouchapel,)  who  is  not  obliged  to  be 
publicly  examined.  The  law  does  not  prescribe  any  examination  for  those  officers  who  trade 
only  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  North  sea  as  far  as  the  Elbe;  but  further,  an  examination  is  always 
required. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  used  when  going  into  or  out  of  port.     Foreign  vessels  bound  to  some 
Baltic  port  frequently  take  pilots  in  Elsinore  and  leave  them  there  when  returning. 
40  P 
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No.  4.  Supercargoes  were  formerly  employed,  but  now  very  seldom  ;  when  required  the  master 
is  now  also  the  supercargo. 

No.  5.  There  is  certainly  a  code  of  laws  respecting  seamen,  but  very  old,  bearing  date  of  1748. 
The  sea  law  is  still  older,  from  1667.  A  new  sea  law  was  proposed  in  1847,  but  has  not  yet 
been  published  by  the  government  and  the  diet ;  the  same  contains,  likewise,  new  regulations 
for  seamen. 

No.  6.  No  other  provisions  are  made  for  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen,  than  a  certain 
number  of  beds  being  always  provided  for  them  at  the  hospitals.  » 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  obtained  by  applying  at  the  shipping  office,  (sjmanshees)  in  each  port. 
No.  8.  Swedish  sailors  run  away  very  frequently  in  order  to  seek  foreign  service,  particularly 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.     The  Swedish  law  is  very  severe  for  such  offences. 

No.  9.  They  are  sometimes  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  a  Swedish  port,  but  they 
have  then  always  changed  their  names. 

No.  10.  The  rations  and  allowances  to  sailors  consist  of  5  pounds  bread,  1^  pound  butter, 
2  pounds  pork,  and  3  pounds  meat  per  week  to  each  man  ;  and  If  gill  pease  and  3|-  gills  barley 
per  day  to  each  man,  when  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  instead  of  which  each  man  receives,  when 
in  the  south,  \  pound  of  coffee  per  week.  Spirits  are  given  only  at  the  master's  option.  Wages 
are  forfeited  only  by  great  offences,  such  as  mutiny,  running  away,  &c.  Each  sailor  receives  a 
book  called  "Motbok,"  (of  which  is  annexed  a  copy,)  on  the  first  page  of  which  his  wages 
are  stated,  as  also  certain  rules  for  his  behavior  on  board.  The  same  rules  appear,  likewise,  on 
the  shipping  articles. 

No.  11T  Advances  of  one  month's  wages  are  always  made  to  seamen  when  shipped,  besides  an 
assignment  on  the  owner  of  the  vessel  (tracksedel)  for  every  other  or  third  month's  wages  to  be 
paid  to  their  wives  or  relations  at  home.  They  are,  moreover,  when  going  beyond  Elsinore, 
provided  with  clothing,  very  often  to  the  amount  of  a  couple  of  months'  wages. 

No.  12.  The  owners  of  vessels  are  responsible,  according  to  law,  to  bring  back  the  Swedish 
sailors  to  their  native  land,  but  receive  from  the  shipping  office  two  months'  wages  for  ship 
wrecked  or  sick  sailors,  when  these  latter  have  been  left  behind. 

No.  13.  No  system  of  discipline  prevails  in  the  Swedish  merchant  service,  but  everything 
depends  on  the  severity  of  the  master  and  officer. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Swedish  sailors  has  certainly  decreased  since  Sweden  lost  Finland, 
which  province  supplied  the  best  and  most  enduring  sailors  for  the  merchant  service,  being, 
besides,  nearly  every  one  a  carpenter. 

No.  15.  Native  sailors  are  obtained  from  all  parts  of  Sweden,  but  chiefly  from  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Blekinge.  No  apprentice  system  is  in  operation,  but  the  fisheries  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Baltic  are  good  schools  for  seamen.  Pilots  form  quite  a  distinct  class  from  seamen, 
and  are  under  the  superintendence  of  government  officers. 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  are  from  $6  to  $8  for  an  able  seaman,  and  from  $3  to  $5  for  a  youngster, 
per  month. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duties,  except  in  times  of  war,  but  they 
are  not  free  from  taxes. 

No.  18.  The  merchant  seamen  are  not  subject  to  conscription  or  impressment  in  naval  service, 
except  in  times  of  war. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  Swedish  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  native 
sailors,  but  the  crew  must  on  no  account  consist  of  more  than  one-fourth  foreigners. 
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No.  20.  The  general  character  for  intelligence,  activity,  and  skill  of  Swedish  sailors  is  very 
good.  As  to  that  of  the  officers,  see  No.  2. 

No.  21.  The  book  of  instruction  used  by  the  Swedish  merchant  sailors  is  principally  Klint's 
navigation.  Of  instruments  they  use  quadrants,  chronometers,  &c.,  by  no  means  superior  to 
those  in  the  United  States.  That  system,  in  both  the  American  and  English  merchant  service, 
which  keeps  the  sailors  working  the  whole  day,  and  leaves  them  to  sleep  at  night,  both  when  on 
duty  or  below,  is  not  approved  of  in  the  Swedish  merchant  service.  The  watch  is  changed  here, 
as  usual,  every  four  hours,  and  the  sailor  has  always  from  7^  to  9  hours  of  24  free  to  sleep,  or 
to  do  what  he  pleases  ;  but  nobody  is  allowed  to  sleep  when  his  watch  is  on  deck,  whether  he 
may  have  the  lookout  or  not. 

No.  22.  The  above  information  was  derived  partly  from  official  documents,  and  partly  from 
practical  men. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  lately  been  published  in  Sweden  on  the  aforesaid  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  TIL 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage,  in  1852,  of  Swedish  vessels  in  my  consulate  was:  in  foreign 
trade,  81,630  ;  coasting  trade,  17, 675;  internal  trade,  8,775. — (See  table  A.)  Of  those  used  in 
coasting  trade  many  are  on  other  occasions  used  in  foreign  trade,  so  that  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  these  vessels  differs  very  much  from  one  year  to  another. 

No.  2.  The  number  of  Swedish  vessels  entered  in  foreign  trade  was  4,154,  and  the  tonnage  of 
the  same  267,926  ;  but  these  numbers  are  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden. 

No.  3.   The  number  cleared  in  such  trade  was  3_,908,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  same  272,686. 

No.  4.  The  number  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  entered  into  ports  of  my  consulate  was  2, 
with  a  tonnage  of  830. 

No.  5.  The  number  of  other  foreign  vessels  entered  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden  was 
1,861,  with  a  tonnage  of  200,086. 

No.  6.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  and  number  of  Swedish  vessels  over  20  and  under  50 
tons,  see  table  A. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Swedish  vessels  is  exporting  Swedish  produce,  such  as  iron, 
timber,  deals  and  copper,  and  importing  such  articles  as  are  considered  necessary,  as  cotton, 
sugar,  coffee,  coals,  salt,  &c.;  freights  vary  much  from  year  to  year.  To  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  was  paid  as  low  as  $4  per  ton  and  as  much  as  $9  per  ton. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  The  chief  coasting  and  internal  trade  consists  in  carrying  Swedish  produce  from 
one  port  to  another. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  coasting  or  internal  trade. 

No.  11.  The  distinctions  as  to  foreign  countries,  with  respect  to  entering  or  clearing  foreign 
vessels,  are  very  great,  as  you  may  see  from  table  B.  The  privileged  vessels  belong  to  nations 
that  have  treaties  with  Sweden,  which  are  nearly  all  in  Europe.  Amongst  the  unprivileged  are 
France  and  others. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duties,  &c.,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  account  of  port  charges. — (See  table  B.) 

No.  13.  The  pilotage  is  charged  in  account  of  port  charges,  as  you  will  see  in  table  B.  The 
pilots  are  licensed,  arid  are  generally  to  be  relied  upon  for  safety. 

No.  14.  According  to  the  quarantine  laws  of  Sweden,  a  vessel  must  be  10  days  from  an 
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infected  place  or  5  days  from  a  suspected  one,  before  it  is  allowed  free  entrance  in  a  port.  The 
quarantine  charges  are  about  one  cent  per  ton  for  every  day  that  the  vessel  remains  at  the  quar 
antine  ground.  The  document  showing  that  the  vessel  has  been  the  stipulated  time  at  the 
quarantine  ground  costs  about  75  cents.  Bill  of  health  with  the  vise  of  the  Swedish  consul  is 
necessary  to  be  produced  from  the  port  from  whence  the  vessel  has  sailed. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  marine  hospitals,  but  each  port  has  generally  a  large  hospital,  where 
sick  American  seamen  are  admitted  by  applying  to  the  doctor.  The  expense  is  very  small, 
about  9  cents  per  day.  The  physicians  in  these  hospitals  are  usually  clever  and  experienced  men. 

No.  1C.  See  Queries  II,  No.  6,  which  answers  this  query. 

No.  17.  The  port  regulations  are  stipulated  in  the  printed  document,  table  C. 

No.  18.  No  other  regulations  exist  at  the  different  ports  of  Sweden,  as  to  the  landing  of  pas 
sengers,  than  that  their  passports  and  baggage  must  be  thoroughly  examined,  for  which  no  fees 
are  exa.ted. 

No.  19.  The  usual  charge  for  drayage  is  about  50  cents  per  day. 

No.  20.  The  engines  used  in  Swedish  steam  vessels  arc  nearly  all  made  at  Motala,  a  small 
town  situated  in  the  interior  of  Sweden.  Some  few  are,  likewise,  made  at  Stockholm,  and  at 
Gefle.  The  greatest  number  are  of  60-horse  power  and  thereunder,  and  some  few  of  120. 

No  21.  Fir  and  pine  wood,  obtained  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  mostly  used  as  fuel. 
The  price  varies  from  $1  to  $1  50  for  a  measure  called  "famn,"  being  one  fathom  in  height  and 
one  fathom  in  length. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  in  Stockholm  is  certainly  decreasing,  since 
the  merchants  in  the  small  ports  on  the  coast  commenced  to  carry  on  foreign  trade  on  their  own 
account  ;  formerly  all  such  trade  went  through  Stockholm. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  increasing  with  the  ports  in 
my  consulate,  particularly  with  Grefle,  which  place  now  imports  a  good  deal  of  cotton  direct 
from  New  Orleans,  and  exports  to  the  United  States  a  large  quantity  of  iron. 

No.  24.  The  best  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two  countries  and  strengthen  their  intercourse  will, 
according  to  the  general  opinion  in  Sweden,  be  a  reduction  of  some  importance  in  the  duty  on 
Swedish  iron. 

No.  25.  To  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  articles  but  iron  and  steel  that  Swedish  merchants 
can  send  to  greater  extent  than  at  present,  advantageously  to  both  countries. 

No.  26.   Cotton,  tobacco  and  rice,  sell  generally  very  advantageously  in  the  Swedish  markets. 

No.  27.  American  vessels  can,  certainly,  participate  here  in  some  foreign  carrying  trade,  but 
if  advantageously  is  rather  doubtful,  as  the  Swedish  vessels  take  very  low  freights.  As  to  the 
domestic  or  internal  trade  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  even  if  it  was  allowed  by  law,  that 
American  vessels  could  with  advantage  carry  on  such  trade,  which  requires  very  small  sized 
vessels. 

No.  28.  A  Swedish  merchant  vessel  of  200  tons  and  above  has  now  always  three  boats  on 
board,  a  long-boat,  a  skiff,  and  a  jolly-boat.  All  these  boats  are  built  in  Sweden  uncommonly 
cheap. 

No.  29.  There  are  different  mail  lines  of  steamers  from  ports  in  my  consulate,  both  to  foreign 
ports  and  along  the  c»ast,  viz  :  From  Stockholm  to  Lubeck,  to  Stettin,  to  Tornea,  to  Norrkoping 
and  Carlscrona,  to  Helsingfors,  to  Gottland,  and  from  Malmo  to  Copenhagen.  All  these  mail 
lines  belong  to  Swedish  companies,  mostly  in  Stockholm,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  to  Hel- 
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singfors,  which  belongs  to  Findland,  and  of  the  one  to  Copenhagen,  which  is  owned  by  a  company 
at  Malino. 

No.  30.  Vessels  in  my  consulate  are  mostly  insured  by  the  year  with  Swedish  mutual  insurance 
offices;  that  is  the  case  with  the  largest  number  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  Stockholm  and  G-efle. 
The  others  are  generally  insured  either  at  Hamburg  or  in  London,  and  most  of  the  small  crafts 
trading  with  the  interior  of  country  run  the  risk  of  not  taking  my  insurance. 

No.  31.  The  Swedish  merchant  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  be  armed. 

No.  32.  The  above  information  is  derived  partly  from  official  documents,  and  partly  from 
experienced  men. 

No.  33.  The  only  official  documents  published  in  Sweden  on  the  aforesaid  subjects  are  the 
yearly  report  of  the  Koyal  Board  of  Commerce. 

GOTHENBURG. 

ALEXANDER  BARCLAY,  Consul. 

MAY  31,  1354. 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  enclose  answers  to  the  different  queries  made  in  the  circular  dated 
October  8,  1853,  which  I  hope  may  be  satisfactory.  I  beg  leave  to  mention  that  it  has  taken 
more  time  than  I  expected  to  get  particulars  for  filling  up  the  tables  accompanying  the  answers 
and  to  procure  some  of  the  documents. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.   I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  object  of  measuring  ships  in  Sweden  is  to  find  how  many  lasts  of  heavy  goods 
the  vessel  can  carry.  One  heavy  last  in  Sweden  is  equal  to  18  shippounds  of  iron,  or  2  tons 
eight  hundred  weight  in  the  United  States.  I  enclose  a  translation  of  a  Swedish  measure  bill, 
and  a  printed  copy  of  the  law  or  regulation  about  measuring,  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and 
dated  20th  August,  1810,  and  which  contains  all  particulars. 

No.  2.  Official  documents  of  nationality  are,  register  and  measure  bill.  Translated  copies 
of  two  such  documents  are  subjoined. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  by  common  bills  of  sale. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  Swedish  vessels.  Before  the  register  is  granted, 
the  owner  or  ship's  husband  must  make  oath  that  no  foreign  subject  is  in  any  way  interested  in 
the  vessel. 

No.  5.  Foreign,  sailing  vessels  built  of  wood  can  be  imported  and  pay  duty,  viz:  under  50 
lasts  burden,  10  per  cent.,  and  50  lasts  and  upwards,  5  per  cent,  of  the  real  price  paid  ;  to 
which  are  added  some  other  dues,  which  in  Gothenburg  amount  to  3  per  cent,  more,  but  in  the 
other  smaller  towns  only  to  2  per  cent.  Vessels  on  payment  of  this  duty  can  get  Swedish 
ship  papers  on  oath  being  taken  that  they  belong  to  Swedish  subjects. 

No.  6.  Is  answered  in  table  A. 

No.  7.  Oak  and  fir  are  used  for  ship  building,  chiefly  Swedish.  Oak  costs  54  cents,  fir  27 
cents  per  cubic  foot. 

No.  8.  Masts  are  made  of  fir,  cost  80  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  spars  of  pine,  and  cost  40  cents 
per  cubic  loot. 

No.  9.  Copper  and  iron  are  used  for  fastening.  Copper  costs  22  cents  per  pound,  iron  costs 
2^  a,  4  cents  per  pound. 
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No.  10.  English  yellow  metal  is  now  mostly  used  for  sheathing  ;  it  is  imported  from  Hull' 
and  costs  28  cents  per  pound. 

No.  11.  Ship  timber  is  seasoned  here  in  the  common  way  used  in  the  United  States. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  We  have  no  public  or  private  depositories  of  ship  timber  ;  each  ship  yard 
keeps  a  stock  of  the  material  usually  wanted. 

No.  14.  Oakum  is  used  for  caulking  ;  costs  93  cents  per  20  pounds. 

No.  15.  Standing  and  running  rigging  are  of  the  same  kind  as  is  used  in  the  United  States. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  mostly  made  of  hemp  duck,  some  of  linen,  and  of  cotton  sail  cloth — all  of 
Swedish  manufacture. 

No.  IT.  The  rig  is  the  same  as  used  in  America. 

No.  18.  Anchors   and   cables,  tackle,  blocks,  &c.,  are  of  same   kinds  as  used  by   American 
vessels.     Anchors  and  chains  of  iron,  both  of  Swedish  and  of  English  manufacture. 

No.  19.  Swedish  vessels  have  same  shape  of  rudder   and  manner  of  steering  as  American 
vessels. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  Swedish  vessels  are  generally  considered  superior  as  to  safety,  and  sail  fast. 

No.  22.  Swedish  vessels  are  mostly  sharp  built,  and,  therefore,  do  not  carry  so  well  as  Ameri 
can  vessels. 

No.  23.  Fir  vessels  considered  to  last  10  years,  and  oak  vessels  18  years  or  more. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  all  Swedes. 

No.  25.  Shipwrights'  wages  are  from  26  to  54  cents  per  day. 

No.  26.  There  are  three  large  private  ship  yards  at  Gothenburg,  and  smaller  ones  at  every 
seaport  town  on  the  coast. 

Nos.  27,  28,  and  29.  There  are  no  docks  here.  One  is  building  at  Malmo.  A  ship  or  marine 
railway  is  building  at  Gothenburg.  Vessels  of  all  nations  repair  at  the  ship  yards. 

Nos.  30,  and  31.  'We  have  no  peculiarities  in  ship  building  or  launching,  nor  in  tools 
and  implements. 

No.  32.  Materials  for  ship  building  could  not  be  imported  here  with  advantage  from  the 
United  States  for  the  present. 

No.  33.  Swedish  iron  is  imported  with  advantage  from  this  to  the  United  States  for  ship 
building  on  account  of  its  superior  quality. 

No.  34.  Vessels  are  not  built  here  at  a  certain  price  per  ton  or  last,  but  at  a  round  sum,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

No.  35.  Foreign  vessels  are  salable  here  now,  and  4  Finlanders,  (Russian,)  of  from  300  to  500 
tons,  have  been  just  sold  at  Gothenburg  at  full  prices,  say :  one  fir  ship,  7  years  old,  coppered 
and  copper  fastened,  of  216  Swedish  lasts  burden,  for  about  $16,400  ;  one  ditto,  4  years,  iron 
fastened,  191  lasts,  for  $10,900  ;  one  ditto,  6  years,  iron  fastened,  sheathed  with  zinc,  165  lasts, 
for  $10,900  ;  and  one  schooner,  4  years,  iron  fastened,  93  lasts,  $6,200  ;  the  purchasers  paying 
the  duty.  I  think  that  some  good  strong  American  vessels  of  similar  sizes,  5  to  6  years  old, 
suitable  to  carry  iron,  lumber,  coals,  salt,  &c.,  will  sell  at  Gothenburg  to  advantage,  vessels 
being  in  demand  on  account  of  the  present  high  freights  ;  but  new  American  ships  would  be 
too  dear. 

No.  36.  I  have  obtained  my  information  from  respectable  ship  builders,  ship  brokers,  and 
others. 

No.  37.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  lately  been  published  on  ship  building  in  Sweden. 

No.  38,  Shipping  is  on  the  increase  this  year,  (1854,)  as  freights  are  high  and  vessels  wanted. 
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No.  39.  Swedish  ship  owners  and  builders  are  very  fond  of  adopting  foreign  improvements, 
particularly  American  and  English. 

No.  40.  Full  general  information  about  Swedish  shipping,  as  well  as  about  the  foreign  and 
internal  trade  of  Sweden,  can  be  had  in  the  printed  reports  made  to  government  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  the  year  1852,  which  are  distributed  gratis. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

• 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  number  of  sailors  in  the  Swedish  merchant  service,  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  year 
1852,  is  officially  stated  at  8,359,  serving  on  vessels  belonging  to  the  privileged  seaport  towns, 
navigating  1,050  vessels.  The  sailors  are  all  Swedes.  There  is  no  official  return  made  of  the 
number  of  sailors  in  the  coasting  or  in  the  internal  trade. 

NJ.  2.  There  is  no  rule  for  the  complement  of  crew  on  board  of  Swedish  vessels.  They  have 
much  larger  crews  in  proportion  than  American  ships.  The  duties  of  officers,  &c.,  are  the 
same  as  on  board  American  vessels. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  merely  employed  for  going  in  and  out  of  port,  not  for  voyages. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  not  employed  on  foreign  voyages. 

No.  5.  Sweden  has  a  regular  code  of  laws  respecting  seamen  and  all  maritime  matters,  called 
the  "sea  law" — it  is  very  old.  A  new  "sea  law"  has  been  proposed  in  the  Swedish  diet  now 
sitting  at  Stockholm. 

No.  6.  Sick  sailors  are  admitted  at  the  common  hospital. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  obtained  and  shipped  at  public  shipping  offices. 

No.  8.  Swedish  sailors  often  seek  employment  in  foreign  service,  particularly  in  American 
ships  ;  this  is  not  forbidden  by  law,  but  bond  must  be  given  for  their  return. 

No.  9.  Swedish  sailors  are  employed  in  vessels  trading  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

No.  10.  I  annex  a  list  of  rations  and  allowances  to  sailors  on  board  of  Swedish  vessels — one 
for  European  and  one  for  tropical  voyages.  Spirits  are  allowed  on  board  of  some  vessels,  but 
not  generally.  I  also  annex  the  form  of  Swedish  shipping  articles.  Wages  are  forfeited  by 
mutiny,  or  by  running  away. 

No.  11.  There  is  provision  made  by  law  that  there  must  be  certain  medicines  on  board,  but 
there  are  no  laws  about  clothing.  When  sailors  are  shipped  they  get  one  month's  wages  in 
advance. 

No.  12.  Owners  are  obliged  by  law  to  have  the  sailors  brought  home. 

No.  13.   Captains  are  allowed  to  give  sailors  lenient  punishment  for  small  offences. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  sailors  is  rather  decreasing,  as  many  run  away  from  Swedish  ships 
abroad,  where  they  get  much  higher  wages. 

No.  15.  Sailors  are  obtained  from  the  country  along  the  seacoast ;  their  primary  employ 
ment  is  farming,  fishing,  &c.  There  is  no  apprentice  system,  or  any  other  service  for  boys. 
Pilots  and  pilots'  apprentices  are  enrolled,  and  under  the  control  of  government. 

No.  16.  Most  of  the  sailors  in  the  navy  are  paid  by  having  the  use  of  a  cottage  and  some 
lands  ;  but  some  are  shipped  at  same  rate  of  wages  as  in  the  merchant  service,  and  entitled  to 
a  pension. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  not  exempt  from  military  duties  in  time  of  war,,  nor  from  taxes. 

No.  IS.  Sailors  are  not  subject  to  impressment  in  naval  service. 
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No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  Swedish  merchant  service  when  Swedes  are  not  to  be 
had. 

No.  20.  Swedish  sailors  are  considered  intelligent  and  steady.  The  mates  are  skilled  in 
navigation.  No  first  mate  can  be  shipped  that  has  not  taken  his  examination  according  to  law. 

No.  21.  The  theory  and  system  of  navigation  is  the  same  on  board  of  Swedish  as  on  board  of 
American  ships,  and  the  instruments  are  of  the  same  kind.  They  are  made  in  England, 
United  States,  and  in  Sweden.  It  may  be  «f  interest  to  mention  that  the  Swedish  government 
have  with  great  energy  entered  into  the  wishes  expressed  from  the  United  States  respecting 
Lieutenant  Maury's  valuable  discoveries  in  navigation,  and  have  had  journals  with  the  requisite 
directions  prepared  and  distributed  among  the  principal  seaport  towns  in  the  country,  to  be 
supplied  to  all  trustworthy  and  experienced  ship  masters  going  on  long  voyages,  on  their 
engaging  to  keep  these  journals  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  directions,  and  return  the  same 
on  their  coming  home. 

No.  22.  I  have  got  my  information  from  respectable  ship  owners,  captains,  and  others. 

No.  23.  A  valuable  book  has  been  published  by  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Petterson,  K.  N.,  first 
teacher  in  navigation  at  the  public  naval  school  at  Gothenburg,  entitled  c'Laro  Bokuti  Navi_ 
gations  Vetenskapen,"  and  printed  at  Gothenburg,  1853 — being  a  book  of  instruction  for  those 
that  wish  to  take  their  examinations  in  navigation  as  officers  in  the  royal  navy,  or  ship  captains 
in  merchant  service.  Cost  about  $1  25. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1  to  6.  Will  be  answered  in  the  annexed  tables. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Swedish  vessels  is,  that  they  carry  out  iron,  timber,  deals, 
and  other  Swedish  produce  to  England,  France,  and  other  European  countries,  to  the  United 
States,  Brazil,  Java,  Australia,  &c.,  &c.,  and  they  carry  home  cotton,  tobacco,  raw  sugar, 
coffee,  salt,  coals,  wines,  &c.5  &c.,  both  from  trans- Atlantic  and  from  European  ports.  Some 
vessels  remain  out  freighting  between  the  countries  above  mentioned  and  others.  The  present 
outward  freights  from  Gothenburg,  (in  March,  1854,)  are  $7  to  $8  per  ton  for  iron  to  New  York 
or  Boston  ;  £10  sterling  per  St.  Petersburg  standard  hundred  of  deals  to  Australia  ;  £2  10s. 
sterling,  per  ditto,  ditto,  to  London  ;  100  francs,  per  ditto,  ditto,  to  Bordeaux  ;  and  to  other 
ports  in  proportion. 

Nos.  8,  9,  and  10.  The  chief  coasting  trade  consists  in  the  transport  of  grain,  lumber,  salt, 
&c.,  from  one  seaport  town  to  another;  and  the  internal  trade  in  carrying  salt,  herrings,  and 
other  goods  on  the  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  into  the  interior,  and  bringing  iron,  timber,  deals, 
grain,  and  other  Swedish  produce  back  to  the  shipping  ports.  No  foreign  vessel  is  allowed  to 
partake  in  the  coasting  or  in  the  internal  trade. 

No.  11.  Foreign  vessels  of  all  nations  can  enter  and  clear  with  cargoes  orin  ballast  from  all 
parts  at  all  privileged  seaport  towns,  and  at  two  inland  towns  —  Carlstad  and  Jonkoping — that 
possess  similar  privileges.  Ves.sels  of  all  nations  are  allowed  to  pass  through  Sweden  by  the 
Go'the  canal,  entering  at  Gothenburg,  on  the  west  coast,  and  at  Soderkoping,  on  the  east  coast; 
but  they  are  not  to  trade  or  break  bulk  on  the  passage  through  the  country. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duty  and  all  other  dues,  pilotage  included,  at  Gothenburg,  for  an 
American  ship  of  300  tons,  or  170  Swedish  heavy  lasts,  amount  to  banco  rix  dollars  416  :  20,  or 
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about  $167  in   all,  as  nearer  specified  in  the  annexed  port  charge  account  for  a  vessel  of  that 
size : 

Port  charges  on  an  American  vessel  of  300  tons  register,  or  170  Swedisli  lasts,  from  the  United 
States  with  a  cargo,  and  bound  for  the  United  States  with  cargo. 


Tonnage  duty  inward,  at  12s.  per  last 

Do .outwards do 

Town  dues  inwards,  at  8s. - 

Do  —  outwards,  at  lls 

Pilotage  inwards,  (about) 

Do — outwards  ..do 

Light  and  beacon  money  inwards,  at  10s 

Do do outwards,  at  10s 

Protest  noted  -. 

Ballast  money . 

Measure  bill  .. 


Banco  R.  drs. 
42  24 
42  24 
28  16 
38  46 
18  00 
15  00 
35  20 
35  20 
1  00 
30  00 
18  32 


Harbor  master's  dues 

Peoples'  pass,  (12  men  in  all) 

Custom-house  clearance 

Extras 

Custom-house  officers ,  for  attendance  on  board 

when  discharging  and  loading,  (about)  — 

The  consul  for  certificate  to  custom-house,  &c. 

Brokerage  for  clearing  the  ship 

The  clearing  office  at  Klippa - 

Survey  on  the  ship's  hatches,  &c 


Banco  R.  drs. 

6  34 

13  28 

40 

6  32 

13  16 
10  00 
35  00 
4  24 
20  00 


416  20 


No.  13.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  pilots  for  every  district,  and  these  establishments  are 
all  under  the  control  of  government.  The  pilots  may  be  generally  relied  upon  for  safety.  A 
copy  of  the  printed  laws  and  regulations  will  accompany  this. 

No.  14.  Vessels  arriving  from  any  port  on  this  side  of  Cape  Fiuisterre  must  bring  bills  of 
health  attested  by  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  consul  at  said  port,  or  from  other  local  au 
thority  if  there  is  no  such  consul.  Vessels  from  all  parts  are  allowed  to  enter  lawful  ports  in 
Sweden,  but  must,  before  having  any  communication  with  the  land,  be  examined  by  the 
quarantine  officers,  who  will  direct  the  vessel  either  to  undergo  quarantine  at  "Kunjo,"  quarantine 
station,  or  otherwise,  us  the  case  may  be,  and  the  regulations  at  the  time  in  force  will  allow. 
The  quarantine  dues  are  as  follows  :  On  the  vessel,  3  skillings  banco, (a)  or  about  2^  cents  per 
heavy  last  measurement,  per  every  24  hours  the  vessel  is  under  quarantine.  On  the  goods, 
nothing  ;  for  persons,  if  they  have  been  taken  to  the  quarantine  hospital — for  the  captain, 
crew,  and  pilots,  24  skillings  banco,  or  about  20  cents  per  day  for  each  person  ;  for  passengers 
or  other  travellers  2  R-Th-Banco,  or  80  cents  do.  ;  one-half  less  for  children  under  15  years, 
or  for  servants.  For  quarantine,  officers  put  on  board  to  watch  must  be  paid  separate  per 
account,  attested  by  the  chief  of  the  station.  For  the  pratique  or  certificate  of  quarantine 
having  been  duly  performed  2R.  T.  B.,  or  about  80  cents. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  Sick  American  sailors  are  admitted  at  the  common  hospital  at  Gothenburg 
on  application  of  the  consul,  and  the  consul  becoming  answerable  for  payment  of  the  cost — 1^ 
R.  Banco,  or  about  60  cents  per  diem,  for  which  they  are  taken  care  of,  and  have  the  best 
medical  attendance. 

No.  1*7.  There  is  nothing  paid  for  using  public  moorings  at  Gothenburg.  If  the  vessel  lays 
at  a  private  wharf  the  owner  may  charge  a  trifle,  perhaps  2R.  Banco,  or  about  80  cents,  but 
generally,  he  makes  no  charge  if  she  has  business  there. 

No.  18.  Passengers  are  not  allowed  to  land  before  their  luggage  has  been  examined  by  the 
custom-house  officers.  No  fees  are  to  be  paid  by  passengers.  Passports  must  be  exhibited  and 
endorsed  at  the  governor's  office,  or  at  the  police  office  at  the  port  of  landing. 

(a)  The  banco  rix  thaler  —  48  skillings  —  39|  cents,  United  States  currency. 

41  P 
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No.  19.  There  are  no  public  stores  or  warehouses  at  Gothenburg,  but  the  storage  for  cotton 
in  private  stores  may  be  calculated  at  from  6  to  10  cents  per  bale  per  month,  and  other  goods  in 
proportion.  Lighterage  and  drayage  of  cotton  15  to  20  cents  per  bale,  according  to  distance  ; 
but  if  the  vessel  does  not  draw  more  than  12  feet  water  she  can  discharge  in  town  at  the  quay, 
and  the  lighterage,  or  about  10  cents  per  bale,  will  be  saved. 

No.  20.  The  engines  for  Swedish  steam  vessels  are  made  at  Motala,  Gothenburg,  and  other 
places  in  Sweden.  The  kind  used  is  low  pressure  engines,  of  from  1C  up  to  140-horse  power. 
Such  an  engine,  of  100-horse  power,  costs  about  $16,000.  Engines  can  be  imported  at  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent.,  and  3  per  cent,  other  dues. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  mostly  used  for  steamers  is  large  steam  coals,  imported  from  New  Castle 
or  other  English  ports.  They  cost  now  in  Gothenburg  about  GO  a  66  cents  per  barrel. 

No.  22.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  Gothenburg  is  rather  increasing.  All  vessels  get 
higher  freights  than  usual.  Our  principal  exports,  iron,  deals,  timber,  &c.,  are  in  demand, 
and  deals,  in  particular,  bring  very  high  prices.  The  import  trade  is  steady,  and  has  increased 
in  cotton,  raw  sugars,  coals,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  23.  The  direct  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  to  the  port  of  Gothenburg 
has  decreased,  and  most  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  States  and  Sweden  is  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  ships.  A  good  deal  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  American  produce,  is  now  imported 
here  indirect,  or  from  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  &c.,  and  all  by  foreign  vessels.  Goth 
enburg  is  the  only  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Sweden  which  has  an  American  trade. 

No.  24.  If  the  import  duty  on  iron  in  the  United  States  was  changed  into  a  fixed  rate,  and 
not  charged  ad  valorem,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  made  more  moderate,  that,  I  think,  would 
promote  the  commerce  and  navigation  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Sweden. 

No.  25.  Swedish  merchants  would  send  more  iron  to  the  United  States  if  the  duty  was 
reduced  and  the  consumption  increased. 

No.  26.  American  merchants  can  send  to  Gothenburg  assorted  cargoes  of  produce,  but 
principally  middling  and  good  middling  cotton,  which  often  brings  a  higher  price  here  than  at 
Liverpool. 

No.  27.  American  vessels  can  partake  in  the  carrying  trade  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  Brazils,  into  Sweden,  but  not  in  the  coasting  or  internal  trade  of  Sweden  ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  modification  of  this  law  can  be  effected  by  the  United  States  or  any  other  country, 
at  present. 

No.  28.  Swedish  merchant  vessels  generally  use  one  long  boat  and  one  small  boat.  The 
large  boat,  for  a  vessel  of  300  tons,  costs  $133,  and  for  the  small  boat  about  |53  is  generally 
paid.  I  do  not  think  American  boats  could  be  brought  here  and  sold  profitably  at  these  prices. 

No.  29.  There  is  a  line  of  English  steamers  running  once  a  week  between  Hull  and  Gothen 
burg,  and  a  similar  line  will  be  opened  this  summer  (1854,)  between  London  and  Gothenburg. 
A  Norwegian  post  steamer  runs  between  Christiana  and  Copenhagen  once  a  week,  touching  at 
Gothenburg.  One  or  two  Swedish  steamers  run  between  Gothenburg  and  Hamburg.  Four  or 
five  Swedish  steamers  are  coasting,  and  a  number  of  such  steamers  run  daily  to  interior  places, 
and  to  Stockholm,  by  way  of  the  Gotha  canal.  Most  of  the  Swedish  steamers  arc  on  shares, 
under  the  management  of  a  few  persons,  appointed  or  chosen  by  the  shareholders  as  directors. 

No.  30.  The  Gothenburg  vessels  are  generally  insured  at  Gothenburg,  in  the  Mutual  Insur 
ance  Company  of  the  Gothenburg  ship  owners.  This  institution  has  a  royal  charter  for  3 
years,  which  charter  will  be  renewed.  Insurance  is  taken  for  the  year,  reckoned  from  the  1st 
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of  April,  and  the  yearly  premium  is  from  4  to  G|  per  cent.,  according  to  the  class  of  the  vessel. 
Small  extra  premiums  are  also  paid  for  what  is  considered  extra  risks.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
return  of  part  premium  is  given  to  vessels  laid  up  at  Gothenburg  for  the  winter  months. 
The  losses  are  recovered  from  the  institution  according  to  the  rules.  The  accounts  of  the 
company  are  made  up  every  third  year,  and  the  profits  divided  among  the  ship  owners  that 
have  had  their  vessels  insured,  and  by  these  means  the  premiums  have  been  very  moderate  for 
the  time  ;  much  more  so  than  if  insured  elsewhere. 

No.  31.  Swedish  ships  are  allowed  to  be  armed,  and  can  have  letters  of  marque,  on  deposit 
of  a  bond  for  5,000  banco  dollars,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  prizes,  and  commissions 
for  privateers  are  not  granted. 

No.  32.  I  have  my  information  from  several  authorities,  experienced  merchants,  and  others. 

No.  33.  The  reports  to  government  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Sweden,  ("  Commerce  Colle 
gium,")  for  the  year  1852,  as  well  respecting  the  foreign  as  the  inland  trade  and  navigation, 
are  printed,  and  to  be  had  gratis. 
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AIX-L  A-CIIAl'ELLE. 

I .  C.  BATES,  Consul. 

APRIL  15,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  answers  to  the  first  of  the  three  series  of  questions, 
concerning  ' '  ship  building,  sailors  in  merchant  service,  shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c," 
addressed  to  mo  with  circular  of  the  State  Department  of  October  8,  1853.  In  doing  so,  I  deem 
it  proper  to  remark  that  this  consulate  is  an  interior  one,  having  no  seaports,  and  consequently 
that  almost  all  the  laws  and  regulations  concerning  its  navigation  are  found  among  the  laws 
and  ordinances  regulating  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine.  My  replies  are  confined,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  to  that  navigation,  for  the  reason,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  questions  are  chiefly 
addressed  to  me  concerning  my  consulate;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  our  consul  at  Stettin 
has  every  facility  for  replying  to  them,  in  their  application  to  Prussia  generally,  while  I  have 
none  whatever.  The  cases  where  I  have  seen  fit  to  depart  from  my  plan  are  where  the  questions 
had  reference  to  public  laws  and  ordinances  regulating  navigation  generally.  These  I  have 
translated  in  several  important  instances,  and  hope  they  may  be  found  useful.  The  answers  to 
the  other  questions  will  follow  shortly,  (a) 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  at  present  regulated  by  a  convention  of  the  states  upon 
its  banks,  signed  at  Mayence  on  the  31st  of  March,  1831,  with  sundry  modifications  and  supple 
mentary  articles  agreed  upon  since  by  a  board  called  the  "Central  Commission,"  vhich  is  estab 
lished,  and  its  powers  defined  by  title  9  of  that  convention.  The  legal  rules  for  measuring 
vessels  on  the  Rhine  are  contained  in  an  official  report  of  this  central  commission,  dated  June 
25,  1837,  No.  XIII,  supplement  3,  carried  into  execution  July  17,  1838,  by  an  article  10,  sup 
plementary  to  the  Rhine  navigation  convention  of  March  31,  1831,  and  approved  and  pro 
mulgated  (so  far  as  this  consulate  is  concerned)  by  Prussia  on  the  6th  September,  1838.  The 
Prussian  instructions  for  applying  these  rules  of  measurement  are  found  on  pages  39  et  seq.  of 
a  little  book  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  entitled  "  Rheinschiffahrts  Gesetze," 
with  a  translation,  (A.) 

No.  2.  On  the  Rhine,  the  only  papers  necessary  are  a  certificate  of  measurement,  delivered  by 
the  competent  authorities,  and  a  patent  belonging  to  the  captain,  authorizing  him  to  navigate 
the  Rhine.  Annexed,  marked  B,  is  an  original  certificate  of  measurement  and  a  copy  of  the 

(a) Never  received  at  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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form  of  patent,  marked  C,  with  a  translation  of  each.  For  sea  going  vessels,  the  circular  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  of  April  16,  1845,  addressed  to  Prussian  consuls,  declares  the  papers 
which  a  Prussian  ship  should  have,  to  he — 1st,  a  certificate  of  construction,  which  must  be 
delivered  by  the  competent  Prussian  judicial  authorities,  and  which,  to  he  entirely  perfect, 
should  contain  information  how  and  where  the  vessel  was  built,  the  name  of  the  ship  and  of  the 
owner  or  owners,  the  title  of  acquisition  which  constitutes  the  ownership,  and  a  certificate 
attesting  that  the  owner  or  owners  are  Prussian  subjects;  2d.,  a  certificate  of  measurement, 
delivered  by  a  Prussian  authority,  and  determining  the  capacity  of  the  vessel ;  3d.,  a  muster 
roll,  indicating  the  number,  names,  and  nationality  of  the  persons  who  are  on  board  and  who 
form  a  part  of  the  crew.  The  most  important  of  these  three  documents  is  declared  to  be  the 
certificate  of  construction,  since  it  proves  the  vessel  to  belong  entirely  to  Prussian  subjects. 
Enclosures  D,  E,  and  F,  are  forms  in  use,  with  translations. 

No.  3.  On  the  Rhine,  by  bill  of  sale.  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  particular  form  of 
document.  It  is  required  that  notice  should  be  given  of  the  sale  to  the  Rhine  commissary, 
who  notes  it  upon  the  patent.  Generally,  for  all  matters  touching  the  transfer  of  vessels,  the 
Code  de  Commerce  of  France  is  in  force. — Art.  1951,  et  seq.  With  regard  to  sea  going  vessels, 
I  find  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Prussia  which  regulate  their  transfer,  except  an  article,  No.  1395, 
part  II,  title  8,  of  the  Allgem.  Landrecht  which  refers  to  another,  placing  them  in  the  same 
condition,  as  to  purchase  and  sale,  as  other  articles.  The  circular  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  of  April  16,  1845,  addressed  to  Prussian  consuls,  says:  "  It  is  necessary  that  mention 
should  be  made  in  the  register  (beylbrief )  of  the  present  owners  of  a  vessel,  and  consequently 
that  any  change  in  the  ownership  should  be  added  to  it ;"  and  it  adds,  "  it  is  more  especially 
necessary  that  the  formality  should  be  strictly  fulfilled,  in  order  that,  in  case  a  Prussian  ship,  or 
any  part  thereof,  should  be  sold  to  any  one  not  a  Prussian,  (which  would  deprive  it  of  its 
fundamental  condition  of  nationality,)  such  vessel  may  be  prevented  from  continuing,  on  the 
ground  of  its  register  being  delivered  by  Prussian  authorities,  to  navigate  under  the  Prussian 
flag,  and  enjoy  in  foreign  ports  the  privileges  to  which  Prussian  ships  are  entitled.  On  this 
account  it  is  required  of  all  Prussian  consular  agents  (as  is  done  by  the  competent  authorities 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom)  that,  in  all  cases  where  they  learn  that  a  Prussian  vessel,  or 
any  part  thereof,  has  been  sold  by  the  owner,  they  shall  insert  in  the  register  of  the  vessel  in 
question  an  official  notice  concerning  this  sale,  in  which  notice  the  new  owner  shall  be  named  ; 
and  in  case  the  new  owner  of  the  vessel,  or  of  any  part  of  her,  is  not  a  Prussian  subject,  they 
shall  add  expressly  to  the  said  notice,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  alienation,  the  vessel  no 
longer  forms  a  part  of  the  commercial  marine  of  Prussia,  and  that  she  has  lost  the  right  hence 
forth  to  carry  the  Prussian  flag."  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  regulations  requiring  the 
interior  authorities  to  take  note  of  such  sale  or  transfer. 

No.  4.  I  know  of  no  law  of  Prussia  which  forbids  foreigners  to  purchase,  own,  and  employ, 
Prussian  built  vessels  in  the  foreign,  coasting,  and  internal  trade,  though  they  cannot  carry 
the  Prussian  flag.  To  do  this,  they  must  be  owned  entirely  by  Prussian  subjects,  as  before 
stated.  There  are,  however,  certain  incorporated  companies  at  Cologne,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Rhine,  owning  many  river  boats,  and  one  or  two  sea  going  vessels,  and  the  stock  of  these 
companies  is  certainly  owned  in  part  by  foreigners. 

No.  5.  On  the  Rhine,  they  are  allowed  to  be  owned  on  the  same  terms  as  native  built  vessels. 
I  know  of  no  distinctions,  except  the  following:  A  steamboat  built  in  a  foreign  country,  (Bel 
gium,  for  example,)  duly  measured,  and  having  a  Prussian  captain,  provided  with  the  necessary 
patent  for  navigating  the  Rhine,  might  enter  the  river  and  sail  on  it,  on  the  same  terms  as  any 
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Prussian  boat ;  but  if,  in  process  of  time,  any  repairs  were  required  which  rendered  the  import 
ation  of  parts  of  machinery  necessary,  import  duty  would  be  charged  upon  them  ;  and  if 
boilers  or  old  parts  of  machinery  were  taken  out  and  landed  for  repairs,  import  duty  would 
be  charged  upon  these.  Much  expense  and  inconvenience  are  therefore  attendant  upon  it.  As 
to  sea  going  vessels,  the  same  circular  of  April  16,  1845,  which  I  have  already  referred  to,  says 
' '  the  recognition  of  the  nationality  of  a  Prussian  ship,  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  government, 
depends  upon  no  other  condition  than  those  mentioned,"  (that  it  is  owned  entirely  by  Prussian 
subjects,)  "  and  particularly,  the  nationality  of  the  crew,  as  well  as  the  place  where  the  vessel 
was  built,  cannot  be  decisive  in  this  matter  ;  consequently,  when  ships  have  been  built  out  of 
the  Prussian  States,  and  have  belonged  to  freighters  of  other  nations,  as  soon  as  they  become 
entirely  the  property  of  Prussian  subjects,  they  can  obtain  by  their  naturalization  the  rights 
of  Prussian  ships,  saving  their  being  previously  brought  to  a  port  in  the  kingdom  to  be  mea 
sured  and  provided  with  Prussian  papers." 

No.  fi.  See  table  A,  annexed. 

No.  7.  Oak  is  principally  used  for  timber  and  planking  for  the  boats  on  the  Ehine,  and  pine 
for  decks.  It  comes  down  in  rafts  from  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Rhine.  Pine  is  also 
brought  from  Dantzic,  of  course,  free  of  duty,  and  from  Riga,  on  payment  of  the  usual  import 
duty.  Pine  planks  for  decks  also  come  from  Holland.  Oak  timber  costs  from  18  to  20  silver 
groschen,  or  45  to  50  American  cents  for  cubic  Rhenish  foot  of  12^  inches — llf  English — for 
square  timber.  Oak  planks,  2  inches  thick,  cost  12  Prussian  thalers,  or  $8  28,  per  hundred 
running  feet.  Pine  timber  costs  from  5  to  5^  silver  groschen,  or  12  to  14  cents  per  cubic 
Rhenish  foot  for  round  timber.  Pine  planks,  2  inches  thick,  4  silver  groschen,  or  10  cents  per 
foot  ;  1^  inches  thick,  3  silver  groschen  or  7^  cents  per  foot,  at  Rotterdam,  to  which  the  duty 
must  be  added.  The  duty  on  oak  timber  imported  is  1  thaler  per  last  of  75  cubic  feet ;  on  oak 
planks,  Jf  thaler  per  do.;  on  pine  timber,  1J-  thaler  per  90  cubic  feet  ;  and  on  pine  planks,  f 
thaler  per  90  cubic  feet.  The  quality  of  the  raft  timber  of  the  Rhine  is  very  fair,  but  the  best 
comes  from  Dantzic  and  Riga,  and  the  Baltic  generally. 

No.  8.  Pine  trees  of  the  country,  costing  12  to  14  cents  per  cubic  foot.  If  something  very 
superior  is  necessary,  it  is  brought  from  Dantzic. 

No.  9.  Iron  nails. 

No.  10.  There  is  no  copper  or  other  sheathing  used.  The  steamboats  on  the  Rhine  are  all  built 
of  iron.  The  freight  boats  are  commonly  made  of  double  thickness  of  two  inch  plank,  though 
many  of  them  are  also  of  iron.  There  are  belonging  to  the  tow  boat  company  of  Cologne  two 
sailing  vessels  of  300  to  400  tons,  which  go  to  the  Baltic,  and  have  been  to  America  ;  but  they 
are  made  of  iron,  and  are  furnished  with  what  they  call  movable  keels,  otherwise  centre  boards. 

Nos.  11  and  12.  None. 

No.  13.  There  are  many  common  timber  merchants,  but  no  large  depositories,  and  no  special 
regulations.  The  trees  of  the  forests,  covering  the  remote  hills  traversed  by  the  Rhine  and  its 
other  tributaries,  are  brought  down  in  single  trees  on  some  mountain  torrent,  whenever  oppor 
tunity  offers,  lashed  together,  and  floated  in  small  rafts  to  the  Rhine.  A  little  below  Ander- 
nach  the  Rhine  forms  a  large  bay,  and  here  these  small  rafts  are  united  in  several  layers  into 
an  immense  float,  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  broad,  firmly 
bound  together,  belonging  sometimes  to  a  great  number  of  stockholders,  and  worth  from 
$100,000  co  $150,000.  It  is  navigated  to  Dort  in  Holland,  and  there  broken  up  and  sold. 
42  P 
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No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum,  both  drawn  from  Holland  and  Hamburg.  Oakum  costs  5  silver 
groschen,  or  12^  cents  the  kilogramme. 

No.  15.  Hopes  made  of  hemp,  which  is  brought  from  Eussia  and  from  Strasburg.  They  cost 
about  11^  silver  groschen,  or  28  cents  the  kilogramme  for  all  kinds,  generally,  whether  tarred 
or  not.  Hopes  have  also  been  made  of  aloes  wood  brought  from  Algiers,  for  running  rigging, 
but  they  are  out  of  use. 

No.  16.  Of  linen  sail  cloth  from  Westphalia,  costing  from  8  to  20  thalers  the  piece,  of  60 
Cologne  annes,  29  inches,  wide  ;  or  say  $5  50  to  $14,  the  piece  of  40  English  yards,  30  English 
inches  wide.  The  price  of  the  best  qualities  used  for  the  Rhine  boats  is  from  $7  to  $10  the 
piece. 

No.  17.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  rig  of  vessels  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of 
those  on  the  Rhine.  They  look  more  like  schooners  and  sloops  than  anything  else.  I  doubt 
not  they  are  peculiar,  hut  I  question. whether  there  be  any  decided  advantage  in  them.  They 
merely  use  their  sails  for  going  before  the  wind.  As  for  Prussian  sea  going  vessels^  I  never 
saw  one. 

No.  18.  Common  iron  anchors,  with  large  flukes,  made  in  the  country.  Iron  cables,  made  in 
the  country,  and  also  received  from  England  and  Holland  ;  tackle  and  blocks,  ordinary  ropes  in 
wooden  or  iron  blocks,  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ruhrort  on  the  Rhine. 

No.  19.  The  rudders  are  very  large,  and  suited  to  the  Rhine  navigation. 

No.  20.  They  are  very  safe. 

No.  21.  The  steam  vessels  built  at  Ruhrort  compare  very  favorably  with  similar  boats  built 
in  France,  England  or  Belgium  ;  though  they  are  very  slow  compared  with  the  boats  on  the 
Hudson.  The  rate  of  speed  on  the  Rhine  for  steam  vessels  up  is  about  six  English  miles  per 
hour,  down,  about  twelve  English  miles  per  hour,  for  passenger  boats ;  tow  boats  ascend  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  mile  the  hour. 

No.  22.  They  seem  to  be  built  for  nothing  else  than  to  carry  as  much  as  possible. 

No.  23.  Wooden  boats  last  twenty  years  ;  wooden  steamboats,  12  to  15  years.  Iron  boats 
were  introduced  on  the  Rhine  some  12  or  15  years  ago,  and  are  good  still. 

No.  24.  In  Prussia,  master  shipwrights  are  required  to  be  examined,  and  only  such  as  have 
passed  their  examination  are  allowed  to  build  sea  going  vessels.  They  are  all  Prussians.  In 
the  interior  they  are  all  Prussians  also. 

No.  25.  Sixteen  silver  groschen,  or  40  cents  per  day  ;  on  the  Rhine,  at  Ruhrort,  from  G 
o'clock  a.  m.,  to  G  p.  m.,  deducting  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  and  a  half  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  for  coffee,  at  4  o'clock ;  the  workman  boards  himself. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  public  ship  building  yards  at  all,  and  no  private  ones  except  for  steam 
and  sail  river  boats  ;  of  these,  there  are  a  good  many  small  ones  along  the  Rhine  for  building 
wooden  boats.  The  largest,  and  the  only  one  for  building  steamboats,  is  at  Ruhrort,  and 
belongs  to  the  Messrs.  Haniel.  There  is  room  enough  to  build  four  steamboats  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  costs  about  100,000  thalers. 

No.  27.  None,  except  at  Ruhrort,  as  above. 

No.  28.  If  not  occupied,  they  are  allowed  to  use  that  at  Ruhrort ;  no  fixed  terms. 

No.  29.  None. 

No.  30.  At  Ruhrort  there  is  a  species  of  dock  into  which  the  water  flows  from  the  river.  The 
banks  or  sides  of  this  dock  are  an  inclined  plane,  and  on  this  plane  are  laid  large  grooved  oak 
timbers,  fifteen  feet  apart,  the  ends  of  which  reach  far  down  into  the  water.  A  kind  of  cradle 
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rests  upon  these  timbers,  which  slides  down  the  grooves,  and  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  pulleys 
and  capstan.     On  the  ways  the  boats  are  built  and  launched  sideways. 

Nos.  31,  32,  and  33.  I  cannot  answer  except  generally,  that  the  market  here  is  small ;  that 
all  tools  and  hardware  of  almost  every  description  are  manufactured  here  very  cheap,  and  though 
not  of  the  best  quality  as  compared  with  fine  English  cutlery,  yet  suited  to  the  habits  of  the 
workmen  of  the  country ;  that  the  intercourse  between  this  part  of  Prussia  and  the  United 
States  is  very  considerable  ;  and  that  there  is  probably  as  constant  an  exchange  of  productions 
as  is  found  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

No.  34.  There  is  no  building  of  vessels  by  the  ton.  Two  of  the  first  passenger  steamboats 
on  the  Ehine,  207  feet  long.  18i  broad,  and  9  deep,  cost,  with  boilers,  machines,  and  all 
equipments,  65,000  thalers,  about  $45,000. 

No.  35.  In  sailing  vessels  I  think  there  is  no  possibility  of  doing  anything,  and  I  don't  know 
that  anything  could  be  done  with  steamers  ;  but  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  if  we  could  have  a  few  of  our  river  boats  introduced  on  the  Ehine.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  them  here,  and  the  cost  would  be  an  objection  ; 
but  it  is  ajnatter  of  wonder  to  me  that  those  interested  in  the  subject  here  do  not  procure  our 
models  and  build  boats  like  them  ;  for  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  comforts  of  our 
American  river  boats  "and  those  found  in  the  steamers  now  on  the  Ehine,  to  say  nothing  of 
speed. 

No.  36.  The  answers  to  the  first  two  questions  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  laws  of 
Prussia,  and  official  circulars  and  instructions.  The  information  contained  in  the  others  is 
derived  principally  from  Mr.  Max.  Haniel,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  only  large  establishment 
for  building  vessels  in  this  consulate,  and  from  the  works  mentioned  in  reply  to  question 
No.  37. 

No.  37.  "  Handbuch  fur  Preuszische  Consular,  Bramte  Eheder,  Schiffer  und  Befrachter," 
Berlin  1847,  von  Eeimer.  1  volume,  718  pages,  a  very  valuable  book  ;  and  other  similar  works. 

No.  38.  On  the  increase,  for  no  other  cause  that  I  know  of  than  that  business  is  good. 

No.  39.  All  engaged  in  the  business  would  be  glad  to  introduce  anything  new  that  was  of 
great  advantage,  if  they  knew  what  it  was,  and  could  be  fully  convinced  of  its  being  so  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  inclined  to  risk  much,  and  the  only  way  would  be  for  them  to  go  and  see 
for  themselves. 

No.  40.  In  reply  to  the  first  five  questions  I  have  already  done  so, 
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STETTIN. 

FREDERICK  SCIIILLOW,  Consul. 

••» 

MARCH  6,  1854. 

In  compliance  with  your  circular  of  8th  October,  1853,  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to 
you,  enclosed,  such  information  as  has  been  in  my  power  to  give  and  to  procure,  partly  from 
statistical  reports,  from  official  sources  and  from  personal  knowledge. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  law  ordains  that  every  vessel  visiting  a  Prussian  port  be  measured  according  to 
the  existing  rules.  The  ship  builders  have  the  same  way  of  measuring  and  are  paid  per  last, 
measured  by  the  royal  custom-house.  A  last  is  4,000  Ibs.  Prussian  weight,  and  is  the  same 
with  the  steamers  as  sailing  vessels.  The  measurement,  according  to  Prussian  regulations,  is  as 
follows  :  1st.  The  length  of  the  vessel  from  outside  to  outside,  extending  from  stern  post  to  stem; 
2d.  The  greatest  outside  breath  of  the  vessel,  where  she  is  widest  in  the  range  of  her  wales  ;  3d. 
The  outside  forward  breadth  of  the  vessel  in  the  range  of  the  wales,  taking  off  one-twelfth  of  the 
length  from  the  point  of  beginning  of  the  same ;  4th.  The  backward  outside  breadth  of  the  vessel 
in  the  range  of  the  wales,  taking  off  one-twelfth  of  the  length  from  the  end  of  the  same ;  5th.  The 
middle  (average)  depth  of  the  vessel,  from  the  exterior  of  the  upper  deck  to  the  exterior  of  the 
keel;  6th.  With  steam  vessels  the  lengths  of  the  engine  and  coal  rooms  are  deducted  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  vessel  and  only  the  remainder  is  calculated  at  the  measurement ;  7th  and  8th. 
The  result  of  the  three  breadths  of  the  vessel  to  be  measured  must  be  made  out  even  to  inches  ; 
9th.  To  find  out  the  number  of  lasts  which  a  vessel  can  carry,  the  product  of  the  length,  greatest 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  vessel  (1,  2  and  5)  must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  corresponding 
with  the  form,  according  to  the  existing  tables  ;  and  the  obtained  product  divided,  after  striking 
off  the  four  last  numbers,  by  10,000;  if  the  struck  off  numbers  amount  to  more  than  1,000,  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  full  last,  as  for  example  :  The  length  of  a  vessel,  90  feet ;  greatest  breadth, 
26  feet  7  inches  ;  breadth  of  stem,  22  feet  4  inches  ;  breadth  of  stern,  23  feet  2  inches  ;  sum  of  both 
these  breadths,  45  feet  6  inches;  the  half  of  it  (arithmetical  medium)  22  feet  9  inches  ;  difference 
of  the  above  at  the  largest  breadth,  3  feet  10  inches  ;  the  depth  of  the  middle  hold  from  the 
upper  deck  to  the  keel,  14  feet  7  inches  ;  depth  of  the  forward  hold,  15  feet  8  inches  ;  depth  of 
stern,  15  feet  2  inches;  sum  of  the  three  depths,  45  feet  5  inches;  one-third  of  the  same,  15  feet 
1  inch  ;  thickness  of  keel — the  \  and  \  of  the  whole  number  of  feet  of  the  largest  breadth  to  be 
taken  as  inches,  average  depth  of  the  vessel  16  feet. 

Calculation,— Multiply  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth,  90  X  26rV  X  16  =  38,280  X  50 
makes  1,914,000  ;  take  off  the  last  four  numbers,  as  they  amount  to  more  than  1,000,  add  1, 
makes  192  lasts. 

Remarks. — It  must  be  observed  that  this  mode  of  measurement  has  proved  totally  erroneous 
in  measuring  sharp  built  vessels,  more  of  which  description  are  now  built  than  in  former  times  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  to  be  abolished,  and  a  new  law,  now  under  discussion,  to  be  substituted. 

No.  2.  A  register  (beilbrief)  as  per  following  copy  and  translation. 
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No.  3.  By  a  simple  declaration,  noted  upon  the  register,  before  the  court,  as  per  following 
form. 

No.  4.  No,  not  under  Prussian  colors  ;  under  foreign  colors,  they  are  treated  like  any  foreign 
built  vessel. 

No.  5.  Yes,  on  paying  5  per  cent,  duty,  besides  duty  on  iron,  chains,  and  anchors — enjoying 
every  privilege  of  a  Prussian  built  vessel. 

No.  6.  Thirty-three  vessels,  measuring  5,907  lasts,  7  lasts  being  equal  to  10  tons,  as  stated 
in  table  A. 

No.  7.  All  oak,  excepting  fir  deck  plank  ;  all  inland  or  Polish  timber,  the  latter  imported 
duty  free  ;  price  of  oak  from  13d.  to  l&d.  sterling  per  cubic  foot ;  very  good  quality,  but  not  so 
hard  as  English  or  Italian  oak,  yet  of  such  renown  that  the  English  ship  builders  on  the  east 
coast,  and  the  Danish,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  navies,  draw  their  supplies  from  this  port  and 
Dantzic,  and  even  the  English  admiralty  contracts  every  year  for  Dantzic  oak  plank. 

No.  8.  Prussian  and  Polish.     Masts,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  spars,  Is.  to  Is.  6cZ.  per  cubic  foot. 

No.  9.  Oak  and  fir  treenails,  and  iron  bolts,  cost  per  pound  3d.  English  sterling.  Fir  tree 
nails  £3  to  £4  sterling  per  100  ;  oak  treenails,  £5  to  £6  per  100. 

No.  10.  Within  the  last  5  or  6  years  some  copper-fastened  vessels  have  been  built;  but  they 
have  almost  invariably  been  coppered  or  sheathed  with  zinc  or  metal  in  England,  France,  or 
Belgium,  where  it  comes  cheaper,  although  government  allows  importations  of  such  material 
duty  free  for  this  particular  purpose. 

Nos.  11  and  12.  No. 

No.  13.  No,  except  a  small  stock  in  the  ship  building  yards. 

No.  14.  Price  of  pitch,  Id.  sterling  per  pound  ;  of  oakum,  3d.  to  4d.  sterling  per  pound. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  Common  rigging  chiefly  of  .Russian  hemp  ;  sails,  Kussian  and  Westphalian 
cloth.  Cost  of  standing  rigging  and  sails,  £40  to  £50  per  last :  10  tons  =.  7  lasts. 

No.  17.  No. 

No.  18.  Nothing  uncommon  ;  anchors  and  chains,  frequently  of  English  manufacture. 

No.  19.  No. 

No.  20.  No,  neither  way  ;  they  are  common  strong  built  vessels,  and  in  this  respect  not  infe 
rior  to  foreign  ships. 

No.  21.  In  general  not  as  fast  sailing  as  American  and  English,  as  they  are  chiefly  formed 
to  carry  large  cargoes,  except  that  small  proportion  built  for  the  trans-Atlantic  trade,  after 
American  models. 

No.  22.  They  carry  larger  cargoes  than  American  and  English  vessels. 

No.  23.  Eight  and  ten  years. 

No.  24.  Prussians. 

No.  25.  Wages,  2s.  6rf.  to  3s.  sterling  per  day,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic. 

No.  26.  Not  extensive  ;  private  yards  can  deliver  from  5  to  6  ships  per  annum  ;  in  Dantzic 
there  is  one  of  somewhat  greater  extent,  where  a  corvette,  handsome  and  well  finished,  has 
been  built  for  the  Prussian  navy. 

No.  27.  Only  one  dry  dock  in  Dantzic  since  last  year,  in  consequence  of  a  contract  with  the 
Prussian  navy. 

No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  may  use  the  same,  on  same  terms  as  inland  ships. 

Nos.  29,  30,  and  31.  No. 

Nos.  32  and  33.  None. 
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No.  34.  There  is  no  distinction  of  classes  in  the  best  yards  ;  iron-fastened  ships,  ready  for 
sea,  with  double  set  of  under  sails,  93  Prussian  dollars  per  last ;  copper-fastened,  but  not 
sheathed,  110  Prussian  dollars  per  do. 

No.  35.  No  sale  of  American  ships. 

No.  36.  Chiefly  from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience. 

No.  37.  No. 

No.  38.  After  being  neglected  for  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of  the  uncommon  low  freights 
and  constant  losses,  there  is  a  new  activity  in  all  building  yards  since  last  year ;  and  although 
26  Prussian  ships  were  lost  in  1853,  and  7  ships  sold  to  foreigners,,  the  Prussian  commercial 
navy  has  increased  by  26  ships,  of  4,960  lasts — 61  ships,  of  10,129  lasts,  having  been  built  in 
1853  ;  and  there  are  at  this  moment  52  ships,  of  about  13,000  lasts,  on  the  stocks  in  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic. 

No.  39.  Not  particularly,  though  the  American  model  is  the  favorite  one. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  In  the  foreign  trade,  8,221 ;  in  the  coasting  trade,  824,  all  natives,  as  specified  in  table 
B.  The  government  has  no  statistical  tables  in  which  the  sailors  in  coasting  trade  are  sepa 
rated  from  those  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  the  number  of  the  former  are  very  small.  The  sailors 
in  the  Prussian  service  are  all  Prussians,  with  such  exceptions  only  that  a  Prussian  vessel  in 
foreign  ports  may  be  compelled  to  engage  a  foreigner  for  a  voyage  or  two. 

No.  2.  Ships  of  100  lasts,  about  6  men;  150,  9  men  ;  and  above  150,  12  and  13  men.  Offi 
cers  are,  captain  and  mate  only.  There  is  only  one  steam  vessel  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Nos.  3  and  4.  No. 

No.  5.  The  penal  law,  (Allgemeines  Landrecht) ;  there  is  a  law  for  runaway  sailors  now  under 
discussion. 

No.  6.  No  particular  provision ;  they  are  taken  to  the  common  sick  houses. 

No.  7.  By  private  agreement  with  the  captains. 

No.  8.  Prussian  sailors  frequently  run  away,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  though  well 
aware  of  the  punishment  which  awaits  them  when  they  come  home. 

No.  9.  No. 

No.  10.  Victualling,  consisting  of  1  pound  beef,  J  pound  of  pork,  (per  day,)  peas,  dried  fish, 
potatoes,  bread,  (1  pound  per  day,)  and  a  dram  of  brandy  once  or  twice  a  day — cost  about  $2 
per  week.  Shipping  articles  herewith.  Wages  are  paid  on  return,  deducting  advances  made 
during  the  voyage  and  on  shipping. 

No.  11.  None  by  law,  but  there  is  generally  a  small  medicine  chest  on  board,  found  by 
the  captain.  For  outfit  of  clothes,  the  sailors  receive,  when  shipped,  two  months'  wages  in 
advance. 

No.  12.  No. 

No.  13.  The  common  law  ;  but  there  is  a  new  one  under  discussion  of  the  Chambers.  The 
captain  has  a  right,  in  case  of  mutiny  or  refusal  to  work,  to  order  corporal  punishment,  or  to  put 
the  men  in  chains  and  in  prison  during  the  voyage. 

No.  14.  Has  somewhat  increased. 

No.  15.  Chiefly  from   the  coast  of  the  Baltic.     Primary  employment  as  cabin  boys.     No 
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apprentice  system.  Sea  pilots,  appointed  by  government,  must  be  experienced  in  navigation, 
and  in  possession  of  certificates  of  examination  as  mates.  No  apprentices.  No  fisheries. 

No.  16.  From  $12  to  $14  ;  mates,  $20  to  $30  per  month.  No  uncommon  inducement  to 
enter  into  naval  service  ;  hopes  of  advance  in  character  and  wages  only.  Captains  receive  $30 
to  $35  per  month  and  2^  per  cent,  primage,  and  $6  allowance  per  month  on  shore  ;  in  the  royal 
navy,  three  years'  service,  at  $8  to  $10  per  month  for  sailors. 

No.  17.  No  exceptions  whatsoever. 

No.  18.  Subject  to  the  usual  military  conscription,  but  no  impressment  in  naval  service. 

No.  19.  Yes. 

No.  20.  Common  sailors,  in  general,  bear  a  good  character  for  intelligence,  skill  and  activity, 
and  are  mostly  better  instructed  in  schools  than  those  of  other  nations.  Officers,  all  of  whom 
are  bound  to  go  through  the  royal  navigation  schools  and  to  submit  to  rigid  examination,  are 
generally  well  skilled  in  navigation. 

No.  21.  Sailors  act  principally  upon  practical  experience,  till  they  go  to  the  royal  navigation 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  officers.  Officers  act  upon  the  theory  taught  in  those 
schools,  which  is  that  of  other  seafaring  nations ;  they  use  the  same  instruments,  and  procure 
them  chiefly  in  Berlin  or  here  ;  no  recent  improvements  of  any  kind. 

No.  22.  From  my  own  knowledge  and  public  authorities. 

No.  23.  Nothing  recently  published. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  \,  2,  and  3.  The  number  of  Prussian  sailing  vessels  in  this  consulate  in  merchant  service 
in  1852,  in  foreign  trade,  was  872,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  130,606  lasts  ;  the  number  in 
coasting  trade  was  379,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,004  lasts  ;  the  number  in  foreign  trade 
entered  was  1,452,  with  a  tonnage  of  80,149  lasts,  and  cleared,  1,211,  with  a  tonnage  of  74,958 
lasts. — (See  table  C,  annexed.) 

No.  4.  In  1852,  the  arrivals  from  the  United  States  were:  at  Stettin,  1  vessel  of  295  tons,  and 
at  Ko'nigsburg,  2  vessels  of  466  tons  together. 

No.  5.  The  number  of  vessels  of  other  foreign  countries  which  entered  in  1852  was  as  follows  : 
Stettin,  677  vessels,  of  48,513  lasts  ;  Pillau  and  Konigsberg,  556  vessels,  of  32,716  lasts  ;  Memel, 
367  vessels,  of  24,608  lasts  ;  Dantzic,  830  vessels,  of  57,081  lasts.— (See  table  C,  annexed.) 

No.  6.  According  to  table  annexed. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Prussian  vessels  is  with  Great  Britain  and  France  ;  less 
with  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  ports.  The  trade  with  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Russia,  is  of  less  considerable  importance.  At  Stettin,  for  instance,  there  have 
been  cleared  in  1852,  for  England,  180  vessels ;  France,  50  ;  Denmark,  30  ;  Russia,  25  ; 
Belgium,  3  ;  Holland,  6  ;  Sweden,  4  ;  Norway,  10  ;  and  entered  during  the  same  time,  from 
England,  280  vessels  ;  France,  20  ;  America,  5  ;  Russia,  45  ;  Denmark,  30  ;  the  Mediterranean, 
20.  The  voyage  from  England  to  Stettin  generally  occupies  1^  week,  and  it  is  a  rare  occur 
rence  that  it  is  accomplished  in  less  time  ;  from  France,  with  fair  wind  and  weather,  2  to  3 
weeks.  No  time  can  be  fixed  for  voyages  from  the  trans- Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  ports.  The 
summer  season  is  naturally  to  be  preferred  as  to  safety,  there  being  a  great  deal  of  heavy  and 
stormy  weather  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Freight  is  never  engaged  per  barrel,  but  per  quarter, 
ton  and  load  for  England  ;  for  France,  Holland,  &c.,  per  last.  Average  freights  from  Stettin 
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are:  to  England,  3s.  to  3s.  &d.  per  quarter  wheat ;  15s.  to  19s.  per  ton  bones  ;  12s.  to  15s.  per 
ton  rapeseecl  cakes ;  15s.  to  20s.  per  load  timber  ;  to  France,  30  to  40  francs  per  last  timber,  and  15 
per  cent,  primage  ;  to  Holland,  14  florins  per  last  timber,  and  20  florins  per  last  wbeat ;  to 
Denmark,  rix  b.  dalers  10  to  14  per  last  wheat ;  3  skg.  banco  to  4  per  cubic  foot  of  timber,  and 
5  per  cent,  primage  ;  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  6  rix  dalers  per  last  of  4,000  pounds  ;  to  Kussia,  15  to 
20  rix  dalers  per  last  merchandise.  It  is  not  customary  to  engage  freight  by  the  month,  or  per 
ton  or  per  voyage.  From  the  higher  Baltic  ports,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  more  of  the  above 
noted  rates  are  generally  to  be  paid,  and  3  to  5  days  longer  voyages. 

No.  8.  The  coasting  trade  consists,  principally,  of  merchandise  to  the  Prussian  ports  in  the 
Baltic,  with  return  cargoes  of  grain  in  small  coasting  vessels  ;  freights  about  5  to  6  thalcrs  per 
last,  and  is  of  no  great  importance. 

No.  i).  The  internal  trade  consists  chiefly  in  transporting  goods  to  Posen,  Berlin,  Breslau, 
Magdeburg,  &c.,  by  means  of  large  flats  of  20  to  30  lasts  burden.  Freights  are  generally,  to 
Posen,  5  to  6  thalers  per  last  of  4,000  pounds  ;  to  Breslau,  8  to  10  thalers  ;  to  Berlin,  4  to 
5  thalers. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade. 
No.  11.  The  charges  for  clearing  or  entering  foreign  vessels  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  domestic,   with  the  exception  of  French  vessels,  which  pay  double  dues  ;  2  thalers,  flag 
money,  per  last. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duties  and  light  money  for  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  vessels  amoun 
to  14  groschen  per  last  burden  for  laden  vessels  ;  coming  in  and  going  out  in  ballast  one-half  is 
only  paid.     Hospital  money,  \  silver  groschen  per  last ;  and  city  and  port  dues,  1^  silver  groschen 
per  last. 

No.  13.  The  sea  pilots  are  in  the  pay  of  the  government,  whereas  the  river  pilots  have  a 
legal  tax  for  their  dues,  and  are  liable  for  any  damage  a  vessel  may  sustain  during  their 
pilotage.  They  are  all  men  perfectly  to  be  relied  upon,  as  they  have  to  pass  very  rigid  exami 
nations  before  being  admitted  to  office.  The  taxes  are  2^  rix  thalers  per  25  lasts,  and  15 
groschen  additional  for  every  10  lasts  upwards. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  stipulated  by  law  for  vessels  coming  from  ports  where  contagious 
diseases,  as  the  plague  and  yellow  fever,  are  prevalent,  is  4  days,  which  can  only  be  remitted 
by  the  authorities  of  such  ports  afflicted  with  the  same  diseases.  Any  vessel  having  on  board 
people  sick  with  yellow  fever,  or  where  there  have  been  deaths  in  consequence  of  the  same 
within  10  days  of  her  arrival,  is  not  admitted  into  port,  and  must  go  to  the  quarantine  station 
in  Denmark  or  Norway.  The  vessel  has  to  pay  all  quarantine  dues,  which  consist  of  20 
groschen  per  dieru,  to  be  paid  to  the  watchmen,  who  are  also  to  be  furnished  with  the  same 
food  as  the  crew,  for  an  adequate  remuneration  ;  the  physician's  bill,  which  is  regulated 
according  to  a  tax  fixed  by  the  health  commissioner  ;  the  quarantine  certificate  and  the  legal 
stamp  affixed  thereunto  ;  the  wages  of  the  laborers  who  render  any  service  to  the  vessel,  such 
as  reconducting  the  pilot,  for  purifying  the  papers,  books,  letters,  &c.}  or  money,  amount  to 
5  silver  groschen,  for  which  they  furnish  the  material  for  the  latter  operation.  Vessels  are  not 
subject  to  these  regulations  if  furnished  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  viz  :  a  certificate  from  the 
authorities,  legalized  by  the  Prussian  consul,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence/ by  any  other  consul, 
stating  that  there  was  no  contagious  disease  in  the  port  or  the  surrounding  country  during  the 
sojourn  of  the  vessel. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  There  is  no  regular  marine  hospital,  but  sick  sailors  of  any   nation  are 
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admitted  into  the  city  hospital,  where  they  receive  the  very  best  attendance,   and  pay   7^ 
groschen  per  day,  including  the  medicine  furnished. 

No.  17.  Vessels  corning  in  have  their,  anchorage  below  the  city,  and  only  come  alongside  the 
wharves  after  they  have  been  entered,  for  which  there  is  no  separate  charge. 

No.  18.  If  a  vessel  arrives  in  port  with  passengers  the  captain  gives  notice  of  it  to  the  com 
missioners  of  shipping,  to  whom  he  also  presents  their  passports  ;  their  baggage  has  to  be 
examined  by  the  custom-house  officers,  all  free  of  charge. 

No.  19.  Storage  of  merchandise  is  generally  4  pfennings  per  last  [?]  a  month. 

No.  20.  The  engines  used  by  Prussian  steam  vessels  are  generally  made  in  England,  low 
pressure,  and  of  different  degrees  of  power,  which,  of  course,  regulates  the  price. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  generally  used  is  coal,  imported  from  Newcastle,  Cardiff,  &c.,  at  a  cost  of 
about  11.  thalers  24  to  30  per  last. 

No.  22.  The  commerce  of  the  provinces  on  the  Baltic  has  increased  considerably  by  the  great 
demand  for  grain  and  timber  for  England  and  France,  which  has  naturally  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  navigation,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  high  rates  of  freight  at  the  end  of 
the  last  year. 

No.  23.  All  commerce  and  navigation  with  the  United  States  have  been  decreasing  in  the 
the  latter  years.  The  importation  of  whale  oil,  which  was  very  considerable  in  former  years, 
having  entirely  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  prices  in  the  United  States.  We  only 
import,  at  present,  rice,  ashes,  rosin,  and  turpentine.  American  vessels  used  to  come  here  with 
colonial  sugar,  but  this  article  is  entirely  out  of  use,  since  all  the  refineries  in  the  Baltic  ports 
work  beet  root  sugar. 

No.  24.  None  for  the  present. 

No.  25.  Nothing  of  any  consideration  from  this  port. 

No.  26.  The  articles  named  in  No.  23  may  very  often  be  imported  to  advantage,  but  are 
naturally  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  they  are  generally  imported  for  account 
of  Prussian  merchants. 

No.  27.  No. 

No.  28.  Prussian  vessels  carry  the  same  number  and  kind  of  boats  as  vessels  of  any  other 
seafaring  nation,  according  to  their  size.  The  prices  average  from  40  to  150  thalers.  American 
boats  could  not  be  sold  here  to  advantage. 

No.  29.  Only  government  mail  packets  between  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen, 
and  besides  these  a  small  steamer  to  Riga,  and  a  line  of  boats  between  Stettin  and  KiJnigsberg, 
all  of  no  consideration. 

No.  30.  The  usual  mode  in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  The  insurances  are  effected 
as  far  as  three  insurance  companies  can  cover  the  risk  ;  the  remainder  is  covered  in  Hamburg. 
The  premium  here  is  regulated  by  the  Hamburg  tariff,  and  the  Prussian  insurance  companies 
have  adopted  the  Hamburg  insurance  laws,  and  are  bound  to  regulate  everything  according  to 
the  same. 

No.  31.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  arm  them  for  self  defence,  but  never  as  privateers, 
for  which  also  they  are  not  adapted. 

No.  32.   Chiefly  from  my  own  knowledge  and  public  authorities. 

No.  33.  None  which  interests  the  United  States. 

No.  34.  Nothing  of  any  particular  interest,  compared  with  the  above. 
43  P 
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BAVARIA. 

NUREMBERG. 

PHILIP  GEISSE,  Consul. 

JANUARY  1,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  of  annexing  answers  to  such  questions,  in  the  first  series  of  queries  to 
consuls,  as  have  any  hearing  upon  my  consulate.  I  am  sorry  that  Bavaria,  being  an  inland 
kingdom,  with  no  seaport,  no  vessels  either  public  or  private,  and  no  seamen  either  in  public  or 
private  service,  or  in  foreign,  coasting,  or  internal  trade,  I  am  afforded  so  little  opportunity 
of  becoming  useful  to  my  government. 

ANS  WEES. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

Nos.  1  to  7.  Although  Bavaria  cannot  boast  of  possessing  a  single  vessel,  either  national  or 
private — either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  service,  or  in  foreign,  coasting  or  internal  trade — she  is 
still  not  unimportant  in  the  maritime  world,  for  her  wood  for  ship  building  purposes,  annually 
felled  in  large  quantities,  finds  its  way  to  foreign  seaport  towns,  and  her  pine  and  fir  trees, 
and  European  oak,  are  exported  annually  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bamberg  and  from  the 
Fechtel  mountains,  on  rafts  down  the  Mayne  and  Rhine  to  Holland,  to  a  considerable  amount, 
and  are  there  sold  at  enormous  prices,  as  high  as  $1  per  cubic  foot.  A  single  tree  has  been 
known  to  bring  as  much  as  900  florins,  equivalent  to  $360. 

No.  8.  Pine  and  fir  trees  are  used  as  masts  and  spars,  and  the  best  are  felled  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Bamberg.  Oak  is  generally  used  for  their  dike  piles,  after  the  choice  wood  thereof 
has  been  first  selected  for  ship  timber. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  or  private  depositories  for  ship  timber  in  Bavaria,  but  the  Dutch 
have  their  agents  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  buy  it  up  for  Holland  ;  and  a  certain  Clausen, 
in  Amsterdam,  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  dealer.  A  great  quantity  of  wood  for  ship 
building  purposes  is  also  exported  by  canal  via  Nuremberg  to  Kitzingen,  and  thence  down  the 
Mayne  and  Rhine,  out  of  the  extensive  private  woods  of  Altdorf,  and  also  from  the  Spessert  and 
Steigerwald,  in  the  northwest  provinces  of  Bavaria.  Large  lots  of  like  wood  are  also  floated 
down  the  Mayne  and  Rhine  by  a  class  of  men  called  "  rafters,"  who  sell  their  wood  themselves 
in  Holland,  and  bring  back  money  or  grain  in  return. 

All  the  other  questions  in  Queries  No.  I,  I  can  only  answer  in  the  negative,  or  state  that 
they  are  not  applicable  to  Bavaria. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

Not  one  question  is  applicable  to  Bavaria,  as  there  is  not  a  single  national  or  private  seaman 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  either  native  or  foreign,  either  in  foreign,  coasting  or  internal  trade  ;  nor 
can  Bavarians  well  seek  foreign  service,  as  they  are  (without  distinction)  unexempt  from  military 
service  here  before  their  26th  year,  and  can  get  no  passport  prior  to  their  military  discharge. 

Answers  to  all  the  Queries  No  II,  I  can,  therefore,  only  give  in  the  negative,  as  they  are  not 
applicable  to  Bavaria. 
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QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  dec. 

No.  22.  The  commerce  with  the  United  States  is  considerably  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the 
increased  demand  for  all  articles  of  Bavarian  manufacture. 

Nos.  3  to  26.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Bavaria  is,  likewise,  (though  indirect, 
through  the  medium  of  Hamburg  aud  Bremen,)  considerably  on  the  increase  in  our  staple 
commodities,  such  as  rice,  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  and  tobacco  :  but,  if  a  treaty  could  be  made 
with  Bavaria,  lessening  the  duties  on  her  manufactures,  and  exempting  American  rice,  sugar, 
molasses,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  from  duty  here,  then  still  more  articles  of  Bavarian  manufacture 
would  find  their  way  to  the  United  States,  and  large  quantities  of  staple  commodities  could 
then  be  sent  to  Bavaria  direct,  to  considerable  advantage  to  our  merchants  ;  and  tobacco  of 
Bavarian  growth  could  then  be  driven  entirely  out  of  the  market,  it  being  so  very  inferior  in 
quality  even  to  the  poorest  American. 

All  the  other  questions  in  Queries  No.  Ill  are  not  applicable  to  Bavaria,  she  having  neither 
seaport  town,  nor  vessels  in  foreign,  coasting  or  internal  trade,  and  can,  therefore,  be  answered 
only  in  the  negative. 


SAXE   MEININGEN. 

SONNEBERG . 

Louis  LINDNER,  Consul. 

MARCH  9,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  of  enclosing  a  statement  relating  to  the  circular  instructions  to  consuls  and 
commercial  agents  of  the  United  States,  of  the  8th  October,  1853. 

STATEMENT. 

There  being  no  port  within  the  limits  of  this  consulate,  I  take  the  liberty  of  passing  those 
queries  that  relate  to  ship  building,  sailors,  shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c.,  and  have  the 
honor  of  giving  the  following  statement  to  some  of  the — 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  22.  The  general  commerce  of  this  duchy,,  or  of  this  place,  which  is  the  centre  of  said 
commerce,  has  from  the  beginning  until  now  increased  from  year  to  year  in  a  very  prosperous 
manner.  The  commerce  is  carried  on  in  leather,  woolens,  cotton,  musical  instruments,  toys  of 
every  description,  china,  glass,  iron,  stone,  willow  and  other  ware,  slates,  slate  pencils,  marbles, 
nails,  drugs,  colors,  tobacco,  wooden  ware,  &c.  The  soil  is  not  of  a  productive  kind  for  a«ri- 
culture,  and  quite  insufficient  for  the  proportionably  very  numerous  population,  which  depends 
entirely  upon  the  many  different  manufactures,  that  have  a  solid  and  healthy  foundation  in  the 
different  minerals,  and  in  the  woods,  which  are  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
manufacturers  are  intelligent  and  industrious,  and  improve  continually  their  factories  and  their 
goods,  and  the  merchants  are  most  enterprising.  The  goods  manufactured  here  are  exported 
to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  general  commerce  has,  at  least,  doubled  these  last  ten  years. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  increase,  as  every  country  that  enters 
into  the  family  of  commercial  nations  becomes  a  customer  of  the  manufactures  here.  A  railroad 
will  now  be  built  to  connect  northern  and  southern  Germany  on  the  shortest  line.  A  branch 
railroad  will  be  constructed  to  this  place  to  connect  it  with  the  different  German  railroad  lines; 
the  facilities  then  offered  to  transportation  will  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the  further  expansion 
of  commerce. 

No.  23.  The  United  States  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  principal  customers  of  the  manu 
facturers  and  merchants  here,  and  the  exportation  of  goods  manufactured  here  to  the  United 
States  has  always  been,  and  is  still,  on  a  very  prosperous  increase.  The  intercourse  with  the 
United  States  is  certainly  of  a  very  great  importance  to  this  place.  The  increase  of  exportations 
to  the  United  States  causes,  of  course,  an  equal  increase  in  importations  from  there  ;  and  this 
increase  shows  itself  a  great  deal  in  tobacco,  rice,  breadstuffs,  cotton,  and  different  manufactures, 
as  India  rubber  goods,  &c.,  some  of  which,  since  my  having  been  appointed  consul  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  been  anxious,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  to  make  known  to  the  importers 
here. 

Nos.  24,  25,  and  26.  To  give  a  brief  and  candid  statement  to  these  queries,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  this  country 
is,  to  reduce,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  other  important  interests  of  the  respective  countries,  the 
duties,  &c.,  on  the  different  goods  ;  the  benefits  of  measures  of  this  kind  will  be  felt  equally  by 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  United  States  and  those  in  this  place. 

No.  32.  Chiefly,  and  for  the  most  part,  from  my  own  knowledge,  acquired  during  many  years 
of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  this  country  ;  and,  so  far  as  this  would  not  suffice, 
or  as  I  wanted  a  confirmation  of  my  views,  from  the  information  given  to  me  by  many  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
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VIENNA. 

GEORGE  W.  LIPPITT,  Consul. 

FEBRUARY  4,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  herewith,  the  answers  which  I  have  prepared  to  such  of  the 
questions  contained  in  the  department  circular  of  8th  October  last  as  seemed  applicable  to  this 
consulate.  Information  respecting  Austrian  shipping  and  navigation,  of  the  local  character 
designated  in  the  circular,  if  obtained  at  Vienna,  will  relate,  of  course,  to  the  internal  navigation 
of  the  country,  and,  indeed,  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  on  which  Vienna  is  situated.  In 
fact,  as  the  right  to  navigate  the  Danube  by  steam  is  confined  to  a  single  company,  the  infor 
mation  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  circular  relates  almost 
entirely  to  this  company,  and  has  been  obtained  through  conversations  with  its  managing 
director  and  other  officers.  From  personal  observation  a  resident  at  Vienna  can  learn  very 
little.  The  workshops,  ship  yards,  &c.,  of  the  company  are  none  of  them  at  or  near  Vienna. 
Even  the  steamers  are  not  seen  here,  as  the  Danube,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  so  divided  by 
islands,  and  the  branch  on  which  the  city  is  situated  is  so  small,  that  the  navigation  is  inter 
rupted,  the  boats  from  Linz  stopping  several  miles  above,  and  those  from  Pesth  some  distance 
below  the  city.  The  company  to  which  I  have  referred  bears  the  title  of  "The  First  Imperial 
and  Royal  Privileged  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company."  It  has  a  capital  of  9,000,000 
florins,  divided  into  shares  of  500  florins  each,  all  of  which,  however,  are  not  yet  issued.  The 
shares  are  selling  in  the  market  here  for  620  florins.  The  present  charter  of  the  company  was 
obtained  in  1848,  and  extends  to  1880.  It  gives  them  the  exclusive  right  to  propel  boats  by 
steam  on  the  Danube  and  all  its  tributaries  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  state,  further,  that  application  was  made  some  time  since  by  the  United  States  charge  d'affaires 
at  this  court  to  the  proper  authorities  for  such  official  publications  as  would  furnish  the  more 
general  information  desired  by  the  department  in  relation  to  Austrian  shipping  and  trade,  and 
that  I  had  hoped  by  means  of  these  documents  to  prepare  statistical  answers  to  other  questions 
of  the  circular.  But  the  delay  so  often  attending  such  applications  has  been  encountered  in 
this  case;  and  as  it  is  almost  impossible,  Vienna  not  being  a  seaport,  to  obtain  the  desired  facts 
from  private  sources,  I  am  forced  to  content  myself  with  the  information  I  herewith  transmit. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1,  The  "Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company"  make  their  estimate  of  tonnage  accord 
ing  to  the  English  rules.  The  Austrian  government,  however,  determines  tonnage  by  different 
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rules.  These  I  am  unable  to  give,  as  the  officers  of  the  company  could  not  inform  me  what 
they  were,  and  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  to  which  application  was  made,  has  not  as  yet 
furnished  them. 

No.  2.  None. 

i 

No.  4.  Foreigners  can  be  stockholders. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels,  if  imported  for  the  use  of  the  company,  pay  a  duty  ot  2  florins 
30  kreutzers  per  ton. 

No.  6.  There  were  built  in  1852,  at  the  company's  yards,  12  steamers  of  from  200  to  300  tons 
burden  each,  and  40  barges  of  about  the  same  average  tonnage.  In  1853  the  same  number 
were  built,  and  among  them  were  8  steamers,  constructed  on  American  lines. 

No.  7.  All  the  vessels  of  the  company,  both  steamers  and  towboats,  are  of  iron.  Of  the 
woods  for  decks  and  cabins,  the  pine  is  obtained  from  Upper  Austria,  and  the  oak  from  Croatia. 
The  pine  costs  at  the  ship  yards  ;  one  shilling  (English)  per  cubic  foot,  the  oak  two  shillings. 

No.  9.  The  fastenings  are  of  iron,  obtained  from  Styria,  at  a  cost  of  15  florins  per  centner, 
112  pounds. 

No.  10.  It  is  not. 

No.  11.  None. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  such  depositories. 

No.  13.   None. 

No.  14.  Oakum,  made  by  the  company  from  old  ropes,  &c. 

No.  18.  The  anchors  and  cables  used  are  chiefly  of  English — some,  however,  of  Austrian 
manufacture. 

No.  19.  The  common  sea  rudder,  slightly  altered,  has  been  used.  Of  late,  the  American 
steamboat  rudder  has  been  introduced,  with  the  corresponding  steerage  apparatus. 

No.  20.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  safety.  Only  one  case  of  the  bursting  of  a  boiler  has  ever 
occurred,  and  that  on  trial,  in  1844  ;  no  life  was  lost. 

No.  21.  The  average  speed  of  the  steamers  through  the  water  is  from  10  to  15  miles  per 
hour.  The  boats  built  on  American  models  are  the  fastest,  but  have  not  as  yet  attained  the 
speed  of  the  river  boats  in  America. 

No.  22.  They  carry  from  50  to  200  tons  freight. 

No.  23.  From  4  to  5  years,  and  are  kept  in  service  for  25  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  mostly  natives.  Some  of  the  head  workmen  are  from  the 
Ehine. 

No.  25.  Wages  are  from  one  to  two  florins  per  day. 

No.  26.  There  is  an  extensive  boat  building  yard,  belonging  to  the  company,  near  Pesth,  at 
which  2,000  men  are  employed.  They  have  also  a  smaller  one  12  or  15  miles  below  Vienna, 
employing  300  men. 

No.  27.  All  repairs  are  made  at  these  yards. 

No.  32.  As  iron  is  the  material  of  which  the  river  boats  of  every  description  belonging  to 
the  company  are  made,  I  know  of  nothing  used  in  the  building  of  them  which  could  be  profit 
ably  imported  from  the  United  States. 

No.  39.  A  considerable  interest  exists  among  the  officers  of  the  company  in  regard  to 
American  improvements  in  river  steamers.  A  few  years  ago  the  chief  inspector,  who  has 
charge  of  the  boat  building,  was  sent  to  America,  and  the  result  of  his  visit  has  been,  that  all 
the  recently  built  passenger  boats  arc  ou  American  models.  They  are  so  advertised  in  the 
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papers,  and  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  cabins,  state-rooms,  &c. ,  are  spoken  of  as  great 
improvements.  On  the  lower  Danube,  especially,  where  passengers  pass  several  nights  on 
board,  the  introduction  of  these  boats,  with  their  as  yet  only  approximation  to  the  accommoda 
tions  and  comfort  of  our  river  steamers,  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  travel.  Besides  the  Danube 
itself,  the  company  own  boats  on  two  of  its  branches,  the  Theiss  and  the  Save.  On  these 
rivers,  however,  navigation  has  often  to  be  suspended  from  want  of  water. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  tabular  statements  desired,  for  reasons  already  mentioned. 

No.  2.  The  steamers  of  the  Danube  company  carry  usually  from  20  to  30  men.  The  officers 
consist  of  a  captain,  a  second  captain,  two  engineers,  and  two  pilots. 

No.  5.  There  is  no  such  special  code  as  far  as  the  hands  employed  by  the  company  are 
concerned. 

No.  6.  There  is  no  provision  other  than  that  the  company  itself  may  choose  to  make. 

No.  10.  The  only  fixed  ration,  I  was  told,  is  that  of  3  pints  of  wine  daily,  per  head. 

No.  11.  No  fixed  provision  of  the  kind,  and  no  advance  of  wages  is  made  by  the  company. 

No.  13.  Discipline  is  discretionary  ;  flogging  is  seldom  resorted  to. 

No.  15.  The  company  obtain  their  hands  chiefly  from  the  class  of  river  fishermen.  Seamen 
are  procured  from  Trieste  and  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  coast  generally. 

No.  18.  They  are  under  the  obligation,  which  affects  all  subjects  of  the  empire  without 
exception,  to  fulfil  a  prescribed  amount  of  military  or  naval  duty. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  company  have  now  in  service,  or  undergoing  repairs,  85  side  wheel  iron  steamers, 
whose  aggregate  tonnage  is  21,250.  They  have  also  275  iron  barges  for  freight,  averaging 
from  200  to  300  tons  each,  and  they  are  now  building  two  screw  steamboats. 

No.  9.  The  passenger  boats  of  the  company  run  up  the  Danube  to  Linz  ;  their  freight  boats 
still  further  up  to  Passau.  at  which  places  they  connect  with  a  Bavarian  line  to  Ratisbon  and 
the  head  of  navigation.  In  going  down  stream  the  steamers  are  8  hours  from  Linz  to  Vienna, 
12  hours  from  Vienna  to  Pesth,  24  hours  from  Pesth  to  Semlin,  12  hours  from  Semlin  to  Orsova, 
and  36  hours  from  Orsova  to  Galatz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  running  time  up  stream 
is  from  one-third  to  one-half  longer.  A  boat  leaves  Vienna  every  day  for  Linz.  and  one  for 
Pesth,  and  boats  arrive  daily  at  Vienna  from  each  of  these  places.  The  navigation  is  usually 
interrupted  for  some  weeks  in  winter  by  ice,  and,  occasionally,  at  other  seasons  from  the  low 
state  of  the  water.  At  Galatz  the  boats  connect  with  the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  for 
the  ports  on  the  Black  sea  and  for  Constantinople.  In  the  freight  boats  the  charge  for  common 
articles  of  merchandise  is  one-fourth  of  a  kreutzer  per  centner,  of  112  pounds,  for  every  German 
mile. 

No.  20.  The  engines  are  usually  obtained  from  England,  Switzerland,  or  France.     Recently, 

however,  one  has  been  imported  from  America.     They  are  either  oscillatory  or  beam  double 

engines  of  from  TOO  to  200  horse  power.     Their  cost,  delivered  to  the  company,  is  from  40  to  50 

pounds  sterling  per  horse  power,  and  the  import  duty  4^  florins  per  centner.     The  American 
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engine,  referred  to  above,  was  imported,  via  Bremen,  at  a  cost  of  some  20  per  cent,  less  than 
English  engines  of  the  same  power.  It  had  to  contend  at  first  with  a  strong  prejudice,  and  was 
not  placed  in  a  passenger  steamer  until  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  long  trial  on  one  of  the  towing 
boats.  It  has,  however,  worked  so  well,  and  at  such  a  saving  of  fuel,  that  there  is  reason  to 
hope  it  may  lead  to  further  purchases  in  the  United  States. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  used  is  bituminous  coal,  obtained  from  native  mines,  and  costs  one  shilling 
and  six  pence  per  centner.  About  15,000  tons  are  consumed  yearly.  The  cost  will  be  materi 
ally  lessened  by  the  increased  facilities  of  transportation  which  will  soon  be  provided. 

No.  22.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is,  or  rather  was,  steadily  increasing  with  the  develop 
ment  of  the  material  resources  of  the  empire,  especially  of  Hungary.  The  hostilities  now 
raging  on  the  Lower  Danube  have,  however,  given  a  check  to  trade  in  that  direction,  and 
inflicted  serious  losses  on  the  company. 

Nos.  24  and  25.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  with  the  United  States  in  Austrian 
manufactures,  chiefly  in  woolen  and  silk.  From  the  city  of  Vienna,  shawls,  musical  instru 
ments,  and  fancy  wares  form  the  chief  articles  of  export ;  and  so  far  as  the  proposed  modifica 
tions  of  the  tariff  favor  the  introduction  of  them  into  the  Union,  the  trade  may  be  expected  to 
increase.  The  quantity  of  goods  forwarded  this  year  is  rather  greater  than  last,  judging  from 
the  number  of  invoices  presented  at  the  consulate  for  legalization. 

No.  26.  An  attempt  was  made,  some  years  ago,  by  a  party  here  to  introduce  American 
agricultural  machines  and  implements  into  Austria,  and  during  the  past  year  another  person 
has  imported  quite  a  number  of  these  articles  from  the  United  States.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  if  a  fair  trial  can  be  secured  for  them  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  empire,  especially 
in  Hungary,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  are  favorable  to  their  employ 
ment,  a  steady  and  profitable  demand  for  them  may  spring  up.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  many  of  the  tools  and  articles  of  cutlery  used  by  mechanics  in  the  United  States,  as 
their  superiority,  in  point  of  adaptation  and  finish,  to  similar  implements  made  here  would,  it 
is  believed,  more  than  compensate  for  their  greater  cost.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  experi 
ment  which  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company  has  made  in  the  importation  of  an 
American  built  engine  for  one  of  their  boats,  and  its  highly  encouraging  result.  The  India 
rubber  packing  used  by  this  company  is  also  imported  from  the  United  States. 

No.  30.  The  Danube  company  are  their  own  insurers.  Two-and-a-half  per  cent,  of  the 
original  cost  of  a  boat  is  reserved  yearly  as  an  insurance  fund. 

No.  31.  The  steamers  are  not  armed,  but  a  certain  number  are  required  to  be  fitted  for  carry 
ing  guns,  and  can  be  taken  by  the  government  in  case  of  war. 
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HAMBURG. 

O.  W.  BENNETT,  Consul. 

SEPTEMBER  26,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  hereby  to  transmit  returns  required  by  circulars  of  October  8,  1853,  and 
March  15,  1854.  These  returns  would  have  been  more  complete  and  perfect  if  the  changes 
made  and  anticipated  in  the  office  had  not  delayed  the  commencing  thereof  till  late  in  the 
spring,  when  all  public  and  private  offices  are  overcrowded  with  affairs  ;  whilst  if  these  returns 
had  been  begun  during  the  close  of  navigation,  the  aid  from  public  and  private  sources  would 
have  been  more  perfect  and  efficient. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  dec. 

No.  1.  Take  the  length  of  the  ship  from  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem  to  the  after  part  of 
the  stern  post,  above  the  upper  deck,  the  breadth  thereof  at  the  broadest  part  above  the  main 
wales,  and  the  greatest  depth  at  the  pumps,  deduct  the  depth  from  the  length,  and  multiply 
the  remainder  by  the  breadth,  and  the  product  by  the  depth  ;  then,  the  last  product  divided  by 
either  93,  100,  or  107,  according  as  the  ship  is  built,  flat,  middle  sort,  or  sharp,  will  give  the 
tonnage  of  such  vessel.  At  Hamburg  the  contents  were  reckoned  according  to  last  (or  laster) 
at  6,000  pounds,  (each  last  being  equal  to  three  tons,)  so  that  the  above  divisors  would  be  280, 
300,  320.  If  the  ship  is  double  decked,  deduct  from  the  length  of  the  upper  deck  the  depth 
diminished  by  6  inches,  and  proceed  as  above. 

Example. — Suppose  the  length  of  a  double  decked  vessel  of  middle  construction  is  80  feet ; 
the  breadth,  24  feet,  and  the  depth,  12  feet:  What  is  the  tonnage?  From  the  length  from 
stem  to  stern  (80.0)  subtract  the  depth  diminished  by  G  inches,  (11.5,)  and  you  have  a  remainder 
of  68.5,  multiply  this  by  the  breadth,  (24,)  and  you  have  1644.0,  and  this  by  the  greatest 
depth,  (12,)  and  you  have,  for  contents,  19,728  ;  dividing  this  by  100,  gives  197.3,  as  the 
number  of  tons. 

The  American  manner  of  obtaining  tonnage  of  a  vessel  is  that  used  by  the  custom-house 
surveyors. 

No.  2.  By  the  register  issued  by  the  senate  ;  if  built  at  Hamburg,  by  the  certificate  of  the 
master  builder. — (See  letter  of  the  senate.  See  form  marked  letter  A.)  Certificate  (mess  brief)  of 
the  chief  harbor  master,  the  crew  list,  and  certificate  of  ship  inspector,  whose  certificate  also 
determines  the  class  of  insurance,  and  if  the  ship  is  fit  to  carry  passengers. 

No.  3.  By  the  certified  bill  of  sale,  the  oath  of  the  owner,  who  must  be  a  Hamburg  citizen, 
and  the  master  being  also  a  Hamburg  citizen. 
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No.  4.  No. 

No.  5.  Yes ;  it  makes  no  difference  where  a  vessel  is  built,  if  only  owned  by  a  Hamburg 
citizen  ;  the  only  privilege  a  Hamburg  built  vessel  has  is  exemption  for  the  first  voyage  from 
ship  dues,  (schifTszoll.) 

No.  6.  Not  more  than  4  to  6,  but  no  official  record  is  kept ;  most  vessels  sailing  under 
Hamburg  flag  are  foreign  built.  There  were  lost  and  sold  31  vessels;  bought  and  built  54  ; 
increase  in  the  year  23  vessels.  In  1853,  23  vessels  were  built  on  Hamburg  territory,  and  10  for 
Hamburg  account  abroad. 

No.  7.  Oak  ;  only  the  washboards  and  round  timbers  are  pine.  The  oak  comes  principally 
from  Prussia,  some  also  from  Hanover,  whence  it  comes  in  rafts.  Sawed  boards  and  scantlings 
cost  from  48  cents  to  58  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  knees  and  other  timber,  from  25  cents  to  30  cents 
per  do.;  quality  first  rate.  Pine  timber,  40  cents  to  42  cents  per  do.;  boards,  10  to  14  cents 
per  do. 

No.  8.  Pine  timber  from  Prussia,  costing  $1  90  to  $2  per  cubic  foot.  Pitch  pine  from  the 
United  States  has  been  tried,  but  not  been  approved.  It  is  believed  to  be  too  brittle  and  tears 
easily  ;  for  the  deck  it  is  believed  to  be  too  smooth. 

No.  9.  Iron  ;  there  is  no  chance  of  obtaining  the  wood  knees,  as  in  the  United  States  ;  cost 
per  106  pounds  $3  60  to  $4. 

No.  10.  Copper,  yellow  metal,  (Muntz's  metal,)  and  zinc  are  used.  Copper  comes  from 
England  and  Sweden,  cost  for  106  Ibs.  $28  50  to  $29  50  ;  Muntz's  metal  comes  from  England, 
cost  per  106  Ibs.  $12.  Zinc  comes  from  France  and  Belgium.  The  society  of  Vielle  Montagne 
(Belgium)  has  a  large  branch  agency  at  Hamburg,  (see  letter  B,  transmitted  hereby,)  cost  $7  30 
to  $7  50  per  106  pounds.  Bolts  (or  nails)  of  zinc  cost  somewhat  higher.  To  copper  a  ship 
will  cost  about  $1,440  to  $1,450.  Sheathing  with  yellow  metal,  $1,120  to  $1,125  ;  with  zinc, 
$336  to  $340. 

Nos.  11  and  12.  No. 

No.  13.  About  ten.  The  proprietors  are  wood  merchants.  The  wood  lies  principally  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  therefore  apt  to  suffer  by  the  overflow  of  the  river.  The  storage  and  wharfage 
is  paid  by  these  merchants,  according  to  agreement  with  the  owners. 

No.  14.  Good  prime  oakum;  on  the  deck,  the  first  caulking  with  tow,  to  prevent  false  sums, 
and  for  safer  caulking  ;  on  the  waist,  soft  pitch,  where  the  motion  of  the  vessel  produces  most 
wear.  The  oakum  is  manufactured  in  the  prisons,  by  the  convicts,  from  old  ropes.  Oakum 
costs,  per  106  Ibs.,  $2  50  to  $3.  Tar  and  pitch  come  principally  from  Prussia;  prices  have 
risen  high  since  the  war  with  Russia  ;  tar,  heretofore  costing,  for  200  Ibs.,  $3  40,  now  brings 
$6  ;  pitch,  heretofore  costing,  for  300  Ibs.,  $4  40,  now  brings  $4  40.[?] 

No.  15.  Eunning  rigging  of  Eussian  and  Manilla  hemp;  formerly,  per  100  Ibs.,  $9  50;  now, 
$15  48.  Standing  rigging,  Eiga  hemp,  now,  per  100  Ibs.,  $16  80  ;  formerly,  $10  50. 

No.  16.  The  sail  cloth  used  in  making  sails  for  Hamburg  vessels  is  made  out  of  hemp  and 
flax,  brought  from  England,  Holland,  Eussia,  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  The  sails  deemed 
best  are  those  made  from  Italian  hemp.  Cotton  sails  are  never  used.  The  price  varies  from 
$7  to  $17  50  for  a  piece  of  37$  yards.  Sail  cloth  is  as  cheap  at  Hamburg  as  at  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

No.  17.  None  ;  the  Hamburghers  imitate  the  American  manner  of  rigging. 
No.  18.  Anchors  and  chains  are  of  the  same  strength  as  the  English,  according  to  Lloyd's 
tables  ;  stronger  and  more  heavy  than  the  American  ;  otherwise  no  difference. 
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No.  19.  None  ;  the  Hamburghers  try  to  follow  tlie  American  improvements. 

No.  20.  The  Hamburg  ships  are,  if  not  more  safe,  deemed  very  safe  ;  they  are  built  under 
careful  supervision,  strongly  braced,  and  rigidly  inspected  by  the  ship  inspector,  kept  in  good 
trim  by  the  owners,  and,  therefore,  are  much  in  demand  abroad. 

No.  21.  The  Hamburg  vessels  do  not  come  up  to  the  clippers  of  the  Americans  ;  but  clippers 
are  also  now  built  at  Hamburg 

No.  22.  For  carrying  freight  the  Hamburg  vessels  will  compare  with  most  other  ships. 

No.  23.  A  well  built  Hamburg  vessel  should  not  want  repair,  of  any  importance,  for  12  or 
13  years.  After  a  throughout  repair  about  8  to  10  years. 

No.  24.  Hamburg  ship  builders  are,  with  one  exception,  born  in  Bremen — Hamburghers. 

No.  25.  Ship  carpenters  receive  (beginning  work  at  6  p.  m.  and  ending  work  at  6  p.  m.)  from 
70  to  74  cents  per  diem,  and  for  each  hour  of  over  work  they  receive  7  cents.  One-half  hour 
is  allowed  for  breakfast  and  the  same  time  for  dinner.  In  the  winter  season,  when  working 
only  from  daylight  to  dark,  the  wages  amount  to  60  cents  per  day.  They  are  engaged  by 
the  day,  by  the  master  builder.  Most  mechanical  trades,  at  Hamburg,  can  only  be  carried  on 
by  those  belonging  to  the  Guilds,  but  ship  builders  have  been  freed  from  this  restriction ;  yet  the 
master  builder  must  be  a  Hamburg  citizen  ;  the  journeymen  are  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

No.  26.  No  public  ship  building  yard.  Messrs.  Godeffroy  have  a  large  ship  yard  at  Stein- 
warder,  an  island  opposite  to  Hamburg ;  these  gentlemen,  however,  only  build  ships  for  their  own 
firm. 

No.  27.  There  is  but  one  dry  dock  on  Hamburg  territory,  belonging  to  ship  builder  Wehncke, 
built  by  R.  M.  Sloman,  esq.,  at  Steinwarder.  It  is  a  common  dry  dock.  By  making  use  of 
the  ebb  and  tide,  (5  to  6  feet,)  there  remains  to  clear  for  the  steam  pump  about  7  feet.  The 
charges  vary,  according  to  size  of  the  vessel,  from  $56  to  $76  ;  for  small  craft,  $17  to  $20  are 
charged  for  going  in  and  repairing  in  the  dock. 

No.  28.  The  nationality  of  the  vessel  makes  no  difference. 

Nos.  29,  30,  and  31.  None. 

No.  32.  Masts,  spars,  ship  knees,  yellow  and  white  pine,  lumber  for  decks,  and,  under  existing 
circumstances,  also  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin,  would  find  a  ready  market ;  but  this  depends  much  on 
the  rate  of  freight  from  America.  Hamburg  levies  no  duties  on  these  articles,  but  Hanover  levies 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem  at  Stade,  called  breinshausen  toll. 

No.  33.  None. 

No.  34.  Ships  ready  for  sea,  first  quality,  can  be  now  constructed  for  £14  to  £15  per 
English  register  ton.  Formerly  the  charge  was  only  from  £10  to  £11  per  ton.  The  expenses 
of  building  ships  are  getting  higher.  Small  vessels  are  contracted  for  at  a  rate  somewhat 
dearer  than  large  ships. 

No.  35.  American  vessels  would  be  preferred,  if  built  as  low  as  others,  before  any  other 
foreign  built  vessels.  Vessels  of  from  600  to  800  tons,  clipper  built,  would  sell  best  at  Ham 
burg.  Ships  are  mostly  bought  for  long  voyages  to  North  or  South  America. 

No.  36.  From  Captain  Hooge,  sworn  ship  inspector  of  the  insurance  company,  and  Mr. 
Wehncke,  ship  builder. 

No.  37.  German  works  on  the  subject  do  not  exist  ;  English,  French,  and  American  publica 
tions  only  are  in  use. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  is  on  the  increase  ;  the  reason  thereof  is,  the  extending  trade  of  Ham 
burg  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  which  the  shipping  of  Hamburg  is  not  sufficient. 
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No.  39.  The  greatest  interest  is  taken  by  Hamburg  in  tbe  manifold  improvements  in  ship 
building  in  America.  This  interest  would,  doubtless,  be  increased  by  a  direct  intercourse  with 
the  highest  commercial  authority  at  Hamburg,  viz:  the  Board  of  Trade  (Commerciunr,)  by 
similar  bodies  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the  best  American  works  on  the  subject  were  trans 
lated  into  German. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  tbe  Hamburg  merchant  service,  in  1852, 
amounted  to  about  5,500.  The  master  and  first  mate  must  be  citizens  of  Hamburg,  otherwise 
the  vessels  are  chiefly  manned  from  Holstein,  Schleswig,  Hanover,  and  Prussia.  The  native 
born  sailors  would  not  suffice  for  the  shipping  ;  most  natives  of  Hamburg  show  but  little  dispo 
sition  for  a  seafaring  life.  Hamburg  has  no  coasting  trade. 

No.  2.  The  pro  rata  number  of  sailors  on  board  of  Hamburg  ships  is  12  for  each  100  lasts, 
(300  tons,)  inclusive  of  the  master. 

No.  3.  All  vessels  coming  seawards  are  obliged  to  take  a  pilot,  and  receive  near  the  inlet  of 
the  Elbe  a  pilot  called  "  Admeralitats  Pilot,"  who  brings  the  vessel  to  the  "Boesch,"  40 
miles  from  the  port,  from  thence  to  Stade.  It  is  at  the  option  of  the  master  to  employ  a 
river  pilot ;  but  this  is  generally  done.  Outward  bound  vessels  are  not  obliged  to  employ  a 
pilot,  but  large  ships  seldom  venture  out  without  one.  Exhibit  C,  herewith  transmitted,  con 
tains  the  regulations  to  be  observed  by  shipmasters,  pilots,  &c.  For  regulations  concerning 
Cuxhaven  pilots,  see  Exhibit  D  ;  and  for  special  instruction  concerning  pilots,  see  Exhibit  E. 

No.  4.  None  are  usually  employed. 

No.  5.  There  are  laws  relating  to  seamen  in  the  merchant  service.  All  the  laws  and  regu 
lations  relating  thereto  are  printed  in  annexed  Exhibit  F,  which  also  serves  to  the  sailor 
holding  the  same  as  a  testimonial  of  his  conduct  whilst  on  board  of  a  Hamburg  vessel.  There 
is  now  before  the  senate  a  revised  law  regulating  seamen  ;  as  soon  as  passed,  it  will  be  trans 
mitted. 

No.  6.  Sick  and  disabled  seamen,  if  becoming  so  whilst  serving  on  board  Hamburg  vessels, 
are  to  be  supported  by  the  vessel ;  but  no  wages  are  paid  after  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital.  If 
becoming  sick  in  a  foreign  port,  the  sailor  must  be  provided  for,  and  a  passage  home  secured 
by  the  vessel  leaving  him.  Each  vessel  is  obliged  to  receive  from  the  Hamburg  consul  a  sailor 
to  be  sent  home  for  every  120  tons :  such  sailor  having  been  left  by  a  Hamburg  vessel  in  a 
foreign  port,  or  having  arrived  there  by  reason  of  shipwreck,  or  other  cause.  The  master 
receives  for  such  sailor  sent  home  by  the  consul  not  above  21  cents  per  day  during  the  passage 
to  Hamburg.  It  is  proposed  in  the  law  now  before  the  senate  to  exclude  sailors  affected  with 
venereal  diseases  from  the  benefits  of  the  above  cited  Jaw. 

No.  7.  By  application  to  the  water  shoat,  a  sworn  officer,  supervising  all  that  relates  to  the 
shipping  and  discharging  of  Hamburg  ships'  crews  ;  and  also  the  sailor  boarding  house  keepers 
and  so  called  shipping  masters. 

No.  8.  There  are  few  native-born  Hamburg  sailors:  but  there  is  no  law  preventing  their 
serving  on  board  of  foreign  vessels.  The  American  and  English  vessels  are  preferred  by  the 
Hamburg  sailor  on  account  of  wages  being  higher.  The  only  benefit  arising  to  a  native  of 
Hamburg  from  serving  under  that  flag  is,  after  6  years'  service,  exemption  from  military 
service. 
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No.  0.   Replied  to  by  answers  contained  in  No.  8. 

No.  10.  The  rations  are  fixed  by  law  :  each  sailor  is  to  receive  daily  1  pound  salt  meat,  (beef,) 
or  f  pound  of  pork,  A  pound  of  smoked  pork,  or  f  pound  of  fresh  fish  ;  but  these  are  to  be 
given  out  but  twice  each  week.  One  gallon  of  water  daily  ;  for  each  ten  men  one  extra  ration ; 
also  vegetables,  dried  peas,  beans,  or  flour  pudding,  of  the  last,  at  least  twice  a  week,  f  pound 
for  each  man  ;  seven  pounds  hard  bread  weekly,  per  man  ;  one  pound  of  butter  weekly,  per  man. 
If  fresh  butter  or  lard  for  cooking  is  not  procurable,  ^  pound  of  beef,  (fresh,)  or  f  pound  of 
niuoked  meat  is  to  be  allowed  for  each  ration.  Each  sailor  receives  also,  weekly,  one  ounce  of 
tea ;  five  ounces  coffee;  J  pound  of  sugar;  one  bottle  vinegar.  Each  ship  must  also  provide  10 
gallons  of  beer  per  head.  In  port,  fresh  meat  or  fresh  fish  is  to  be  served  out  at  least  twice  a 
week.  Herewith  are  transmitted  articles  of  shipping,  marked  Gr,  being  the  old  form,  and  H, 
the  new  form.  Half  a  month's  wages  are  forfeited  by  sailors  for  not  reporting  themselves  on 
board  24  hours  after  signing  shipping  articles ;  for  refusing  to  obey  the  master,  one  month's 
wages  ;  and,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment. 
For  sleeping  on  the  watch,  half  a  month's  wages  are  forfeited  ;  for  the  same  offence  a  mate  may 
be  broken ;  for  leaving  ship,  without  leave,  half  a  month's  wages  are  forfeited  ;  three  days' 
absence  without  leave  is  to  be  deemed  desertion.  The  master  is  allowed,  on  arrival  in  a 
foreign  port,  to  keep  in  his  possession  the  luggage  of  the  crew  until  the  sailing  of  the  vessel. 
Strange  sailors  or  others  cannot,  except  by  leave  of  the  master,  come  on  board.  Desertion 
is  punished  by  the  Hamburg  laws  by  imprisonment  from  3  months  to  one  year. 

No.  11.  No  law  exists  relating  to  medicines,  but  it  is  usual  for  the  Hamburg  vessels  to  carry 
a  medicine  chest.  One  month's  advance  wages  are  paid  for  European  voyages,  two  months' 
for  long  voyages. 

No.  12.  None  ;  only  when  a  vessel  is  sold  in  a  foreign  port  a  passage  back  must  be  provided, 
or  from  2  to  4  months'  extra  wages  must  be  paid  to  the  crew,  according  to  the  distance  from 
Hamburg. 

No.  13.  As  detailed  in  answer  No.  10. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  sailors  on  board  of  Hamburg  vessels  has  increased  with  the  tonnage, 
but  the  number  of  Hamburg  sailors  has  not  augmented  in  like  proportion.  The  only  increase 
arises  from  the  law  obliging  each  Hamburg  vessel  to  receive  an  appprentice  on  board  for  each 
150  tons.  These  places  are,  however,  mostly  reserved  by  the  master  for  his  relations,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a  place  on  board  ship  for  a  boy  not  having  been  to  sea  before. 

No.  15.  From  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  the  places  on  the  Elbe.  The  only  system  of 
apprenticeship  existing  is  detailed  in  answer  No.  14.  Fisheries  there  are  none  ;  pilots  may,  or 
may  not,  enter  into  the  merchant  service. 

No.  10.  Wages  for  first  class  sailors,  in  1852,  were  $8  50  to  $10  per  month;  for  second  class 
sailors,  $7  25  to  $8  37  per  month  ;  boys,  from  $2  80  to  $3  50  per  month.  Wages  are  now 
much  higher  and  on  the  increase.  Except  exemption  from  military  service  there  are  none. 

No.  17.  Not  according  to  any  specific  law  ;  but  as  all  who  have  less  income  than  from  $280 
to  §300  are  not  taxed,  but  few  sailors  pay  taxes. 

No.  18.  Hamburg  having  no  navy,  no  impressment  can  take  place. 

No.  19.  They  can. 

No.  20.  The  Hamburg  school  of  navigation  ranks  high.     Master  and  mate,  after  having 
passed  examination,  are  deemed  well  qualified  for  skill  and  seamanship.     The  sailors  from  the 
borders  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Schleswig  and  Holstein  coast  are  deemed  very  able  seamen. 
-15  P 
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No.  21.  There  is  a  navigation  school  established  by  the  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
merchant  service,  wherein  sailors  from  18  to  40  years  are  received  on  paying  an  entrance 
fee  of  $8.  For  this  they  are  readmitted,  gratis,  at  any  time  to  renew  or  complete  their  studies. 
It  is  found  objectionable  to  receive  young  men  in  the  school  before  they  have  been  to  sea,  as 
the  time  spent  at  school  would  be  lost  in  case  they  should  afterwards  be  found  unfit  for  sea. 
Sailors  are  admitted  at  all  times  when  their  ships  arrive,  as  they  could  not  afford  to  wait  half 
a  year  to  be  admitted  at  stated  periods  ;  but  on  this  account  their  progress  is,  and  must  be, 
very  unequal.  Two  or  three  classes  of  them  are  placed  under  assistant  teachers.  Particular 
attention  is  directed  to  nautical  observation  and  observing  lunar  distances  for  determining  the 
longitude,  and  to  let  the  seaman  work  his  own  observation.  The  nautical  instruments  are 
the  same  as  used  in  the  American  and  English  service,  as  sextant,  quadrant,  chronometers, 
azimuth,  compass,  barometers,  thermometers,  &c.  There  are  good  nautical  instrument  makers 
at  Hamburg.  The  chronometers  are  chiefly  imported  from  England.  The  title  of  the  works 
introduced  for  instruction  in  the  Hamburg  navigation  school  are  "  Handbuch  der  Schiffahrts 
Kunde,"  by  C.  Kiimcker,  and  on  the  longitudes  by  the  same  author.  When  the  pupil  has, 
during  the  space  of  from  6  to  9  months,  finished  his  studies  he  may  pass  an  examination  before 
four  examiners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If  passed  he  obtains,  on  paying  $8,  a  testimonial, 
(copy  herewith  enclosed,  marked  I,)  which  entitles  him  to  serve  first  as  mate,  and  also,  there 
after,  as  master,  on  board  of  Hamburg  vessels.  For  observation  of  improvements,  see  No.  23. 

No.  22.  From  C.  Eumcker,  chief  of  the  navigation  school;  his  works  detailed  in  No.  21  are 
the  only  books  in  use,  all  others  are  English  publications. 

No.  23.  I  believe  that  the  opening  of  the  merchant  service  on  board  of  our  ships,  without 
requiring,  as  is  now  done  by  law,  two-thirds  to  be  United  States  citizens,  would  be  a  benefit, 
and  enable  us  to  procure,  without,  as  I  may  say,  the  prevailing  habit  of  shipping  foreign 
sailors  under  American  protection,  a  better  selection  of  crews.  For,  as  long  as  we  are  obliged 
to  ship  foreigners,  it  would  be  better  to  do  so  lawfully  than  to  be  compelled,  as  is  done  now, 
to  ship  under  protection,  so  as  to  fulfil  a  law  which  every  ship  master  knows  cannot  be  com 
plied  with,  except  by  resorting  to  what  may  be  called  a  fraud.  Necessity  induces  shipping 
masters  and  master  of  vessels  to  ship,  under  the  protection  of  so  called  "protections,"  all 
seamen  that  can  be  procured ;  besides,  this  doing  so  creates  to  consulates  a  great  point  of 
difficulty.  Persons  holding  American  protections  and  being  certified  on  the  crew  lists  as 
citizens,  when  discharged  from  our  vessels  apply  often  for  passports,  if  these  were  granted  to 
them  on  this  protection  and  the  record  of  the  list  of  the  crew,  it  would  entitled  these  people  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States ;  when,  in  fact,  on  investigating  their  claims  thereto,  it  has 
been  found  at  this  consulate  that  they  were,  in  most  cases,  not  only  without  naturalization 
papers,  but  had,  in  very  many  instances,  not  even  declared  their  intentions  to  become  United 
States  citizens.  I  further  believe  the  only  way  to  increase  the  number  of  American  seamen 
would  be  the  establishing  by  government  of  free  nautical  schools,  and  to  adopt  some  system  of 
naval  apprenticeship  by  inducing  or  compelling  masters  of  vessels  to  take  on  board  a  certain 
number  of  apprentices.  Unless  some  plan  is  very  soon  adopted  to  increase  our  seamen,  our 
ships  must,  as  they  are  now,  be  principally  manned  by  foreigners.  I  also  deem  the  method  of 
a  book  of  conduct  on  board  of  our  ships,  as  is  done  here,  a  proper  and  judicious  way  to  induce 
sailors  to  feel  pride  to  produce  proofs  of  their  good  behaviour. 
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QUERIES  No.   III. 
Shipping,   navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Hamburg  was,  in  1852,  as  per  annexed  list  of  vessels, 
marked  K,  112,884  tons,  or  37,628  Hamburg  lasts,  consisting  of  363  sailing,  and  six  steam 
vessels.  Of  these  vessels,  269  were  coppered,  30  sheathed  with  zinc,  and  5  were  iron  vessels. 
Hamburg  has  no  internal  nor  coasting  trade  ;  all  the  trade  from  and  to  Hamburg,  by  land,  or 
on  the  German  rivers,  must  be  denominated  foreign. 

No.  2.  In  1852  there  arrived  at  this  port  625  Hamburg  vessels  ;  tonnage  thereof,  185,370 
tons,  or  lasts  of  Hamburg,  61,126.  Of  foreign  and  Hamburg  vessels  arrived  in  1852,  as  per 
table  marked  L,  herewith  transmitted,  3,815  vessels,  tonnage  656,739,  or  lasts,  218,913  ;  and 
inclusive  of  Hamburg  vessels,  840,117  tons,  vessels,  4,440. 

No.  3.  The  table  marked  M,  herewith  transmitted,  shows  the  sum  total  of  all  vessels  cleared 
from  Hamburg. 

No.  4.  Table  N  shows  the  tonnage  of  United  States  vessels. 

No.  5.  Tables  M  and  N  give  the  amount  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels. 

No.  6.  No  official  record  kept  of  the  different  rates  of  tonnage  of  Hamburg  vessels  ;  the 
printed  list  of  vessels  annexed  is  the  only  record  to  be  procured. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  is  with  Great  Britain.  Table  0  gives  a  statement  of  the 
parts  of  the  world  Hamburg  trades  with.  The  rates  of  freight  vary  from  £2  5s.  to  £4  10s.  per 
ton,  regulated  by  the  English  rates.  Goods  pay  40s.  sterling  per  80  cubic  feet,  15  per  cent. 
primage,  but  the  prices  vary  according  to  demand  ;  freights  are,  in  general,  from  Hamburg 
for  United  States,  to  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate,  as  the  emigrant  vessels  cannot  procure  goods 
enough  to  fill  up. 

No.  8.  Hamburg  has  no  coasting  trade. 

No.  9.  Hamburg  has  no  internal  trade  ;  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  comes  from  and 
goes  to  the  other  German  States,  as  noted  in  Tables  0  and  P  of  imports  and  exports. 

No.  10.  A  perfect  reciprocity  exists. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  restrictions. 

No.  12.  The  harbor  dues  for  all  vessels,  both  foreign  and  Hamburg,  amount,  for  a  loaded 
vessel,  to  14  cents  for  each  last,  (three  tons.)  Vessels  in  ballast,  or  with  coals,  pay  but  seven 
cents  per  last,  if  they  leave  freighted.  Vessels  with  coals  and  cinders,  if  leaving  in  ballast, 
pay  no  harbor  dues.  No  light  money  nor  hospital  fees  are  paid. 

No.  13.  In  and  outward  pilots  are  licensed  after  examination.  The  incoming  pilots  bring 
vessels  from  the  sea  to  station  "  Bosch,"  and  receive,  in  summer,  from  sea  to  Bosch,  per  foot 
of  draft  of  the  vessel,  $1  12^  ;  same  season  to  Neuwerk,  56  cents  ;  same  season  to  Cuxhaven, 
28  cents.  Vessels  with  coals  pay  only  about  half  the  amount.  In  the  winter  season  the 
charges  are,  per  foot,  from  sea  to  Bosch,  $1  68  ;  per  foot,  from  sea  to  Neuwerk,  $1  12£  ;  per  foot, 
from  sea  to  Cuxhaven,  56  cents.  Pilotage  from  Bosch  to  Hamburg,  at  all  seasons,  84  cents 
per  foot;  from  port  to  sea* (generally  by  previous  agreement,)  about  $1  37  per  foot.  (See 
Eegulations  concerning  pilots,  in  reply  to  question  No.  3,  Queries  No.  II.) 

No.  14.  Vessels  from  the  Mediterranean,  west  coast  of  the  West  Indies,  southern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  South  America,  and  all  parts  infected  by  contagious  diseases,  must  pass 
quarantine  examination  at  Cuxhaven,  at  a  charge  of  about  $15  each  vessel.  If  no  suspicion  of 
sickness  is  found,  the  vessel  is  cleared  at  once  ;  if  sickness  or  death  has  been  on  the  passage, 
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a  quarantine  from  3  to  14  days  may  be  required,  at  a  charge  of  §1  per  day.  Bills  of  health  are 
required  only  from  the  above  named  places  and  countries.  Annexed  are  forms,  &c.,  required 
to  be  signed  at  quarantine  by  master  and  mate,  marked  Q,  to  be  countersigned  by  the  pilot. 

No.  15.  There  is  no  marine  hospital  at  Hamburg.  American  seamen  are  now  admitted  in 
the  city  hospital,  at  the  request  of  the  consulate,  (as  per  form  R,  enclosed.)  The  charge  is  21 
cents  per  day.  When  cured,  the  bill  and  form  (S,  enclosed)  are  rendered  to  the  consulate. 
The  care  and  attention  at  the  hospital  are  good  ;  but  as  the  hospital  is,  at  times,  very  full,  the 
merchants  have  subscribed  a  large  amount  towards  a  marine  hospital ;  but  as  yet  the  senate 
has  not  granted — for  reasons  unknown — the  required  sanction  and  aid. 

No.  16.  No  further  arrangement  is  required  to  provide  for  sick  American  seamen. 

No.  17.  Besides  the  charges  detailed  in  reply  No,  12,  there  are  none  others.  The  harbor 
master  receives  for  placing  the  vessel  and  letting  out  a  vessel,  §1  68  ;  he  also  charges  for  mea 
suring,  YO  cents  ;  but  this  charge  is  not  again  made  for  ten  years,  if  the  same  vessel  returns.  The 
harbor  master  selects,  there  being  no  wharves,  the  pile  (numbered)  where  to  fasten  the  vessel. 

No.  18.  Passengers  can  land  at  once  ;  baggage  is  not  examined.  No  passports  are  required 
at  the  gates  ;  but  every  hotel  or  tavern  keeper,  and,  also,  every  private  dwelling  owner,  is 
obliged  to  notify  the  police  of  every  person  remaining  with  them,  to  produce  the  passport  of 
such  lodger,  and,  on  the  production  thereof,  a  permit  to  remain  is  granted,  called  Aufenthalts 
Karte,  costing  about  12  cents  per  month.  For  strangers  remaining  at  Hamburg  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  police  may  also  require  security  (by  bond)  of  Hamburg  citizens,  that  such  strangers 
may  not  become  a  public  charge.  As  far  as  Americans  are  concerned,  this  law  has  not,  as  regards 
surety,  been  strictly  enforced  ;  but  on  finding  destitute  American  citizens  at  Hamburg  the  police 
will  at  once  notify  the  consulate  thereof,  and  request  the  consul  either  to  support  these  persons  or 
to  pay  their  passage  for  England.  The  United  States  government  making  no  provision  for  desti 
tute  citizens  abroad,  this  becomes  a  heavy  charge  on  the  consulate.  Many  adopted  citizens 
coming  to  German)-  and  finding  themselves  unable  to  pay  for  their  return,  are  either  to  be 
totally  abandoned  or  to  be  provided  for  by  the  United  States  agent  out  of  his  own  means. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  legal  rates  of  storage.  There  is  no  drayage,  except  for  light  goods 
and  those  from  the  railroads.  The  city  being  intersected  by  canals,  all  heavy  goods  are  brought 
from  vessels  on  large  flat-boats,  called  "evers,"  to  the  warehouses.  The  charge  for  bringing 
up  varies,  according  to  size,  from  25  to  100  cents  per  package ;  but  "  evers"  can  and  are  gen 
erally  hired  for  the  day. 

No.  20.  The  engines  of  all  the  steam  vessels  of  Hamburg  are  made  in  England.  The  cost  is 
the  same  as  in  England  ;  the  import  duty  is  not  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent. 

No.  21.  English  coal,  costing  in  1852  about  $9  per  last,  now  $15  ;  no  duty. 

No.  22.  The  trade  of  Hamburg  is  increasing.  Tables  0  and  P,  herewith  transmitted,  show 
the  trade  of  Hamburg  in  1852.  Table  T,  the  increase  in  the  years  1850,  1851,  1852,  1853. 
The  position  of  Hamburg  may  be  deemed  one  cause  of  its  great  trade  ;  besides,  Hamburg  may 
almost  be  called  a  free  port,  the  duties  being  very  light;  also,  there  are  less  commercial 
restrictions  than  in  other  ports.  Hamburg  is  the  great  depot  for  goods  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  her  commercial  firms,  besides  abundance  of  means,  bear  a  reputation  for 
honorable  dealings  all  over  the  world.  All  foreign  goods,  entering  into  the  other  German 
States,  comprising  the  Customs  Union,  (Zoll  Verein,)  are  heavily  taxed  with  duties  ;  and  as 
long  as  Hamburg  does  not  belong  to  this  Union,  her  port  will  be  the  great  mart  for  merchan 
dise  from  all  the  world. 
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No.  23.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  is  increasing,  but  not  as  fast  as  with  other  nations. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1852  amounted  to  $2,424,000  ;  in  1853,  $2,921,800. 
Imports  in  1853  $2,194,437;  exports,  $2,930,000,  (in  round  numhers.)  Vessels  from  here 
to  the  United  States  carry  mostly  emigrants.  More  goods  from  the  interior  would  he  shipped 
from  Hamhurg  if  a  line  of  steamers  were  leaving  once  or  twice  a  month. 

No.  24.  All  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  extending  our  trade  in  and  with  Hamburg  lies 
not  in  any  laws  or  regulations  of  Hamburg,  but  in  the  peculiar  laws  and  regulations  of  all 
Germany,  and  the  want  of  American  houses  at  Hamburg.  The  vexatious  and  enormous  duties 
levied  by  Hanover  on  all  vessels  from  the  United  States,  on  passing  Brunshausen,  on  the  Elbe, 
are  also  against  the  extension  of  American  trade,  at  least  so  far  as  it  may  be  done  by  American 
citizens  and  American  vessels.  Hamburg  property  and  the  Hamburg  flag  pay  no  duty  at 
Brunshausen,  which  others  must  pay  as  well  as  American  citizens. 

No.  25.  The  importation  of  German  goods — not,  however,  manufactured  here,  but  brought 
from  other  parts  of  Germany — keep  fully  apace  with  the  demands  in  the  United  States  ;  and  if 
the  duty  was  reduced  with  us,  more  goods  would  doubtless  be  sent. 

No.  26.  The  importation  of  cotton  direct  from  the  United  States  might  be  much  increased, 
if  American  firms  were  established  at  Hamburg.  Out  of  126,000  bales  of  cotton  brought  into 
Hamburg,  only  about  32,000  (in  1853)  came  direct  from  ports  in  the  United  States — more  than 
77,000  coming  in  direct  from  English  ports.  Manufacturers  allege  that,  so  long  as  no  assort 
ment  can  be  found  to  select  from,  they  will  be  obliged  to  order  from  England  what  they 
require. 

No.  27.  In  Hamburg,  the  question  can  only  be  in  regard  to  foreign  carrying  trade.  In  this 
American  vessels  can  participate  ;  but  all  business  of  procuring  freights  and  attending  to  the 
cargo  and  vessel  is  done  at  Hamburg  by  sworn  ship  brokers.  These  must  be  citizens  of  Ham 
burg.  The  special  laws  at  Hamburg  and  of  all  the  German  States  of  the  Bund  in  regard  to 
guilds  of  trade,  or  mechanics,  would  in  all  cases  be  a  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  Americans 
doing  business  at  Hamburg.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  any  American  citizen  has 
been  allowed  to  do  business  of  any  kind  at  Hamburg  ;  and  even  the  few  who,  as  agents  for 
American  manufactures,  are  doing  business  at  Hamburg,  generally  employ  a  Hamburg  firm  to 
enter  and  clear  the  goods  at  the  custom-house.  Herewith  (exhibit  U)  I  send  Hamburg  laws  of 
the  customs,  §  11,  ordaining  that  none  but  Hamburg  citizens  can  enter  goods  for  transit,  and 
only  those  citizens  who  are  what  is  called  great  citizens — "  gross  burger." 

No.  28.  The  same  number  of  boats  as  used  in  the  American  merchant  service ;  there  is  no 
law  to  regulate  the  number  to  be  carried.  Boats  cost  about  $3  to  $4  25  per  running  foot. 

No.  29.  There  are  several  lines  of  steamers  from  Hamburg,  as  follows :  The  General  Steam 
Co.,  in  London — 4  to  6  steamers,  from  600  to  800  tons — leaving  twice  a  week  for  London,  under 
English  flag.  K.  M.  Sloman's  line  of  steamers — two  steamers,  600  to  800  tons — twice  a  week, 
under  Hamburg  flag,  for  London.  Elbe  and  Humber  Co.  steamers — four  steamers,  500  to  800 
tons — under  English  flag,  for  Hull,  twice  a  week.  Dutch  Steam  Co. — two  steamers,  400  to  600 
tons — Dutch  flag,  for  Kotterdam.  Gee  &  Go's  steamers — four  steamers,  500  to  700  tons — 
English  flag,  for  Hull,  twice  a  week.  North  of  Europe  Steam  Co.,  four  steamers — 400  to  700 
tons — English  flag,  for  Grimsby,  once  a  week,  and  extra  steamers  for  London.  Hull  Steam 
L'acket  Co. — from  4  to  6  steamers,  500  to  700  tons — for  Hull,  English  flag,  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  according  to  freight  offering.  Newcastle  Steam  Co. — 3  to  4  steamers,  400  to  500  tons — 
English  flag,  for  Newcastle,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Hamburg  West  Hartlepool  Co. — two 
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steamers,  500  tons — English  flag,  once  or  twice  a  week  for  West  Hartlepool.  For  Heligoland, 
several  times  a  week  by  steamer,  under  Hamburg  flag,  from  100  to  500  tons.  There  are  also 
several  small  river  steamers,  from  IOC  to  200  tons,  running  to  small  ports  on  the  Elbe,  under 
Hanoverian  and  Hamburg  flags.  K.  M.  Sloman's  line  of  packet  ships  for  New  York,  twice  a 
month,  New  Orleans  once  a  month — 12  vessels,  from  500  to  1,000  tons.  J.  C.  Godeffroy  & 
Son,  line  of  packet  ships  for  Port  Adelaide,  Sidney,  Valparaiso,  and  other  South  American 
ports — 26  vessels,  from  500  to  1,000  tons;  one  of  2,000  tons.  Hamburg  Aetien  Gesellschaft 
Joint  Stock  Co.,  for  New  York — 6  vessels,  from  600  to  800  tons — twice  a  month.  Koss,  Vidat  & 
Co.,  line  for  Brussels  and  Australia — 6  vessels,  from  500  to  900  tons — once  a  month.  D.  F. 
Weber  &  Co.,  line  for  Chili — 6  vessels,  600  to  900  tons — once  a  month.  Grosz  &  Co.,  line  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro — 6  vessels,  600  to  800  tons.  Riibcke  &  Woellma,  line  of  packets  for  New 
York — 6  vessels,  from  500  to  800  tons — once  a  month.  All  these  lines  sail  under  the  Hamburg 
flag  ;  the  owners,  and  many  other  shipping  merchants,  charter  vessels  of  all  nations  to  enlarge 
the  shipping  business — the  Hamburg  flag  covering  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  shipping 
entering  at  and  clearing  from  that  port. 

No.  30.  Insurances  are  effected  by  sworn  brokers,  who  fill  out  the  blank,  herewith  transmitted, 
(Vto  X,)  to  be  signed  by  the  insurer  or  agent  of  the  company.  There  are  25  Hamburg  insurance 
companies,  most  of  them  are  joint  stock  concerns.  The  shares  vary  from  $300  to  $500.  In 
some  of  these  (with  large  capital)  only  20  per  cent,  is  paid  in,  80  per  cent,  remaining  subject  to 
further  calls.  There  are  also  many  agencies  of  foreign,  mostly  English  companies.  The  average 
rate  is  about  1J  per  cent,  for  foreign  voyages.  The  amount  insured  in  1853  (as  per  enclosed 
report,  Y)  was  over  422,000,000  marcs  banco,  or  $126,600,000.  For  all  transactions  regu 
lating  averages,  loss  of  goods  and  vessels,  the  Court  of  Commerce  and  a  sworn  official 
(despatcheur)  are  the  authorized  authority,  and  they  regulate  all  matters  appertaining  to 
insurances.  Vessels  T,re  insured  at  four  rates,  viz  :  A,  A  1,  A  2,  A  B  1. 

No.  31.  Hamburg  having  no  navy  nor  armed  vessels  of  war  to  protect  her  flag,  no  letters  of 
marque  have,  for  a  long  period,  been  issued,  nor  can  they  hereafter  be  granted. 

No.  32.  From  Dr.  Sotebeer,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  A.  Wenterhoff,  R.  M.  Sloman, 
and  other  mercantile  firms  ;  also  from  experience  during  official  term. 

No.  33.  The  statistical  returns  for  1852  are  herewith  transmitted  ;  no  other  books,  strictly 
relating  to  Hamburg  trade,  are  published.  The  paper  called  "  Liste  der  Borsenhalle,"  printed 
at  about  $9  per  annum,  every  evening  gives  correct  valuable  commercial  information  and  statis 
tical  reports;  also  a  twice-weekly  paper,  the  " Handelsblatt/ '  at  $4  per  annum,  contains  very 
valuable  information. 

No.  34.  General  information,  concerning  the  trade  of  Hamburg,  would  contain  nothing  that 
has  not  been  fully  elucidated  herein.  Statistics  heretofore  transmitted  would  show  that  Ham 
burg's  trade  is  increasing,  but  should  and  might  be  more  extended,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
United  States. 
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BREMEN. 

WILLIAM  HILDEBRAND. 

FEBRUARY  6,  1854. 

Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  report  of  the  shipping,  navigation,  and  tonnage  of 
this  consular  district,  drawn  up  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  your  circular  of  October  8, 
1853,  accompanied  by  printed  official  copies  of  rules  and  regulations  on  the  above  mentioned  sub 
jects,  with  translations  of  the  same,  as  directed. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  add,  that  the  French  government  has  required  a  report  somewhat 

similar  of  its  consuls. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIE     No.   1. 
Ship  building,  dec. 

No.  1.  *  *  *  *  The  foregoing  is  the  complete  admeasurement.  In  simple  admeasurement, 
the  length  is  measured  upon  decks,  between  the  two  bows  ;  the  breadth  upon  the  half  of  the 
length  over  the  bulwark  ;  the  depth  in  the  hold,  from  the  upper  bulwark  to  the  outside  plank. 
iShould  the  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel  not  be  attainable,  the  admeasurement  must  be 
ascertained  in  the  pumps.  To  calculate,  multiply  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  with  one 
another,  and  divide  the  product:  1st,  for  vessels  built  like  smacks,  &c.,  by  160  ;  2d,  for  gal 
liots,  &c.,  which  use  tiller,  by  200  ;  3d,  for  vessels  built  in  the  usual  manner,  by  240  ;  4th,  for 
clipper  built  vessels  divide  by  280.  The  quotient  gives  the  lastage  to  be  noted  in  the  register. 
Generally  only  the  three  first  divisions  are  to  be  used.  Should,  however,  the  owner  or  master 
think  that,  because  of  the  sharp  build  of  the  ship,  the  divisor  280  ought  to  be  used,  the  decision 
of  the  authorities  must  be  obtained.  This  recapitulation  of  the  simple  rules  is  extracted  from 
the  translation  of  the  government  publication,  which,  with  the  original  in  German,  is  hereto 
affixed — documents  No.  1.  The  time  required  to  measure  a  ship  by  these  rules  is  about  30 
minutes.  This  measurement  is  considered  much  more  exact  than  ours,  and  is  used  by  Prussia, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  In  clipper  and  other  sharp  built  vessels,  the  United  States  mode 
gives  more  than  actual  tonnage. 

No.  2.  The  official  documents  issued  to  vessels  are  :  register,  sea  pass,  and  "  bielbrief,"  (bill 
of  sale. — (See  forms  and  originals  translated,  herewith  No.  2.) 

No.  3.     Form  of  vessels'  transfer  will  be  found  in  collection  No.  2. 

No.  4.  Foreigners,  excepting  American,  are  not  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Bremen  built 
vessels  in  the  foreign  trade. 

No.  5.     Bremen  citizens  own  and  employ  Bremen  and  foreign  built  vessels  on  equal  terms. 

No.  6.  In  the  year  1852,  14  sailing  vessels  built,  and  5  purchased. — (See  table  A.) 

No.  7.  In  ship  building,  Bremen  and  German  oak  is  used  for  timber  and  plank.  Bremen 
oak,  prepared  here,  costs  4^  to  5  cents  per  superficial  foot  for  inside  and  outside  plank,  and  is  of 
good  quality.  For  decks,  Baltic  and  American  pine,  at  3  cents  per  foot,  American  board 
measure,  imported  ;  the  former  from  Dantzic,  Riga,  and  ports  on  the  Baltic.  Import  duty  f 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  quality  good. 

No.  8.  Baltic  and  American  pine  is  used  for  masts  and  spars.  Complete  set  of  masts  and 
spars  for  a  ship  of  120  tons  register  costs  $320  ;  of  300  tons,  costs  $640  ;  and  of  750  tons, 
$1,600,  delivered  here. 

No.  9.  For  fastenings,  copper,  at  25  cents  per  pound,  also  Muntz's  patent  yellow  metal,  at  22 
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to  25  cents  per  pound  ;  iron,  at  $4  50  per  100  pounds,  all  procured  from  England.  Duty,  £ 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  used,  25  cents  per  pound  ;  Muntz's  patent  yellow  metal,  22  to 
25  cents  ;  obtained  in  England  ;  duty,  £  per  cent.  This  Muntz's  patent  yellow  metal  is  much 
used,  and  considered  an  excellent  article. 

No.  11.  Timber  for  ships  is  cut  in  January,  being  then  dryest,  and  is  said  to  be  far 
superior  to  that  cut  in  midsummer,  when  the  sap  is  flowing.  Heavy  timbers  are  cut  at  the  ends, 
and  a  large,  deep  hole  bored,  in  which  is  put  dissolved  salt.  Salt  is  packed  in  every  portion  of 
a  ship  where  it  is  possible,  especially  in  the  bilge. 

No.  12.  No  public  depositories  of  ship  timber. 

No.  13.  About  25  private  yards  ;  timber  owned  entirely  by  the  ship  builder.  Situated  on 
the  Weser,  at  Vegesack,  Bremerhaven  and  Brake  ;  owned  by  Bremen  citizens  ;  aggregate 
capital,  $800,000. 

No.  14.  Oakum  is  used  for  caulking;  is  made  here ;  cost  6  cents  per  pound,  and  is  of  good 
quality.  Decks  of  vessels  are  sometimes  caulked  with  cotton. 

No.  15.  Standing  and  running  rigging  is  used  same  as  in  United  States.  For  standing 
rigging,  best  patent  Kussian  hemp  is  used,  price  here  11  cents  per  pound.  For  running  rigging, 
the  rope  is  made  here,  is  of  good  quality  ;  price  9^  cents  per  pound. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  made  of  English  canvas  ;  piece  of  40  yards  costs  from  $10  to  $15.  Dutch 
canvas,  at  $12  to  $16  for  pieces  of  40  yards.  German  canvas  is  15  per  cent,  less  than  Dutch  ; 
is  of  good  quality,  but  not  so  tightly  made  as  English. 

No.  IT.  No  improvements  or  peculiarities  in  mode  of  rigging. 

No.  18.  Anchors,  cables,  blocks  and  tackle  same  as  American,  though  a  trifle  heavier  in  a 
Bremen  ship  than  in  an  American  of  the  same  tonnage.  Anchors  and  cables  cost  6|  cents  per 
pound,  and,  like  all  of  their  ship  iron  materials,  come  from  England.  Experience  has  shown 
them  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  manufacture.  Import  duty,  f  per  cent. 

No.  19.  No  peculiarities  in  rudders  or  mode  of  steering.  As  they  take  American  models, 
their  vessels  resemble  ours.  Any  new  arrangement  in  our  vessels  is  immediately  adopted  here. 

No.  20.  Bremen  vessels  are  good  and  safe.  They  sell  off  their  old  ships  as  fast  as  possible, 
replacing  them  with  new  ones,  combining  improvements. 

No.  21.  Built  after  American  models,  they  compare  favorably.  Clipper  ships  have  been 
built  within  two  years,  and  several  are  on  the  stocks  at  present. 

No.  22.  In  carrying  freight  they  compare  favorably.     Cargoes  generally  in  good  order. 

No.  23.  Bremen  built  ships  last  from  12  to  15  years  with  ordinary  repairs.  Are  substan 
tially  made. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  are  generally  natives  of  Bremen ;  all,  however,  come  from  North 
Germany. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  ship  carpenters  are  40  cents  per  day  generally  ;  the  recent  strikes  in 
England  and  Hamburg  have  raised  the  price  at  Bremen,  though  60  cents  per  day  is  the  highest 
rate  paid.  They  are  volunteers.  Better  wages  are  paid  in  this  service  than  in  any  other. 

No.  26.  No  public  ship  yards,  but  25  private  ones,  situated  at  Vegesack,  Bremerhaven,  and 
Brake.  Largest  at  Vegesack,  on  the  Weser;  aggregate  capital,  $800,000,  as  per  answer 
No.  13. 

No.  27.   One  public  dry  dock,  into  which  foreign  vessels  can  enter,  situated  at  Bremerhaven ; 
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for  rates,  &c.,  see  replies  to  dock  charges.  The  master  of  a  foreign  vessel  can  also  stipulate 
with  owner  of  ship  yard  for  repairs,  &c. 

No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  use  the  dock  by  paying  required  fees. — (See  Dock 
Charges,  &c.,  annexed.) 

No.  29.  No  marine  railways. 

No.  30.  No  peculiarities  in  stocks  of  ordinary  vessels.  Large  ships,  near  shallow  water,  are 
launched  sideways,  on  three  grooves.  This  is  a  delicate  operation. 

No.  31.  Implements  same  as  in  United  States.  Those  used  in  Bremen  are  procured  from 
England. 

No.  32.  Timber  and  large  mast  sticks,  knees,  tools,  &c.,  would  sell  here  to  good  advantage. 
Market  is  limited.  Materials  for  10  ships  of  600  or  800  tons  might  find  ready  sale. 

No.  33.  Nothing  manufactured  here  could  he  advantageously  brought  by  our  merchants  to 
the  United  States,  unless  rope,  and  that  is  nearly  as  high  here  as  in  the  United  States. 

No.  34.  Vessels  of  400  tons  now  cost  $60  per  ton,  formerly  $50.  Large  ones  cheaper,  and 
smaller  proportionably  more  expensive.  These  are,  however,  coppered  and  copper  fastened. 

No.  35.  American  second-hand  ships  of  300  to  900  tons  would  find  a  sale  here,  though  the 
market  is  limited,  owing  to  the  number  of  ship  yards  owned  by  Bremen  citizens.  Six  American 
second-hand  vessels  could  be  sold  yearly. 

No.  36.  Obtained  from  shipmasters,  merchants,  &c. 

No.  3*7.  Publications  on  foregoing  subjects  are  herewith  transmitted. 

No.  38.  Ship  building,  &c.,  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to  extension  of  Bremen  trade  with 
United  States  and  South  America. 

No.  39.  Great  interest  exists  in  favor  of  introduction  of  American  improvements,  and  the 
same  are  speedily  adopted. 

No.  40.  The  above  relates  wholly  to  Bremen  and  its  territory.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover 
and  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  being  intimately  connected  with  Bremen  in  shipping  and  mercantile, 
as  also  political  matters,  should,  perhaps,  be  included  in  this  report.  The  official  reports  of 
the  "  Bremen  Statistical  Bureau  "  include  the  tonnage  of  Hanoverian  and  Oldenburg  ships  on 
the  Weser.  Please  refer  to  reports,  &c,  herewith  enclosed. 

QUERIES    No.    II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  Bremen  merchant  service  is  4,500  men,  coming 
from  all  the  States  of  the  German  confederation,  especially  from  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and 
north  Prussia.  The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  lighters  on  the  Weser  is  about  300,  all 
Germans.  No  internal  trade  of  consequence  ;  but  six  small  steamboats  plying  on  the  river, 
with  about  20  men  employed,  and  a  tonnage  of  only  2,000  tons  in  the  aggregate.  Entire 
number  of  men  in  merchant  service  4,800. 

No.  2.  Usual  complement  of  a  Bremen  crew  is  3  men  per  100  tons.  Officers  employed  are 
captain,  first  mate,  second  mate,  boatswain,  &c.,  as  in  United  States  vessels;  sail  and  steam 
ships  alike. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  employed  in  and  out  of  ports  only  ;  sometimes,  in  bad  weather,  to  England. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  not  employed;  cases  occur  when  such  a  commission  is  given  to  a  friend, 
but  not  often. 

46  P 
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No.  5.  The  code  of  laws  relating  to  seamen  is  herewith  transmitted,  having  been  translated 
as  directed.  The  chief  points  of  same  are  :  All  seamen,  or  persons  wishing  to  enlist  as  seamen, 
must  appear  before  the  registrar  of  seamen,  be  enrolled,  and  be  punctually  on  board  ship  ;  if 
any  proves  incompetent  for  the  station  to  which  he  is  registered,  can  be  displaced,  &c.  All 
are  bound  to  serve  until  return  of  vessel  to  the  Weser ;  no  one  can  demand  his  discharge  unless 
a  year  has  elapsed  from  departure  ;  the  vessel  ends  her  voyage  in  a  German,  Dutch,  or  Belgian 
port  in  North  sea  ;  no  extra  pay  granted,  unless  expressly  stipulated  in  articles  of  agreement. 
The  first  or  second  mate  must  provide  stowage  for  cargo,  and  take  account  and  care  of  same  ; 
crew  must  not  bring  articles  on  board  without  permission  of  the  captain  ;  brandy  and  other 
spirituous  liquors  not  allowed  ;  captain  can  examine  effects  of  crew  ;  deserters  lose  pay  and 
effects,  and  are  liable  to  imprisonment  and  expulsion  from  Bremen  service. — (See  laws,  &c., 
herewith  transmitted.) 

No.  6.  No  marine  hospitals  ;  if  seamen  become  infirm  they  may  go  to  the  almshouse. 

No.  7.  Seamen  volunteer  services;  are  shipped  by  the  " Wasserschout,"  (Water  Bailiff;) 
name,  birth,  age,  wages,  &c.,  entered  by  registrar  in  the  "  seefarhtsbuch,"  which  is  given 
to  every  man. 

No.  8.  Bremen  sailors  do  not  generally  seek  foreign  service  ;  if  any,  American.  It  is  not 
discouraged  by  law,  though  good  wages  (for  Germans)  are  offered  here. 

No.  9.  Are  not  generally  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  Bremen. 

No.  10.  The  daily  allowance  is  1  pound  of  meat,  or  equivalent,  per  day ;  1  pound  of  bread 
per  day  ;  1  pound  of  butter  per  week  ;  1^  gallon  of  water  per  day;  5  ounces  of  coffee  per  week  ; 
1  ounce  of  tea  per  week  ;  spices,  vegetables,  &c.,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  each  man.  The 
captain  attends  to  provisioning  ships.  No  spirits  or  wine  rations  allowed. 

No.  11.  Medicine  of  a  suitable  kind,  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  provided  by  ship,  but  no 
allowance  made  for  outfit  of  clothing.  Advance  wages  are  paid. 

No.  1  .  If  discharged  abroad,  contrary  to  agreement,  the  captain  provides  passage  home,  or 
indemnification  in  money.  The  return  is  stipulated  in  contract. 

No.  13.  Punishments  are  imprisonment,  loss  of  wages,  confiscation  of  effects,  and,  in  aggra 
vated  cases,  erasure  from  the  list  of  Bremen  seamen. 

No.  14.  Bremen  seamen  increase  with  the  shipping.  Better  wages  and  better  fare  at  sea 
than  on  shore  induce  all  who  can  to  enter  the  service. 

No.  15.  Bremen  sailors  come  from  the  north  of  Germany.  The  officers  must  have  served 
from  four  to  six  years,  and  have  made  at  least  one  long  voyage  before  examination,  which  takes 
place  before  a  committee  authorized  to  sit  as  judges,  and  is  severe.  No  half-seamen  pass  them 
as  competent.  No  fisheries  for  boys.  Pilots  are  commissioned  by  the  senate,  and  pilots  and 
their  apprentices  are  a  distinct  class  from  seamen. 

No.  16.  Wages  paid  in  merchant  service  average  $10  per  month. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  not  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duty,  unless  in  service  for  a  term  of 
five  years. 

No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  subject  to  impressment  and  conscription. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  Bremen  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  a  native.  The 
entry  of  name,  &c.,  by  registrar  of  seamen  in  his  "seefarhtsbuch"  legitimates  him  as  a  Bre 
men  sailor. 

No.  20.  Bremen  seamen  are  steady  and  temperate.     In  activity  and  skill  they  are  not  equal 
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to  United  States  or  English  sailors.    The  officers  are  intelligent  men,  and  skilled  in  navigation, 
and  generally  speak  English,  and  study  English  works  on  navigation. 

No.  21.  Bremen  system  of  navigation;  guide  books,  instruments,  &c.,  are  similar  to  our 
own.  Their  sextants,  chronometers,  &c.,  are  purchased  in  England. 

No.  22.  The  foregoing  has  been  obtained  from  government  officers,  ship  captains,  and  mer 
chants. 

No.  23.  The  pamphlets,  &c.,  are  herewith  transmitted.  The  books  published  by  the  gov 
ernment  on  these  subjects  are  cumbersome  and  very  minute,  and,  in  fact,  useless  to  any  but 
German  authorities. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Bremen  vessels,  in  foreign  trade,  in  1852,  was  80,223  tons; 
internal  trade,  5,323^  tons.  This  internal  trade  includes  the  six  small  steamboats  on  the 
Weser,  and  also  the  112  lighters.  Have  no  coasting  trade  but  this. — (See  table  C.) 

No.  2.  Number  and  tonnage  of  Bremen  vessels  entered  in  1852,  was  347  vessels,  and 
105,506  tons. 

No.  3.  Number  cleared  in  same  trade,  in  the  year  1852,  was  363  vessels,  with  110,645  tons. 

No.  4.  Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  same  time  as  follows  :  number 
of  vessels  entered  41,  of  34,861  tons  ;  number  of  vessels  cleared  40,  of  34,293  tons. 

No.  5.  For  statement  of  other  countries,  as  also  of  the  foregoing,  please  refer  to  table  C. 

No.  6.  For  number  and  proportion  of  Bremen  vessels  see  table  C. 

No.  7.  Chief  foreign  trade  of  Bremen  consists  of  transportation  of  merchandise  and  emigrants 
to  America,  and  merchandise  to  Brazil,  West  Indies,  &c.  Usual  time  of  voyage  to  United 
States,  40  days  ;  from  United  States,  35  days.  Usual  time  of  voyage  to  Brazil,  50  days  ;  from 
Brazil,  43  days  ;  ships  are  usually  about  5  or  6  months.  Freights(a)  are  now  engaged  at  $8  to 
$12  per  last  of  100  Bremen  cubic  feet,  equal  to  85  cubic  feet  English ;  heretofore,  $6  to  $10  per  last 
was  the  usual  rate.  These  rates  apply  to  New  York  and  Bremen.  From  Bremen  to  Baltimore  or 
New  Orleans,  $5  to  $8,  and  to  Philadelphia,  $10  to  $15  per  last.  Freights  are  less  to  ports  where 
emigrants  debark.  Hardware,  crucibles,  toys,  &c.,  pay  about  §2  per  last  less  than  finer  goods, 
as  cottons,  woolens,  &c.  Goods  taken  from  Atlantic  ports  as  ballast  at  nominal  rates,  and 
from  Bremen  as  ballast  25  cents  to  $2  per  last.  The  emigrant  trade  influences  the  freights 
from  the  United  States  to  Bremen.  Freights  from  United  States  to  Bremen  are  from  5  per 
cent,  to  15  per  cent,  lower  than  to  London,  and  from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  lower  than  to 
Antwerp  or  Hamburg.  Bremen  vessels  in  the  United  States  load  either  in  our  southern  ports 
or  in  the  West  Indies  for  Europe.  Eates  of  charter  are  wholly  dependent  upon  rates  of  freight. 
Chartering  per  month  or  per  voyage  is  unusual. 

No.  8.  No  coasting  trade  ;  and,  as  above  stated,  very  little  internal  trade. 

No.  9.  "Lighters"  plying  on  the  Weser,  transporting  merchandise  from  Bremen  to  the 
haven  and  back. 

No.  10.  American  vessels  admitted  in  foreign  trade  on  same  terms  as  Bremen  vessels. 

No.  11.  All  foreign  vessels  (American  excepted)  are  entered  by  a  ship  broker,  viz:  For 
vessel  of  75  tons  or  under,  $4  ;  of  150  tons  or  under,  $6  ;  of  150  tons  or  over,  $8.  Entry  dues 
are  generally  paid  by  consignees  out  of  the  commissions  they  may  charge.  The  case  whether 

(a)  See  note  page  181. 
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an  American  ship  captain  could  enter  his  vessel  without  employing  a  broker  was  contested  in 
•  this  consulate  two  years  ago,  by  Captain  Seth  Foster,  of  the  ship  "Hahnemann."  After  con 
sulting  and  reading  the  treaty  of  1827,  the  senate  decided  in  favor  of  Captain  Foster,  who 
entered  his  ship  accordingly.  Ship  brokers  are  licensed  officers,  and  give  security  in  the  sum 
of  $1,600  for  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  They  engage  and  collect  freight,  enter  vessels,  sell 
ships  at  auction,  &c. ;  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  commercial  business  on  their  own  account, 
nor  can  they  take  partners.  They  keep  a  register  of  all  vessels  coming  in  and  going  out,  name 
of  captain,  number  of  crew,  tonnage,  &c.  ;  procure  manifest,  attend  to  payment  of  dues  and 
duties  on  vessel  and  cargo,  &». 

No.  12. (a)  By  the  act  of  April  4,  1845,  the  duty  exacted  for  use  of  dry  dock  is  4  grotes  per 
last.  Never  less  than  $2  40  for  keelhauling  a  vessel.  All  vessels  making  use  of  the  "cranes" 
to  hoist  goods  pay  8  cents  per  ton  so  hoisted.  To  boats  rendering  needful  assistance  all  vessels 
of  10  feet  draught  pay  $1  20  ;  ships  of  less  than  10  feet  pay  80  cents.  For  men  employed  by 
harbor  master  to  lend  a  hand  with  hawsers,  when  vessels  require  same,  40  cents  fee.  For 
hauling  a  vessel  from  place  to  place  in  dock,  80  cents. — (See  Regulations  enclosed.) 

No.  13.  The  pilots  are  commissioned  by  the  senate.  All  vessels  over  60  tons  in  coming  in 
or  hauling  out,  or  moving  in  harbor,  are  under  superintendence  of  harbor  pilots.  The  fees  for 
port  pilots  are,  for  vessels  of  10  feet  draught  or  over,  entering,  $1  80  ;  clearing,  $1  20  ;  of  10 
feet  draught  or  less,  entering,  $1  20  ;  clearing,  80  cents.  The  pilots  are  practised  men,  and 
as  they  are  always  examined  thoroughly  before  commission  is  granted,  can  generally  be  relied 
on. — (Refer  to  Port  Regulations,  &c.,  herewith  transmitted.) 

No.  14.  Bremen  has  no  quarantine  regulations  ;  should  a  vessel  arrive  from  a  port  where 
great  sickness  prevailed,  measures  would  be  adopted.  Hanover  occasionally  requires  a  vessel  to 
perform  quarantine  2  or  3  days  ;  seldom  a  longer  period. 

No.  15.  Hospitals  and  boarding  houses  are  established  at  Bremerhaven,  into  which  sick 
United  States  seamen  are  admitted  and  cared  for  ;  hospital  attendance,  50  cents  per  day,  (good  ;) 
boarding  house  fare,  12  cents,  (bearable.)  The  surgical  attendance  is  ordinary,  though  atten 
dants  are  provided. 

No.  16.  American  seamen  are  admitted,  though  seldom  necessary. 

No.  17. (a)  Port  regulations  of  Bremen  are  :  All  vessels  are  subject  to  superintendence  of 
harbor  master  ;  the  master  of  a  vessel  subject  to  harbor  dues  is  obliged  to  report  himself  with 
ship's  papers  at  harbor  master's  office  within  24  hours  after  arrival  at  dock  ;  vessels  are  moored 
according  to  direction  of  harbor  master;  the  master  of  vessel  is  fined  from  $15  to  $20  if  lie 
does  not  comply  with  directions  of  harbor  master  when  ordered  to  move  vessel ;  no  ballast  or 
rubbish  to  be  thrown  into  harbor,  on  penalty  of  $8  ;  firing  guns  in  hauling  out  or  coming  in 
is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  gunpowder  must  be  sent  to  place  designated  for  storage 
of  same  by  harbor  master  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  within  2  hours  after  arrival  at  dock  ;  fine 
from  $8  to  $40  for  failure  to  do  so  ;  fires  and  lights  not  allowed  after  8  o'clock  at  night ;  vessels 
cannot  have  bottom  burnt  for  purpose  of  caulking  without  permission  of  the  harbor  master  ; 
crew  not  allowed  to  carry  arms.  For  more  particulars  please  refer  to  rules  and  regulations 
herewith  appended. 

Harbor  dues  as  follows  :  for  months  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  September,  October, 
November,  December,  on  all  vessels  over  450  tons,  the  fee  is  $38  40  ;  on  all  vessels  from  3T5  to 
450  tons,  $36.  On  vessels  for  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  September, 

(a)  See  note  page  131. 
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October,  November,  December,  over  300  tons,  under  375  tons,  fee  $28  80  ;  over  225  tons,  under 
300  tons,  $24  ;  over  180  tons,  under  225  tons,  $19  20  ;  over  150  tons,  under  180  tons,  $16  80  ; 
over  90  tons,  under  120  tons,  $12.  And  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  on  vessels 
over  450  tons,  fee  $32  ;  over  375  tons,  under  450  tons,  $28  ;  over  300  tons,  under  375  tons, 
$24  ;  over  225  tons,  under  300  tons,  §20  ;  over  180  tons,  under  225  tons,  $16  ;  over  150  tons, 
under  180  tons,  $14  ;  over  90  tons,  under  120  tons,  $8.  The  above  rates  are  for  two  months. 
When  remaining  longer  in  harbor,  an  increase  of  fee  from  80  cents  to  $4  80  per  month  is 
charged,  according  to  vessel  and  season.  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary  states  that  the 
goods  on  board  the  vessel  are  charged  about  5£  cents  per  ton.  If  arriving  in  ballast,  this  charge 
is  made  on  outward  cargo. 

No.  18.  Baggage  not  inspected  ;  no  custom-house,  though  an  excise  office  ;  no  passport 
required,  nor  fees  exacted. 

No.  19.  Shipping  charges  light.  One  cent  per  100  pounds  for  transit  duties.  Lighterage 
from  Bremen  to  the  haven,  on  board  ship,  is  50  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Drayage  is  40 
cents  per  ton  ;  storage  trifling,  say,  per  hogshead  of  tobacco,  12  cents  per  month.  Usual  com 
mission  for  purchasing  goods  is  2^  per  cent.,  especially  linens,  flax,  hemp,  &c.  The  Bremen 
merchants  charge  a  banking  commission  of  £  per  cent,  or  less  for  paying  for  goods  and  forwarding 
same  to  United  States.  Goods  from  interior,  for  export  on  Bremen  account,  pay  transit  duty 
of  1  cent  per  100  pounds,  as  above  stated.  Kiver  freights  from  Minden,  (head  of  navigation  on 
the  Weser,)  average  40  cents  per  300  pounds,  if  bulky,  common  goods,  as  marble,  pipe,  lead, 
&:c.  Finer  goods  pay  45  or  50  cents  per  300  pounds. 

No.  20.  The  engines  are  made  in  England,  but  vary  in  price.  The  ocean  steamers,  formerly 
belonging  to  United  States  companies,  have  American  or  English  engines. 

No.  21.  For  fuel,  English  anthracite  coal  is  used,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  per  ton,  though 
higher  than  usual  this  winter. 

No.  22.  Navigation  increases  ;  cause,  increase  of  commerce  with  the  United  States,  and  a 
large  emigration  from  this  port. 

No.  23.  In  1852  and  1853  no  difference.  Vessels  come  from  England  in  ballast  to  take  emi 
grants  to  America. 

No.  24.   About  two-thirds  of  Bremen  trade  is  with  United  States. 

No.  25.  The  exports  of  Bremen  are  linens,  bark,  glass,  rapeseed,  woolen  goods,  cloths, 
wines,  hides,  and  smalts, 

No.  26.  By  the  treaty  of  1827,  as  now  understood,  American  citizens  have  the  ri°-ht  to  sell 
or  do  any  business  in   Bremen  that  one  of  Bremen  can  do.     The  Bremen  merchants  have  a 
monopoly,  (but  one  or  two  American  merchants  here,)  and,  of  course,  grow  rich.     Imports  are 
ship  building  materials,  tobacco,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  stuffs,  rice,  tea,  coffee,  su^ar   whale 
oil,  tar,  dye-woods,  &c. 

No.  27.  None  but  transportation  of  emigrants  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  This  emi 
gration  from  1848  to  1853,  inclusive,  was  as  follows  :  In  the  year  1848,  207  ships,  with  29,947 
passengers;  in  1849,  211  ships,  with  28,629  passengers;  in  1850,  183  ships,  with  25,838  pas 
sengers  ;  in  1851,  236  ships,  with  37,493  passengers  ;  in  1852,  339  ships,  with  58,551  passen 
gers  ;  in  1853,  297  ships,  with  58,133  passengers.  With  the  exception  of  about  200  yearly, 
all  the  above  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  297  ships,  in  1853,  sailing  hence  under 
the  American  flag,  were  37  ;  under  that  of  Bremen,  214  ;  of  Hanover,  3  ;  of  Hamburg,  3  ;  of 
Prussia,  3  ;  of  Denmark,  3  ;  under  other  flags,  4. 
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No.  28.  Metallic  and  wood  boats  are  used  ;  not  as  good  as  American.  Wood  boats  cost  from 
to  $90,  and  are  generally  used. 

No.  29.  None  hut  to  New  York.  Now  running,  four  ocean  steamers — two  American  and 
two  Bremen — with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,500  tons. 

No.  30.  Mode  of  insuring  similar  to  ours  ;  rates  from  1  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  There  are 
ten  insurance  companies  in  Bremen.  Insurance  recoverable  on  demand,  proof,  &c. 

No.  31.  No  law  prohibiting  vessels  being  armed  if  sailing  to  a  disturbed  country.  Vessels 
carry  two,  three,  or  four  guns  for  signal  firing.  No  letters  of  marque  allowed  under  any  cir 
cumstances.  The  Frankfort  diet  raised  the  question  and  finally  decided  against  it.  No  priva 
teers  commissioned,  nor  would  prizes  find  sale  here. 

No.  32.  From  government  officers  and  merchants  of  Bremen. 

No.  33.  Publication  reports  are  herewith  submitted. 

No.  34.  Present  report  for  years  .1852  and  1853  only. 

A.  (a) 
Sailing  vessels  built  and  purchased  at  Bremen  in  the  years  1852  and  1853. 
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Purchased  in  1853. 

3        410 

There  were  two  (ocean)  steamers  of  3,  246  tons  purchased  at  Bremen  in  1853.     None  in  1852. 

C.  (a) 
Steam  vessels  in  merchant  service  at  Bremen  in  1852  and  1853,  in  foreign  and  internal  trade. 
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(a)  Condensed  from  Consular  Report. 

(b)  Over  800  and  under  900  tons. 
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C.(a) — Continued. 
Sailing  vessels  in  merchant  service  of  Bremen  in  1852  and  1853,  in  foreign  trade. 
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CLASS   OF   SAIL 

VESSELS,  NUMBER    AND   TONNAGE    OF    EACH    CLASS. 
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Sailing  vessels  in  merchant  service  of  Bremen  in  1852  and  1853,  in  internal  trade. 


Over  20  tons 
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Port  or  place. 
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Bremen  in  1853  ..   ..    

84 

28 

112                5,323 

ply  on  the  Weser. 

! 

(a)  Condensed  from  Consular  Eeport. 

(b)  teamers. 
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SAKDINIA. 

GENOA. 

A.  HERBEMONT,  Consul. 

AUGUST  10,  1855. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  after  a  very  long  delay,  answers  to  queries  of  8th  Octoher,  1853. 
I  have  been  kindly  furnished  with  a  number  of  printed  documents,  published  here,  for  the  regula 
tion  and  government  of  the  commercial  marine,  from  which  a  great  deal  may  be  culled  that  is 

valuable. 

ANSWE     S. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  method  employed  in  the  Sardinian  States  to  establish  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
is  much  the  same  as  is  used  by  all  ship  builders  :  given  the  three  dimensions,  length,  width, 
and  depth  in  French  feet ;  multiply  them  into  each  other,  and  divide  by  94,  the  divisor  which 
comes  nearest  the  medium  of  the  divisors  used  by  ship  builders. 

No.  2.  Since  the  law  of  26th  June,  1851,  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  Sardinian  flag  must  be 
provide'd  with,  1st,  a  certificate  of  nationality,  in  which  will  be  included  a  maritime  passport ; 
2d,  a  crew  list.  The  certificate  of  nationality,  or  register,  will  be  good  so  long  as  the  vessel's 
name  or  class  is  not  changed.  When  a  foreign  vessel  becomes  the  property  of  a  Sardinian 
subject,  a  certificate  of  nationality,  or  register,  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  one  per  cent, 
on  the  price  given.  To  sail  under  the  Sardinian  flag  the  vessel  must  be  owned  in  whole  by 
subjects  of  Sardinia,  or  by  persons  who  have  resided  at  least  10  years  in  the  Sardinian  States. — 
(See  printed  Kegulations.) 

No.  3.  The  contract  of  purchase  and  sale,  if  made  in  Sardinia,  must  be  before  a  notary  ;  in  a 
foreign  country,  before  a  consular  agent.  No  vessel  can  be  sold  to  a  foreigner  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  consul  of  such  country.  No  particular  form  of  sale  is  necessary. 

No.  4.  A  foreigner  may  employ  a  Sardinian  vessel  to  carry  freight ;  but  foreign  vessels 
cannot  participate  in  the  coasting  trade,  except  by  treaty.  There  is  no  internal  navigation. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels,  on  becoming  the  property  of  Sardinian  subjects,  and  the  regula 
tions  being  complied  with  in  regard  to  register,  &c.,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  domestic 
built  vessels. 

No.  6.  Tables  published  in  Sardinia  are  sent,  giving  some  of  the  information  required  ; 
anything  further  could  not  be  obtained. 

No.  7.  For  timbers,  oak  of  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  the  Eoman  States.  For  planking  for 
different  parts  of  the  vessel  the  same  oaks,  teak  from  India,  and  pine  from  Corsica.  Timber  of 
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every  kind  is  much  dearer  than  in  the  United  States  ;  but  vessels  can  be  built  in  Sardinia  at 
much  less  expense  than  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor. 

No.  8.  Timber  for  masts  is  generally  obtained  from  Poland  and  Dalmatia.  The  first,  of  a 
superior  quality, '_is  generally  used  for  the  royal  navy.  For  merchant  vessels  a  large  quantity 
of  timber  is  brought  from  the  Adriatic. 

No.  10.  Copper  is  most  generally  used  for  sheathing  ;  but  there  has  been  lately  introduced 
yellow  copper,  or  what  is  commonly  called  English  composition,  or  compound.  It  is  but 
recently  that  coppering  the  bottoms  of  merchant  vessels  was  practised  ;  formerly  they  were 
''payed"  with  tallow.  Zinc  has  also  been  used,  but  not  extensively.  Copper,  as  well  as  English 
composition,  is  brought  from  England.  Prices  vary  according  to  circumstances.  The  duty  on 
importation  for  each  is  8  francs  per  quintal,  or  about  68  cents  per  100  Ibs.  Nails  for  sheathing 
are  manufactured  in  Genoa. 

No.  11.  Timber  is  seasoned  by  being  put  under  sheds,  and  allowing  a  free  ventilation.  Oak 
is  sometimes  seasoned  by  being  immersed  in  water. 

No.  12.  There  are  none,  except  for  the  royal  navy,  of  any  importance. 

No.  13.  Answered  by  number  12. 

No.  14.  In  Sardinia,  they  use  exclusively  oakum  and  pitch  or  tar.  The  oakum  is  usually 
obtained  from  old  cables. 

No.  15.  The  standing  and  running  rigging  is  usually  of  hemp.  Chains  are  used  in  steamers 
on  account  of  exposure  to  fire. 

No.  16.  The  manufacture  of  duck  for  sails  is  mostly  Sardinian.  Large  vessels  use  that  made 
of  flax.  Smaller  vessels  use  cotton  sails.  The  price  of  linen  duck  is  from  38  cents  per  yard 
for  No.  1  to  20  cents  for  No.  8  ;  cotton  duck  is  from  30  cents  for  No.  1  to  13  cents,  for  No.  4. 

No.  IT.  There  are  no  peculiarities,  except  in  the  masts.  Most  of  the  vessels  being  designed  for 
the  Mediterranean  have  only  two  masts,  and,  for  greater  facility  of  management,  many  of  them 
have  no  round-top,  or  Cross-ties,  but  the  different  portions  of  the  masts  are  united  by  a  simple 
process  which  I  cannot  describe,  technically ;  and  some  are  so  united  as  to  form  in  appearance 
but  one  piece — mostly  for  small  craft.  For  coasting  vessels  lateen  sails  are  very  much  used. 

No.  18.  Cables  are  manufactured  in  Sardinia.  Chains  and  anchors  are  usually  brought  from 
England,  none  are  made  here. 

No.  19.  None. 

No.  20.  Sardinian  vessels  are  built  with  a  view  to  their  strength  and  solidity,  so  as  to  stand 
the  perilous  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas.  The  statistics  of  shipwrecks  are 
in  favor  of  Sardinian  vessels. 

No.  21.  They  cannot  compare  with  the  American  clipper  built  vessels  for  speed,  but  they 
are  not  inferior  to  vessels  of  the  ordinary  models  of  construction. 

No.  22.  In  this  particular  they  are  much  the  same  as  other  vessels. 

No.  23.  When  well  built,  Sardinian  vessels  will  last  from  20  to  30  years,  ordinary  care  being 
taken  of  them. 

No.  24.  They  are  all  natives  of  Sardinia. 

No.  25.  In  G-enoa  they  are  paid  about  6  francs  per  day,  ($1  12,)  and  they  have  corporate 
privileges.  Caulkers  are  paid  4  francs  (74  cents)  per  day.  In  smaller  seaports  and  along  the 
cost  these  prices  are  reduced  to  about  one-half. 

No.  26.  Every  seaport  in  Sardinia  has  its  ship  yard,  but  there  are  none  very  extensive.  They 
are  all  private. 
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No.  27.  The  only  dock  or  careening  basin  is  at  Genoa,  belonging  to  the  royal  marine. 
When  the  exigency  of  the  service  permits,  merchant  vessels  are  permitted  to  use  it.  The 
depth  is  19  feet.  Built  in  1846  to  1850,  cost  nearly  3|  millions  of  francs,  or  about  $650,000. 

No.  28.  They  can  be  so  used  upon  application  by  the  consuls. 

No.  29.  There  are  none. 

No.  30.  There  are  none.  Stocks,  &c.,  are  better  arranged  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Sardinia. 

No.  31.  Tools  of  very  description,  whether  for  ship  building  or  for  other  purposes,  are 
inferior  to  those  made  in  England  or  the  United  States. 

No.  32.  Most  of  the  materials  for  ship  building  are  produced  or  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and  would  not  find  a  profitable  market  if  imported  from  abroad.  There  are  merchants  here 
engaged  in  the  shipping  business,  with  correspondents  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  who  would 
have  opened  such  a  trade,  if  it  had  been  likely  to  be  profitable. 

No.  33.  None. 

No.  34.  Vessels  in  Sardinia  are  usually  built  by  contract,  at  rates  lowe  than  in  the  United 
States. 

No.  35.  There  is  not  much  opportunity  of  selling  American  vessels  in  this  country.  The 
sales  are  rare,  and  generally  of  such  vessels  as  it  is  thought  advisable  to  get  rid  of.  New  vessels 
would  not  meet  an  advantageous  sale,  as  they  can  be  built  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States' 

No.  36.  Most  of  the  information  has  been  derived  from  an  officer  of  high  standing  in  the 
Sardinian  navy.  A  few  of  the  last  questions  have  been  answered  upon  the  result  of  my  own 
observations. 

No.  38.  The  consul  is  indebted  to  the  naval  officer,  referred  to  in  No.  36,  for  several  valuable 
publications,  tables,  and  blank  forms.  The  titles  are:  1.  "  Movimento  della  navigazione 
nazionale  ed  estera  nei  porti  dello  stato  della  navigazioue  nazionale  all  estero  ;"  containing 
valuable  statistical  tables  of  the  commercial  marine.  2.  "  Kegie  Pattenti  colle  quali  S.  M. 
stabilesce  e  manda  osservarsi  la  legge  penale  per  la  marina  mercantile  ;  "  penal  code  for  the 
commercial  marine.  3.  "Regie  Pattenti  colle  quali  S.  M  approva  e  manda  osservarsi  un  nuovo 
reglomento  par  la  marina  mercantile;"  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  commercial 
marine.  Also  several  other  tables  and  blank  forms.  From  all  of  which  valuable  information 
may  be  obtained. 

No.  38.  The  commerce  of  Genoa  and  shipping  and  ship  building  are  on  the  increase.  The 
war  in  the  Crimea  has  caused  a  great  demand  for  vessels  to  transport  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war  to  the  Black  sea.  The  extension  of  the  railroads  from  Genoa  towards  the  interior  country 
will  have  a  permanent  influence  in  increasing  the  commerce  of  this  city. 

Nos.  39  and  40.  People  in  this  country  are  very  much  wedded  to  ancient  habits,  and  new 
improvements  in.  any  branch  of  industry  can  with  difficulty  be  introduced  ;  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  those  who  would  undertake  it  would  probably  meet  with 
great  pecuniary  loss. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  seamen  of  the  royal  as  well  as  of  the  commercial  marine  are  all  natives  of  these 
States.  Owners  of  vessels  very  rarely  employ  foreign  seamen,  with  the  exception  of  very  few 
from  Massa  Carrara,  and  Tuscany.  The  seashore  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  furnishes  ample  supply 
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ibr  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  Island  of  Sardinia  furnishes  but  a  small  number,  and  they 
are  mostly  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  that  island.  Boys  are  brought  at  an  early  age  to 
Genoa,  where  they  have  the  most  ample  means  of  instruction,  and  are  placed  on  board  a  vessel 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  officers,  and  are  taught 
seamanship  and  the  duty  of  subordination.  (The  large  pamphlet  entitled  "Movimento  della 
Navigazione,"  &c.,  will  answer  the  remainder  of  this  question.) 

No.  2.  There  are  no  positive  regulations  concerning  the  number  of  seamen  in  merchant  vessels, 
either  per  ton  or  otherwise.  To  avoid  the  perils  of  navigation  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  avoid 
the  employment  of  too  many  seamen  in  any  one  vessel,  the  "Administration  of  the  Commercial 
Marine"  have  established  and  recommended  the  following  proportions:  Fora  vessel  of  100 
tons,  8  seamen  and  officers;  for  one  of  150  tons,  10;  200  tons,  12;  250  tons,  14;  300  tons, 
15  to  16;  350  tons,  16  to  18;  400  tons,  20  to  22;  and  for  all  vessels  over  400  tons,  the  same 
proportions.  The  officers  employed. on  board  of  sailing  vessels  are,  a  captain,  first  and  second 
mate.  The  captain  must  be  at  least  22  years  of  age,  and  have  gone  through  a  satisfactory  ex 
amination  before  two  competent  officers  of  the  marine  and  one  professor  of  the  school  of  the 
royal  marine.  Before  submitting  to  this  examination,  he  must  present  a  certificate  of  nationality 
and  of  good  character,  and  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  navigation  for  at  least  3  years.  The  mate 
must  show,  by  a  certificate  from  two  known  captains,  his  capability,  and  that  he  has  served  for 
at  least  18  months.  The  captains  are  of  two  classes :  those  of  the  1st  class  can  undertake 
voyages  in  any  sea ;  those  of  the  2d  class  are  restricted  to  the  North  sea,  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean 
and  Black  sea,  the  coast  of  Morocco  and  Senegal.  Second  rate  officers  are  also  restricted  to 
vessels  of  a  particular  size.  The  mates  are  usually  captains  of  the  second  class,  who  aspire  in 
time  to  become  first  class  captains.  The  second  mate  is  generally  a  seaman  of  good  conduct 
and  experience.  In  steamers,  the  number  of  officers  is  greater,  but  never  exceeds  six.  The  duties 
of  officers  are  the  sa~iie  as  on  board  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

No.  3.  The  Sardinian  coast  requires  the  aid  of  pilots  only  in  entering  the  harbor  and  in 
departing  or  clearing.  Pilots  at  the  customary  signal  hasten  on  board,  whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

No.  4.  The  employment  of  supercargoes  is  not  now  in  vogue.  Owners  of  cargoes  entrust 
them  to  the  captains  at  ports  where  they  have  no  agents  or  correspondents. 

No.  5.^,The  commercial  marine  is  regulated  and  governed  according  to  a  system  adopted  in 
182*7.  (A  pamphlet  containing  these  regulations  will  be  forwarded  to  the  department.) 

No.  G.  Mariners,  including  captains,  under  officers,  seamen  and  boys,  are  charged  a  monthly 
contribution,  which  is  deposited  in  the  savings  bank  for  the  relief  of  the  superannuated,  sick  or 
infirm,  to  be  paid,  in  case  of  their  death,  to  their  widows  or  orphans.  The  monthly  contribution 
is  as  follows:  By  a  captain,  1st  class,  5  francs,  or  93  cents ;  do.  2d  class,  3.50  francs,  or  65  cents  ; 
patroon  or  captain  of  coaster,  2.50  francs,  or  46  cents;  1st,  2d,  or  3d  mate,  1.50  franc,  or  28 
cents;  seaman,  1.10  franc,  or  21  cents;  boy,  0.80,  or  15  cents.  Seamen  are  allowed  pensions  after 
serving  a  certain  length  of  time,  when  superannuated  or  disabled. — (See  pamphlet  of  regulations, 
&c.,  and  tables  at  the  end.) 

No.  7.  Sailors  engage  to  serve  on  board  of  merchant  vessels  by  voluntarily  contracting  with 
the  captain  or  vessel's  agent.  The  articles  containing  the  terms,  as  to  time  and  amount  of  wages, 
must  be  signed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  "Eoyal  Consul  of  Marine,"  and  the  names  must 
also  be  registered  on  a  crew  list,  which  papers  must  be  signed  by  the  captain,  the  agent,  two 
sailors  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  and  by  two  witnesses.  The  sailor  is  then  bound  to  serve  for  the 
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time  a"nd  on  the  conditions  agreed  upon.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  sailor  is  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  vessel,  unless  very  urgent  circumstances  forbid  it.  Should  the  term  of  service  expire  during 
a  homeward  bound  voyage,  the  sailors  must  continue  to  serve  until  the  vessel's  arrival  at  the 
port  of  destination.  In  a  foreign  port  engagements  are  made  with  sailors  by  means  of  the 
consular  agents,  very  much  as  is  the  practice  with  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

No.  8.  After  seamen  have  become  exempt  from  military  service,  from  age  or  other  cause,  they 
may  obtain  passports  to  go  to  foreign  countries  and  engage  in  any  service  they  please.  In  such 
cases  they  are  required  to  give  security  to  indemnify  the  government  for  any  expense  which  may 
be  incurred  in  returning  them  sick  or  disabled  to  their  own  country. 

No.  9.  A  very  small  number  are  engaged  in  foreign  service.  A  few  are  found  on  board  of 
American  vessels. 

No.  10.  The  regulations  of  the  merchant  service  do  not  prescribe  any  particular  rations  or 
allowances  to  sailors.  This  is  regulated  by  custom,  and  varies  with  the  nature  and  duration  of 
the  voyage  for  which  they  are  engaged.  Their  provisions  generally  consist  of  bread  or  biscuit 
of  1st  quality,  pastes,  (maccaroni  and  vermicelli,)  salt  meat,  dried  or  salted  fish,  dried  vegetables, 
(beans,  &c.,)  and  cheese.  Fresh  meat  is  usually  supplied  while  in  port.  The  quantity  is 
sometimes  stipulated,  but  the  supply  is  always  abundant.  They  have  three  meals  per  day.  When 
wine  is  dear,  the  sailors  are  allowed  a  monthly  compensation  instead  ;  when  cheap,  they  have 
rations  of  wine.  No  tea  or  coifee.  Spirituous  liquors  are  proscribed  from  the  service.  Only 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  exertion  or  exposure  are  spirits  given  to  the  sailors.  A  form  of 
shipping  articles  used  will  be  sent  with  the  other  printed  documents.  The  monthly  wages  paid 
to  sailors  are:  highest  wages,  about  60  francs,  or  $11  1C;  most  generally  from  45  to  50  francs, 
or  $8  3V  to  $9  30;  lowest,  35  francs,  or  §6  51.  Wages  cannot  be  forfeited,  except  in  cases  of 
desertion  or  serious  insubordination.  The  captain  is  then  obliged  to  deposit  the  amount  of 
wages  due  the  seaman  in  the  savings  bank,  and  have  the  case  tried  before  the  proper  tribunal. 
If  the  seaman  is  acquitted,  he  is  paid  his  wages;  if  otherwise,  one-half  is  forfeited  to  the  savings 
bank  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  mariners,  and  the  other  half  is  forfeited  to  the  government. 

No.  11.  There  is  no  law  prescribing  the  kind  or  quantity  of  medicines  to  be  kept  on  board  of 
merchant  vessels,  but  captains  always  supply  themselves  with  such  as  they  deem  essential.  There 
is  no  regulation  in  regard  to  clothing.  Seamen  are  expected  to  supply  themselves  with  all  that 
is  necessary.  One  month's  wages  are  frequently  advanced  to  seamen  before  leaving  the  port  of 
departure. 

No.  12.  There  is  provision  made  by  law  for  the  return  of  Sardinian  sailors  from  foreign 
countries.  Should  a  sailor  be  sick  or  disabled  abroad,  the  captain  must  deposit  with  the  consul 
of  his  nation  at  such  foreign  port,  before  his  departure,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the 
sailor  and  his  return  home,  if  unable  to  engage  as  a  seaman  on  board  some  other  vessel  or  to 
work  his  passage  home.  Those  who  wish  to  be  discharged  in  a  foreign  port  at  the  expiration 
of  their  engagement  must  make  their  own  arrangements  for  returning. 

No.  13.  For  small  offences,  the  captain  can  punish  a  sailor  by  putting  him  on  short  allow 
ance  or  by  confinement.  For  grave  offences,  he  must  make  a  note  of  the  same  on  his  log  book, 
and  deliver  him  over  to  the  consul  upon  arriving  in  a  foreign  port,  to  be  sent  home  and  tried 
according  to  law.  The  culprit  is  liable  for  the  expenses. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  sailors  is  increasing,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  commerce  of 
this  country  and  the  consequent  increase  of  wages. 

No.  15.  The  seacoast  of  Sardinia  supplies  the  merchant  marine  with  sailors.     It  is  a  never- 
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failing  source  of  supply.  The  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries  along  the  coast  employ  the  chief 
part  of  the  men  and  boys  who  occupy  that  region.  There  is  no  system  of  apprenticeship  for 
the  merchant  service.  Many  captains  take  tlieir  sons  with  them  to  receive  instructi9n  in 
seamanship.  Pilots  are  selected  from  the  most  experienced  and  expert  seamen.  The  naviga 
tion  along  the  coast  is  so  safe  that  a  great  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  is  not  essential  for 
the  pilot. 

No.  16.  In  the  naval  service  the  sailors  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  capacity 
and  seamanship :  Class  No.  1  are  paid,  per  annum,  288  francs,  or  $53  57  ;  class  No.  2,  259 
francs,  or  $47  99  ;  class  No.  3,  230  francs,  or  $42  78;  class  No.  4,  144  francs,  or  $26  78;  boys, 
96  francs,  or  $17  86.  Sailors  seldom  enter  into  the  royal  naval  service  from  choice. 

No.  17.  They  are  not  exempt. 

No.  18.  All  registered  seamen  are  exempt  from  enlistment  in  the  army,  but  all  over  21  years 
are  liable  to  be  draughted  by  lot  to  serve  in  the  navy. 

No.  19.  They  can. 

No.  20.  Sardinian  sailors  are  generally  intelligent,  active,  and  able  seamen.  They  are 
remarkable  for  sobriety,  and  are  inured  to  labor.  The  officers  are  eminently  skilful  as  naviga 
tors.  They  frequent  every  sea,  and  shipwrecks  among  Sardinian  vessels  are  very  rare. 

No.  21.  Generally,  French  authors  are  used  for  instruction  in  navigation.  The  French 
language  being  much  spoken  in  these  States,  renders  easy  the  use  of  the  theory  and  system  of  the 
French.  The  charts  used  are  usually  either  English  or  French.  The  instruments  used  in  the 
Sardinian  marine  are  the  same  as  are  used  in  all  marines,  namely,  compass,  sextant,  quadrant, 
barometer,  chronometer,  thermometer,  &c.  Many  of  the  instruments  are  made  in  this  country. 
The  best  and  most  esteemed  are  brought  from  England. 

No.  22.  Most  of  the  answers  here  given  have  been  obtained  from  an  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  Sardinian  na\y. 

No.  23.  Pamphlets  and  other  printed  documents  have  been  kindly  furnished  the  United  States 
consul,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  by  the  first  convenient  private  opportunity.  One  of  the 
pamphlets,  containing  "  Eegulations  for  the  government  of  the  commercial  marine,"  should  be 
translated.  It  is  founded  upon  an  experience  of  2,000  years,  and  is  very  complete.  The  trans 
lation  here  was  more  than  the  consul  could  undertake. 

QUERIES  No.  HI. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Tables  in  Italian  will  be  sent,  affording  answers  to  most  of  the 
questions  embraced  in  these  queries.  The  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  and  a  greater  number  of 
American  vessels  in  port  than  usual, .allow  but  little  leisure  for  translations,  except  for  the  plain 
answers  which  have  been  furnished.  The  tables  alluded  to  were  sent  to  me  in  place  of  direct 
answers. 

No.  7.  Sardinian  vessels  navigate  all  the  seas  of  Europe  and  America.  The  most  extensive 
trade  is  that  in  wheat  and  other  grain  from  the  Black  sea,  the  Levant,  and  coasts  of  Barbary. 
From  Brazil,  Central  America,  and  the  West  India  islands,  colonial  productions  ;  from  North 
America,  cotton,  &c.  ;  from  England,  coal,  iron,  hardware,  and  various  fabrics;  from  France 
and  Spain,  wines  and  various  manufactures. 

No.  8.  The  coasting  trade  consists  of  wines,  cereals,  marble,  and  various  productions  of 
industry. 
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No.  9.  The  internal  trade  consists  chiefly  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  namely  :  wheat, 
rice,  silk,  &c. ,  and  of  the  various  manufactures  of  ^lk,  linen,  cotton,  and  wool,  and  of  supplies 
from  Genoa  of  various  articles  of  foreign  importation,  as  cotton,  logwood  and  other  dyes,  coffee, 
sugar,  &c. 

No.  10.  There  is  no  internal  trade  except  by  land,  and,  of  course,  this  question  is  not  ap 
plicable. 

No.  11.  There  is  no  distinction  between  vessels  of  different  nations  in  the  amount  of  port 
charges.  There  is  no  distinction  as  to  what  ports  vessels  are  going  to  or  coming  from. 

No.  12.  The  duty  on  anchorage  is  20  centimes  (about  4  cents)  per  ton  for  all  vessels  below  80 
tons,  and  30  centimes  (about  6  cents)  on  those  above  80  tons.  Vessels  below  35  tons,  being 
national  vessels,  or  belonging  to  foreign  countries  which  have  commercial  treaties  with  Sardinia, 
pay  an  annual  tax  of  one  franc  (19  cents)  per  ton.  Those  which  do  not  come  under  this  descrip 
tion  are  charged  1  franc  30  centimes  (about  25  cents)  per  ton.  There  is  no  light  or  hospital 
tax.  The  sanitary  tax  is  fixed  at  40  centimes  (nearly  8  cents)  per  ton  upon  all  vessels  coming 
from  Asiatic  or  European  Turkey,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Turkish  islands,  America,  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  others  pay  20  centimes  (about  4 
cents)  per  ton.  Steamers,  5  centimes  per  ton. 

No.  13.  Pilots  are  licensed  by  the  government,  and  are  under  the  particular  supervision  of 
the  captains  of  the  different  ports.  At  Genoa,  the  number  of  pilots  is  24.  They  are  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  Each  squadron  serves  alternately  every 
other  week.  During  the  week  they  are  not  employed  as  pilots  they  occupy  themselves  at  any 
thing  else  they  please.  The  pilots,  as  a  company,  are  answerable  for  the  safety  of  vessels  which 
employ  them.  The  charge  for  pilotage  is  according  to  the  following  rates  :  vessels  drawing 
from  1  to  10  feet,  25  francs  ($4  65  ;)  and  37.50  francs  ($6  97)  for  those  belonging  to  countries 
which  have  no  commercial  treaty  with  Sardinia.  Vessels  from  10  feet  3  inches  to  12  feet,  3 
francs  (56  cents)  per  foot,  or  4  francs  (74  cents)  under  the  exception  stated.  Vessels  from  12 
feet  3  inches  to  14  feet,  3.50  francs  (65£  cents)  per  foot,  or  5.25  francs  ($1  08)  under  said  excep 
tion.  All  vessels  over  14  feet,  4  francs  (74  cents,)  or  6  francs  ($1  12)  under  said  exception. 

No.  14.  Upon  the  arrival  at  Genoa  of  a  vessel  from  a  foreign  port,  the  bill  of  health  procured 
at  the  port  from  whence  she  sailed  must  be  presented  to  the  proper  officer  for  inspection.  If 
the  port  of  departure  is  not  suspected,  the  vessel  is  immediately  admitted  to  pratique.  If  the 
vessel  is  ordered  into  quarantine,  she  must  go  to  the  place  designated  for  that  purpose.  When 
a  vessel  has  had  a  case  of  contagious  disease  on  board,  she  is  sent  to  the  lazaretto  situated  in  the 
Gulf  of  Spezzia,  where  she  must  undergo  the  customary  purifications.  There  are  no  charges  in 
such  cases  for  storage  of  merchandise,  nor  for  lodging  of  persons  who  are  performing  quarantine 
in  the  lazarretto.  The  quarantine  fees  for  the  vessels  are  three  centimes  per  ton  per  day.  The 
duration  of  the  quarantine  is  according  to  circumstances,  the  nature  of  the  disease  on  board,  &c. 

No.  15.  There  is  no  marine  hospital  in  Genoa.  American  and  other  foreign  sailors  when 
sick  are  received,  at  the  request  in  writing  of  the  consular  agent,  into  the  civil  hospital.  The 
hospital  at  Genoa  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  in  Europe  ;  the  administration  is  precise  and 
exact,  and  the  medical  and  chirurgical  attendance  are  of  the  highest  order.  The  charges,  per 
day,  are  83  centimes  (16  cents)  for  ordinary  cases,  and  1  franc  30  centimes  (25  cents)  for  syphi 
litic  cases. 

No.  16.  American  seaman  are  freely  admitted. 

No.  17.     When  vessels  are  in  pratique  they  are,  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  assigned  a 
48  P 
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position  each  in  one  of  the  various  lines  of  shipping,  according  to  their  class.  They  must  be 
moored  with  two  anchors  at  the  bow,  and  two  at  the  stern,  and  the  yards  must  be  braced  up, 
in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the  harbor  and  the  consequently  crowded  condition  of  the 
shipping.  To  prevent  injury  to  other  vessels,  they  must  be  provided  with  "fenders,"  and  must 
not  keep  anything  outside  the  vessel  which  can  injure  others.  Vessels  having  combustible 
materials  on  board,  as  gunpowder,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &c.,  are  not  placed  in  the  same  files 
with  other  vessels,  but  have  a  distinct  position  assigned  them.  There  are  no  wharves  where 
large  vessels  can  unload,  on  account  of  the  small  depth  of  water  near  the  city,  but  cargoes  are 
taken  off  in  lighters.  The  charges  for  lighterage  are  about  4  cents  per  bale  for  cotton,  and 
other  articles  in  proportion. 

No.  18.  On  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  or  other  vessel  with  passengers,  the  passports  must  be 
sent  to  the  police  office  for  examination  ;  when  examined,  and  no  objection  appearing,  the  pas 
sengers  are  allowed  to  land.  They  pay  to  the  boat  which  conveys  them  on  shore  80  centimes 
(about  15  cents)  each  ;  children  under  a  certain  age  half  price.  The  baggage  must  undergo 
an  examination,  which,  in  ordinary  cases  is  not  very  strict. 

No.  19.  See  printed  tariff  of  charges,  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Department  with  other  printed 
documents. 

No.  20.  The  steam  vessels  and  steam  engines  used  in  this  country  are  made  in  England.  In 
general,  they  do  not  exceed  500  horse  power.  Many  small  steamers  are  employed  in  navigation 
along  the  Italian  coast  and  the  islands  adjacent.  They  are  from  80  to  200  horse  power.  The 
duty  on  importation  of  engines  is  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  used  is  fossil  coal  from  England — most  generally  from  Newcastle.  The 
cost  varies  with  the  price  in  England  and  the  rate  of  freight.  It  is  usually  from  $9  50  to 
$10  50  per  ton  ;  at  present  it  is  higher  in  consequence  of  the  war.  No  duty. 

No.  22.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country  are  increasing.  Many  reforms  have, 
of  late  years,  been  introduced,  and  treaties  have  been  made  with  nearly  every  commercial 
nation.  A  system  of  railroads,  now  in  progress  and  in  successful  operation  as  far  as  completed, 
which  will  connect  Genoa  with  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  cannot  fail  to  effect  a  rapid 
and  permanent  increase  in  the  commerce  and  resources  of  the  country.  The  tables  of  the 
navigation  for  the  past  year  show,  conclusively,  a  considerable  increase. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  this  country  are  increasing. 
The  port  of  Genoa  is  the  only  one  where  much  foreign  trade  is  carried  on.  The  records  of  the 
United  States  consulate  show  an  increase  with  the  United  States.  This  increase  would  probably 
be  much  augmented  by  the  establishment  at  Genoa  of  one  or  more  American  commercial 
houses.  » 

No.  24.  I  know  of  no  particular  course  which  can  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  increase  the  commercial  intercourse  with  this  country.  The  relations  between 
the  two  countries  are  friendly. 

No.  25.  The  chief  articles  of  exports  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  are  velvets, 
marble,  rags.  The  products  of  this  country  for  exportation  are  very  few,  but  with  the  exten 
sion  of  railroads  into  the  interior  there  will  be  an  increase  of  articles  for  exportation  from 
Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  a  portion  of  Germany. 

No.  26,  The  trade  from  the  United  States  is  chiefly  in  tobacco,  cotton,  flour,  and  West  India 
products.  Some  of  our  cheap  cotton  goods  might  meet  a  ready  sale,  when  prices  are  low  in  the 
United  States, 
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No.  27.  There  is  not. 

No.  28.  Sardinian  vessels  generally  carry  three  boats — two  light  ones  for  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  ship,  and  one  strong  one  to  carry  out  anchors,  &c.  American  huilt  boats  would  not 
meet  a  profitable  sale,  as  they  can  be  built  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States. 

No.  29.  There  are  steam  packets  carrying  passengers  and  freight  from  Genoa  to  various  ports 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  steam  packets,  in  addition  to  passengers  and  freight,  are 
employed  to  carry  the  mails  from  Marseilles,  stopping  at  the  principal  ports  along  the  Italian 
coast. 

No.  30.  There  are  several  marine  insurance  companies  at  Genoa.  The  insurers  pay  only  for 
the  total  loss  or  abandonment  of  the  vessel,  which  is  understood  to  be  when  the  damage 
sustained  reaches  75  per  cent,  on  the  amount  stated  in  the  policy.  In  such  cases,  the  captain 
makes  a  declaration  of  abandonment,  and  the  insurers  pay  at  the  rate  of  96  per  cent. ,  and  the 
vessel  becomes  the  property  of  the  company,  which  pays  all  expenses  of  saving  the  vessel,  and 
10  per  cent,  to' the  captain  for  his  exertions  in  rescuing  the  vessel  from  total  destruction.  If 
the  loss  or  damage  amount  to  less  than  75  per  cent,  the  insurers  pay  nothing. 

No.  31.  No  merchant  vessel  is  permitted  to  go  armed  in  time  of  peace.  If  permitted  in  time 
of  war,  she  must  be  provided  with  letters  of  marque  from  the  government.  Consuls  abroad 
are  not  permitted  to  deliver  letters  of  marque  without  license  from  their  government. 

No.  32.  Most  of  the  answers  to  these  queries  have  been  obtained  through  the  agency  of  the 
naval  officer  before  mentioned.  Some  have  been  obtained  from  merchants  and  others. 

No.  33.  Pamphlets  and  blank  forms  published  here  will  be  forwarded. 

No.  34.  As  a  general  rule,  the  United  States  have  but  little  to  learn,  either  in  principle  or 
practice,  from  Sardinia,  or  any  other  Italian  State.  In  mechanics,  and  labor-saving  machinery 
of  every  kind,  they  are  greatly  our  inferiors.  Their  supremacy  in  the  fine  arts  is  fast  falling 
into  other  hands,  and  they  have  only  the  works  of  former  ages  to  pride  themselves  upon. 
Their  boast  is  of  "  what  they  have  been,''  as  it  is  said  ours  is,  of  "  what  we  are  going  to  be." 


TWO    SICILIES. 

NAPLES. 

ALEXANDER  HAMMETT,  Consul. 

DECEMBER  30,  1853. 

Answers  to  Queries  of  Circular  to  Consuls  of  October  8,  1853. 

QUERIES  No.   1. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rule  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  is  as  follows  :  1st.  Take  the 
length  of  the  deck  above  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  ;  2d.  Take  the  length  under  deck  from 
stem  to  stern  in  a  right  line  ;  of  these  two  lengths  is  taken  the  half,  which  is  multiplied  by  the 
greatest  width  of  the  vessel,  and  the  product  is  again  multiplied  by  the  greatest  depth  from  the 
deck  to  the  sink  ;  then  the  product  is  divided  by  94,  and  the  quotient  indicates  the  tonnage. 
If  the  vessel  has  but  one  deck,  the  extreme  length  is  multiplied  by  the  greatest  width,  and  the 
product  again  multiplied  by  the  greatest  depth,  and  then  divided  by  94,  the  quotient  indicates 
the  tonnage.  All  said  measures  are  in  Parisian  feet.  Any  fraction  to  ff  will  not  be  calcu- 
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lated,  but  from  ?,t  w^  be  considered  as  a  whole.  For  steam  vessels,  the  space  taken  up  by  the 
machine  and  coal  is  allowed.  The  ship  "John  Bryant,"  of  Boston,  by  her  American  register 
measures  722-jj-i-  tons.  Her  dimensions  taken  here  were,  length,  133  ;  width,  27Try  ;  depth, 
21T92  ;  and  measured  tons,  846|{,  making  a  difference  of  124  tons.  There  is  no  difference  in 
carpenters'  measure. 

No.  2.  A  document  called  "  Alto  di  Biconoscimento"  is  issued  to  vessels  as  proof  of  nation 
ality  and  ownership.  A  form  is  enclosed  with  the  translation. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  by  act  of  notary,  which,  presented  to  the  maritime  commission, 
the  change  of  ownership  is  effected. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  Neapolitan  vessels  either  in  foreign  or  coasting 
trade,  but  may  employ  them.  Abuse,  however,  occurs  by  the  substitution  of  a  false  name. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  can  be  owned  by  Neapolitan  subjects  on  the  payment  of  four 
ducats  per  ton  duty. 

No.  6.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  1852  were,  three  barques,  of  from  300  to  400  tons  ; 

7  brigs  and  8  hermaphrodite  brigs,  of  from  200  to  300  tons  ;  besides  22  lateen  rig  vessels,  of 
from  50  to  100  tons.     The  bounty  offered  on  vessels  built  over   200  tons  is  an  inducement  to 
construct  them.     Lateen  rig  serves  for  coasting  trade. 

No.  7.  Oak  is  the  wood  used  in  ship  building  and  planking,  and  pine  or  fir  for  decks,  &c. 
The  fir  is  brought  from  the  Baltic  ;  the  oak  from  San  Germano  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Salerno,  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  pine  from  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Both  oak  and  pine 
are  of  good  quality,  hard  and  durable.  The  arsenal  "carro"  costs  $13,  and  consists  of  36 
Parisian  feet.  For  example  :  a  piece  of  wood  measuring  50  feet  long,  3  wide,  and  4  deep, 
multiplied  into  each  other  and  divided  by  144  inches,  give  40  feet  and  24  inches.  The  mercan 
tile  "carro"  costs  $8  40,  and  consists  of  45  palmi  ;  each  palmo  is  equal  to  9£  Parisian  inches. 
When  the  contractor  of  timber  furnishes  it  to  government,  they  select,  and  reject  the  remainder. 
This  makes  the  difference  of  price. 

No.  8.  Masts,  spars,  and  plank  of  fir  are  imported  from  the  Baltic.  The  duty  on  the  first  is 
6  ducats  each  when  from  40  to  60  palmi,  and  when  of  61  and  upwards,  9  ducats  each.  Plank 
from  16  to  22  palmi  pays  duty,  per  hundred,  2  ducats  ;  from  12  to  15  palmi,  90  grains  ;  from 

8  to  11  palmi,  70  grains.     The  masts  and  spars  are  sold  by  the  lump,  and  for  a  vessel  of  300 
tons,  each  masting  complete  would  cost  $160  ;  for  spars,  $25  for  a  main  yard,  and  other  yards 
in  proportion.     The  fir  plank  is  about  2|  to  3  inches  thick,  and  costs  8  cents  per  foot. 

No.  9.  The  fastenings  chiefly  used  are  iron  or  copper  ;  the  first  costs  about  6£  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  latter  $56  per  cantar,  or  196  pounds  English.  Both  are  imported  from  Eng 
land.  The  iron,  sometimes,  from  the  Baltic,  costs  more  by  2  or  3  cents.  When  it  is  intended 
to  copper  a  vessel,  the  fastenings  are  of  copper  to  light  water  mark.  No  wood  bolts  are  used, 
as  in  America. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  used.     Price  $56  per  cantar  of  196  pounds  English,  as  in  No.  9. 

No.  11.  The  means  used  here  for  the  seasoning  of  ship  timber,  or  for  its  preservation,  con 
sists  in  felling  timber  during  the  moon's  decrease  in  December  and  January.  In  the  arsenal 
of  Castellamare  there  are  large  cisterns  or  reservoirs  of  sea  water,  into  which  runs  mineral 
water,  for  the  preservation  of  timber. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber  other  than  those  of  the  government 
at  Naples  and  at  Castellamare.  There  is  a  supreme  command  in  the  arsenal  of  the  former  and 
a  subordinate  one  at  the  latter. 
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No.  13.  There  are  no  private  depositories  of  timber.  When  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  vessel, 
there  are  contractors  found  to  supply  it. 

No.  14.  Oakurn  is  used  for  caulking.  It  is  prepared  here  as  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  of 
a  better  quality,  and  costs  about  $6  50  per  cantar,  of  196  pounds  English,  for  a  large  quantity. 

No.  15.  Standing  and  running  rigging  are  similar  to  what  is  used  in  the  United  States,  and 
costs  about  $13  60  per  cantar,  of  196  pounds,  when  for  a  large  quantity. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  chiefly  made  of  cotton  manufactured  here.  Hemp  of  good  quality  is  culti 
vated  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  necessary  for  all  such  purposes,  but  it  is  dear  ;  besides , 
there  is  much  exported  to  France.  Canvas  is  used  by  the  ships-of-war,  the  cotton  by  merchant 
vessels  ;  cost,  about  30  cents  per  canna  of  2J  yards  and  a  foot  wide.  The  duty  here  would 
hinder  its  introduction. 

No.  17.  There  is  some  peculiarity  of  rig  in  Neapolitan  vessels.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
barques,  brigs,  and  polaccas.  The  latter  have  no  tops,  and  the  yards  all  descend  at  pleasure 
with  the  sails.  Their  advantage  is  for  the  coast,  and  for  the  light  winds  of  summer  which 
prevail  in  the  Mediterranean. 

No.  18.  Anchors  and  chain  cables  are  brought  from  England.  Other  ^cables,  tackle,  and 
blocks  are  made  here,  like  those  used  in  vessels  of  other  nations. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  Neapolitan  vessels  as  to  shape  of  rudders  or  manner  of 
steering. 

No.  20.  Neapolitan  vessels  are  generally  superior  as  to  safety,  being  strong. 

No.  21.  The  speed  of  Neapolitan  vessels  is  on  a  par  with  English  or  American,  and  superior 
to  vessels  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

No.  22.  They  excel  in  carrying  freight,  and  their  captains  deliver  their  cargoes  generally  in 
better  condition  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

No.  23.  Neapolitan  vessels  will  last  40  years,  with  ordinary  repairs. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  are  all  natives.     Foreigners  find  no  employment. 

No.  25.  Their  pay  at  Naples  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  cents  per  day  ;  in  Castellamare  and 
Sorrento,  forty  to  fifty  cents,  because  the  employment  is  more  constant  there. 

No.  26.  There  are  two  public  yards  of  small  extent — one  at  Naples,  and  the  other  at  Castella 
mare — belonging  to  government.  There  are  private  places  on  the  beach  at  Sorrento  which  serve 
for  building  ;  besides,  the  government  has  ceded  to  the  captains  a  yard  in  Castellamare  for  like 
object,  where  launching  a  vessel  fr.om  200  to  300  tons  will  cost  about  ,$250. 

No.  27.  There  is  a  public  dock  for  repairs  at  Naples,  belonging  to  government,  situated  in 
the  new  military  post,  adjoining  the  arsenal.  It  has  been  lately  finished,  and  cost  $400,000. 
It  is  large  enough  to  receive  a  ship  of  the  line.  The  charges  are  more  moderate  than  elsewhere. 
The  tariff  is  enclosed.  Admittance  depends  on  the  minister  of  marine. 

No.  28.  Till  now  no  foreign  vessels  have  used  such  dock  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  the 
contrary. 

No.  29.  The  only  railways  are  from  Naples  to  Castellamare,  about  twelve  miles  ;  at  Torre- 
del  Annunziata  it  branches  off  to  Nocera,  on  the  road  to  Salerno,  and  this  branch  may  be  other 
eight  or  ten  miles.  It  is  owned  by  shares.  Then  the  government  owns  a  railroad  from  Naples 
to  Capua,  passing  by  Caserta,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  It  is  contemplated  to  make  a  rail 
road  from  Naples  to  the  Adriatic. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  stocks  on  which  vessels  are  built  or  in  launching 
them.  There  are  no  permanent  frames  for  the  purpose. 
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No.  31.  There  are  no  machines,  tools,  or  implements  used  in  the  building  or  repairs  of 
vessels  not  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

No.  32.  No  materials  or  articles  used  in  ship  building  in  the  United  States  would  find  a 
profitable  market  here.  The  duty  on  timber  and  plank  is  high.  It  is  also  inferior  in  quality 
to  theirs  ;  besides,  the  tar  and  pitch  of  Sweden  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

No.  33.  Nor  are  there  any  materials  or  articles  so  used  here  which  could  be  carried  to  the 
United  States  advantageously  for  sale. 

No.  34.  The  general  charge  per  ton  for  building  vessels,  say  one  of  300  tons,  first  class, 
about  $40  per  ton. 

No.  35.  No  American  vessels  could  be  sold  here  to  advantage,  even  if  there  did  not  exist  a 
duty  on  them  of  four  ducats  per  ton  ;  besides,  the  government  allows  a  bounty  of  two  ducats  per 
ton  for  building  vessels  of  over  200  tons,  and  two  ducats  more  for  coppering,  which  further  con 
tributes  to  the  disadvantage  of  selling  foreign  built  vessels. 

No.  36.  The  information  above  is  partly  due  to  my  own  knowledge,  assisted  by  United  States 
consul,  Mr.  Lewis  Ferro,,  and  to  captains  experienced  in  ship  building. 

No.  3Y.  There  are  no  books  or  pamphlets,  that  I  can  learn,  published  on  any  of  the  foregoing 
subjects. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  is  rather  on  the  increase,  because  the  commerce  extends  now  to  all 
Europe,  to  England  principally  ;  to  Holland  ;  to  the  Baltic  ;  to  America,  North  and  South  ; 
•to  the  Mediterranean  ports  and  the  Black  sea.  Add  to  this  a  spirit  of  improvement  and  per 
fection  in  building  vessels  which  did  not  formerly  prevail. 

No.  39.  No  interest  exists  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  American  improvements  in  ship 
building,  nor  can  they  be  in  any  way  promoted. 

No.  40.  The  like  information  will  apply,  I  believe,  to  Sicily. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 
• 
No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  is  about  10,000,  one-third  of  which,  in  the  foreign 

trade,  are  supplied  from  Naples,  Castellamare,  coasts  of  Sorrento  and  Amalfi,  Ischia,  Procida, 
and  Gaeta.  The  other  two-thirds  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
give  with  precision  for  so  extensive  a  coast  as  that  of  Calabria  and  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas. 

No.  2.  The  complement  of  a  crew  in  Neapolitan  vessels  is,  for  example,  for  a  vessel  of  300 
tons,  thirteen  men,  whether  in  foreign  or  coasting  trade.  There  are  two  officers,  and  their 
duties  are  as  in  other  service.  Steam  vessels  have  on  board  double  the  number  of  sailors. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  used  for  going  in  and  out  of  port  merely,  and  not  for  voyages. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  never  employed. 

No.  5.  There  is  no  code  of  regulations  respecting  seamen  in  the  merchant  service. — (See  No.  7, 
following.) 

No.  6.  There  are  many  hospitals  in  Naples,  where  seamen  are  received  as  other  persons  ;  but 
no  provision  is  otherwise  allowed  by  government. 

No  7.  Sailors  are  shipped  before  the  maritime  syndeck,  the  conditions  inserted  in  the  log 
book,  and  signed  by  him. 

No.  8.  Sailors  of  the  kingdom  willingly  enter  foreign  service.  The  police,  however,  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  ;  but  if  any  such  sailor  will  so  embark,  the  captain  of  the  foreign  vessel 
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must  give  bond,  with  security,  to  the  captain  of  the  port  to  send  him  home  when  he  has  finished 
his  engagement  at  the  captain's  expense.  Sometimes  they  get  a  regular  passport  from  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  embark  as  sailor  passengers.  To  do  this,  a  perquisition  of  the 
criminal  court  is  necessary,  as  well  as  a  certificate  of  the  commissary  of  the  quarter  where  he 
lives,  that  he  leaves  no  engagement  behind  as  to  family,  &c.  It  costs  $5  or  $6  to  obtain  it. 

No.  9.  They  are  found  sometimes  in  foreign  vessels  trading  here,  and  occasion  vexation  to 
the  police. 

No.  10.  Sailors  in  the  merchant  service  get  now  $15  per  month,  finding  themselves.  Pro 
visions  consist  of  biscuits,  oil,  lard,  potatoes,  beans,  cheese,  maccaroni,  stockfish,  anchovies, 
sausages,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  bottle  of  common  wine  daily,  and  no  brandy.  The  captain  provides 
the  above,  and  deducts  the  cost  of  the  rations  from  wages.  Sometimes  they  ship  on  shares, 
There  are  no  forms  of  shipping  articles. — (Refer  to  No.  7.)  Wages  are  forfeited  by  desertion, 
insubordination,  and  refusal  of  duty.  When  in  port,  on  demand  of  the  master  to  the  captain 
of  the  port,  the  guilty  sailor  is  condemned  to  serve,  without  pay,  in  his  Majesty's  vessels  ;  when 
at  sea,  his  conduct  is  noted  in  the  log-book,  and  report  made  to  the  consul  in  a  foreign  port, 
who  sends  him  home  to  be  punished,  and  government  pays  the  expense. 

No.  11.  Vessels  have  a  medicine  chest ;  there  is  no  outfit  for  clothing,  and  one  month's 
wages  are  given  in  advance. 

No.  12.  The  Neapolitan  consuls  abroad  provide  for  the  return  of  sailors  when  shipwrecked. 
For  desertion,  and  just  complaints  of  a  master  of  a  vessel  against  any  of  his  crew,  they  may  be 
sent  home  to  be  punished,  and  the  expenses  are  paid  by  government. 

No.  13.  The  punishment  for  sailors  in  the  merchant  service,  as  in  Nos.  10  and  12. 

No.  14.  Sailors  increase  because  ship  building  increases,  and  a  greater  extension  is  given  to 
foreign  voyages. 

No.  15.  Sailors  are  from  Naples,  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  the  coast  of  Sorrento, 
Amalfi,  Castellamare,  and  the  coast  generally.  Youths  enter  as  apprentices  ;  those  who  wish 
to  become  sailors  get  12  cents  per  day  ;  those  who  enter  with  the  view  of  becoming  officers  get 
nothing  the  first  year  ;  there  is  no  other  apprentice  system.  There  is  a  coral  fishery  on  the 
Barbary  coast,  which  employs  70  to  80  boats  in  the  summer,  of  about  20  or  25  tons  burden, 
with  10  or  12  men  or  boys  each.  Pilots  are  a  distinct  class  from  sailors. 

No.  16.  Wages  paid  in  naval  service  are  $5  per  month,  and  the  sailors  are  taken  by  force. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  subject  to  military  duty  on  board,  and  are  exempt  from  civil  and  military 
duties  on  shore.  Exemptions  from  service  are  in  case  of  an  only  son,  necessary  to  the  sup 
port  of  parents,  and  for  physical  defects.  There  are  marines  who  serve  as  soldiers  on  board. 

No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  subject  to  conscription  and  impressment,  when  needed  for  the 
naval  service  of  his  Majesty. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  cannot  enter  the  merchant  service.  When  in  foreign  ports,  Neapolitan 
vessels,  in  case  of  need,  can  receive  as  far  as  one-third  foreign  sailors. 

No.  20.  The  Neapolitan  sailors  are  good  ;  they  are  sober  ahd  temperate  ;  intoxication  seldom 
occurs,  ancVthence  more  subordinate.  They  are  both  active  and  intelligent.  The  officers  are 
skilled  in  navigation,  and  well  understand  their  profession,  being  first  examined  by  the  mari 
time  commission. 

No.  21.  They  have  a  manual  of  navigation,  and  follow  the  like  system  as  the  English  and 
Americans,  and  have  similar  books  in  pursuing  their  profession  in  their  own  language.  Books, 
compasses,  quadrants,  sextants,  barometers,  &c.,  &c.,  are  procured  in  England,  and  are  such 
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as  are  used  in  the  United  States  ;  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  be  observed  of  interest  for  im 
provements  in  our  system. 

No.  22.  From  the  same  sources  of  information  as  stated  in  answer  No.  36,  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  recently  published  on  any  of  the  foregoing  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Neapolitan  vessels  in  foreign  trade  is  about  30,000  tons  ; 
in  the  coasting  trade  double  that  amount. 

No.  2.  The  number  of  Neapolitan  vessels  entered  in  1852,  in  foreign  trade,  was  181  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  30,434  tons. 

No.  3.  About  the  same  number  of  Neapolitan  vessels  and  tonnage  were  cleared  in  foreign 
trade  in  1852. 

No.  4.  Tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  time  was  3,600  tons — 8  vessels. 

No.  5.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  for  1852  were  as  follows:  English,  185 
vessels,  of  30,205  tons  ;  Prussian,  4  vessels,  of  1,220  tons  ;  Swedish,  18  vessels,  of  2,915  tons  ; 
Dutch,  17  vessels,  of  2,276  tons. 

No.  6.  The  proportion  and  number  of  Neapolitan  vessels  over  20  tons  and  under  50  tons  is 
about  two  to  one  of  any  other  size. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Neapolitan  vessels  is  to  England,  Holland,  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  and  of  America,  North  and  South.  Vessels  seldom  go 
for  owners'  account,  but  are  freighted  for  the  voyage,  and  prices  continually  vary  according  to 
circumstances. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  is  in  Calabria,  and  with  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  where  ves 
sels  go  to  load  grain  for  the  capital ;  and  this  last  is  done  by  vessels  also  employed  in  foreign 
trade. 

No.  9.  The  internal  trade  consists  in  getting  supplies  of  foreign  articles  for  the  provinces, 
and  in  bringing  produce  to  the  capital  for  consumption  as  well  as  for  exportation. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  in  direct  trade,  as  Neapolitan  vessels  ;  but, 
for  indirect  trade,  there  is  10  per  cent,  difference  of  duty  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

No.  11.  No  distinctions  are  made  with  respect  to  entering  or  clearing  foreign  vessels  with 
cargoes  or  in  ballast.  Vessels  proceeding  from  one  port  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  in  ballast, 
are  paid  two  grains  per  ton  ;  with  a  part  cargo,  to  other  ports  to  fill  up,  no  tonnage. 

No.  12.  Tonnage  dues  are  40  grains  per  ton  where  there  is  no  treaty,  or  where  there  is,  if 
the  voyage  be  not  direct.  In  other  cases,  as  Neapolitan  vessels,  four  grains  per  ton.  There 
is  no  hospital  money,  and  the  expense  of  entry  and  clearance  very  moderate — not  more  than 
$5  or  $6. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  pilots  licensed.  Men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  port,  and  who  serve 
the  captains  as  interpreters  to  supply  their  wants,  render  such  service.  Bringing  into  port  and 
mooring  costs  from  $10  to  $15,  according  to  vessels'  size  ;  unmooring  and  carrying  out  the  same. 
When  vessels  are  sent  to  the  lazaretto  at  Nisita,  then  double.  Such  charges  are  conventional, 
and  not  established  by  government. 

No.  14.  Health  regulations  have  been  transmitted.  Pratique  and  quarantine  depend  on 
circumstances,  and  charges  vary  accordingly.  When  vessels  are  sent  to  the  lazaretto,  at 
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Nisita,  they  are  heavy  and  arbitrary.     Bills  of  health  must  be  signed  by  Neapolitan  consuls 
abroad,  from  whence  the  vessel  sails. 

No.  15.  There  are  many  hospitals  at  Naples,  and  some  of  them  richly  endowed,  where  for 
eigners  can  be  received.  The  medical  or  surgical  attention  is  good.  Admittance  is  obtained 
by  application  to  the  governor  of  the  institution,  and  the  expense  is  trifling. 

No.  16.  The  English  have  a  hospital  for  sailors,  where  the  cost  is  half  a  dollar  per  day, 
everything  comprised.  The  language  being  unknown  to  our  sailors,  such  is  to  be  preferred. 
Half  the  trade  here  being  theirs,  it  suits  them. 

No.  17.  The  men  who  supply  foreign  captains  moor  their  vessels,  and  the  captain  of  the 
port  orders  it  in  such  place  as  convenient.  There  is  no  wharfage. 

No.  18.  As  soon  as  passengers  arrive  and  have  pratique  their  passports  are  taken  by  the 
police,  and,  if  found  regular,  they  are  permitted  to  land  ;  if  not,  they  must  wait  on  board  the 
order  of  the  director  of  police.  Persons  sometimes  bearing  the  like  names  of  persons  noted  as 
suspected,  have  to  wait  like  order,  and  security  in  all  such  cases  is  required  before  they  are 
suffered  to  land.  When  this  is  granted,  their  trunks  are  carried  in  the  custom-house,  opened 
and  examined.  If  there  be  anything  new,  or  any  books  more  than  a  dictionary  or  two  and  a 
few  guide-books,  they  are  taken  out  to  pay  the  duty.  The  books,  besides,  have  to  be  revised, 
and  if  there  be  any  prohibited,  they  are  retained  ;  the  remainder  pay  15  grains  per  volume.  It 
is  a  tedious  operation  and  expensive,  for  you  have  to  pay  a  "  spedizioniere/'  and  everyone 
expects  a  small  sum. 

No.  19.  Storage  and  porterage  are  moderate  ;  the  rates  are  conventional  between  the  parties. 
There  is  not  much  drayage. 

No.  20.  The  engines  of  steam  vessels,  as  well  as  the  vessels  themselves,  are  imported  from 
England,  after  a  previous  permission  of  the  king,  without  duty. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  used  in  such  vessels  is  coal,  imported  from  England,  from  35  to  40  shillings 
per  ton,  at  present. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  increases  gradually  ;  but  in  the  importation  of  goods  there 
has  been  a  great  diminution,  the  deficit  in  the  receipt  of  duties  for  the  present  year  not  being 
less  than  two  millions,  compared  with  the  past  years. 

No.  23.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  does  not  increase  here.  The 
plain  reason  is  that  there  is  little  to  be  brought  here  by  us,  and  as  little  to  be  taken  away. 
The  competition  of  England  also  hinders  it,  for  a  merchant  can  give  orders  there,  which  are 
received  from  Naples  in  10  days,  and  in  20  more  he  has  goods  of  the  quantity  and  quality  he 
wants.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  distance  and  long  quar 
antine.  When  it  requires  so  little  time  to  get  goods  by  small  lots  to  suit,  entire  cargoes  are 
sold  with  difficulty.  Naples  is  a  large  retail  shop.  There  are  orily  a  few  United  States  vessels, 
which  bring  tobacco  for  account  of  government  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  a  few  to  load  fruit. 

No.  24.  I  see  no  legal  means  to  be  adopted  to  promote  commerce  and  navigation  between  the 
two  countries.  If  a  treaty  could  be  obtained  for  the  indirect  trade  with  all  countries  as  for 
national  vessels,  this  would  certainly  much  increase  it.  (a) 

No.  25.  Merchants  of  Naples  send  sewing  silks,  argols,  cream  tartar,  liquorice,  maccaroni, 
walnuts,  musical  strings,  dried  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  &c.,  &c.,  but  whether  advantageously  or 
not  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  nor  is  there  chance  of  increase. 

(a)  Such  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the  Two  Sicilies  October  1,  1855,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  December  10,  1856. 
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No.  26.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  brought  here  advantageously  from  the  United  States. 
The  tobacco  is  by  contract  for  account  of  government ;  and  as  to  cotton,  the  few  manufacturers 
have  found  it  more  to  their  interest  to  get  it  from  Liverpool  than  direct,  when  quarantine 
subjects  it  to  long  detention  and  expense  in  the  lazaretto  ;  the  high  duty,  too,  operates 
against  its  introduction. 

No.  27.  American  vessels  can  participate  in  no  carrying  trade  when  this  is  confined  to  a 
direct  intercourse.  There  are  no  laws  which  hinder  the  loading  cargoes  for  other  countries ; 
but,  unless  in  direct  trade,  there  is,  on  cargoes  of  oil  laden  at  Gallipoli,  one-third  less  export 
duty  by  Neapolitan  vessels  than  foreign. 

No.  28.  Neapolitan  vessels  have  generally  two  boats,  which  cost  about  $120.  They  are 
built  of  oak,  and  of  different  form  from  American  boats,  which  would  not  answer.  Every 
captain  can  suit  his  own  views  as  to  the  construction  of  his  boats. 

No.  29.  Merchant  steamers  are  imported  from  England  free  of  duty,  with  the  king's  previous 
permission.  A  Neapolitan  company  has  four,  from  150  to  250  horse  power,  with  paddle 
wheels,  and  expect  two  with  screw  propellers.  They  cost  from  £20,000  to  £30,000  sterling  ; 
have  English  engineers,  the  first  at  £15,  and  the  second  at  £10  per  month.  They  carry  goods 
and  passengers  to  Marseilles,  touching  at  intermediate  ports,  and  for  return  in  same  way. 
They  also  go  to  Palermo  and  Messina,  touching  some  of  the  Calabrian  ports.  There  is  a 
second  company,  which  has  four  small  boats,  with  screw  propellers,  in  the  same  trade.  Besides, 
there  is  a  third  company,  which  has  four  small  steamers,  which  do  not  go  elsewhere  than  to 
Palermo  and  Messina,  stopping  at  ports  in  Calabria.  Besides  several  French  boats,  which 
touch  the  intermediate  ports  between  Marseilles  and  Naples,  there  is  a  line  of  French  post 
boats,  one  of  which  arrives  in  Naples  every  3d,  13th,  and  23d  of  every  month,  and  leaves  on  the 
same  day  for  Messina  and  Malta.  One  arrives  from  the  latter  ports  on  the  4th,  14th,  and  24th 
of  every  month,  aiul  leaves  Naples  same  day  for  Marseilles,,  also  touching  Civita  Vecchia, 
Leghorn,  and  Genoa. 

No.  30.  There  are  offices  of  insurance  at  Naples.  Policies  are  effected  at  like  rates  as  in 
other  countries.  In  case  of  loss,  and  legal  proof  thereof,  they  pay  90  per  cent.  Suits  are 
often  instituted  for  recovery.  The  Neapolitans  are  a  litigious  people. 

No.  31.  Merchant  vessels  may  carry  as  far  as  four  cannon,  with  permission,  in  time  of  peace. 
When  in  port,  the  powder  must  be  deposited.  They  have  neither  letters  of  marque  nor  are 
they  commissioned  as  privateers,  unless  in  time  of  war.  No  captures  to  dispose  of. 

No.  32.  Information  from  like  sources  as  before  named. 

No.  33.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  aforesaid  subjects. 

No.  34.  There  is  nothing,  as  to  former  years,  to  be  added. 
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PALERMO. 

JULIUS  C.  KRBTSCHMAR,  Consul. 

APRIL  1,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  herewith,  an  answer  to  the  circular  issued  on  the 
8th  of  October  last  at  the  Department  of  State. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  <&c. 

No.  1.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  length  of  a  single-decked  vessel  is  to  be  understood  to 
commence  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  bow  up  to  the  rudder — that  is  to  say,  not  to  include 
the  open  space  in  the  rear  of  the  helm,  and  which,  although  showing  a  continuation  of  the 
length  of  the  vessel,  yet,  is  not  considered  as  being  comprised  in  the  same,  inasmuch  as  this 
space  is  generally  employed  as  an  embellishment,  and  to  furnish  room  for  the  operation  of  the 
rudder.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  two-decked  vessels.  In  two-decked  vessels  the 
space  in  the  rear  of  the  rudder  is  always  included  in  the  measurement.  The  second  length  of  a 
two-decked  vessel  commences  from  the  bow  in  a  straight  line  up  to  the  rudder  between  decks  ; 
but,  in  order  to  avoid  a  misunderstanding,  it  is  generally  taken  up  to  the  cabin.  The  two 
measurements  just  described,  or  the  two  lengths,  are  calculated  together,  and  the  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  feet  is  taken  as  the  length  of  the  vessel.  For  instance,  the  length  or  deck  is 
64  feet,  and  the  length  between  decks  is  52  feet — in  all  116  feet.  This  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
halves,  and  one  of  which  is  taken  as  the  effective  length,  say  58  feet.  The  width  is 
ascertained  by  observing  to  measure  the  hull  inwardly  from  side  to  side  at  the  widest  point,  say 
in  the  centre,  and  not  to  take  into  consideration  any  planking  which  may  appear  inwardly  on 
the  original  hull  of  the  vessel.  The  depth  of  a  single-decked  vessel  is  taken  from  the  hold  up 
to  under  the  boards  of  the  deck.  Vessels  which  have  a  hold  for  the  concentration  of  bilge  water, 
uncovered,  are  measured  always  from  the  extreme  bottom  of  the  well  up  to  under  the  planks  of 
the  deck.  The  measurement  of  two-decked  vessels  commences  from  the  hold  of  the  well  up 
under  the  planks  of  the  second  deck,  and  then  continued  from  the  second  deck  to  the  first  deck  ; 
the  thickness  of  the  planking  between  the  decks  is,  however,  not  taken  into  consideration. 

Example :  The  length  of  a  vessel  of  56  feet  being  multiplied  by  a  width  of  14  feet,  gives  784 
feet ;  and  that  being  multiplied  by  a  depth  of  16  feet,  gives  12,544  feet ;  which,  being  divided 
by  94,  gives  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel — 133^|  tons. 

No.  2.  See  enclosures  marked  B,  C,  and  D. 

Nos.  3,  4,  and  5.  See  "  General  Keport,"  annexed. 

No.  6.  None. 

Nos.  7  and  8.  See  General  Report. 

No.  9.  Copper,  composition,  or  zinc,  at  Liverpool  prices. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  used  as  well  as  zinc  and  composition  ;  it  is  obtained  from 
Liverpool. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  means  used  in  Sicily  for  the  seasoning  of  ship  timber,  or  for  its  preser 
vation,  which  are  not  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

No.  12.   There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber,  &c. 

No  13.  There  are  no  such  private  depositories. 
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No.  14.  The  materials  used  for  caulking  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  United  States. 

No.  15.  See  General  Keport. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  made  of  cotton  and  obtained  at  Naples. 

No.  17.  See  General  Report. 

No.  18.  Anchors  and  cables,  tackle,  blocks,  &c.,  used  here  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  generally  obtained  in  England. 

No.  19.  See  General  Keport. 

No.  20.  Palermo  vessels  are  not  inferior  as  to  safety. 

No.  21.  As  a  general  rule,  Palermo  vessels  cannot  bear  comparison  as  to  speed  with  Ameri 
can  built  vessels. 

No.  22.  They  are  very  well  adapted  for  carrying  freight. 

No.  23.  Eighteen  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  Sicilians  ;  see  General  Report. 

No.  25.  See  same. 

No.  2fi.  There  are  no  extensive  ship  building  yards,  neither  public  nor  private,  within  my 
consular  district. 

No.  27.  No  public  or  private  docks  of  any  account  for  repairing  vessels. 

No.  28.  They  can  be  used  for  foreign  vessels  without  charges. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways. 

No.  30.  No  peculiarities  in  the  stocks  on  which  vessels  have  been  built  here ;  none  in  launch 
ing  them. 

No.  31.  None. 

No.  32.  Pitch,  rosin,  &c.,  from  the  United  States  is  used  in  ship  building  ;  but  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  export  the  same  to  Sicily  on  speculation  ;  whatever  is  used  is  brought  by 
masters  of  vessels  in  very  small  quantities. 

No.  33.  This  question  is  answered  by  the  above. 

Nos.  34  and  35.  See  General  Report. 

No.  36.  The  foregoing  information  has  been  obtained  from  merchants,  public  officers,  masters 
of  vessels,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  and  observation. 

No.  37.  None  at  all. 

Nos.  38,  39,  and  40.  See  General  Report. 

For  answers  to  questions  in  Queries  No.  II,  relative  to  "sailors  in  merchant  service,"  see 
General  Report. 

GENERAL  KEPORT. 

The  Island  of  Sicily,  which  seems  as  yet  but  little  known  by  our  citizens  at  home,  is  the 
largest,  the  finest,  the  most  productive,  and,  therefore,  the  richest  of  all  the  many  islands 
which  embellish  the  Mediterranean.  The  coasts  of  this  inland  sea  are  so  well  inhabited,  so  well 
cultivated,  as  to  furnish  splendid  and  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds.  Their  numerous  harbors, 
gulf's,  and  bays  give  rise  to  a  commerce  of  almost  every  description,  which  is  vigorously  sup 
ported  and  animated  through  the  industry  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures.  *  *  * 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Sicily  had  not  a  single  merchant  vessel  of  which  it 
would  be  worth  the  while  to  speak.  The  port  of  Messina,  so  advantageously  situated,  and 
capable  of  giving  shelter  to  thousands  of  vessels  of  all  classes,  as  well  as  the  one  of  Palermo, 
and,  finally,  the  secure  bay  of  Trapani  were  entirely  bare  of  Sicilian  vessels,  and  no  other  but 
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poor  coasting  and  fishing  smacks  occasionally  visited  these  ports.  They  were  periodically 
frequented:  Messina  for  fruit,  oil,  &c.;  Trapani  for  salt;  the  dirty  sand  basin  of  Grirgenti 
for  sulphur;  Palermo  for  fruit,  rags,  sumac,  &c.;  and  a  few  other  ports  were  sometimes  resorted 
to  for  grain,  that  is  to  say,  whenever  it  would  suit  the  caprices  of  the  ruling  powers  to  allow 
such  exportation.  The  various  productions  were  principally  loaded  by  Tuscan,  Genoese, 
French,  English,  Dutoh,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  also  by  the  Hanseatic  towns  vessels,  provided, 
however,  that  they  could  show  the  " Turkish  pass."  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
century  the  Sicilian  flag  had  but  rarely  ventured  beyond  the  column  of  Hercules.  Now,  after  a 
lapse  of  fifty  years,  the  commercial  marine  of  the  island  is  composed  of  a  fine  number  of  stout 
and  solid  built  vessels,  some  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  gallant  crews,  have  visited  both  the  East 
and  West  Indian  oceans.  This  progress,  so  deserving  of  notice,  cannot,  however,  bear  com 
parison  with  the  progress  which  made  itself  visible  everywhere  else  during  the  same  period. 

The  first  cause  of  the  development  of  the  commerce  of  Sicily  was  the  general  war  through 
out  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  presence  at  that  time  of  the  British  fleet  and  army,  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
which  were  continually  put  in  circulation  for  maintaining  and  equipping  the  forces,  in  which 
a  great  many  Sicilians  were  to  be  found,  and  who,  with  them,  were  sent  against  the  common 
enemy  in  Italy  and  Spain,  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of  energetic  enterprise  on  the  part  of  these 
islanders.  Shortly  after  the  peace  of  1814,  when  the  English  abandoned  Sicily,  and  the  royal 
court  returned  to  Naples,  British  money  ceased  to  circulate,  and  with  the  peace  of  Europe  the  new 
institutions  of  Sicily  entirely  disappeared,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  slightest  trace  behind,  and  every 
thing  sank  back  upon  its  former  footing.  To  such  a  state  of  things  was  added  a  new  system 
of  custom-house  duties.  All  foreign  importations  became  subject  to  very  heavy  import  taxes, 
and  some  home  productions  were  even  taxed  with  export  duties.  These  measures  were  intended 
to  protect  the  new  industrial  enterprises  by  enhancing  the  prices  of  foreign  manufactures,  and 
thus  saving  the  Neapolitan  capitalists  the  trouble  of  putting  their  brains  to  the  rack  about  new 
inventions  ;  in  truth,  spoiling  the  purse  of  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  and  profit  of  the 
Treasury  of  State.  By  old  family  treaties  Spain  and  France  were  entitled  to  a  favor  allowed 
to  their  flags ;  that  favor  was  resumed,  in  1816,  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty  of  10  per  cent,  on  goods 
carried  under  the  flags  of  these  countries.  England,  who,  during  the  war  with  France,  had 
rendered  herself  too  meritorious  about  the  Bourbons  in  general,  and  in  praticular  about  the 
Neapolitan  branch  of  this  family,  to  be  passed  by  in  such  a  matter,  pressed  for  a  similar 
privilege,  and  obtained  it  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  January,  181V,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
same  bounty  of  10  per  cent,  was  also  granted  to  the  English,  while  the  vessels  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  to  pay  the  whole  duty.  Only  about  the  year  1824  the  govern 
ment  appears  to  have  been  finally  aware  of  the  great  damage  which  accrued  to  the  home  navi 
gation  through  such  a  disproportioned  position,  and  thus,  after  seven  years,  the  same  privilege 
of  10  per  cent,  was  allowed  to  the  home  flag.  The  sound  influence  of  this  modification  made 
itself  immediately  manifest. 

After  this,  a  royal  decree  of  the  16th  of  May,  1827,  granted  another  bounty  of  20  per  cent,  on 
the  established  duties  on  all  goods  which  came  direct  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  by  home 
vessels,  which  would  generally  clear  for  those  regions  with  produce  of  the  country.  Another 
decree  also  allowed  a  premium  of  two  ducats  per  ton  measurement  on  here-constructed  and 
coppered  vessels,  and  one  ducat  per  ton  on  zinc-bottomed  crafts. 

From  this  epoch  dates  the  effective  development   of  the   Sicilian    merchant  service.     The 
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aforementioned  decrees  expressly  and  clearly  stipulated  that  the  granted  bounties  should  benefit 
only  the  producers  of  the  trans-Atlantic  countries,  including  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
America;  but,  notwithstanding,  English  manufactures,  Dutch  and  Belgium  refined  sugar  were 
taken  over  to  New  York  and  Boston,  and  there  transhipped  on  board  of  Sicilian  vessels.  This 
gave  a  result  so  advantageous  to  speculators  and  ship  owners,  that  the  trade  between  Sicily 
and  England,  Holland  and  Belgium,  almost  entirely  ceased.  All  was  passed  over  quietly  and 
in  silence  on  the  part  of  this  government,  and  no  doubt  upon  very  good  grounds.  At  this 
time  several  vessels  were  built  at  Palermo,  and  foreign  vessels  purchased,  which  were  admited 
under  the  royal  flag,  by  paying  the  moderate  sum  of  two  ducats  per  ton.  But  as  by  this 
mode  of  proceeding  a  great  deal  of  the  profits  or  freights  were  lost  to  the  English  vessels, 
that  government  complained  of  a  transgression  of  the  treaty  of  181*7.  After  some  threats  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded,  which  placed  the  English 
vessels  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  other  nations  ;  and  the  king,  moreover,  bound  himself 
never  to  allow  any  privileges  to  any  nation  whatever  which  should  not  in  the  like  manner  be 
granted  to  the  British  flag. 

To  the  grievance  of  the  English  government  came  now  the  "hot-house  system"  of  the  pro 
tecting  duties  of  Neapolitan  manufactures,  which  were  carried  on  principally  by  foreigners. 
Not  only  were  the  wages  of  these  workmen,  who  came  from  distant  countries,  very  expensive, 
but  they  were,  further,  not  capable  of  laboring  in  a  climate  like  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  daily.  If,  therefore,  foreign  manufactured  stuffs  could  be  bought  cheaper 
than  the  productions  of  the  "hot-house  system,"  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being 
exposed  to  a  very  spirited  competition,  could  not  be  disposed  of  with  any  profit ;  and  the  mer 
chants  losing  all  confidence  in  the  so  often  promised  alleviation,  with  regard  to  the  duties,  the 
result  was  a  regular  stagnation  in  the  Sicilian  merchant  service.  However,  in  the  year  1852, 
two  Palermitan  vessels  were  sent  to  the  Brazils,  and  a  third  one  from  the  same  port  was  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  where,  at  the  same  time,  two  other  vessels,  also  belonging  to  Palermitans, 
appeared.  None  of  these  vessels  brought  their  cargoes  to  Sicily.  They  sailed  for  Marseilles  and 
Genoa.  Why?  The  commercial  depots  on  this  side  of  the  Faro,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side, 
(Naples  and  Palermo,)  are  too  restrained,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  a  drawback  regulation,  and 
the  importers  find  themselves  too  much  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  the  second-hand  dealers,  to  make 
these  places  their  spheres  of  operation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  under  these  circumstances,  neither 
in  Palermo  nor  in  Naples  can  an  effective,  immediate,  and  independent  increase  of  commercial 
extensions  take  place.  Messina,  flourishing  under  peculiar  advantages,  rests  contented  as  a 
free  port,  indifferent  as  to  whether  her  commerce  is  carried  on  by  American,  English,  or  Sicilian 
vessels. 

The  enormous  freights  which  have  been  paid  for  the  last  twelve  mouths  to  vessels  of  all  nations, 
and  of  all  classes,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  the  exportation  of  breadstuff's  from  the  Levant, 
for  the  wants  of  accidental  Europe,  have  not  in  the  least  augmented  the  enterprise  of  the  Sicilian 
ship  builders  or  ship  owners.  The  movements  in  this  port  during  the  last  year  show  by  no 
means  an  indifferent  diminution  of  vessels  against  the  previous  year,  and  particularly  national 
vessels,  owing  solely  to  the  advantageous  employment  which  they  find  abroad.  All  the  Sicilian 
captains  are,  without  exception,  endowed  with  such  a  degree  of  honesty  and  of  experience  in 
their  line  of  business,  that  even  when  they  have  no  interest  in  the  vessel  entrusted  to  their  care, 
the  whole  management  can  safely  be  left  entirely  to  their  prudence  and  judgment.  The  ship 
owner,  abandoning  completely  his  interest  to  their  keeping,  contents  himself  with  the  net  cash 
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proceeds  which  his  captain  remits  to  him  from  time  to  time.     Supercargoes  are,  therefore,  not 
employed.     Voyages  to  North  America  and  the  Brazils  are  undertaken  without  such  overseers. 

The  merchant  service,  as  already  said,  consisted,  before  the  year  1806,  of  nothing  hut  small 
craft.  The  repairs  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Sicilian  ports,  from  1806  to  1812,  and  to  1814, 
gave  rise  to  a  body  of  shipwrights,  who,  after  the  suppression,  in  part,  of  Algerian  piracy,  in  1816, 
began  to  build  vessels  of  a  larger  size  than  usual,  for  the  trade  between  Naples  and  Sicily;  and 
the  abundance  of  material,  cheapness  of  workmanship,  and  the  encouragement  by  the  granting 
of  premiums  for  home  built  vessels,  as  well  as  of  bounties  for  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Indies,  assisted  materially  in  pushing  forward  this  branch  of  industry. 

In  1824  the  total  capacity  of  the  Neapolitan  marine  amounted  to  about  8,000  tons  ;  in  1832 
it  had  reached  99,800  tons,  and  in  1837  it  was  150,634  tons. 

Very  few  vessels  have  been  built  at  Palermo  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  tonnage  of 
the  same  is  comparatively  small.  These  vessels  distinguished  themselves  for  their  solidity  and 
also,  perhaps,  through  their  well-intended  heaviness. 

In  the  mode  of  building,  an  imitation  of  the  English  manner  has  been  borne  in  mind  ;  but 
during  late  years  the  American  schooner  has  served  as  the  model. 

Sails  and  rigging  here  in  use  bear  no  peculiar  distinctions.  If  at  first  they  do  not  answer  the 
purpose  in  every  respect,  the  captains  soon  find  a  remedy  in  foreign  ports  by  adopting  anything 
which  may  be  an  improvement. 

The  shape  of  rudder  and  the  mode  of  steering  are  both  regulated  according  to  the  American 
and  English  style. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  wood  in  Sicily,  and  particularly  of  timber  for  ship  building. 
Still  a  great  number  of  trees  very  well  adapted  to  that  purpose  are  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  again  in  the  forests  of  the  Nebrodes  ;  but  for  a  want  of  proper  roads  for  ex 
portation  from  the  interior  to  the  shipping  places,  the  only  use  made  of  it  is  for  making  staves, 
the  transport  of  which  is,  of  course,  by  far  more  easy  and  practicable.  The  importation  of 
lumber  is  charged  with  a  relative  duty. — (See  tables.) 

No  foreigner  is  allowed  to  own  Sicilian  built  vessels,  either  in  foreign  or  coasting  trade  ;  but 
foreigners  are  permitted  to  employ — that  is,  to  charter — Sicilian  vessels  for  whatever  voyage 
and  whatever  not  interdicted  trade  it  may  be.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned 
by  Sicilians  on  terms  prescribed  by  law. — (See  the  translation  of  the  law.) 

Foreign  built  vessels  purchased  by  subjects  of  his  Sicilian  majesty  are  entitled  to  an  act  of 
naturalization  and  the  right  to  carry  national  colors  by  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  two  ducats 
per  ton  measurement.  Foreigners  residing  here  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
above  act.  Foreign  vessels  broken  up  in  the  dominions  of  his  Sicilian  majesty  are  subject  to 
the  duties  established  by  tariff  for  the  sundry  articles  of  which  they  are  constructed.  The  hull 
is  subject  to  a  duty  of  three  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  duties  and  formalities  in  connexion  with  foreign  vessels,  the  ship  building 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  Palermo,  continues  to  be  of  no  importance,  on 
account,  first,  of  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  the  enormous  prices  of  the  same  ;  secondly,  on  account 
of  a  civic  duty,  or  city  tax,  which  makes  the  timber  still  higher  ;  and,  thirdly,  on  account  of 
the  high  wages  of  workmen.  Even  in  Castellamare,  the  ship  yard  of  Naples,  where  the  cost  of 
wood,  hemp,  &c.,  as  well  as  workmanship,  are  much  cheaper  than  here,  very  little  is  done  in 
that  line. 

I  annex  herewith  an  account  of  the  total  cost  of  a  vessel  of  250  tons  burden,  built  and  fitted  out 
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at  the  above  named  place,  amounting  to,  without  the  copper,  not  more  than  $8,000,  or  about 
$32  per  ton,  whilst  in  Palermo,  I  am  assured  by  men  well  versed  in  this  business,  and  by  ship 
owners,  the  cost  would  be  at  least  double  the  amount.  American  vessels  are  very  highly  ap 
preciated  in  Sicily.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  they  could  be  disposed  of  with  any  profit.  The 
cost  of  the  Castellamare  built  vessels  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  terms  which  might  be  obtained, 
but  which,  I  fear,  would  not  be  considered  advantageous  by  our  builders  and  ship  owners. 

The  Sicilian,  in  general,  and  particularly  the  merchant,  is  a  very  speculative  man,  always 
ready  to  buy,  provided  he  can  make  sure  of  a  very  good  profit.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
state  the  price  which  an  American  built  vessel  would  probably  command  here.  As  to  kind  or 
class,1 1  would  most  respectfully  suggest  barques,  brigs,  and  schooners,  of  say  from  220  to  450 
tons  burden.  The  new  clippers  lately  introduced  into  the  merchant  service  are  also  very  much 
liked  ;  but  again  I  cannot  think,  from  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  upon  the  subject, 
that  any  profit  could  arise  to  our  ship  owners  and  ship  builders  by  sending  vessels  to  this  port 
for  sale. 

The  sailors  of  Sicily  are  a  capable  body  of  men.  Hundreds  of  them  can  be  found  sailing 
under  every  flag  and  on  all  oceans.  Always  moderate,  the  Sicilian  mariner  contents  himself 
with  very  scanty  fare,  such  as  even  beans  alone,  and  performs,  notwithstanding,  the  hardest 
duties  with  energy  and  without  a  murmur.  The  pay  of  sailors  is  fixed  according  to  circum 
stances.  If  freights  are  high,  and  the  demand  for  vessels  great,  an  increase  of  their  wages  is 
always  granted.  It  is  very  seldom  the  case  that  one  sailor,  and  much  less  a  whole  crew,  will 
leave  a  vessel  in  consequence  of  bad  treatment.  If  one  leaves  a  vessel  without  the  consent  of 
the  master,  a  very  severe  punishment  awaits  him  on  his  return  to  Sicily.  Should  he,  however, 
be  discharged  by  mutual  agreement,  and  engage  himself  on  board  of  some  foreign  vessel,  which 
he  has  the  right  to  do,  then  he  can  return  to  his  native  shores  without  impediment.  The  entire 
coast  around  the  island  furnishes  the  greatest  portion  of  sailors  in  the  Sicilian  service.  There 
is  no  apprentice  system  in  Sicily.  The  men  from  their  earliest  boyhood  are  accustomed  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  sea. 

The  Sicilian  fisheries  are,  1st,  the  tunny  ;  2d,  the  sword  ;  3d,  the  anchovy  and  sardine  ;  and 
4th,  the  coral.  These  fisheries,  although  they  appear  to  be  of  no  great  importance,  still  give  a 
livelihood  to  a  great  number  of  people  around  the  island,  and  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larger  towns.  In  Palermo,  the  fisheries  generally  employ,  during  the  whole  year,  fully  4,000 
persons.  The  tunny  and  sword  fisheries  around  the  island  are  equally  of  no  common  local 
importance  and  interest,  not  only  because  a  great  many  persons  are  engaged  therein  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  but  also  because  of  the  great  profits  which  result  therefrom,  by  salt 
ing  and  extracting  oil  from  the  fish,  which  is  exported  to  the  markets  of  Naples,  Kome,  Genoa, 
and  Malta.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to  indicate  even  an  approximating  amount  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  that  branch  of  industry,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  put  down  at 
$400,000  a  year  at  least.  The  fisheries  of  the  anchovies  and  sardines  give  also  a  great  many 
people,  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern,  southern,  and  western  coast  of  the  island,  employ 
ment,  and  is,  not  only  for  the  immediate  earnings  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  but  also 
through  the  operation  of  salting  and  of  selling,  of  no  small  importance,  as  might  be  supposed. 
I  think  that  the  proceeds  might  be  estimated  at  $240,000  per  annum.  The  coral  fisheries  at 
Bona,  in  Africa,  and  along  the  coast  adjoining,  give  employment  to  the  boats  of  Trapani.  The 
raw  material  is  polished,  and  otherwise  prepared,  either  for  sale  there  or  for  exportation  to  the 
markets  of  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  see  this  deserving 
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enterprise  more  encouraged  and  animated.  The  coasting  is  carried  on  by  an  enormous  number  of 
small  crafts  of  all  dimensions,  which  ply  from  port  to  port  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  fiom  the 
various  places  of  Sicily  to  Naples  and  other  ports  of  that  part  of  the  continent.  It  also  facilitates 
the  mode  of  communication  around  the  island,  as  well  as  the  exportation  of  produce.  It  would 
be  most  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  these  crafts  ;  all  my  efforts  have  failed.  Nothing 
prevents  a  foreigner  from  entering  the  Sicilian  mercantile  service  on  the  same  terms  with  native 
sailors.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  he  could  accustom  himself  to  the  treatment,  and  particu 
larly  to  the  manner  of  subsistence,  which  is  in  use  on  board  of  these  vessels. 

There  is  no  military  conscription  established  in  Sicily,  and,  as  no  laws  or  regulations  prevent 
the  immigration  of  the  sailor,  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  enter  into  any  foreign  service.  *  *  * 

MESSINA. 

F.  W.  BEHN,  Consul. 

JANUARY  31,  1855. 

I  beg  to  enclose  answers  to  Queries  No.  I,  made  in  the  circular  to  consuls  of  October  8,  1853. 
Information  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  be  obtained  in  this  city.  There  are  no  public 
archives  to  which  I  could  refer,  and  what  information  I  have  been  able  to  procure  has  been 
from  the  different  offices  here  ;  I  have  also  applied  to  the  officials  at  Naples. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  manner  of  measurement  used  by  the  custom-house  and  ship  builders  to  ascertain 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  is  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  "  Instructions  upon  the  Laws  of  Navi 
gation,"  dated  25th  of  February,  1826,  which  has  already  been  forwarded.  To  reduce  tons  to 
salms,  multiply  the  first  by  five,  and  the  product  will  be  salms. 

No.  2.  The  official  documents  issued  to  vessels  as  proofs  of  nationality,  or  of  ownership,  are: 
1st,  royal  patent ;  2d,  act  of  recognition;  3d,  sea  passport.  The  two  first  signed  by  the  secre 
tary  of  war  and  navy,  and  the  third  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  possess  vessels  in  the  kingdom  under  their  own  names, 
and  still  less  for  coasting  trade.  Many  foreigners  have  vessels  with  the  national  flag,  but  under 
the  name  of  a  king's  subject. 

No.  5.  Sicilians  are  allowed  to  own  foreign  built  vessels,  but  they  must  be  refitted  and  regis 
tered  in  the  kingdom  according  to  law. 

No.  6.  Twenty-seven  vessels  were  built  in  the  consular  district  from  1852  to  1854,  inclusive, 
as  seen  by  table  A,  hereto  annexed  ;  14  being  under  50  tons  burden  and  8  under  a  hundred. 
In  Catania  and  Syracuse  small  crafts  of  about  20  to  50  tons  are  constructed. 

No.  T.  The  skeleton  parts  of  a  vessel  are  generally  made  of  Sicilian  oak  ;  planks  of  oak,  if  not 
coppered  ;  otherwise,  of  "  zappine,"  a  sort  of  pine  that  grows  in  Calabria  ;  decks,  of  zappine. 
The  oak  used  for  midships  is  got  from  Trieste,  and  costs  9  taris  (75  to  80  cents)  per  cubic  foot ; 
that  of  Sicily,  from  52  to  55  Neapolitan  grains  (45  cents)  per  cubic  foot. 

No.  8.  Generally  for  masts  and  spars  they  use  the  wood  from  the  north  of  Europe  or  Trieste. 
As  ship  building  is  very  indifferent  in  this  port,  there  is  no  regular  price  for  masts  and  spars  ; 
if  occasionally  required  for  large  vessels,  they  make  the  masts  from  different  square  pieces  of 
pine  timber,  imported  from  the  Baltic  for  house  building. 
50  P 
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No.  9.  They  use  for  rope  or  fastenings  the  Neapolitan  hemp  cord,  which  costs  from  8  to  10 
Neapolitan  grains  (about  8  cents)  per  pound.  The  cable  and  fixtures  are  of  iron,  and  cost  from 
10  to  15  ducats  (from  $8  to  $12)  the  cantar  of  1*75  Ibs. ;  English  anchors  at  14  ducats  (about 
$11)  a  cantar  of  1*75  English  pounds. 

No.  10.  Large  vessels,  for  the  most  part,  are  sheathed  with  red  or  yellow  copper  or  zinc  ;  it 
is  procured  from  England  free  of  duty.  The  first  costs  28  Neapolitan  grains  (from  20  to  25 
cents)  a  pound  ;  the  second,  21  (16  to  17  cents),  and  the  third,  14  (about  11  cents). 

No.  11.  The  only  way  of  seasoning  ship  timber  in  this  country  is.  by  putting  it  under  sand 
close  to  the  sea  shore,  where  it  remains  from  six  to  twelve  months,  by  which  time  it  becomes 
sufficiently  seasoned  for  use. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  depots  for  wood  in  Sicily  ;  whoever  requires  oak  procures  it  in  time 
from  the  forests.  The  zappine,  as  already  mentioned,  costs  6  ducats  (about  $4  to  $5)  the 
"tratto."  The  tratto  is  composed  of  30  palms,  or  22^  feet  in  length,  one  palm  or  10J  inches 
square. 

No.  13.  There  are  neither  public'nor  private  depositories. 

No.  14.  The  caulkings  are  made  out  of  oakum  and  pitch.  Oakum  is  made  of  old  pitched 
hemp  cord.  Oakum  costs  from  1  to  1^  cent  per  pound. 

No.  15.  They  use  hemp  cord  for  cordage.  Standing  and  running  rigging  is  the  same  as 
used  in  the  United  States,  price  varying  from  $10  to  $11  per  100  Ibs. 

No.  1G.  The  sails  are  made  of  Maltese  cotton  canvas,  and  costs  from  3  to  3^  taris,  or  24  to 
25  cents  per  canna,  or  6  feet  9  inches. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  particularities  of  rigging  ;  but  there  are  different  kinds  of  armament 
for  small  and  large  crafts,  according  to  their  sizes,  called  velacciere,  paranza,  bori  and  mistic- 
ciere. 

No.  18.  The  anchors,  cable,  blocks  and  tackle,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  all  other 
nations. 

No.  19.  There  is  no  particularity  in  the  form  of  rudders,  nor  in  the  mode  of  steering. 

No.  20.  Sicilian  built  vessels  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  States  ;  but,  as 
regards  safety,  they  are  considered  as  equally  good. 

.  Nos.  21  and  22.  For  these  two  queries,  in  regard  to  American  and  Sicilian  vessels  as  to  speed 
and  carrying  of  freight,  no  comparison  has  ever  been  made. 

No.  23.  A  coppered  vessel  lasts  a  long  time  ;  the  planks  under  the  copper  are  hardly  ever 
changed  ;  those  outside  are  caulked  every  three  or  four  years  ;  planks  last  from  20  to  25  years. 
The  planking  of  uncoppered  vessels  is  renewed  generally  every  three  and  five  years,  as  in  the 
Mediterranean  exist  worms  which  eat  through  the  boards  in  the  space  of  the  above  mentioned 
years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  and  workmen  are  natives,  and  considered  capable  for  any  kind  of 
ship  building.  In  Catania,  Syracuse,  and  Milazzo,  they  construct  small  vessels  only. 

No.  25.  Shipwrights  generally  build  vessels  by  contract.  Workmen  receive  from  $1  to  50 
cents  per  day,  according  to  their  ability. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  public  or  private  ship  building  yards  ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  construct 
vessels  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  if  not  otherwise  occupied. 

Nos.  27  and  28.  There  are  no  docks  in  this  consular  district,  nor  on  any  part  of  this  island, 
and  only  in  the  port  of  Naples,  where  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  use  them. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railroads  on  the  Island  of  Sicily. 
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No.  30.  There  is  no  peculiar  way  in  the  stocks  in  which  vessels  are  built,  or  in  launching  them. 

No.  31.  No  machines  are  used  in  the  building  "or  repairs  of  vessels  ;  the  tools  or  implements 
are  generally  the  same  as  used  in  the  United  States,  but  inferior  in  shape  and  form. 

Nos.  32  and  33.  No  materials  or  articles  used  in  ship  building  could  be  imported  with  advan 
tage  from  the  United  States. 

No.  34.  The  cost  of  vessels  from  50  to  150  tons  is  $15  to  $16  per  ton  ;  from  150  to  500,  $16 
to  $17  ;  and  from  600  to  700,  $17  to  $18. 

No.  35.  The  importation  of  American  built  vessels,  to  be  sold  here,  would  be  of  no  probable 
advantage  to  owners  ;  the  demand  being  very  insignificant  in  this  country.  The  commerce, 
for  the  most  part,  is  reduced  to  a  coasting  trade.  The  general  trade  is  done  by  foreigners  and 
in  vessels  of  their  nations. 

No.  36.  Most  of  the  above  mentioned  information  was  obtained  from  Captain  Ferdinand 
Pucci,  royal  navy,  and  commander  of  the  naval  arsenal  in  this  place. 

No.  37.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  aforesaid  subjects,  but  the 
"Formolario,  ossia  Istruzione  Teorico  pratiche  della  legge,  della  Navigazione  di  Commercio," 
published  on  the  25th  February,  1826,  of  which  two  printed  books  have  been  sent  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

No.  38.  The  ship  building,  as  seen  by  the  annexed  table  A,  is  of  no  great  consequence  in 
this  consular  district ;  therefore  it  can  neither  be  said  that  it  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease. 

Nos.  39  and  40.  There  is  no  encouragement  whatsoever  to  introduce  into  this  consular  district, 
or  any  part  of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  improvements  of  American  ship  building. 

NOVEMBER  8,  1855. 

I  beg  to  inclose  answers  to  Queries  No.  II  of  Circular  Instructions,  dated  October  8,  1853. 
The  information  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  is  not  as  complete  as  might  be  desired. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  country,  every  possible  obstacle  is  laid  in  the  way  whenever  any  infor 
mation  is  required  by  agents  of  foreign  powers. 

QUERIES  No.  H. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  merchant  and  naval  service  is  composed  only  of  individuals  from  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  number  of  seamen  employed  in  foreign,  coasting,  and  internal  trade 
cannot  be  obtained. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  vessels,  per  ton  or  otherwise,  is  as 
follows  : 
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The  duties  allotted  to  officers  and  subordinates  in  this  kingdom  are  the  same  as  those  required 
of  them  in  the  United  States. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  seldom  taken  by  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian  vessels  when  on  the  coast  of  this 
kingdom,  the  same  offering  so  very  little  danger.  It  is  only  for  the  Straits  of  Messina  that 
pilots  are  examined.  They  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  its  dangers,  currents,  &c. 
Captains  of  foreign  vessels  generally  employ  them  to  go  in  and  out,  but  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  do  so.  In  Pa'ermo  and  Naples,  as  well  as  other  ports  of  this  kingdom,  where  no 
examined  pilots  exist,  vessels  are  piloted  by  the  waterman,  who  meets  them  to  offer  his  services. 
The  price  of  pilotage  is  §5  each  time  for  vessels  of  any  size.  Pilotage  through  the  straits,  that 
is  to  say,  from  north  to  south,  or  vice  versa,  is  $10. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  seldom  employed  on  foreign  voyages.  The  captain  generally  acts 
as  such. 

No.  5.  A  regular  code  of  laws  and  regulations  for  seamen,  &c.,  does  not  exist ;  those  that 
have  been  published  will  be  found  in  the  annexed  work,  written  by  Tito  Cacaci,  advocate, 
Naples,  1842. 

No.  6.  In  the  consular  district  of  Messina  no  provision  is  made  for  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm 
seamen.  When  a  sailor  (Neapolitan  or  Sicilian)  falls  sick  during  the  voyage,  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  has  to  provide  for  all  expenses  incurred  during  his  illness.  If  left  behind,  the  captain 
has  to  enter  into  an  obligation,  before  the  consul,  to  pay  not  only  his  expenses  during  his 
sojourn,  but  also  for  his  return  to  this  kingdom. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  at  liberty  to  embark  whenever  they  may  think  proper,  and  on  whatever 
ship  it  pleases  them,  after  having  obtained  permission  from  the  captain  of  the  port,  and 
after  the  captain,  on  whose  vessel  the  seaman  is  shipped,  has  signed  an  obligation  to  send  him 
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back  to  his  country,  if  he  wishes  it,  on  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination.  Until  the  age  of  16 
they  are  recognized  as  boys  ;  after  that  age,  having  first  made  two  voyages,  or  navigated  18 
months,  or  been  4  years  employed  in  the  coral  fisheries,  as  sailors. 

No.  8.  Sailors  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  seek  foreign  service,  as  the  pay  is  higher. 
They  prefer  American  vessels  to  those  of  any  other  nation.  Sailing  under  foreign  flags  is  not 
discouraged  by  law,  if  an  agreement  is  made,  as  stated  already  in  answer  No.  7. 

No.  9.  Only  a  very  insignificant  number  of  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  sailors  are  employed  in 
foreign  vessels. 

No.  10.  The  system  used  betw  en  mercantile  captains  and  sailors  is  usually  in  three  modes,  viz: 
by  voyage,  by  month,  and  by  sh  res.  The  first  (by  voyage)  is  entirely  out  of  use.  The  second  (by 
month)  varies  from  11^  to  12  and  13  ducats  ;  and  lately  18  ducats  have  been  paid  on  foreign  voyages. 
From  these  wages  they  have  to  leave  3. CO  to  4.50  ducats  per  month  for  provisions,  bought  by 
the  captain,  consisting  of  biscuits,  maccaroni,  beans,  peas,  rice,  cheese,  dry  and  salt  fish,  bacon, 
and  wine,  to  furnish  to  each  seaman  a  bottle  per  day.  Whilst  in  port,  fresh  provisions  are 
always  used.  The  third  mode  of  sailing  is  by  shares,  and  the  most  in  use,  and  believed  to  be 
the  most  profitable.  After  deducting  all  expenses  for  sailing  the  ship,  the  owners  take  off  the 
remaining  benefit  one  share  for  every  10  tons.  The  captain  has  two  shares,  1st  mate  one 
share  and  a  half,  2d  mate  one  share  and  a  quarter,  each  seaman  one  share,  and  the  boy  one 
share.  The  crew  purchase  their  provision  under  the  superintendence  of  the  1st  mate  ;  and, 
at  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  the  expenses  are  deducted  from  their  share,  and  what  may 
remain  on  board  divided  into  equal  portions. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicines  or  outfit  of  clothing,  &c.,  &c.,  for  sailors 
in  this  consulate,  but  captains  provide  themselves  with  everything  necessary  for  the  voyage, 
according  to  their  own  judgment.  Advance  of  wages  is  made  to  sailors  when  shipped. 

No.  12.  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian  sailors  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  vessels  of  their  country 
when  in  foreign  ports  ;  but  if  a  shipwrecked  or  distressed  seaman  claims  the  protection  of  the 
Neapolitan  consul,  and  wishes  to  return,  the  consul  must  furnish  him  with  the  means. 

No.  13.  Captains  in  the  mercantile  service  have  no  jurisdiction  or  right  to  punish  seamen. 
If  any  offence  is  committed,  they  may  confine  them  on  board,  or  put  them  in  irons  for  a  reason 
able  time,  and,  if  serious,  deliver  them  over,  on  arrival  in  the  port  of  their  country,  to  the 
naval  authorities  for  trial ;  and  if  in  a  foreign  country,  to  the  consul,  who,  if  the  crime  is  of  a 
serious  nature,  has  to  send  the  accused  to  Naples  by  the  first  opportunity. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  sailors  is  on  the  increase,  on  account  of  the  construction  of  ships  being 
augmented. 

No.  15.  The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  being  nearly  wholly  surrounded  by  water,  sailors 
are  obtained  from  nearly  all  parts,  particularly  from  the  city  of  Naples,  the  coast  of  Sorrento, 
and  the  island  of  Procida,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples  ;  also  from  the  cities  of  Palermo,  Messina, 
Catania,  and  Marsala,  in  Sicily.  The  Calabrese  and  Pergliese,  and  Abbiuzzese,  as  also  those 
of  the  remaining  coast  of  Sicily,  generally,  or  for  the  most  part,  occupy  themselves  in  the 
coasting  trade  ;  those  from  the  Torre  del  Greco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  those  of  the  city 
of  Trapani,  in  Sicily,  are  engaged  in  the  coral  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Sardinia. 

No.  16.  Sailors,  on  entering  the  naval  service,  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  clothing, 
uniform,  &c.  The  first  class  receive  $5  65,  the  second  $5,  and  the  third  $4  50  per  month, 
out  of  which  they  have  to  leave  half  a  dollar  per  month  to  pay  for  apparel.  Information 
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cannot  be  obtained  as  to  the  pay  of  officers  in  the  Neapolitan  navy,  although  application  has 
been  made  several  times. 

No.  VI.  Seamen  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  not  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duties  or 
taxes,  but  those  on  the  Island  of  Sicily  are. 

No.  18.  Seamen  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  subject  to  conscription  or  impressment  in 
the  naval  service,  but  sailors  in  the  Island  of  Sicily  are  not. 

No.  19.  Foreign  sailors  can  enter  into  the  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  natives, 
but  are  only  employed  in  cases  of  necessity.  Natives  are  much  more  sought  after. 

No.  20.  Sailors  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  are  gene  ally  considered  active  and  versed 
in  their  duties,  but  without  any  special  knowledge.  The  offi  ers  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 
one  for  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  other  for  voyages  abroad.  They  undergo  an  examination 
in  their  different  grades,  and  when  found  fully  competent  in  their  duties,  are  permitted  to 
serve. 

No.  21.  The  theory  or  system  of  navigation  pursued  by  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  mer 
chant  sailors  is  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  They  use  the  same  books  of  instruction,  and 
exactly  the  same  instruments. 

No.  22.  Most  of  the  foregoing  information  has  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Pucci,  post  captain 
in  the  Neapolitan  service. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  lately. 
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BEIRUT. 

J.  HOSFORD  SMITH,  Consul. 

APRIL  20,  1854. 

Answers  to  Queries  of  Circular  to  Consuls,  of  October  8,  1853. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c, 

No.  1.  There  are  no  legal  rules  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
either  with  the  owners  or  builders.  Parties  desirous  of  building  give  the  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  of  the  vessel,  and  the  builder  estimates  the  whole  cost  of  the  materials  and  labor  when 
the  contract  is  made. 

No.  2.  No  official  document  is  issued  to  a  vessel  of  any  kind,  except  a  bill  of  health,  and 
none  showing  nationality  or  ownership.  No  entrance  or  clearance  is  required  at  the  custom 
house,  and  no  fees  are  paid  there. 

No.  3.  In  the  same  form  as  a  house,  or  any  other  property  ;  there  is  no  special  legal  form. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  cannot  own  Turkish  built  vessels  under  the  Turkish  flag  ;  but  may  charter 
them  for  any  voyage,  or  purchase  and  place  them  under  another  flag. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  may  be  owned  by  Turkish  subjects,  but  must  be  placed  under 
the  Turkish  flag,  the  terms  being  a  matter  of  private  agreement.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  foreign  and  domestic  built  vessels  after  transfer  to  the  Turkish  flag. 

No.  fi.   About  five,  of  50  to  60  tons,  and  one  of  120  tons. 

No.  7.  Oak  and  pine  for  the  frame,  and  hard  pine  for  deck  beams  and  deck  plank,  which  are 
native.  Very  little  timber  or  boards  for  building  vessels  is  imported  from  abroad  ;  it  pays  a 
duty  of  5  per  cent.  The  price  of  native  timber  of  all  kinds  is  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  not  so  good.  It  is  always  sold  per  piece,  not  by  measure. 

No.  8.  Native  pine,  unless  builders  can  obtain  the  masts  and  spars  of  vessels  wrecked  on 
this  coast. 

No.  9.  Treenails  and  iron  spikes,  chiefly  the  latter,  which  are  sold  per  piece,  or  at  about  10 
cents  per  pound  ;  the  iron  is  always  imported,  duty  5  per  cent. 

No.  10.  Never  in  any  instance.     Pitch  always.     No  article  for  sheathing  is  sold  here. 

No.  11.  None  but  the  most  simple  ;  drying  in  the  sun.  Vessels  are  hove  down  after  some 
use,  and  the  surface  hardened  by  burning  with  fire. 

No.  12.  Not  one.     There  are  no  public  ship  yards. 

No.  13.  None,  and  no  private  ship  yards  of  any  extent. 

No.  14.  Common  oakum  and  tar,  obtained  or  made  in  this  country.  Tar  5  cents  per  lb.; 
oakum  the  same  ;  the  same  kinds  are  used  in  the  United  States. 

No.  15.  The  cheapest  that  can  be  procured  if  new,  and  that  bought  from  the  wrecked  vessels, 
and  made  from  the  bark  of  the  palm  tree. 
51  P 
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No.  16.  Sails  are  made  of  the  lowest  price  cotton  duck  or  osnabiirgs  ;  old  sails  are  also  used 
when  they  can  be  had. 

No.  17.  Vessels  are  rigged  like  French  and  Greek  vessels,  and  with  the  lateen  sails,  or  the 
polacca  rig. 

No.  18.  Mostly  second-hand  anchors,  cables,  and  tackle. 

No.  19.  None  whatever  ;  they  are  quite  primitive. 

No.  20.  Quite  inferior,  being  built  of  light  materials  and  not  very  strong. 

No.  21.  Their  speed  quite  moderate  ;  they  carry  short  sail. 

No.  22.  They  carry  in  proportion  to  vessels  of  other  nations. 

No.  23.  They  will  last  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  but  they  seldom  leave  port  during  the 
winter  months. 

No.  24.  Chiefly  Arabs  ;  there  are  also  some  Greek  builders. 

No.  25.  The  wages  are  from  12  to  15  piasters  per  day,  (50  to  62  cents,)  and  are  obtained 
among  the  Arabs  and  the  Greeks. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  ship  yards  in  Syria  worth  naming. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  here  ;  vessels  are  hove  down  for  pitching  and 
caulking. 

No.  28.  They  would  be  permitted  to  use  them  did  any  exist. 

No.  29.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  Syria  or  Palestine. 

No.  30.  None  whatever  ;  they  are  quite  primitive,  and  always  launched  bows  first. 

No.  31.  None  ;  the  saw,  adze,  and  hammer,  are  the  principal  tools. 

No.  32.  None  would  bring  a  profit ;  inferior  articles  are  used.  Market  very  limited.  Import 
duties  five  per  cent. 

No.  33.  None  whatever. 

No.  34.  Vessels  are  not  built  or  rated  per  ton,  but  are  built  by  the  job,  or  by  day's  work, 
and  rated  by  the  number  of  kilogrammes,  or  bushels  of  wheat  they  will  carry.  They  cost  to 
build  about  $35  per  ton,  ready  for  sea. 

No.  35.  American  vessels  could  not  be  sold  here  to  advantage  ;  they  are  too  expensive,  and 
capital  is  limited. 

No.  36.  The  information  is  obtained  from  .merchants  and  natives  familiar  with  the  subject, 
and  is  confirmed  by  my  own  observation  and  knowledge. 

No.  37.  No  books  or  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  no  reports,  official  or  otherwise,  are  in 
existence  in  this  country. 

No.  38.  There  are  no  statistics  by  which  to  ascertain  correctly  ;  about  the  same  number  of 
small  vessels  are  built  annually. 

No.  39.  None  whatever,  as  they  would  be  too  expensive. 

No.  40.  It  is  believed  this  information  will  apply  to  Turkey  generally,  in  regard  to  merchant 
vessels,  and  that  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  model,  rig,  or  finish  of  vessels  here 
since  the  days  of  St.  Paul ;  and  but  a  small  annual  increase  in  building  since  that  time. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  As  no  census  is  ever  taken,  and  there  are  no  statistics  to  aid  in  answering  this  question, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  ;  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  natives.  The 
Turks  have  no  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  their  own  vessels  worth  naming;  a  voyage  to  Trieste 
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or  Marseilles  is  a  long  one  for  them,  and  is  seldom  undertaken.     Their  commerce  is  all  near 
home  along  the  coast,  and  in  sight  of  land ;  they  have  no  internal  commerce  or  trade  by  water. 

No.  2.  Usually  about  seven  men  for  a  40  to  a  50  ton  vessel.  There  are  no  officers  besides  the 
captain.  The  Turks  have  no  merchant  steam  vessels. 

No.  3.  There  are  no  pilots  for  voyages,  nor  for  going  into  or  out  of  port. 

No.  4.  Never;  the  captain  attends  to  all  business. 

No.  5.  None;  custom  or  bargain  is  the  only  law. 

No.  6.  None  whatever;  they  take  care  of  themselves. 

No.  7.  By  agreement  with  the  captain,  verbally. 

No.  8.  Not  at  all;  language  and  religion,  not  law,  prevent  it. 

No.  9.  Never;  occasionally,  Arabs  are  employed  temporarily  on  board  vessels  and  steamers, 
to  hoist  out  and  take  in  cargo,  &c. 

No.  10.  There  are  no  regulations  concerning  rations ;  they  use  the  cheapest  food,  such  as 
bread,  rice,  fish,  &c.;  very  little  spirit  is  used,  because  of  the  expense.  They  have  no  "shipping 
articles."  Wages  are  forfeited  for  non-fulfilment  of  their  agreement,  and  are  usually  paid  at 
the  end  of  each  voyage. 

No.  11.  None  whatever;  advances  are  seldom  made,  as  they  usually  take  a  fixed  share  of  the 
net  gain. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  None  whatever. 

No.  14.  Slightly  increasing  as  trade  increases. 

No.  15.  Sailors  are  iiot  obtained  from  any  particular  part  of  the  omntry,  but  are  usually 
picked  up  in  the  seaports.  Turks  do  not  like  the  sea,  and  few  youths  are  employed  on  board 
vessels.  There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  operation  here.  There  are  no  fisheries.  There  are 
no  pilots. 

No.  16.  Beirut  not  being  a  naval  station,  there  are  no  means  of  answering  this  question. 

No.  17.  They  are  not  exempt;  there  is  no  distinction. 

No.  18.  They  are;  but  the  commerce  of  Turkey  is  carried  on  by  Arabs  mostly  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  who  do  not  understand  the  Turkish  language,  therefore  they  are  exempt ;  and,  for 
another  reason,  because  the  Arabs  are  mostly  Christians,  whom  the  Turks  do  not  employ,  either 
in  the  army  or  navy. 

No.  19.  They  are  free  to  do  so,  but  service  in  the  merchant  marine  of  any  other  country 
being  far  preferable,  they  will  not  serve  in  Turkish  vessels. 

No.  20.  They  have  no  character  for  either  as  sailors,  and  none  of  them  are  skilled  in  navi 
gation. 

No.  21.  They  have  no  theory  or  system ;  they  sail  by  the  stars  at  night,  and  take  their  bearings 
from  one  point  of  land  to  another  by  day,  and  run  into  a  port,  if  possible,  whenever  the  weather 
looks  squally.  They  have  no  books  of  instruction  or  guide  books,  and  use  no  instruments, 
except  in  some  instances  a  compass,  but  sail  their  vessels  in  the  most  primitive  manner ;  there 
is  not  an  idea  to  offer  suggestive  of  any  improvement  that  could  be  usefully  adopted  in  the  merchant 
service  of  the  United  States. 

No.  22.  From  old  sailors  and  persons  familiar  with  the  customs  regulating  the  merchant 
service. 

No.  23.  None  have  been  published  lately,  and  none  are  in  existence,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 
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QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  There  are  no  statistics  or  data  by  which  to  answer  this  question.  Turkish  merchant 
vessels  seldom  sail  outside  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  few  go  westward  500  miles  from  this 
coast.  They  have  no  internal  trade;  it  is  almost  entirely  coasting,  and  in  small  vessels. 

No.  2.  Beirut  vessels  are  never  entered  at  the  custom-house,  or  anywhere  else,  on  being 
launched;  they  come  and  go  as  they  please,  and  only  report  their  arrival  and  their  departure  at 
the  quarantine  offices  on  the  coast,  to  obtain  bills  of  health,  and  to  get  pratique  on  arrival. 

No.  3.  No  clearances  are  required. 

No.  4.  Four  American  vessels  arrived  and  sailed  in  1852,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  was  1,016.— 
See  table  A. 

No.  5.  See  table  A. 

No.  6.  There  being  no  registry  of  Beirut  vessels  of  any  tonnage,  the  number  is  not  known, 
but  seven-eighths  of  them  are  small  craft  of  10  to  40  tons,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

No.  7.  Beirut  vessels  do  not  go  on  foreign  voyages;  many  are  without  decks,  and  all  are  laid 
up  during  the  winter  months,  say  from  1st  December  to  1st  of  April. 

No.  8.  The  coasting  trade  consists  in  transporting  grain,  fruits,  cotton,  wool,  cut  straw, 
charcoal,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  some  foreign  goods  from  one  port  to  another  for  shipment  or  for  a 
market. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade  by  water. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  engage  in  both  foreign  and  coasting  trade  without 
restriction ;  all  the  foreign  trade  is  done  by  foreign  vessels.  There  are  no  laws  or  fixed  terms  ; 
the  freight  is  taken  at  the  best  prices  they  can  obtain. 

No.  11.  No  distinctions  are  made.  The  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  open  to  vessels  of  all 
nations;  but  as  Beirut  vessels  are  not  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  foreign  vessels  doit  all,  and  the 
Beirut  vessels  take  freight  so  low  in  the  coasting  trade  that  no  foreign  vessel  can  make  it  pay. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  duties,  taxes,  or  fees  of  any  kind  exacted  from  foreign  vessels  on  arrival 
or  while  in  port. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  pilots,  and  no  laws  to  regulate  them;  indeed  none  are  necessary.  The 
ports  are  all  open  roadsteads. 

No.  14.  All  vessels,  foreign  and  native,  on  arrival  are  required  to  produce  a  bill  of  health 
from  the  port  whence  the  vessel  has  sailed,  in  order  to  obtain  pratique,  or,  in  failure,  to  perform 
five  days'  quarantine,  but  no  fee  is  required.  If,  on  departure,  a  bill  of  health  is  taken,  which 
is  necessary  for  coasting  vessels,  and  usual  for  foreign,  the  charge  is  about  50  cents  for  each 
100  tons. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  marine  hospitals  in  Syria  or  Palestine.  There  is  one  Roman  Catholic 
hospital  at  Beirut  managed  by  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity,"  where  American  Seamen  have  been 
received  at  50  cents  per  day,  which  includes  food  and  medical  attendance. 

No.  16.  An  effort  is  making  to  establish  a  Protestant  hospital  here,  if  sufficient  means  can 
be  raised,  admitting  patients  on  the  same  terms.  Good  medical  aid  is  secured,  but  the  means 
are  wanting. 

No.  1*7.  There  are  no  port  regulations  of  any  kind  ;  no  wharves  ;  no  wharfage  nor  fees 
exacted. 

No.  18.  There  are  no  regulations  as  to  landing  passengers  ;  no  passports  are  required  ;  the 
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baggage  is  merely  inspected  in  the  usual  way,  and  passed,  but  no  fees  are  exacted.     The  consuls 
are  called  upon  to  control  any  unruly  subjects  of  their  nation. 

No.  19  The  charges  of  storage  are  not  fixed,  but  are  about  10  cents  per  bale  per  month. 
No  wheel  vehicle  is  in  existence  here.  Porters  carry  all  merchandise,  at  6  cents  per  bale,  to 
the  landing,  and  lighters  to  the  vessel  at  8  cents  per  bale  ;  other  articles  in  proportion. 

No.  20.  The  engines  of  Turkish  steam  vessels  are  made  in  England,  usually  the  marine  beam 
engine,  and  of  various  sizes.  Import  duty  12  per  cent.;  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  their 
cost,  as  they  have  none  but  naval  steam  vessels,  transports,  &c. 

No.  21.  English  steaming  coal,  which  costs,  landed  here,  about  $9  75  per  ton. 
No.  22.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country  has  been  increasing,  from  the  increase 
of  trade  and  enterprise  of  merchants,  until  the  war  with  Kussia  interrupted  it ;  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  renewed  and  carried  on  more  vigorously  on  the  termination  of  the  war. 

No.  23.  The  commerce  with  the  United  States  opened  in  1849,  from  this  port,  has  been 
increasing  up  to  October  last,  but  is  mainly  suspended  on  account  of  the  war  with  Kussia.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  renewed  on  the  close  of  the  war. 

No.  24.  The  United  States  government  can  greatly  facilitate  and  increase  the  trade  with  this 
country  by  admitting  its  products  into  the  United  States  free,  as  is  done  in  England,  France, 
and  elsewhere,  and  can  strengthen  their  intercourse  and  friendly  relations  by  directing  her 
national  vessels  frequently  to  visit  this  coast. 

No.  25.  Sheep's  wool,  silk,  olive  oil,  madder  roots,  dried  fruits,  &c. 

No.  26.  Cotton  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  being  generally  superior  to  the  English, 
a  large  quantity  of  which  are  consumed  here,  do  not  pay  much,  if  any,  profit,  though  they  are 
preferred  here,  but  are  a  good  remittance  to  a  limited  extent;  cheap  goods  only  find  a  profitable 
market  here.  A  large  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  is  done  by  bills  on  England  and  France. 

No.  27.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  can  always  obtain  cargoes  of  wheat,  barley,  sesame  or 
corn,  beans,  &c.,  here,  for  England  and  France,  at  from  10s.  to  12s.  sterling  per  quarter  to 
England,  and  5^  to  6  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  to  Marseilles  ;  but  there  is  no  domestic  or 
internal  trade  which  would  be  any  object  to  participate  in.  There  are  no  laws  to  prevent 
American  vessels  engaging  in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  country. 

No.  28.  Usually  but  one  long-boat  or  ordinary  boat  is  used  by  merchant  vessels,  which  cost 
from  $15  to  $25  each.  American  built  boats  are  too  good  to  sell  here  profitably. 

No.  29.  There  are  none  under  the  Turkish  flag  of  either  kind,  neither  in  the  foreign  nor 
coasting  trade.  There  is  one  line  of  French  mail  sea  steamers,  of  about  800  tons  each,  which 
touch  here  every  20  days  from  Marseilles  via  Smyrna,  and  from  Marseilles  via  Alexandria  every 
20  days,  carrying  mails,  freight,  and  passengers,  under  the  management  of  the  "  Messagerie 
Imperiale."  There  is  also  one  line  of  Austrian  steamers,  belonging  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
Company,  arriving  and  departing  every  fortnight,  running  from  and  to  Trieste,  via  Smyrna  and 
other  ports  on  this  coast,  also  carrying  mails,  freight,  and  passengers.  There  are  also  English 
screw  steamers  from  Liverpool,  via  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  arriving  and  departing  about  once  in 
two  months  with  freight  and  passengers.  These  are  all. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  means  of  insurance  here  for  vessels  or  cargoes.  All  insurance  is 
effected  abroad,  mostly  in  England  and  France. 

No.  31.  It  is  optional  with  the  owners  of  vessels  to  carry  arms  or  not ;  generally  they  do  not, 
except  some  small  arms.  Letters  of  marque  or  commissions  as  privateers  are  not  issued  by  the 
government,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 
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No.  32.  From  natives  of  the  best  intelligence  and  standing. 

No.  33.  There  are  no  books  or  pamphlets  issued  on  these  subjects  in  Turkey,  nor  reports  of 
any  kind. 

No.  34.  Turkey  having  been  so  long  almost  stationary,  and  with  little  progress,  without  any 
publications  or  statistics  of  any  kind,  by  which  information  may  be  obtained,  or  a  correct  judg 
ment  formed  of  her  resources  or  abilities,  it  is  difficult  to  add  more  than  is  stated  in  these 
answers,  except  that  while  in  some  respects  there  is  evidence  of  progress  and  improvement, 
nearly  all  which  may  be  traced  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  foreigners,  yet,  generally,  the 
government  and  country  are  going  to  ruin. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  sailing  vessels  which  arrived  at  Beirut,  Syria, 

during  the  year  1852. 


Nationality. 

Class  of  vessels. 

Number. 

Total  tons. 

United  States                                           

One  schooner  and  three  barques  --- 

4 

1,016 

Schooners,  brigs,  and  barques  »  __.  

52 

8,867 

France               _.__..________-_  ...  

do.  do  do.  

54 

6,709 

9 

1,540 

do  do  do  

8 

1,520 

2 

341 

.do  

2 

310 

Holland  

Brig  -  

1 

130 

Schooner              .                                        -.._.  

1 

25 

133 

20,518 

CANDIA. 

CANEA. 

GEORGE  MOUNTFORT,  Consul. 

DECEMBER,  1853. 

Answers  to  Queries  of  Circular  to  Consuls  of  October  8,  1853. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,   &c. 

No.  1.  There  is  no  system  or  rule  for  the  measurement  of  the  tonnage  of  Turkish  vessels  in 
this  consulate,  especially  as  there  is  neither  regis'er  nor  shipping  articles  required  of  them,  as 
of  American  vessels.  The  only  document  possessed  by  them  is  a  mere  bill  of  health  from 
the  custom-house  and  quarantine  departments,  a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  with  these  replies. 
The  only  rule  of  measurement  of  tonnage  is  analogy,  or  a  comparison  with  the  size  of  another 
vessel  whose  tonnage  is  known,  by  her  incidentally  taking  a  cargo  of  grain,  of  which  40  kilos 
(equal  to  5  English  quarter  of  8  bushels  each)  make  a  ton  ;  and  a  vessel  which  will  carry  4,000 
kilos  or  bushels,  is  estimated  and  called  of  100  tons  burden,  and  as  such  referred  to  in  her  bill 
of  health. 

No.  2.  As  already  mentioned,  there  is  neither  register,  shipping  papers,  nor  any  other  docu- 
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ment  connected  with  a  vessel  of  this  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  bill  of  health  from  the 
quarantine  department;  and  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  her  nationality  but  the  bill  of  health 
and  the  flag  at  her  masthead,  and  no  other  evidence  of  her  ownership. 

No.  3.  In  the  transfer  or  sale  of  vessels  of  this  island,  it  is  optional  with  the  parties  interested 
and  active  whether  this  agreement,  bargain,  or  transfer,  is  merely  verbal,  or  a  "  bill  of  sale," 
called  a  "contract,"  be  given  ;  a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded.  The  general  custom  is  for  the 
parties  to  proceed  to  the  custom-house,  and,  before  two  respectable  witnesses,  verbally  state  the 
terms,  price,  and  other  conditions  of  the  sale,  &c.,  and  by  simply  paying  the  purchase  money, 
without  any  receipt  or  other  document,  take  possession,  of  the  vessel,  for  which  neither  a  witness 
fee  nor  any  other  fee  is  charged.  If  sold  on  credit,  there  is  sometimes  a  bill  of  sale  given,  as 
above  referred  to,  for  which  the  treasurer  of  the  custom-house  receives  a  fee  of  three  piastres. 

No.  4.  None  but  Turkish  subjects  are  permitted  to  own  a  vessel  under  the  Turkish  flag. 

No.  5. "A  foreign  vessel  can  be  purchased  and  owned  by  a  Turkish  subject,  by  both  the  seller 
and  purchaser  appearing  before  the  governor  and  council  and  declaring  their  intentions.  A 
bill  of  sale,  similar  to  that  referred  to  in  No.  3,  is  then  given,  for  which  a  fee  of  three  piastres 
is  paid.  The  only  difference  in  the  purchase  of  a  foreign  built  and  Turkish  vessel,  or  a  trans 
action  between  a  foreigner  and  a  Turk,  is  the  necessity  of  giving  a  formal  bill  of  sale  or  contract 
from  the  foreigner  to  the  Turk  ;  but  between  two  Turks  a  contract  is  optional,  as  a  verbal 
agreement,  as  fully  staled  in  No.  3,  is  sufficient,  whether  on  cash  or  credit  conditions. 

No.  6.  In  1852  there  was  built  in  Canea  one  vessel,  and  none  in  any  other  part  of  the  island ; 
this  vessel  was  estimated  at  50  tons  burden,  costing,  in  her  entire  outfit,  $40  per  ton.  There 
were  also  many  boats  from  5  to  15  tons  built  at  Canea,  Retimo,  Candia,  and  Spanalonga  ;  the 
precise  number  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  no  registry  is  kept  of  them. 

No.  7.  Hard,  tough,  and  close  fibre  pine  and  ash,  very  durable  timber,  is  brought  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  Sfakiot,  about  20  miles  from  the  seaboard.  As  there  is  not  a  saw-mill 
in  the  island,  the  hard  white  pine  planks  for  the  bottoms,  sides,  decks,  &c.,  are  brought  from  the 
Greek  port  of  Syra,  120  miles  from  Oandia,  and  also  from  Trieste,  on  which  is  paid  a  duty  of  5 
per  cent.  This  timber,  planks,  &c. ,  is  not  sold  by  the  foot,  but  by  the  piece,  as  the  parties  may 
agree.  A  board  or  plank  of  20  American  board  measure  feet  sells  for  7£  piastres,  or  30  cents, 
say,  $15  per  M  feet.  The  value  of  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  for  houses  and  ships,  imported 
into  the  whole  island  for  1852,  as  per  custom-house  reports,  was  $13,360. 

No.  8.  Hard  white  pine,  not  pitch  pine,  manufactured  at  and  brought  from  Syra.  They  are 
very  seldom  made  in  the  ports  of  Candia,  except  for  vessels  of  very  small  sizes,  boats,  &c.  They 
are  constantly  kept  on  hand  by  the  ship  chandlers  to  supply  such  vessels  as  may,  through  decay, 
accident,  &c.3  require  them. 

No.  9.  As  the  great  object  in  this  island  among  builders  and  owners  of  vessel  is  cheapness, 
of  course  only  iron  is  used  in  their  fastenings,  &c.,  especially  as  they  are  built  in  other  respects 
of  very  indifferent  materials.  The  cost  of  iron  fastenings  is  from  3  to  3^  piastres  per  oke,  or  12 
to  14  cents  per  2  Ibs.  13  ounces  and  6  drachms. 

No.  10.  Never  seen  on  Turkish  vessels  belonging  to  the  island  or  visiting  its  ports.  As  far  as 
observed,  it  is  only  used  on  government  vessels,  say  men-of-war  and  steam  ships,  which  are 
built  at  Constantinople. 

No.  11.  None,  especially  as  it  is  purchased  by  the  shipwrights  in  limited  quantities,  as  they 
daily  want  it,  from  dealers  or  chandlers,  who  keep  it  constantly  on  hand  in  warehouses  ;  con 
sequently  it  is  dry  and  well  seasoned. 
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No.  12.  None. 

No.  13.  None,  except  those  referred  to  in  No.  11. 

No.  12.  Common  oakum,  tar,  pitch,  grease,  &c.,  received  principally  from  Trieste,  similar 
in  quality,  &c.,  to  that  used  in  the  United  States.  The  vessels  belonging  to,  and  also  those 
Turkish  vessels  otherwise  which  trade  with,  this  island,  are  repaired  generally  at  Syra.  The 
amount  of  naval  stores  imported  into  this  island  in  1852  was  $200.  The  price  of  oakum  is  2 
piastres  per  oke,  or  8  cents  per  2  Ibs.  13  ounces  and  6  drachms.  Tar,  per  barrel,  $3  50  ;  rosin, 
$2 ;  pitch,  $1  50  ;  turpentine,  $3. 

No.  15.  Common  Kussian,  from  the  ports  on  the  Black  sea,  well  known  in  the  United  States. 
Its  average  value,  say  for  every  description  of  standing  and  running  rigging,  is  130  piastres, 
or  $5  20  per  quintal  of  125  Ibs.  The  quantity  imported  into  the  whole  island  in  1852,  per 
custom-house  reports,  was  10,000  Ibs, 

No.  16.  The  sails  are  generally  made  of  cotton  duck  of  Malta  manufacture,  in  bolts  of  140 
yards  long  and  11  inches  wide.  Its  price  is:  for  No.  3,  5|  cents  ;  No.  4,  7  cents  ;  No.  5,  8 
cents  ;  No.  G,  10  cents  per  running  yard.  It  will  bear  no  comparison  in  quality  to  the  Amer 
ican  duck.  A  suit  of  sails,  with  ordinary  care,  &c.,  will  last  three  years.  The  value  of  its 
importation  for  1852  was  $240  into  the  whole  island.  There  is  not  a  sail-loft  nor  a  professional 
sail  maker  throughout  all  the  ports  of  the  island. 

No.  17.  "Polacca"  rigged,  the  term  probably  originating  from  the  Greek  word  "rs^a^a^a," 
or  "very  well,"  and  is  well  known  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  rig  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  Mediterranean,  but  not  out  of  it.  Its  main  or  lower  masts  and  the  topmasts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  top-gallant  masts,  are  in  one  piece,  and  without  tops  and  caps,  as  in  full  rigged 
vessels  with  tops  and  caps  and  detached  topmasts.  The  full  rigged  vessel  is  said  to  be  much 
the  safest,  but  the  polacca  rigged  of  the  same  size — say  200  tons — can  be  rigged  with  about  700 
pounds  less  rigging,  and  managed  with  fewer  men  ;  the  full  rigged  with  10,  and  the  polacca 
with  8  men.  In  the  Atlantic  navigation  the  polacca  would  be  a  dangerous  vessel ;  for,  if  her 
topmasts  were  lost  or  broken,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  they  could  not  be  replaced  by  spare 
spars,  which  all  American  vessels  carry  with  them  ;  but  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  pas 
sages  and  voyages  are  comparatively  very  limited,  the  distances  from  port  to  port  also  short, 
and  a  lee  port  generally  at  hand,  the  economy,  &c.,  of  a  "polacca"  in  her  rig,  wages  of  crew, 
&c.,  overbalances  the  objections. 

No.  18.  Of  English  manufacture,  brought  from  Syra;  the  blocks,  &c.,  are  similar  to  the 
American,  and  are  also  brought  from  Syra,  which  place  is  the  naval  arsenal  of  this  island. 

No.  19.  Generally,  the  rudders  of  all  vessels  of  Turkish  construction  in  the  merchant  service 
are  hung  entirely  clear  of  the  stern,  similar  to  that  of  a  small  sail  boat — say,  from  the  taffrail 
to  the  keel,  without  what  is  called  a  "rudder  case."  They  are  very  wide,  and  of,  consequently, 
great  power  ;  and  the  vessels  having  what  is  termed  "good  runs,"  they  are  very  easily  steered, 
and  require  no  wheels  or  other  auxiliary  patent  apparatus.  The  only  Turkish  vessels  seen  in 
the  harbor  pf  Candia  with  wheels  are  a  government  brig-of-war  and  an  armed  steamship. 

No.  20.  They  are  very  slightly  and  indifferently  built  of  wood,  referred  to  in  No.  7,  and  are 
inferior  to  vessels  built  at  Syra,  and  infinitely  so  to  all  American  vessels.  I  consider  a  vessel 
built  at  any  port  of  this  island  as  utterly  unfit  to  attempt  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 

No.  21.  About  equal  to  the  English,  but  not  so  fast  as  American  vessels,  although  their  con 
struction  for  sailing  is  good,  as  they  have  what  is  called  "  good  runs  ;"  yet  their  masters  are 
afraid  to  carry  sail,  through  a  distrust  of  their  strength. 
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No.  22.  An  American  vessel  of  the  same  actual  measured  tonnage  will  stow  or  carry  about 
one-fourth  more  than  a  vessel  of  this  island. 

No.  23.   Eight  years,  with  much  care  and  attention. 

No.  24.  All  natives  of  the  island  of  Candia. 

No.  25.  Twelve  and  a  halt  piastres,  or  50  cents  per  day. 

No.  26.  None ;  the  few  are  private  and  very  limited  in  extent,  &c. 

No.  21?.  Answered  in  No.     6. 

No.  28.  They  are  on  the  same  footing  as  Turkish  vessels,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  their 
use,  as  the  vessels  are  hauled  to  them  for  the  accommodation  of  the  shipwrights  and  not  of  the 
vessels. 

Nos.  29,  30  and  31.  None. 

No.  32.  The  small  quantities  used  at  the  ports  of  this  island  are  imported  from  Trieste  and 
Syra,  as  mentioned  in  No.  14.  The  duty  is  5  per  cent. 

No.  33.  None. 

No.  34.  Forty  dollars  per  ton  of  40  kilogrammes  of  grain,  as  per  No.  1,  and  bill  of  health. 

No.  35.  American  ship  builders,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  wages  paid  to  workmen  and 
higher  prices  for  iron,  &c.,  could  not  afford  to  build  vessels  to  be  sold  in  this  market  in  compe 
tition  with  the  cheap  cost  of  vessels  built  at  this  island  and  Syra.  Should  they  attempt  to 
build  them  cheaper — say,  with  less  iron  fastenings,  &c. — the  vessels  would  not  be  seaworthy. 

No.  36.  My  own  experience  ;  John  Motzeon,  esq.,  who,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  has  been 
chief  director  of  the  whole  quarantine  department  of  the  island,  an  Ionian  by  birth,  and  a  man 
of  superior  intelligence  and  ability  ;  from  the  custom-house,  and  my  correspondents  in  Ketimo 
and  Candia. 

No.  37.  From  there  not  being  a  printing  press  in  the  whole  island,  I  cannot  forward  books 
or  pamphlets. 

No.  38.  It  is  stationary,  in  consequence  of  their  being  built  at  Syra  of  better  materials,  &c., 
for  the  same  cost  as  in  the  ports  of  Candia.  Also,  a  Turk  can  at  any  time  purchase  a  foreign 
vessel  without  any  custom-house  duty,  or  other  especial  expense. 

No.  39.  A  vague  interest  in  ship  building,  and  in  improvements  in  general,  emanating  from 
the  leading  motive  of  this  section  of  the  commercial  world — intense  selfishness.  The  business 
community  of  this  island  is  suffering  under  the  influence  of  that  palsy  which  pervades  all 
places  under  Turkish  dominion,  and  the  merchants  possess  but  little  native  enterprise  and 
energy,  but  are  looking  forward  for  the  aid  of  American  example,  capital,  and  all  the  other 
great  essentials  of  business  ;  and,  as  commercial  intercourse  between  this  island  and  the  United 
States  has  commenced,  I  am  endeavoring  to  establish  it  amidst  the  many  obstacles  which 
exist. 

No.  40.  This  series  of  replies  to  the  39  queries  apply  to  the  island  generally,  and  not  to  any 
particular  port  or  place. 

N.  B. — There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  oak  timber  on  the  mountains,  about  20  miles 
from  the  seaboard,  but  from  the  miserable  condition  of  the  roads  it  cannot  be  brought  to 
market ;  the  ribs  of  many  of  the  small  boats  are  of  the  small  sized  trees,  brought  on  the 
backs  of  mules. 

52  P 
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QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service 


No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen,  with  the  vessels  to  which  they  are  attached,  is  as 
follows,  for  1852,  from  actual  official  information : 


CANEA. 


Number  and  classes  of  vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

10  bri^s                           .       --            -            

1,500 

90 

800 

76 

100 

CO 

20 

GO 

71 

2,420 

286 

CANDIA. 

Number  and  classes  of  vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

11  bri^s                                                                ....        -  -  

1,490 

89 

1  bombard.    „  -  _  

50 

7 

8  schooners    .  .   ...                  _        --.   .  -  .  

305 

54 

200 

69 

20  fishing  boats  ..  ,  _.,__..  „„...,.._,  

30 

82 

59 

2,075 

301 

RETIMO. 

Number  and  classes  of  vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1   brig_.  _..„„_._.___   .  .......  .._  

125 

8 

1  schooner                _        .                  _.    __      ._    .  __._-_ 

20 

6 

1  bombard         ..                        .                          .   .        _  _   _  _  

50 

8 

25 

20 

8  fishermen.  _  .....  ....  ___..  ,.  _.  .  

6 

24 

16 

226 

66 
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ATessels 

Tons. 

Men. 

71 

2  420 

187 

Cauilia        --  

59 

2,075 

301 

16 

226 

66 

Total                          

H6 

4  721 

653 

22 

3   115 

187 

Schooners                                -   -                  _    

25 

1,  125 

136 

2 

100 

15 

Coasters   ....  

44 

525 

149 

Fishing  boats  ......                      ..   

53 

56 

166 

Total  -  

146 

4,721 

653 

Number  of  men  in  the  Candia  merchant  service,  from  official  accounts,  653,  of  which  are 
natives  of  the  island  600,  leaving  for  foreigners  53,  all  of  which  are  Arab  slaves,  owned  by  the 
captains  of  the  vessels.  The  native  sailors  are  from  the  following  sections  of  the  island,  viz  : 
Canea,  100  ;  Sudha,  four  miles  from  Canea,  200  ;  Spanalonga,  200  ;  port  of  Candia,  100  ; 
total,  600. 

The  Turkish  vessels  of  this  island  do  not  trade  with  foreign  ports,  with  the  exception  of 
eight  boats,  which  carry  fruit  from  Canea  to  the  Greek  port  of  Syra,  1,200  miles  distant. 
Their  principal  trade  is  with  the  Turkish  ports  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  and  Con 
stantinople.  The  number  in  the  foreign  trade,  say  to  Syra,  and  sometimes  to  Athens,  with 
fruit,  is  as  follows  :  *  *  * 

No.  2.  The  first  part  of  this  question  is  answered  in  No.  1,  which  gives  the  following  esti 
mates,  viz  :  foreign  trade,  8  vessels  with  32  men,  averaging  4  each  ;  coasting  trade,  36  vessels, 
117  men,  averaging  3  men  each  ;  Turkish  distant  ports,  49  vessels,  338  men,  averaging  7 
men  each  ;  fishing  boats,  53  vessels,  166  men,  averaging  3  men  each.  There  is  but  one  officer 
on  board  a  vessel  of  this  island,  who  is  a  sort  of  factotum,  not  only  in  giving  orders  to  his 
crew,  but  actually  attending  to  every  other  possible  "  ship's  duty."  There  is  no  steam  vessel 
belonging  to  this  island,  but  at  the  port  of  Canea  is  stationed  a  government  steamship  of  about 
200  tons  measurement,  built  at  Constantinople,  with  a  low  pressure  engine  of  75  horse  power. 
She  is  a  very  old  and  indifferent,  vessel,  in  bad  condition,  with  a  crew  of  75  men,  none  of  whom 
are  natives  of  this  island.  She  is  but  rarely  used,  and  then  on  very  extraordinary  occasions, 
say,  to  carry  the  government  express  to  meet  the  mail  steamships  at  Syra,  or  to  carry  the 
pasha  to  Eetimo  or  Candia.  Her  progress  is  very  slow,  and  she  cannot  leave  port  if  there  is 
a  strong  "head"  breeze. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  not  generally  used  by  the  vessels  of  this  island.  There  are  regularly 
appointed  government  pilots  or  "captains  of  the  port"  at  Canea,  Sudha  bay,  (about  4  miles 
from  Canea,  not  a  port  of  entry,  but  a  deep  safe  bay  where  the  largest  vessels  anchor,)  Retimo, 
the  port  of  Candia  and  Spanalonga.  The  fees  of  pilotage,  as  established  by  the  government, 
are  for  piloting  into  any  of  the  ports,  a  Christian  vessel,  3  piastres,  or  12  cents,  and  for  any 
Turkish  vessel,  2  piastres,  or  8  cents,  for  every  20  tons. 
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No.  4.  None 

No.  5.  There  is  no  especial  law,  but  the  regulation  is,  in  case  any  difficulty  or  mutiny 
should  arise  among  the  sailors  of  a  Candia  or  Turkish  vessel,  the  offending  party,  on  complaint 
of  the  captain,  is  tried  before  what  is  called  the  "  Commercial  Tribunal,"  where,  if  the 
offender  is  proved  guilty,  he  is  either  confined  for  a  time,  in  conformity  with  his  crime,  in  the 
jail,  or  his  legs  are  shackled,  and  he  is  driven  about  in  what  is  called  a  "chain  gang,"  who 
are  the  scavengers  of  the  city. 

No.  6.  None,  there  being  no  government  institution  or  hospital  in  the  whole  island,  and 
should  a  sick  or  diseased  sailor,  incapable  of  duty,  arrive  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Candia  in  a 
Turkish  vessel,  he  would  be  turned  ashore,  and,  if  he  has  neither  money  nor  friends,  he  would 
be  compelled  either  to  beg  or  steal. 

No.  7.  Generally  by  picking  them  up  at  the  coffee  shops.  There  are  no  shipping  articles, 
but  they  are  paid  on  shares,  in  proportion  •  to  the  earnings  of  the  vessel,  as  the  following 
arrangement  will  more  fully  explain  :  for  instance,  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  or  4,000  kilos,  burden, 
takes  a  cargo  to  a  certain  port,  the  regular  market  rate  of  which  freight  would  be  6,000 
piastres,  from  which  would  be  deducted  for  victualling,  port  charges,  &c.,  1,000 — leaving  for 
actual  earnings  5,000  piastres,  which  is  divided  as  follows,  viz :  for  vessel  half,  2,500 ; 
captain's  two-ninths,  555.55  ;  and  8  sailors  seven-ninths,  1,944.45  ;  in  all,  5,000  piastres. 

No.  8.  None  seek  service  in  foreign  vessels,  but  many  proceed  to  Constantinople  and  work 
in  the  arsenal,  or  enter  on  board  Turkish  ships-of-war. 

No.  9.  They  are  not. 

No.  10.  An  unlimited  allowance  of  hard  buiscuit  of  very  inferior  quality,  manufactured  at 
Constantinople,  Salonica,  and  Alexandria.  No  pork,  wine,  or  spirits,  as  these  are  forbidden 
by  their  religion.  Fresh  beef  or  mutton  once  a  week.  A  daily  and  abundant  supply  of  rice, 
prepared  with  oil  or  grease,  called  pilaff,  beans,  peas,  &c.  No  small  stores,  such  as  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  &c.,  &c.,  and  their  only  drink  water.  As  already  observed,  there  are  no  "shipping 
articles."  No  offence  on  board  the  vessel  fori'eits  the  sailor's  proportion  of  earnings,  as  set 
forth  in  No.  7,  but  he  is  punished  on  complaint  of  the  captain,  as  stated  in  No.  5.  If  a  sailor 
deserts  the  vessel  previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  voyage  he  forfeits  his  share  of  earn 
ings  ;  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  captain,  he  has  the  privilege  of  supplying  or  furnishing  a 
substitute. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicines,  food,  or  outfit  for  clothing,  nor  advance 
•wages  ;  in  fact,  the  latter  is  never  made. 

No.  12.  There  is.  In  foreign  ports  the  Turkish  consul  pays  his  passage  to  a  Turkish  port, 
and  supplies  him  with  75  piastres,  or  $3.  The  Turkish  government  provide  for  their  sailors  in 
foreign  ports,  but  not  in  Turkish  ports,  presuming  that  among  Christians  they  would  suffer, 
but  among  those  of  their  own  religion  they  would  not,  in  which  facts  prove  the  reverse. 

No.  13.  No  system  or  law  ;  but  for  a  severe  offence,  say,  for  mutiny,  &c. ,  the  captain  has  the 
privilege  of  setting  the  offender  on  shore  in  a  Turkish,  but  not  a  foreign  port,  in  which  case  he 
forfeits  his  proportion  of  earnings.  In  case  of  mutiny,  &c.,  at  sea,  the  captain  has  no  right  to 
take  life,  except  he  is  personally  attacked  with  a  deadly  weapon  ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  confine 
the  offender. 

No.  14.  They  increase  in  proportion  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  population,  productions, 
arid  commerce  of  the  island. 

No.  15.  As  already  mentioned  in  No.  1,  say  Canea,  Sudha  bay,  Spanalonga,  and  the  port  of 
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Candia.  From  being  employed  from  their  infancy,  as  it  were,  in  the  small  boats  of  the  harbor. 
They  are  very  ignorant  and  uneducated,  and  not  5  per  cent,  of  them  can  even  read.  There  is 
no  apprentice  system.  There  are  53  small  fishing  boats  in  the  harbors  and  coasts  employed  in 
fishing,  but  there  are  no  regular  fishing  grounds.  The  pilots,  as  a  class,  are  distinct  from 
sailors. — (See  No.  3.) 

No.  1C.  The  pay  is  20  piastres,  or  80  cents,  per  month,  for  sailors.  Their  rations,  when  in 
port,  are  fresh  bread,  three-fourths  of  an  oke,  say  2  Ibs.  13  ounces  and  6  drachms  ;  fresh  beef 
or  mutton,  one-eighth  of  an  oke  ;  also  the  Turkish  rice  preparation  called  pilaff,  beans,  peas, 
&c.  They  drink  nothing  but  water.  They  use  no  salt  provisions;  but  if  their  cruise  is  of 
sufficient  length  to  exhaust  their  fresh  provisions,  they  live  upon  bread,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
dried  pulse.  It  is  said  that  the  officers  live  very  differently,  and  privately  indulge  in  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  and  indulge  in  other  miserable  habits. 

No.  1*7.  Free  from  all  taxes,  but  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  they  would  be  impressed 
into  the  service  to  fight. 

No.  18.  Should  a  Turkish  vessel-of-war  require  recruiting,  her  commander  makes  a  represen 
tation  to  the  governor,  or  pasha,  who  has  power  to  impress  all  Turkish  sailors  within  his 
jurisdiction  for  that  purpose. 

No.  19.  They  cannot,  except  they  become  Mahometans. 

No.  20.  Very  ignorant,  unskilful,  and  indifferent.  The  officers  and  captains  are  exceedingly 
rough  and  uneducated.  Their  redeeming  characteristics  are  a  good  faith,  honesty,  and  sobriety. 

No.  21.  The  generality  of  Turkish  masters  of  vessels  have  neither  quadrants,  chronometers, 
thermometers,  spyglass,  nor  any  nautical  instruments  or  auxiliaries,  but  a  mere  compass  and  a 
few  charts.  No  books,  "Epitomes  on  Navigation,"  nautical  almanacs,  or  coast  pilots,  are  ever 
seen  on  board  a  Turkish  vessel  visiting  the  ports  of  Candia,  for  the  reason  that  the  greater 
portions  of  their  captains  cannot  read  ;  consequently,  I  can  recommend  nothing  from  Turkish, 
for  the  improvement  of  American  vessels. 

No.  22.  My  own  experience,  John  Motzeon,  esq.,  and  my  correspondents  at  Eetimo  and 
Candia. 

No.  23.  As  there  is  not  a  printing  press  in  this  whole  island,  with  a  population  of  from 
220,000  to  230,000  persons,  I  can  neither  send  nor  recommend  any  treatise,  pamphlet,  &c., 
printed  or  published  here. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  This  reply  is  partly  included  in  answer  No.  1,  of  Queries  No.  II. 

CANEA. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Foreign  trade  

8 

59 

32 

Small  coasting  boats  .   . 

12 

41 

28 

Distant  Turkish  ports  

26 

2  300 

166 

Total  

46 

9  400 

226 
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RETIMO. 


Vessels. 


Tons.  Men. 


Coasters 5  25  20 

Distant  Turkish  ports - 3  195  22 

I 

Total -. ;             8  220  42 

CANDIA. 

. 

Vessels.  Tons.  Men. 

|  I 

Coasters - - 19  200  69 

Distant  Turkish  ports - - 20  1,845  150 

Total 39  2,045  219 

RECAPITULATION. 

Vessels.  Tons.  Men. 
I 

~~ 

Foreign  trade - _J             8  £9  32 

Coasting  trade - 3C  266  117 

Distant  Turkish  ports 49  4,340  338 

Total 93  4,665  487 

i 

Canea 46  2,400  226 

Retimo - 8  220  42 

Candia 39  2,045  219 

| 

; : 

Total. !           93  4,665  487 


No.  3.  The  replies  to  Queries  I  and  II  are  in  the  foregoing  tables,  which  show  that  the  total 
navigation  belonging  exclusively  to  the  island  of  Candia  in  1852  was  146  vessels,  4,721  tons, 
and  G53  men,  (see  answer  No.  1,  replies  to  Queries  No.  II;)  deduct  from  which  the  fishing 
boats,  say  53,  and  166  men,  it  renders  the  navigation  of  the  island  for  the  coasting,  foreign, 
and  distant  Turkish  ports,  93  vessels,  4,665  tons,  and  487  men. — (See  answer  No.  1,  present 
series. 

Seamen  in  Candia  merchant  service  in  foreign  trade  in  1852. 


Port, 


Sail. 


Natives. 


Arabs. 


Tot.il. 


Canea. 


32 
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Seamen  in  Candia  merchant  service  in  coasting  and  distant  Turkish  ports'  trade  in  1852. 


Port. 

Bail. 

Natives. 

Arabs. 

Total. 

38 

1C9 

25 

194 

8 

38 

4 

42 

('.india      _                       -  _--  

39 

195 

24 

219 

85 

402 

53 

455 

The  whole  trade  of  the  island  with  Europe  for  1852  was  441  arrivals,  of  19,583  tons,  in  com 
parison  with  411  vessels,  of  20,095  tons,  in  1851  ;  although  the  vessels  in  1852  were  30  more 
than  1851,  yet  the  tonnage  was  less  by  512  tons.  The  departures  were  419  vessels,  of  18,011 
tons,  in  comparison  with  310  vessels  in  1851,  showing  an  increase  of  2,502  tons.  The  whole 
trade  of  the  island  with  Turkish  ports,  of  European,  Turkish,  and  other  vessels,  in  1852,  was 
681  arrivals,  of  36,029  tons,  in  comparison  with  1851,  say  746  vessels,  of  42,091  tons,  showing 
a  decrease  of  65  vessels  and  6,068  tons.  The  departures  for  Turkish  ports  in  1852  were  690 
vessels,  of  36,760  tons,  in  comparison  with  1851,  of  841  vessels,  of  45,951  tons,  showing  a 
decrease  of  151  vessels,  of  9,191  tons,  which  deficiency  of  trade,  navigation,  &c.,  was  occasioned 
by  the  short  yield  or  crop,  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  of  the  great  staple  of  this  island — olive  oil. 

No.  4.  There  was  no  arrival  of  American  vessels  in  1852  at  the  ports  of  this  island.  The 
last  arrival  was  the  brig  "Barbadoes,"  from  Boston,  in  November,  1851,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
A.  S.  &  W.  G-.  Lewis,  of  that  place,  who  would  have  kept  her  in  the  trade  had  she  not 
foundered  at  sea  in  January,  1853. 

No.  5.  Fully  answered  in  No.  1,  with  tables  annexed. 

No.  6.  Impossible  to  properly  ascertain  it.  The  proportion  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the 
island,  exclusive  of  the  fishing  boats,  is  93  vessels,  say  4,665  tons,  which,  on  the  average,  is  about 
50  tons;  and  exclusive  of  fishing  boats  and  vessels  under  20  tons  each,  it  is  49  vessels,  of  4,540 
tons,  averaging  about  88^  tons  each. 

No.  7.  It  is  referred  to  No.  2,  of  Queries  No.  II,  viz  :  The  foreign  trade,  belonging  exclu 
sively  to  this  island,  is  comprised  in  8  boats,  of  59  tons  and  32  men,  which  regularly  trade  in 
fruit  with  the  Greek  ports  of  Syra  and  Athens — the  former  120  and  the  latter  160  miles  from 
Canea.  The  general  foreign  trade  connected  with  this  island  is  represented  in  tables  connected 
with  answers  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3—  say,  arrivals  from  foreign  not  Turkish  ports,  441  vessels,  19,583 
tons,  and  departures,  419  vessels,  18,011  tons.  There  are  no — what  are  called  in  the  United 
States — "regular  voyages,"  or  especial  time  for  their  performance.  The  route,  character,  &c., 
of  the  voyages  from  this  island  to  foreign  and  other  ports  are  of  a  most  uncertain  and  vague 
tenor,  for  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  Turks  and  masters  of  Turkish  vessels  are  very  loose 
and  unsystematic  ;  and  the  only  prominent  and  praiseworthy  exceptions  to  their  methods  of 
business  are  their  honesty  and  thorough  mercantile  good  faith,  which  is  a  pattern  to  those  who 
profess  better  general  characteristics,  especially  the  great  body  of  the  Greek  population  of  this 
section  of  the  commercial  world.  There  is  no  system  or  regular  rate  of  charter  or  freight,  but 
only  such  as  the  parties  for  the  time  being  may  agree  upon,  especially  as  the  terms  or  prices 
are  constantly  changing  in  conformity  with  the  number  of  vessels  in  port  and  freight  offering. 
The  usual  charter  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  or  4,000  kilogrammes,  is  5,000  piastres  to  Constanti- 
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nople,  or  6  piastres  (24  cents)  per  quintal  of  125  Ibs.  for  soap,  in  bags  or  boxes  ;  olive  oil,  10 
piastres,  or  40  cents,  per  quintal.  To  Smyrna,  4  piastres  (or  16  cents)  per  quintal  for  soap, 
and  other  freight  in  same  proportion  as  that  paid  to  Constantinople.  To  Trieste,  the  same., 
upon  the  average,  as  to  Constantinople  ;  and  to  Alexandria  the  same  as  to  Smyrna.  There  are 
no  rates  of  freights  or  charter  to  any  of  the  English  or  French  ports,  as  the  vessels  of  these 
tations  engage  for  the  voyage  at  their  own  ports  previous  to  departure  for  this  island.  Some 
times,  although  but  seldom,  a  vessel  is  taken  up  to  carry  "carobes"  (a  species  of  tamarind  eaten 
by  horses  in  Italy,  but  by  human  beings  in  Kussia)  to  Genoa,  at  7  piastres  per  quintal  of  125 
pounds. 

No.  8.  Fully  stated  in  answers  Nos.  1  and  2  of  second  series. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade. — (See  remarks  on  this  subject  in  second  series.) 

No.  10.  On  the  same  footing  with  Turkish  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  pilot's  or  harbor 
master's  fees,  as  stated  in  answer  No.  3,  Queries  No.  II,  and  No.  12,  Queries  No.  III. 

No.  11.  None. 

No.  12.  Neither  tonnage  duties,  light  money,  nor  other  duties,  except  anchorage  or  pilotage 
and  bill  of  health,  are  exacted.  The  anchorage  dues  are  paid  to  the  pilot  or  captain  of  the  port, 
who,  in  a  small  open  boat,  meets  the  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  directs  her  to  an 
anchorage  place.  The  fee  for  foreigners  is  3  piastres,  or  12  cents,  but  for  Turkish  vessels  2 
piastres,  or  8  certs,  on  every  20  tons. — (See  answer  No.  3,  second  series.  For  quarantine  dues, 
see  No.  14.) 

No.  13.  As  stated  in  No.  3,  Queries  No.  II,  the  pilots  or  captains  of  the  ports  of  Canea, 
Ketimo,  and  Candia,  with  Spanalonga  and  Sudha  bay,  are  appointed  by  the  government  at 
Constantinople.  They  do  not  proceed  out  of  the  harbors,  but,  as  observed  in  No.  12,  meet 
them  at  their  mouths  or  entrances,  &c.,  for  which  they  receive  the  fees  as  stated  in  No.  12. 
Their  duties  are  very  light,  and  they  are  by  no  means  responsible  persons  ;  for,  should  an 
accident  happen  to  a  vessel  through  their  carelessness  while  under  their  guidance,  there  would 
be  no  redress,  as  it  would  be  attributed  to  accident. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  department  of  the  island  of  Candia  is  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
director  and  a  physician,  both  of  whom  are  appointed  by,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of,  the 
high  council  of  quarantine  at  Constantinople.  Previous  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  a  permit 
must  be  obtained  from  the  health  officer  ;  and  in  case  of  a  sudden  death,  under  any  peculiar 
circiimstances  or  singularity  of  disease,  it  must  be  duly  reported  to  the  "grand  council"  at 
Constantinople.  The  primary  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  to  guard  against  the  intro 
duction  of  epidemic  or  contagious  diseases,  especially  the  plague.  With  this  view  several 
establishments  exist  in  the  island.  Egypt  and  Syria  being  considered  as  the  countries  wheace 
this  disease  originates,  they  are  always  regarded  with  suspicion  ;  and  although  no  epidemic  or 
plague  has  been  known  in  these  sections  of  the  Mediterranean  since  1844,  yet  arrivals  from 
thence  are  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  five  days,  including  those  of  arrival  and  departure.  The 
province  of  Canea  has  three  establishments  :  first,  one  at  Sudha  bay,  to  which  is  attached  the 
plague  lazaretto  ;  second,  in  the  district  of  Kissimo  or  Carabusa,  a  small  port  at  the  western 
section  of  the  island  ;  and  third,  at  Sf'akia,  where  there  is  only  one  attendant  or  officer.  The 
province  of  Eetimo,  and  its  city  of  same  name,  has  a  quarantine  establishment,  with  a  deputy 
of  health  and  a  guardian  stationed  there.  The  province  of  the  city  of  Candia  has  a  quarantine 
department,  consisting  of  a  deputy,  a  Turkish  clerk,  and  a  guardian.  This  province  also  hat 
two  subordinate  officers  at  Spanalonga  and  Hicrapatre,  each  of  which  has  a  deputy,  and  the 
latter  a  guardian.  Should  the  plague  ever  again  appear  in  the  Levant,  the  Bay  of  Sudha 
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would  be  the  only  place  where  vessels  would  be  admitted  from  plague  contaminated  places  or 
ports.  At  present  they  are  admitted  only  into  the  ports  of  Canea  and  Candia  from  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Iletimo  is  the  only  one  among  the  smaller  ports  which  is  allowed  to  admit  vessels 
from  foreign  ports,  and  those  from  the  Turkish  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt  are  always  prohibited 
an  entry  at  that  place.  Spanalonga  can  only  admit  vessels  coming  from  other  ports  of  the 
Turkish  empire  to  either  seek  refuge  from  bad  weather  or  to  bring  stores,  &c.,  to  the  little 
fortresses  ;  but  at  this  port  pratique  cannot  be  obtained,  except  by  special  permission  obtained 
at  Candia,  to  allow  a  vessel  to  proceed  thither  to  complete  her  cargo  of  carobes,  the  chief  pro 
duct  of  this  district  of  Mirabella,  of  which  Spanalonga  is  the  harbor,  or  to  take  in  salt  from  the 
salt  pans  on  the  shores  of  the  harbor  itself.  The  other  harbors  are  only  open  to  the  coasting 
trade.  The  requirements  of  the  quarantine  department  are  as  follows,  viz :  Immediately  on 
the  master  of  a  vessel  from  a  suspected  port  or  country  having  reported  himself,  the  passengers 
(with  the  exception  of  two  who  are  allowed  to  remain  on  board)  are  landed  at  the  lazaretto. 
They  are  distributed  into  rooms,  for  the  use  of  which  they  are  charged  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  detention  45  piastres,  or  $1  80,  per  room.  They  are  attended  by  guardians,  one  of 
whom  is  allotted  to  every  ten  persons,  and  is  paid  10  piastres,  or  40  cents,  per  day.  On  the 
fourth  evening  after  their  arrival  the  physician  examines  them  individually  previous  to  giving 
pratique  next  morning.  The  susceptible  merchandise  is  landed  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  special 
warehouse,  exposed  to  ventilation  and  ten  days'  quarantine,  while  a  guardian,  who  is  paid  10 
piastres  per  day,  has  charge  of  them.  The  following  are  considered  as  susceptible,  viz  :  All 
articles  of  personal  luggage,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  untarred  rope,  all  kinds  of  silk,  skins  and  furs, 
leather,  feathers,  all  sorts  of  hats,  hair,  clothes,  papers,  books,  artificial  flowers,  goods  in 
packages  or  tied  with  cord,  groceries,  sponges,  living  or  dead  animals,  &c.,  &c.  To  cover  the 
expense  of  warehouse  rent,  guardians'  attendance,  &c.,  this  merchandise  pays  upon  invoice 
value  \  per  cent,  duty  as  fees,  with  the  exception  of  rice  in  mats  of  about  200  pounds  each  from 
Egypt,  which  is  charged  2  piastres,  or  8  cents,  per  mat.  All  unsusceptible  merchandise,  such 
as  grain,  metals,  soda-ash,  &c.,  are  landed  at  the  custom-house  wharf,  and  delivered  to  their 
consignees  without  any  quarantine  fees  or  expenses.  All  the  fees,  &c.,  paid  on  quarantine 
merchandise  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  quarantine  department.  A  vessel's  quaran 
tine  does  not  commence  until  all  the  susceptible  merchandise  is  landed,  after  which  it  lasts 
for  five  days,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  two  guardians,  paid  as  before  mentioned,  one 
of  whom  remains  constantly  on  board  the  vessel,  while  the  other  attends  the  boat  that  supplies 
the  vessel  with  fresh  provisions,  and  superintends  the  discharge  and  landing  of  the  unsuscep 
tible  merchandise  which  may  be  landed  during  the  term  of  quarantine.  Previous  to  the 
clearance  of  a  vessel,  her  crew  must  be  inspected  by  the  quarantine  physician.  During  the 
term  of  quarantine  the  vessel  must  exhibit  a  yellow  flag.  If  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  her 
master  is  not  disposed  to  perform  the  quarantine,  she  hoists  a  yellow  flag,  and  a  boat  containing 
a  guardian  is  hauled  alongside  of  her,  and  no  communication  with  the  shore  is  permitted 
except  by  means  of  this  boat,  which  is  termed  a  "  barea  di  visiti,"  the  expense  of  which  is  15 
piastres  (60  cents)  per  day.  The  quarantine  is  not  only  employed  as  a  measure  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  plague  or  other  epidemics  into  this  island,  but  it  is  a  restrictive  measure 
against  vessels  whose  papers  are  not  in  order.  Every  vessel  bound  from  this  island  to  a 
Turkish  port  must  be  provided  with  a  "patenta,"  procured  from  the  health  office,  and  if  the 
captain  is  a  Turkish  subject  he  must  show  the  "teskeras"  or  protections  of  the  crew  individually, 
and  if  the  passengers  are  foreigners,  their  passports  and  a  custom-house  certificate  of  having 
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paid  all  duties.  If  a  foreign  vessel,  the  captain  produces  tlie  passports  of  his  passengers  and 
and  certificates  from  his  consul  and  cxistom-house,  he  then  ohtains  a  hill  of  health,  stating  name, 
flag,  tonnage,  cargo,  &c.,  of  his  vessel,  &c.,  and  the  state  of  public  health,  &c.  For  this 
"  patenta,"  or  "bill  of  health,"  is  the  following  tariff  of  fees,  viz:  For  a  vessel  of  100  to 
1,000  kilos.,  2  piastres,  or  8  cents  ;  a  vessel  of  1,000  to  3,000  kilos.,  6  piastres,  or  24  cents  ;  a 
vessel  of  3,000  to  5,000  kilos.,  10  piastres,  or  40  cents;  a  vessel  of  5,000  to  7,000  kilos.,  12 
piastres,  or  48  cents;  a  vessel  of  7,000  to  10,000  kilos.,  16  piastres,  or  64  cents  ;  a  vessel  of 
10,000  to  12,000  kilos.,  20  piastres,  or  80  cents  ;  a  vessel  of  12,000  and  above,  24  piastres,  or 
96  cents.  When  a  vessel  leaves  port  without  discharging  her  cargo,  as  in  taking  refuge  in 
bad  weather,  or  in  procuring  supplies  of  water  or  provisions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  new 
"patenta,"  but  to  obtain  a  "visa"  to  the  old  one,  which  certifies  the  state  of  public  health, 
and,  also,  if  she  has  left  the  port  in  free  pratique  with  the  island.  The  following  are  the  fees 
established  by  tariff  for  a  "  visa,"  viz  :  For  a  vessel  from  100  to  1,000  kilos.,  1  piastre,  or  4 
cents  ;  from  1,000  to  3,000  kilos.,  3  piastres,  or  12  cents  ;  from  3,000  to  5,000  kilos.,  5  piastres, 
or  20  cents  ;  from  5,000  to  7,000  kilos.,  6  piastres,  or  24  cents  ;  from  7,000  to  10,000  kilos.,  8 
piastres,  or  32  cents  ;  from  10,000  to  12,000  kilos.,  10  piastres,  or  40  cents  ;  from  12,000  and 
above,  12  piastres,  or  48  cents.  On  arrival,  every  master  of  a  vessel  must  immediately  report 
himself  to  the  health  office,  where  the  following  questions  are  asked,  as  to  :  1st.  From  whence 
he  comes?  2d.  In  how  many  days?  3d.  The  state  of  the  public  health  of  the  place  he  left? 
4th.  If  during  the  voyage  he  has  touched  at  any  other  place?  5th.  If  he  has  communicated  at 
sea  with  any  other  vessel?  6th.  If  he  has  any  sick  person  on  board?  7th.  The  name  of  his 
vessel,  of  himself,  and  passengers  ?  If  his  answers  correspond  with  the  bill  of  health  he  brings 
with  him,  and  also  consul's  certificate,  &c.,  and  passports  of  passengers,  he  is  then  admitted  to 
pratique,  after  signing  his  name  to  the  record  of  examination.  The  patenta,  or  bill  of  health, 
under  these  circumstances  is  considered  as  clean.  For  this  examination  a  fee  is  imposed  in 
conformity  with  the  following  tariff,  viz:  For  a  vessel  of  100  to  3,000  kilos.,  8  piastres,  or  32 
cents  ;  a  vessel  of  3,000  to  8,000  kilos.,  10  piastres,  or  40  cents  ;  a  vessel  of  8,000  to  10,000 
kilos.,  15  piastres,  or  60  cents;  a  vessel  of  10,000  kilos,  and  above,  20  piastres,  or  80  cents. 
If  a  vessel  is  quarantined  for  any  season,  the  fee  is  as  follows,  as  per  government  tariff,  viz : 
For  a  vessel  of  100  to  1,000  kilos.,  8  piastres,  or  32  cents  ;  a  vessel  of  1,000  to  3,000  kilos.,  10 
piastres,  or  40  cents;  a  vessel  of  3,000  to  5,000  kilos.,  15  piastres,  or  60  cents;  a  vessel  of  5,000 
to  7,000  kilos.,  20  piastres,  or  80  cents  ;  a  vessel  of  7,000  to  10,000  kilos.,  25  piastres,  or  100 
cents  ;  a  vessel  of  10,000  to  12,000  kilos.,  30  piastres,  or  120  cents  ;  a  vessel  of  12,000  kilos,  and 
above,  35  piastres,  or  140  cents.  The  aforesaid  \  per  cent,  duty  on  susceptible  merchandise, 
and  the  fees  as  otherwise  detailed,  and  also  the  rent  of  the  lazaretto  rooms,  constitute  the 
revenue  of  the  quarantine  department,  which  is,  however,  found  much  too  limited  in  amount  to 
meet  the  actual  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  principal  causes  for  condemning  a  vessel's 
bill  of  health  as  foul  is,  when  the  number  of  persons  found  on  board  does  not  accord  with  it  ; 
when  a  vessel  has  not  obtained  a  visa  at  the  place  she  stopped  at  when  on  her  passage  ;  when 
she  has  communicated  at  sea  with  any  other  vessel,  or  when  any  epidemic  is  on  board.  If  a 
vessel  on  her  arrival  should  have  no  patenta,  or  bill  of  health,  she  is  treated  as  if  from  an 
infected  port,  and  is  quarantined  10  days.  The  health  department  is  allowed  to  make  excep 
tions  to  this  rule  and  admit  a  vessel  to  free  pratique,  although  she  may  have  no  bill  of  health, 
provided  the  captain  can  satisfactorily  account  for  its  absence,  and  the  log-book  is  frequently, 
when  such  cases  occur,  consulted  as  an  auxiliary  extenuation.  According  to  special  orders,  by 
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a  firman  of  1847,  all  vessels  coming  from  a  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  into  any  port  of  this 
island  must  have  their  bill  of  health  signed  by  the  Turkish  consul  or  of  another  friendly 
power;  if  this  rule  is  neglected  the  vessel  is  liable  to  21  days'  quarantine.  Men-of-war  and 
government  steam  vessels  are  exempt  from  all  fees  except  those  of  guardians.  If  at  any  time 
a  person  under  quarantine  communicate  with  the  inhabitants,  the  whole  island  is  also  quaran 
tined  ;  the  same  course  is  adopted  whenever  a  person  lands  and  communicates  with  the  inhabi 
tants  without  first  reporting  himself  at  the  health  office,  unless  he  can  satisfactorily  prove  he 
has  arrived  direct  from  a  healthy  port.  The  island  of  Candia,  located  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  lying  on  the  route,  as  it  were,  between  what  was 
formerly  considered  the  very  cradle  of  the  plague,  Egypt  and  Syria,  with  a  frequent  and  rapidly 
increasing  communication  with  Greece,  Italy,  Malta,  the  Turkish  empire,  and  other  places, 
its  strict  laws  of  quarantine  by  the  Turkish  government  cannot  but  be  considered  as  highly 
judicious  and  effective. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  marine  or  other  public  hospitals,  except  the  garrison  hospitals,  exclu 
sively  for  the  Turkish  soldiers,  into  which  no  foreign  sailor  could  possibly  be  admitted.  Acci 
dents  to  sailors  on  board  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Canea  sometimes  happen,  such  as  blowing  off 
an  arm  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  cannon,  &c.  ;  these  patients,  frem  being  poor,  have 
been  gratuitously  received  into  the  private  dwelling  of  Doctor  Vaume,  where  they  received 
surgical  and  other  assistance  until  able  to  leave  his  premises  and  take  care  of  themselves. 
Provided  an  American  sailor  was  sick  or  met  with  an  accident,  his  only  refuge  and  quarters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  charity  of  Doctor  Vaume,  would  be  my  house,  where  he  would  receive 
very  excellent  medical  and  surgical  aid  from  Doctor  Vaume  and  Doctor  Hjirth,  the  latter  the 
able  and  useful  physician  of  the  quarantine  department  of  the  island,  whose  fees  for  attendance' 
would  be  very  moderate. 

No.  16.  As  so  few  American  vessels  at  present  visit  this  island,  no  especial  arrangement  is 
necessary  or  advisable. 

No.  17.  There  are  none,  especial  or  arbitrary  ;  but  masters  of  vessels  generally  are  influenced 
by  the  opinion  and  advice,  not  orders,  of  the  captain  of  the  port  or  pilot.  There  is  no  especial 
wharf  but  one,1  which  is  very  small  and  connected  with  the  custom-house  at  Canea,  to  which 
vessels  never  haul,  but  they  are  promiscuously  moored  in  the  harbor,  where  they  discharge  and 
receive  their  cargoes  through  the  aid  of  large  boats  or  lighters.  Vessels  of  about  75  tons  fre 
quently  haul  to  the  small  wharves  at  Ketimo  and  Candia,  for  which  there  is  no  fee  or  charge. 
No.  18.  After  taking  pratique,  a  passenger  is  landed  at  the  custom-house  wharf,  where  his 
baggage,  &c.,  is  overhauled,  and  his  passport  delivered  to  the  chief  of  police,  for  all  of  which 
no  fee  is  charged.  On  leaving  the  island  a  new  passport  must  be  obtained,  for  which  he  pays 
6  piastres,  or  24  cents.  This  new  passport  for  the  island  is  good  for  one  year  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  during  that  period  he  can  leave  and  return  to  the  island  as  often  as  he  pleases  without 
requiring  another. 

No.  19.  As  all  the  real  estate,  landed  property,  &c.,  of  the  island  is  owned  by  the  Turks,  (as  a 
foreigner  is  prohibited  purchasing  or  holding  it,)  there  is  no  regular  system  of  storage  ;  but  if  a 
person  has  landed  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise,  he  must  hire  a  warehouse  either  by  the  month 
or  year,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Kents,  for  this  mild  climate  and  unfurnished  condition  of  the 
buildings,  are  very  high,  and  always  paid  in  advance.  For  a  few  boxes  or  bales  accommoda 
tion  for  a  few  days  can  be  generally  obtained,  the  price  for  which  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  New 
York.  The  high  charge  for  rent  is  occasioned  by  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
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island,  with  its  products  and  commerce,  without  an  increase  of  warehouses,  dwellings,  &c. 
There  is  not  a  dray  or  cart  in  the  whole  island  ;  and  the  cost  of  porterage  is  about  equal  to 
drayage  in  New  York. 

No.  20.  The  engine  of  the  government  steamship,  as  fully  mentioned  in  answer  2,  Queries 
No.  Ill,  is  of  75  horse  power,  aul  was  mide  in  Eaglanl.  As  it  belongs  to  the  gnvernmsat  I 
cannot  learn  its  cost.  If  it  was  imported  on  private  account,  the  duty  would  be  calculated  as 
follows,  viz:  Cost  of  engine,  $8,000  ;  less  20  per  cent'.,  $1,600,  leaving  $6,400,  on  which  the 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  amounts  to  $320. 

No.  21.  Their  fuel  is  coal,  sometimes  that  which  is  imported  from  England,  but  generally 
coal  brought  from  the  Turkish  government  .mines  at  a  place  called  Eregley,  about  117  miles 
from  Constantinople,  on  the  Black  sea.  The  coal  imported  from  England,  of  which  a  small 
quantity  is  always  kept  on  hand  by  the  British  consul,  costs,  laid  upon  the  wharf  at  Canea, 
including  every  charge  and  expense,  10  piastres,  or  40  cents,  per  Turkish  quintal  of  125  Ibs. 
The  Turkish  coal  is  said  to  be  bituminous,  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  common  Scotch  coal. 
The  harbor  of  Eregley  is  said  to  be  safe  and  good,  with  an  anchorage  of  8  to  14  fathoms.  The 
freight  of  coal  from  Eregley  to  Constantinople  is  1  piastre,  or  4  cents,  per  quintal  of  125  pounds, 
and  the  freight  from' the  latter  place  to  the  island  of  Candia  would  be  6  piastres,  or  24  cents, 
per  quintal.  From  there  being  but  one  steamship  on  this  station,  which  seldom  leaves  port,  the 
quantity  of  coal  required  for  this  place  is  quite  small,  and  at  the  other  ports  of  the  island  it  is 
never  imported  ;  of  course,  the  article  is  of  very  minor  importance.  A  coal  mine  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Ketimo,  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canea,  were  discovered  some  few  years 
since,  similar  in  quality  to  the  American  "  Lehigh  ;"  and  geologists  report  that  in  this  island 
there  is  an  abundance  of  what  is  called  soft  and  hard  coal,  but  the  Turkish  government  have 
attempted  no  researches. 

No.  22.  It  is  gradually  increasing  in  its  population,  products,  and  navigation. 

No.  23.  It  commenced,  probably,  permanently  in  1850,  by  the  arrival  at  the  port  of  Canea 
of  the  brig  "  Barbadoes,"  from  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of  rum,  coffee,  sugar,  log-wood,  boxes 
codfish,  pepper,  furniture,  naval  stores  ;  and  from  Boston  a  portion  of  the  naval  stores,  codfish, 
pepper,  and  sugar  were  forwarded  in  the  vessel  to  Smyrna,  as  they  were  not  at  that  time  calcu 
lated  for  this  market,  and  the  remainder  were  sold  at  Canea  at  a  very  fair  profit.  The  Messrs. 
A.  S.  &  W.  G-.  Lewis,  also,  again  sent  the  same  vessel,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  to  Canea,  where 
she  arrived  in  November,  with  a  cargo  of  rum,  coffee,  gunpowder,  &c.,  which  was  sold  at  a  fair 
profit,  the  riett  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  which  were  invested  in  this  island  in  wool,  almonds,  raw 
silk,  wine,  &c.  ;  at  Smyrna,  in  box-wood  ;  and  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  an  ariicle  of  that 
country,  and  shipped  to  Boston,  all  of  which  paid  a  fair  profit.  From  the  arrangements  already 
made  and  at  present  making,  there  probably  will  shortly  be  a  fair  and  gradually  increasing 
business  between  this  island  and  the  United  States  in  olive  oil,  raw  silk,  almonds,  wine,  &c. 
The  foreign  navigation  is  altogether  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Canea,  as  it  possesses  the  most 
capacious  and  commodious  harbor  of  the  island,  and  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  foreign 
consuls. 

No.  24.  None,  except  to  allow  it  to  take  its  natural  course,  especially  as  the  American  mer 
chants  are  always  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  any  new  business  or  trade, 
particularly  when  the  duties,  port  charges,  &c.,  of  a  foreign  country  are  liberal  and  encouraging 
to  their  enterprise  ;  consequently,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be  the  best  policy  of  the 
United  States  government,  in  her  commercial  relations  with  Turkey,  to  be  quiet,  and  propose 
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nothing  more  than  what  at  present  exists,  as  it  might  remind  them  of  the  fact  that,  while  the 
importations  from  America  pay  a  nominal  duty  of  5,  but  in  fact  4,  per  cent,  duty — say,  an  in 
voice  valued  at  $3,000  less  2  per  cent,  would  amount  to  $6,400,  on  which  the  5  per  cent,  duty 
would  be  $320.  The  American  government  charge  on  all  the  great  staple  productions  of 
Turkey  imported  into  the  United  States  30  per  cent,  on  wool,  40  per  cent,  on  figs,  30  per 
cent,  on  otto  of  rose,  10  percent,  on  gums,  40  per  cent,  on  wine,  &c.,  which  comparative  duties 
would  by  no  other  but  a  Turkish  government  be  considered  a  fair  reciprocity  of  trade,  &c. 
On  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  the  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  raw  silk,  which  article,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  high  price  of  labor,  &c. ,  cannot  be  raised  in  the  United  States  to  any  advantage  ; 
consequently,  this  duty  falls  heavily  upon  the  silk  manufacturers,  and  ultimately  upon  those 
who  require  large  amounts  of  sewing  silk  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  &c. 

No.  25.  The  general  products  of  the  Levant,  with  the  exception  of  figs — say  wool,  (which  is 
generally  brought  from  the  coast  of  Barbary  in  Turkish  vessels,)  raw  silk,  olive  oil,  wine, 
almonds,  soap,  &c. 

No.  2G.   Answered  in  No.  23. 

No.  27.  None  ;  neither  is  the  modification  of  any  Turkish  law  upon  this  subject  necessary. 

No.  28.  The  Americans  cannot  build  boats  to  compete  in  cost  with  the  boats  built  at  this 
island  or  at  Syra,  especially  as  the  freight  from  the  United  States  to  this  section  of  the  commer 
cial  world,  even  upon  deck,  for  the  value  of  the  article,  would  be  very  expensive. 

No.  29.  There  is  no  mail  line  of  steamers  to  or  from  the  ports  of  this  island.  There  are  at 
Canea  two  packets,  which,  as  regularly  as  they  can  accomplish,  carry  the  mails  from  this  port 
to  the  Greek  port  of  Syra,  120  miles  distant.  The  arrangement  is,  for  one  to  leave  Canea  every 
Saturday  evening,  or  Sunday  morning,  to  meet  the  English,  French,  and  Austrian  mail  steamers, 
which  arrive  at  that  place  every  Thursday  morning  ;  and  the  other  to  leave  Syra  for  Canea 
every  Thursday  evening.  This  arrangement  is  by  no  means  favorably  carried  out  or  accom 
plished,  in  consequence  of  the  very  remarkable  and  ingenious  rig  of  these  packet  boats,  which 
are  furnished  with  large  topsails,  with  permanent  yards,  &c.,  &c.;  their  other  anti- American 
points  are  such,  that,  even  in  fair  weather,  if  there  is  ahead  wind,  they  cannot  leave  port ;  and, 
with  the  want  of  energy  in  their  captains,  there  is  often  no  communication  between  the  two  ports 
for  a  fortnight,  and  this  season,  in  several  instances,  three  weeks,  which  most  essentially  deranges 
all  mercantile  and  other  correspondence.  The  Lloyd  Company  talk  of  a  steam  communication, 
but  nothing  has  been  acted  upon  in  regard  to  it  as  yet.  These  packets  were  built  at  Syra,  of 
very  light  materials,  and  are  copper  fastened,  but  not  copper  bottomed ;  one,  called  the  "Aspasia," 
is  30  tons,  and  under  Ionian  colors;  the  other  is  called  the  "America/'  of  20  tons,  and  is  under 
Turkish  colors.  They  carry  freight  and  passengers ;  the  first  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  transient 
vessels  to  Smyrna,  say  4  piastres  per  quintal  of  125  Ibs.,  (actual  measurement  freight  per  foot 
being  never  thought  of  by  their  agents  or  captains  ;  )  and  specie,  of  which  large  amounts  are 
brought  to  this  island  for  the  purchase  of  oil,  &c.,  pays  a  freight  of  4  piastres  per  1,000,  or  60 
cents  on  $40.  There  is  an  organized  mail  company  at  Canea,  composed  of  three  consuls  and  a 
dozen  of  the  leading  shopkeepers,  or  merchants.  They  have  a  president  and  three  directors, 
who  pay  each  boat  above  named,  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  to  and  from- Syra,  $20  per 
voyage,  or  $10  each  way,  and,  as  before  observed,  a  packet  leaves  each  place  every  week.  The 
captains  and  crews  of  these  vessels  are  paid  on  shares,  as  fully  explained  in  answer  No.  7  of 
Queries  No.  II.  There  is  also  a  packet  mail  boat  from  Retirno  to  Syra,  and  another  from  the 
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port  of  Candia  to  Syra,  but  their  movements  are  very  uncertain,  and  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
upon  for  punctuality. 

No.  30.  There  is  no  insurance  company  or  insurance  company's  agent   empowered  to  take 
risks  in  this  island.    The  general  rule  or  custom  is,  to  effect  insurance  at  the  well  known  Lloyd's 
establishment  at  Trieste,  to  which  an  application  or  proposal  must  be  made  in  expression  and 
tenor  as  in  the  commercial  ports  of  the  United  States,  viz :  by  stating  the  character,  condition, 
value,  &c.,  of  the  merchandise,  with  name  of  the  vessel,  &c.,  and  where  destined.     If  a  vessel, 
her  name,  age,  where  built,   intended  voyage,   &c.,  &c.     This  Lloyd's  Company,  as  is  well 
known,  have  their  agents  in  every  section  of  the  commercial  world,  although  it  is  not  customary 
for  them  to  insure  American  vessels,  especially  as  their  owners  give  their  notes  at  long  periods 
for  payment  of  the  premium,  and  they  would  also  be  aiding  the  interests  of  some  company,  in 
which  either  themselves  or  their  friends  were  stockholders ;  besides  which,  in  case  of  partial  or 
total  loss,  their  claims  could  be  more  easily  and  promptly  adjusted  and  paid.     This  company,  in 
1850,  was  reorganized  by  the  consolidation  of  the  joint   stocks  of  three  highly  respectable 
establishments  into  one.     Their  mode  of  insurance  is  based  upon  the  broad  principle  and  laws 
which,  as  it  were,   pervade  the  commercial  world,  although,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  section, 
in  its  especial  local  appliances  and  minor  qualifications,  it  is  not  changed  in  its  general  conditions, 
and  they  could  not  be  a  means,  in  their  influence  or  bearing,  to  in  the  least  degree  affect  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  United  States  of  America.     Their  rates  and  conditions  of  insurance 
are  classed,  viz:   1st.  On  an  open  policy,  on  a  vessel  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  not  over 
15  years  old,  to  all  ports  for  one  year,  5^  per  cent.;  G  months,  3i  per  cent.;  under  G  months,  £ 
per  cent,  per  month.    2d.  All  vessels  built  in  the  Adriatic,  over  15  years  old.     Austrian  vessels, 
built  in  foreign  ports,   under   10  years  old.     All  other  vessels,   built  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
Adriatic,  not  under  200  tons,  and  under  7  years  of  age.     Coasting  vessels,  (which  ply  among 
the  ports  of  the  Ad'-iatic,)  of  about  100  tons,  from  7  to  8  years  of  age,  pay  a  premium  of  6^  per 
cent,  per  annum  ;  4  per  cent,  for  6  months  ;  and  under  6  months,  1  per  cent,  per  month.     3d.  All 
Austrian  coasting  vessels,  under  100  tons,  built  in  foreign  ports,  under  10  years  of  age,  and  all 
foreign  vessels  of  80  tons,  pay  a  premium  per  year  8  per  cent.;  6  months,  5  per  cent.;  3  months, 
4  per  cent.    4th.  All  foreign  vessels,  not  over  100  or  under  80  tons,  belonging  to  and  plying 
among  the  neighboring  Mediterranean  ports,  pay  on  bottomry  bond  per  year,  9  per  cent.;  6 
months,  6  per  cent.;  3  months,  4|  per  cent.     All  vessels  built  in  foreign  ports  to  be  appraised 
as  follows,  viz :  in  Greece,   Danube,   Russia  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  Azoff,  Ottoman  Empire 
and  Egypt,  not  over  7  years  old,  at  the  rate  of  TO  florins  at  48^  cents  each,  is  $33  95  per  ton. 
From  7  to  12  years  old,   50  florins,   or  $24  25   per  ton.     For   12  years  old  and  upwards,  30 
florins,  or  $14  55  per  ton.     For  all  other  vessels  built  in  all  other  foreign  ports,  100  florins,  or 
$48  50  per  ton,  if  from  1  to  10  years  old  ;  if  from  10  to  15  years  old,  70  florins,  or  $33  95  ;  if 
from  15  and  upwards,   50  florins,  or  $24  25.     If  the  vessels  are  copper  fastened  and  copper 
bottomed,   there  is  an  additional  value  of  15  florins,  or  $7  27  per  ton  added  to  the  above  rates 
of  valuation,      Six   months   are   allowed  for   total   abandonment.      Payments   of   losses   are 
made  in  three  months  after  satisfactory  proof  of  loss.     On  an  outward  voyage,  or  in  a  foreign 
port,  the  protests,  of  course,  are  made  before  the  proper  consul ;  and  should  there  be  a  Lloyd's 
agent  at  the  port,  of  course  he  properly  investigates  the  facts  or  proofs.    The  documents  required 
to  validate  the  claims  for  partial  or  total  loss  are  as  follows  :   A  regularly  certified  protest  of 
the  captain,  with  the  auxiliary  record  and  proof  of  the  log-book,   from   which,  of  course,  his 
statement  is  principally  taken  ;  the  verbal  report  of  two  authenticated  persons  or  port  wardens, 
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to  certify  as  to  the  proper  storage  of  the  cargo  ;  two  merchants  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  cargo  when  discharged  or  landed  from  the  vessel ;  a  certificate  from  the  custom 
house  that  the  claim  for  full  duty  is  not  to  be  demanded  ;  and  a  certificate  to  prove  the  market 
value  of  the  merchandise,  if  sold  at  auction  at  the  time  of  its  landing.  The  claims  for  average 
are  allowed  as  follows,  viz:  three  per  cent,  general,  and  3  per  cent,  particular,  on  the  following 
merchandise,  viz  :  antimony,  coffee  in  casks,  raw  cotton  and  twist,  washed  unmanufactured 
wool,  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  and  silk  ;  three  per  cent,  general,  and  without 
particular,  average,  hut  not  on  broken,  if  by  any  other  cause  than  the  usual  marine  risks,  viz : 
wax  and  tallow  candles,  glass  beads,  hardware,  manufactured  marble,  wooden  manufactures, 
engines  of  every  description,  watches,  looking-glasses,  window  glass,  spy-glasses,  earthen  and 
China  ware,  tortoise  shell,  nautical  instruments,  raw  silk,  boxes,  tea,  brimstone  in  cases  or  casks, 
sugar  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks  ;  three  per  cent,  general  average  on  the  annexed  merchandise, 
if  not  damaged  by  water,  rust,  or  any  other  cause  originating  from  same,  viz :  manufactured 
or  unmanufactured  steel,  needles,  all  other  steel  and  fine  military  goods,  tin,  paper  of  all  kinds, 
violin  strings,  brass,  iron  wire,  hardware  of  all  kinds,  iron  nails,  gold  and  silver  thread,  gold 
lace,  books,  engravings  and  paintings  ;  three  per  cent,  general,  and  10  per  cent,  particular, 
average  upon  the  following,  viz  :  dried  and  salted  hides,  and  every  other  description  of  hides 
or  skins,  camels'  hair,  rice  in  bags,  sal  ammonia  in  casks,  saltpetre  in  casks,  leaf  tobacco  and 
snuff,  sugar  in  bags,  verdigris,  and  vitriol ;  three  per  cent,  general  average,  free  of  leakage  and 
broken,  viz  :  liquors  and  spirits  of  every  description,  quicksilver,  naval  stores,  butter,  honey, 
molasses,  oils,  syrups,  wines,  tallow,  ground  madder,  straw  hats,  manufactured  and  unmanu 
factured  wax,  ivory,  dried  fruits,  cordage,  rough  marble,  mahogany,  gold  and  silver  coin, 
whalebone,  straw  manufactures,  fresh  hides,  lead,  orange  peel,  sumac,  sponges,  spelter,  silk 
rags,  linen  and  woolen  rags,  saffron,  zinc,  and  wearing  apparel ;  three  per  cent,  general  and 
25  per  cent,  on  the  following  merchandise,  viz  :  all  kinds  of  grain,  say  wheat,  corn,  also  beans, 
peas,  &c.,  in  bags  or  bulk,  brimstone  in  bulk,  pepper,  rice,  raisins,  ginger,  and  biscuit,  potatoes, 
in  bulk  or  not :  three  per  cent,  general,  without  any  particular  average,  upon  oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  fresh  fruit,  alum  in  bulk,  lime,  charcoal,  cheese,  dry  fruits  in  bulk,  fuel,  natron,  bones, 
dried,  smoked,  salted,  preserved  in  oil,  or  pickled  fish,  grindstones,  salt,  saltpetre,  salted 
provisions,  potatoes,  corks,  &c. ;  free  of  all  average,  either  general  or  particular,  viz  :  bottomry 
bonds  upon  merchandise  belonging  to  the  captain,  sailors,  and  passengers,  and  profits  and 
commission  on  merchandise.  The  rates  or  premiums  of  insurance  on  merchandise  is  as  follows, 
viz :  from  Trieste  to  this  island  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  and  Smyrna,  1  \  per  cent. ;  Tripoli,  1 J ;  Tunis, 
2;  Algiers,  2| ;  Constantinople  and  coast  of  Crimea,  3J;  Galatz,  5J;  and  ports  on  the  Danube, 
6J;  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  2J;  Madeira  and  Canaries,  2f ;  coast  of  Spain  and  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  2f  ;  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  2$ ;  Valparaiso  and  Lima,  4  ;  ports  of  the  Baltic,  6;  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  2|  to  3  per  cent.  Insurance  on  merchandise  from  the  ports  of 
Candia  in  the  average  class  of  vessels  ranges  as  follows,  viz  :  Constantinople,  on  soap,  oil,  wine, 
&c.,  in  the  6  mild  months,  l\  per  cent.;  the  winter  months,  1\.  Trieste,  6  ditto,  1^  ;  and  6 
ditto,  2|.  Smyrna,  G  ditto,  f  to  1,  and  ditto,  1  to  1^  ;  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  1  per  cent,  at  all 
seasons.  Syra,  \  per  cent. 

No.  31.  There  is  no  law  or  regulation  among  the  Turkish  merchant  vessels  in  regard  to  it  ; 
consequently  they  are  frequently  armed  with  small  cannon  and  muskets  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  piratical  small  boats  which  infest  the  Grecian  archipelago.  In  this  section  of  the 
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Mediterranean  it  is  customary  for  all,  travelling  either  by  sea  or  land,  to  be  armed  with 
pistols,  &c. 

No.  32.  From  John  Motzeon,  esq.,  chief  of  quarantine  department  of  the  island;  the  cus 
tom-house;  Dr.  Hjirth,  of  the  quarantine  department;  my  dragoman,  Mr.  Steiglitz  ;  Mr. 
Alexis,  Austrian  consul,  and  my  own  experience. 

No.  33.  Impossible,  as  there  is  not  a  printing  press  in  the  island. 

No.  34.  In  May,  18)2,  I  had  the  honor  of  sending  to  the  State  Department  a  general  and 
elaborate  report  on  this  island,  referring  especially  to  its  commerce,  agriculture,  imports, 
exports,  &c.,  to  which  I  refer  you.  My  replies  to  your  three  series  of  questions,  although 
hastily  given,  yet,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  are  faithfully  and  critically  correct ;  for, 
since  the  receipt  of  the  circular  of  8th  October,  on  10th  December,  I  have  been  indefatigable  in 
my  endeavors  to  obtain  such  information  as  would  merit  your  fullest  confidence. 


GREECE. 

ATHENS. 

JONAS  KING,  Acting  Consul. 

FEBRUARY  6,  1855. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  I  have,  with  difficulty,  obtained  information  on 
certain  points  contained  in  the  queries  of  the  circular  of  October  8,  1853,  and  some  few  I  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  unanswered.  Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  translate, 
copy,  and  correct  the  accompanying  documents,  without  any  one  to  assist  me  in  the  labor. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.   I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rules  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  are  the  same  as  the  French, 
42  cubic  feet  •=  1  ton,  and  contains  40  koila  of  Turkey.  The  measure  is  according  to  the 
French  foot.  Ship  builders  make  use  of  both  the  English  and  French  method  of  measure  ; 
but  the  Greek  government  make  use  of  the  French  only. 

No.  2.  There  are  two  official  documents  :  the  one  of  ownership,  and  the  other  is  called  a 
nautical  diploma.  For  that  of  ownership,  see  document  A,  and  for  the  other,  see  document 
B,  annexed.  I  also  enclose  with  this  a  copy  of  each  in  the  original  Greek. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  in  the  same  manner  as  other  property,  except  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  inform  the  captain  of  the  port  of  the  transfer,  and  give  him  a 
copy  of  the  document,  showing  that  the  transfer  has  been  made  ;  and  this  document  he  keeps, 
and  gives  to  the  owner  another,  signed  by  the  secretary  or  minister  of  the  navy  department. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  a  part  of  a  vessel,  but  not  over  one-half.  For  that 
part  they  have  all  the  rights  which  the  Greeks  have  who  own  it  with  them. 

No.  5.  Foreign  vessels  wrecked  on  Greek  shores  may  be  purchased  by  Greeks  ;  and  vessels 
in  foreign  countries  may  be  purchased  by  them,  on  condition  of  showing  that  it  was  for  their 
advantage  ;  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  these  and  native  built  vessels. 
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No.  6.  In  1852  there  were  built  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece  60  vessels  of  20  tons  and 
upwards,  and  the  greater  part  at  Syra.  Smaller  ones  were  built  also,  but  I  cannot  ascertain 
the  exact  number,  probably  50  or  60. 

No.  7.  Fir  is  the  kind  of  wood  generally  used  in  Greece  in  building  merchant  vessels  for 
timber,  and  for  planking,  for  decks,  keels,  &c.  The  carved  timber  is  generally  obtained  in 
Greece.  The  planking  and  straight  logs  of  timber  are  brought  from  Asia  Minor.  Timber 
obtained  in  Greece,  if  from  a  private  forest,  pays  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.,  and  when  transported 
by  sea  to  any  other  port  of  Greece  pays  an  additional  duty  of  6  per  cent.  Foreign  timber 
imported  into  Greece,  if  intended  for  building  houses,  pays  7  per  cent.,  and  if  intended  for 
ship  building,  5  per  cent.  Timber  is  not  sold  in  Greece  by  the  cubic  foot,  but  by  the  piece, 
according  to  its  dimensions,  and  the  price  varies  according  to  the  demand  and  the  rate  of 
freights.  Planks  of  fir  brought  from  the  Dardanelles,  of  24  feet  length,  10£  inches  broad,  and 
3  inches  thick,  cost  about  10  drachmas  ($1  6G-|)  each.  Planks  of  fir  for  wales,  27  feet 
long,  10|  inches  wide,  and  4|  inches  thick,  cost  about  16  drachmas  ($2  66f)  each.  Fir 
timber  from  33  to  48  feet  in  length,  moulded  18  inches,  and  sided  15  inches,  costs  about  80 
drachmas  ($13  33t^)  each.  The  quality  of  the  Greek  fir  is  very  good.  It  contains  a  good 
deal  of  resin.  That  of  the  Dardanelles  is  good  also,  and  that  of  Asia  Minor  ;  but  the  last  is 
not  as  knotty  as  the  Greek. 

No.  8.  The  timber  generally  used  for  masts  and  spars,  &c.,  in  Greece,  is  for  the  most  part 
brought  from  the  Danube.  The  captains  or  timber  merchants  generally  bring  what  they  need 
from  Constantinople.  This  timber  is  light  and  cheap.  In  some  cases  masts  and  spars  are 
procured  at  Trieste.  These  are  better,  but  heavier  and  cost  more,  and  the  transportation  is 
not  so  easy,  as  there  are  more  vessels  coming  from  Constantinople  than  from  the  Adriatic.  A 
mast  for  a  brig  of  300  tons  commonly  costs  about  $100,  and  is  in  length  from  90  to  100  feet,  as 
the  brigs  are  generally  rigged  like  a  polacca  ;  they  have  masts  and  topmasts  in  one  piece. 

No.  9.  Vessels  in  Greece  are  generally  iron-fastened.  The  price  of  iron  varies  according 
to  the  prices  in  England,  from  whence  the  Greeks  are  provided  with  this  material.  In  1849, 
Mr.  G.  Tombazes  paid  for  it,  at  the  Pirteus,  19T8o°ir  drachmas  (§3  30)  the  kantar,  i.  e.,  122 
pounds  avoirdupois.  At  the  present  time  it  is  much  dearer. 

No.  10.  Copper,  zinc,  and  composition  metals  are  used  in  sheathing  vessels  ;  but  this  opera 
tion  is  not  performed  on  vessels  which  were  not  previously  copper  fastened  below  the  load  water 
line  whilst  building.  All  the  above  materials  are  purchased  in  England,  France,  and  Trieste, 
or  at  Malta,  at  various  prices.  In  1849,  Mr.  G.  Tombazes  paid  for  rods  of  copper  for  bolts  and 
nails,  brought  from  Trieste,  4r1s!1tr  drachmas,  (69  J  cents,)  the  oke. 

No.  11.  The  Greeks  not  only  do  not  possess  any  new  means  for  seasoning  timber,  but  they 
are  unable  to  apply  even  those  means  used  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  interest 
paid  on  money,  and  they  prefer  cheap  to  expensive  vessels.  It  has  been  thought  a  good  thing 
in  this  country  to  sink  timber  in  sea  water,  or  sea  weed,  some  time  before  using  it,  but  this  is 
seldom  done. 

No.  12.  There  are  none  except  at  Poros,  and  that  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  depository. 

No.  13.  Few  private  depositories  of  timber  are  to  be  found,  and  these  at  Syra  only,  and  not 
large,  because  the  timber  merchants  have  no  sheds  to  cover  it,  and  the  interest  on  money  is 
high.  The  timber  generally  used  in  ship  building  is  green. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  for  caulking  are  oakum,  tar,  and  pitch,     The  former  is  obtained 
54  P 
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from  old  cordage,  and  from  Trieste.  The  two  latter  materials  are  obtained  from  the  native  fir 
tree.  In  1849,  Mr.  Tornbazes  paid  10  drachmas  ($1  66-f)  the  kantar  for  tar,  and  5i  drachmas 
(91§  cents)  the  kantar  for  pitch. 

No.  15.  The  standing  and  running  rigging  of  ships  in  Greece  are  hempen,  which  are  brought 
generally  from  Russia,  Trieste,  and  Leghorn.  In  few  cases  chains  are  used.  These  are  brought 
from  England.  The  hempen  cordage  costs  from  1J  to  2  drachmas  (20-jj-  cents  to  33^  cents)  the 
oke.  Little  of  this  is  made  in  Greece,  and  costs  more,  as  wages  are  high,  and  fewer  facilities 
for  making  it  than  elsewhere. 

No.  16.  The  sails  are  generally  made  of  cotton  and  brought  from  Malta.  The  climate  here 
not  being  rainy,  cotton  sails  are  found  to  be  durable  enough,  and  they  are  light  and  cheap. 
They  cost  from  40  to  70  leptas  (6§  to  llf  cents)  the  metre,  (a  little  over  a  yard.) 

No.  17.  Most  of  the  merchant  vessels  in  Greece  are  brigs,  polacca  rigged  :  that  is,  they  have 
their  masts  and  topmasts  in  one  piece,  without  tops,  caps,  or  cross-trees,  except  for  the  topgal 
lant  masts. 

No.  18.  No  particular  kind,  but  such  as  are  generally  used.  Anchors,  chain  cables,  hawse- 
pipes,  windlasses,  winches,  and  pumps  are  brought  from  England. 

No.  19.   There  are  no  peculiarities  in  Greek  vessels  as  to  rudders,  mode  of  steering,  &c. 

No.  20.  Greek  merchant  vessels  would  be  found  much  inferior  to  English  vessels  on  ground 
ing.  The  greatest  safety  of  the  Greek  vessels  depends  on  the  sobriety  and  activity  of  their 
crews. 

No.  21.  Greek  vessels  are  generally  considered  swift  vessels,  and  would  be  more  so,  probably, 
if  more  generally  coppered. 

No.  22.  Before  the  revolution  in  1821,  the  merchant  vessels  in  Greece  were  built  chiefly  for 
speed,  on  account  of  the  Algerinc  pirates.  Then  the  register  ton  in  a  vessel  did  not  average 
more  than  40  kilogrammes  of  Constantinople  in  capacity  ;  but  since  that  time  vessels  have  been 
built  much  fuller,  and  carry  a  diminished  complement  of  men.  Now  a  register  ton  in  a  Greek 
vessel  averages  about  50  kilogrammes  of  Constantinople. 

No.  23.  About  12  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  wholly  Greek. 

No.  25.  Their  wages  per  diem  are  at  an  average  from  3  to  3J  drachmas,  (50  cents  to  54| 
cents.) 

No.  26.  There  are  no  extensive  ship  building  yards,  either  public  or  private,  in  Greece. 
There  is  but  one  public,  and  that  is  at  Poros,  and  that  is  not  yet  enclosed  ;  and  no  vessels 
have  been  built  there,  I  believe,  for  a  long  time.  There  are  private  ship  building  yards  at 
the  island  of  Syra,  Egina,  Skiathos,  and  Galaxidi,  but  not  extensive. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  expreasly  for  the  repairs  of  vessels  ;  and  in  the 
sbip  building  yards  there  are  no  sheds  of  any  kind,  no  basins,  and  no  machines  for  hauling 
vessels  on  land,  of  course. 

No.  28.  Needs  no  answer. 

No.  29.  None. 

No.  30.  None  ;  the  old  plans  are  in  use. 

No.  31.  None. 

No.  32.  I  can  only  refer  you  for  an  opinion  on  this  subject  to  answers  Nos.  7  and  8. 

No.  83.  I  know  of  none. 

No.  34.  Contracts  are  generally  made  at  Syra  for  building  vessels  complete  for  launching, 
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with  a  launch  or  cutter,  but  not  including  fastening,  caulking,  or  any  kind  of  paint  or  tar, 
but  only  timber  and  shipwrights'  wages,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  drachmas  ($166  66f)  per  English 
yard  of  the  length  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel.  A  vessel  built  by  Mr.  George  Tombazes,  in  1848 
and  1849,  bound  with  iron  diagonal  plates,  with  Oliver  Lang's  keel  and  garboard  strake, 
copper  fastened  below  load  water  line,  not  coppered,  wholly  built  of  fir  timber,  but  on  the 
greatest  scantlings  here  used,  and  stronger  than  any  merchant  vessel  of  that  size,  cost  him, 
complete  and  ready  for  sailing,  about  74,000  drachmas  ($12,333^).  Its  tonnage  is  337  tons. 

No.  35.  I  do  not  think  that  American  vessels  of  any  class  or  kind  could  be  sold  with  advan 
tage  in  Greece.  Brigs  which  draw  but  little  water  are  generally  used  ;  and  they  serve  as 
corn  carriers  from  the  Azoff  and  the  Danube,  where  a  great  draught  of  water  is  an  obstacle. 

No.  3G.  The  principal  information  in  the  foregoing  answers  I  have  obtained  from  Mr.  George 
Toinbazes,  Mr.  Athanasius  A.  Miaoules,  and  Mr.  N.  Dragoumes  ;  the  two  latter  are  now  in 
the  employ  of  the  Greek  government  in  the  department  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Miaoules  is  a  son  of 
the  admiral  who  was  so  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  revolution.  I  am  principally  in 
debted  to  Mr.  Tombazes,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  first  hydraots  in  the  time  above  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  information  I  have  obtained  from  public  documents. 

No.  37.  The  only  book  I  know  of  which  treats  on  any  of  the  aforesaid  subjects  is  that  of 
N.  Dragoumes,  published  in  1850,  at  Athens.  It  is  in  Greek,  and  consists  of  about  300 
pages,  of  which  200  or  more  are  filled  with  the  commercial  treaties  between  Greece  and  other 
nations,  instructions  to  Greek  consuls,  &c.  Answers  to  some  of  the  queries  in  the  circular  are 
to  be  found  in  this  book. 

No.  38.  At  present  it  is  stationary.     The  war  has  nearly  put  a  stop  to  building  new  vessels. 

No.  39.  No  American  merchant  vessels  have  touched  at  the  Piraeus  for  years,  and  seldom 
touch  at  any  port  in  Greece,  and,  of  course,  little  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  Greeks  to  see 
American  improvements  in  ship  building,  and,  consequently,  no  great  interest  in  favor  of  their 
introduction  here  can  be  expected. 

No.  40.  I  have  no  like  information  to  the  above  to  give. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  For  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  and  at  diiferent  ports  and  places, 
see  document  C,  accompanying  my  communication  No.  49,  under  date  of  February  6,  1855.  No 
foreigners  are  in  the  service.  All  the  seamen  are  employed  in  both  internal,  coasting  and 
foreign  trade.  Sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  the  other,  so  that  no  separate  return  can  well 
be  made. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  for  a  vessel  of  100  tons  is  7  men  ;  for  a  vessel  of  300  tons,  14. 
Greek  vessels  have  one  captain,  or  master,  and  one  mate,  and  these  are  the  only  officers.  There 
are  no  steam  vessels  in  the  merchant  service. 

No.  3.  Greek  merchant  vessels  employ  no  pilots,  either  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Black 
sea,  or  in  the  Danube. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  seldom  employed  on  foreign  voyages. 

No.  5.  A  royal  ordinance,  consisting  of  108  articles,  was  issued  December  15,  1836,  con 
cerning  merchant  vessels,  the  owners  of  them,  the  captains  and  their  duties,  and  concerning 
sailors.  This  ordinance  was  published  by  N.  Dragoumes  in  his  book  above  mentioned,  page 
36  to  74.  The  cost  of  that  book  is  five  drachmas — 83  or  84  cents. 
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No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  By  agreement  for  the  voyage. 

No.  8.  Greek  sailors  seldom  seek  foreign  service.  There  are  instances  of  some  having  gone 
to  Australia  in  English  vessels.  No  law  discourages  this  at  present ;  hut  they  generally  have 
families,  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  this  naturally  leads  them  to  prefer  service  near  home. 

No.  9.  Seldom. 

No.  10.  There  are  no  regulations  on  this  suhject.  They  generally  live  very  economically. 
Wine  was  formerly  always  allowed  to  sailors,  but,  at  present,  not  frequently.  Rum,  or  "raid," 
is  given  them  in  bad  weather  and  after  hard  work.  But  this  depends  on  the  will  of  the  captain  ; 
but  if  a  captain  does  not  take  proper  care  of  them  they  can  leave  him,  on  entering  a  complaint 
against  him  at  some  consulate.  Sailors'  wages  are  very  seldom  forfeited. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  for  medicines,  and  no  vessel  is  furnished  a  medicine  chest  or 
health  directions.  On  being  shipped,  sailors  generally  receive  from  1  to  21  months'  pay  in 
advance. 

No.  12.  There  is,  in  case  of  sickness,  shipwreck,  or  entire  destitution  of  means. — (See  Dra- 
goumes,  page  70.) 

No.  13.  First,  rebuke  ;  second,  restriction  to  diet  of  only  bread  and  water  ;  third,  confinement 
from  one  to  three  days. — (See  Dragoumes,  page  50,  Art.  41.) 

No.  14.  They  increase,  because  the  number  of  vessels  has  increased,  and  no  want  of  them  has 
as  yet  been  felt. 

No.  15.  As  most  of  the  Greek  islands  and  the  coasts  of  Greece  are  barren,  the  inhabitants 
necessarily  have  boats,  caics,  fish-boats,  &c.,  in  order  to  gain  a  living  ;  and  here  is  to  be  found 
the  great  nursery  of  sailors  for  Greece.  There  is  a  law  which  obliges  merchant  vessels  to  take 
apprentices  ;  but,  even  without  this  law,  there  would  be  no  alteration  in  the  formation  of  the 
complement  of  vessels,  for  the  youths  taken  in  them  have  already  tasted  seawater,  and  are  ser 
viceable  from  the  moment  they  are  shipped.  Pilots  are  generally  taken  from  that  class  of  small 
vessels  in  which  they  have  served  a  long  time  on  particular  coasts.  They  form  no  distinct  class 
of  seamen,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  apprentices.  As  European  vessels,  on  coming  into 
the  Archipelago,  first  touch  at  the  island  of  Milo,  and  there  take  in  pilots,  that  place  has  become 
as  it  were  the  depository  of  that  class  of  persons,  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  natives  of  that 
island  ;  the  natives  of  another  island  going  there  would,  probably,  wait  a  long  time  before 
finding  any  employment. 

No.  16.  The  pay  of  sailors  varies  from  3G  drachmas  ($G)  to  50  drachmas  ($8  33^)  per  month. 
Just  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1821  their  wages  rose  to  90  drachmas  ($15) 
per  month. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  not  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duties,  or  from  taxes. 

No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  not  subject  to  conscription,  or  impressment  in  the  naval  service. 

No.  19.  Foreign  sailors  can  enter  Greek  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  native 
sailors  ;  but  in  every  vessel  the  captain  must  be  a  Greek,  and  three  quarters  of  the  sailors  must 
be  Greeks. 

No.  20.  Greek  sailors  are  generally  unable  to  read  or  write  ;  but  they  are  naturally  shrewd 
and  active,  and  as  a  class,  I  think,  more  sober  than  most  of  tliat  class  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

No.  21.  Nome's  Practical  Navigation.  The  quadrants,  mariners'  compass,  log-line  and 
glass,  spy-glass,  charts,  and  sounding  lead,  are  the  assistants  of  the  Greek  captain.  With 
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regard  to  these  there  is  nothing  new  or  improved.  The  instruments  are  generally  procured  in 
England,  sometimes  in  Marseilles  or  Trieste.  The  English  are  valued  most. 

No.  22.  From  the  same  persons  mentioned  in  No.  3G,  Queries  No.  I,  and  from  documents 
published  in  Greek. 

No.  23.  I  know  of  none,  except  the  one  mentioned  in  No.  37,  Queries  No.  I. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  See  document  C,  accompanying  my  communication  No.  49. 

No.  2.  I  know  not. 

No.  3.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  number. 

No.  4.  I  know  of  none. 

No,  5.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  number. 

No.  6.  See  document  C,  as  above. 

No.  7.  The  exports  from  Greece  are  wine,  madder  root,  olive  oil,  figs,  silk,  currants,  and 
marble.  The  imports  from  Russia,  the  Danube,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  are  grain  ;  and  from 
Europe,  colonial  produce,  mineral  coal,  iron,  cloths,  earthenware,  &c.  The  Greek  vessels  carry 
also  grain  and  tallow  from  Russia  to  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  freight  from  the  AzofT 
to  Marseilles  is  about  4  francs  for  the  French  measure  of  4!-  kilos,  of  Constantinople. 

No.  8.  Corn,  olives,  oil,  silk,  cheese,  fruit,  wine,  wood,  charcoal,  &c.,  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  coasting  trade.  These  articles  are  taken  from  the  places  which  produce  them  to 
those  harbors  of  Greece  where  they  can  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  From  Syra,  Pirreus, 
and  Patras,  European  and  colonial  productions  are  conveyed  to  those  places  that  are  in  want  of 
them.  The  freights  are  generally  small,  and  vary  according  to  the  distance  and  the  time  of 
the  year. 

No.  9.  The  same  as  above  mentioned  in  No.  8. 

No.  10.  They  are  not  allowed,  except  by  treaty.  The  Greek  government  has  commercial 
treaties  with  twelve  or  thirteen  different  European  powers,  and  all  of  them,  I  believe,  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocity. 

No.  11.  There  are  some  slight  differences,  according  to  the  treaties  made  with  them,  as 
above  mentioned. 

No.  12.  The  answer  to  this  may  be  found  in  document  A,  accompanying  my  communication 
No.  35,  under  date  of  May  18,  1854. 

No.  13.  Not  regulated  by  law,  but  by  agreement.  Pilots  are  generally  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$30  per  month. 

No.  14.  The  sanitary  code  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  consists  of  nearly  five  hundred  articles, 
and  forms  a  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages.  It  has  been  printed  in  Greek,  and  translated 
into  French  by  order  of  the  government.  A  copy  of  it  can  be  procured,  I  presume,  to  send  to 
the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  if  not  in  Greek,  at  least  in  French,  for  40  or  50  cents. 
As  the  department  does  not  expect  me,  I  suppose,  to  translate  the  whole  of  it,  I  have  confined 
myself  to  the  translation  of  some  forty  or  fifty  articles,  which  I  thought  the  most  important  to 
be  known  by  foreigners.  These  you  will  find  in  document  D,  accompanying  the  communica 
tion  No.  49,  with  which  I  send  this  enclosed. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  marine  hospitals.  In  some  places  there  are  civil  or  military  hospitals 
into  which  sick  American  seamen  might  be  admitted,  I  suppose,  as  Greeks  are,  by  paying  their 
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expenses.  I  do  not  think  the  medical  and  surgical  attention  is  in  general  very  good,  and  the 
establishments  of  that  kind,  in  so  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge,  are  under  poor  regulations.  A 
native  Greek  has  generally  a  horror  of  them,  and  when  carried  to  a  hospital  he  has  little  hope, 
I  believe,  of  receiving  those  kind  attentions  which  are  usually  given  in  American  hospitals. 

No.  16.  To  the  hospital  at  Syra  some  foreigners,  it  is  said,  have  contributed,  in  order  to  have 
a  claim  for  the  admission  of  their  seamen. 

No.  1*7.  The  answer  to-this  is  to  be  found  in  document  A,  accompanying  my  communication 
No.  35,  under  date  of  may  18,  1854. — (See  Dragoumes,  pages  83 — 85.) 

No.  18.  Quarantine  is  performed  in  the  island  ot'Skiathos,  Syra,  and  Hydra,  in  Missolonghi, 
Patras,  and  at  the  Pirreus,  and  some  other  places.  After  having  performed  quarantine  in  one 
of  these  harbors,  vessels  are  free  to  go  to  any  other  harbor  in  Greece.  Passengers,  on  arriving, 
must  deliver  their  passports  at  the  police  office,  and  their  baggage  is  examined  ;  and  if  anything 
is  found  intended  for  merchandise,  it  has  to  pay  duty.  The  Greek  tariff  is  already  in  possession 
of  the  United  States  government. — (See  my  communication  No.  35,  above  mentioned,  together 
with  documents  accompanying  it.)  Books  pay  no  duty  whatever. 

No.  19.  If  the  merchandise  is  bulky,  the  charge  for  storage  is  two  per  cent,  on  the  value  for 
every  four  months  ;  if  not  bulky,  the  charge  is  one  per  cent,  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
government  has  magazines  for  storage  in  Syra,  Nauplia,  Hydra,  Patras,  and  at  the  Pirjcus. 
No  drayage,  I  believe,  is  regulated  by  law. 

No.  20.  The  few  that  have  been  made  were  made  in  England. 

No.  21.  Coal  is  obtained  from  England,  and  costs  about  eight  leptas  (1^  cent)  the  oke. 

No.  22.  It  is  now  suffering  immensely,  as  no  exportation  of  grain  is  allowed  from  Piussia  or 
the  Danube.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

No.  23.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  American  merchant  vessel  touches  at  any  port  in  Greece. 
As  to  increase  or  decrease,  I  believe  nothing  can  be  said. 

No.  24.  I  know  of  none. 

No.  25.  Perhaps  marble. 

No.  26.  Small  articles  in  small  quantities,  which  they  can  afford  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  for  which  they  can  be  obtained  in  England,  France,  or  Italy. 

No.  27.  Greek  vessels,  with  all  their  economy,  can  witli  difficulty  support  themselves  in  the 
carrying  trade,  whether  foreign,  domestic,  or  internal  ;  and  American  vessels,  I  am  confident, 
would  find  little  or  no  advantage  in  this  kind  of  trade. 

No.  28.  Greece  is  deficient  in  building  light  boats.  Clinker  boats  are  not  built  at  all,  be 
cause  the  shipwrights  or  boat  makers  are  not  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  building.  Gigs  and 
dingies  for  vessels  from  200  to  350  tons,  I  am  told,  would  sell  well,  if  lightly  and  strongly  built. 
The  cost  of  boats  in  Greece  is,  for  cutters  of  twenty-five  feet  length,  well  built,  copper  fastened 
below  the  water  line,  $120  each  ;  and  for  gigs  of  22  feet,  English,  similarly  built,  $80  each. 
Vessels  of  300  tons  have  generally  three  boats  :  a  launch,  or  cutter,  well  built,  fit  to  carry  an 
anchor,  cargo  and  sail,  in  case  of  a  shipwreck  ;  one  gig,  and  a  dingy.  Vessels  below  200  tons 
have  two  boats :  a  cutter  and  a  dingy  or  gig. 

No.  29.  There  are  the  French  government  steamers  and  the  Austrian  Lloyd's.  The  French 
ply  between  Marseilles  and  various  parts  of  Turkey,  some  of  them  touching  at  Messina  and  the 
Piranis,  and  some  of  them  at  various  ports  of  Italy,  Malta,  and  the  island  of  Syra.  Of  these, 
there  are  now  three  every  week.  The  Austrian  Lloyd's  ply  between  Trieste  and  various  ports  of 
Turkey,  touching  at  Corfu,  Patras,  the  Pira>us,  and  Syra,  and  at  some  ports  in  Italy.  A 
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French  steamer  has  just  commenced  running  between  the  Pireeusand  Thessalonica,  and  is  to  go 
once  in  fifteen  days. 

No.  30.  Insurance  on  vessels  is  effected  in  Greece,  at  Trieste,  Constantinople,  Odessa,  &c. 
It  is  in  Greece  pretty  much  on  the  same  terms  as  at  Trieste.  According  to  the  regulations  of  a 
society  established  at  Patras,  which  I  have  before  me,  and  which  bears  date  September  13,  1854, 
vessels  of  the  1st  order,  of  150  tons  and  upwards,  are  insured  for  one  year  for  6  per  cent.; 
vessels  of  the  2d  order,  from  GO  to  150  tons,  for  6|  per  cent.;  those  of  the  3d  order,  under  60 
tons,  for  7  per  cent.  The  regulations  of  the  above  mentioned  society,  as  they  exist  in  the 
original  Greek,  I  enclose  with  this. 

No.  31.  Every  merchant  vessel  of  less  than  10  tons  is  prohibited  from  carrying  a  cannon  in 
time  of  peace.  The  master  of  it,  on  showing  in  writing  to  the  authorities  of  the  ports  within 
the  kingdom,  or  to  the  consuls  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  necessity,  may  have  in  his  vessel  small 
fire-arms,  such  as  guns,  carbines,  and  pistols,  also  swords,  but  not  more  in  number  than  the 
crew,  and  the  kind  and  number  must  be  noted  on  the  nautical  diploma  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as 
by  the  authorities  who  give  the  permission  ;  and  for  each  of  the  fire-arms  the  master  cannot 
have  on  board  more  than  thirty  cartridges.  Merchant  vessels  of  more  than  10  tons  may  carry 
cannon  in  time  of  peace ;  but  those  from  ten  to  thirty  tons  not  more  than  two,  and  those  larger 
not  more  than  four.  They  may  also  carry  small  fire-arms  and  swords,  not  exceeding,  however, 
the  number  of  the  crew.  Not  over  fifty  cartridges  for  every  cannon,  and  forty  for  each  of  the 
small  fire-arms,  are  allowed  in  any  vessel  over  ten  tons.  These  are  to  be  noted  also,  as  above 
mentioned,  in  the  diploma  of  the  vessel.  In  time  of  war,  the  arming  of  merchant  vessels  is 
regulated  by  special  order. — (See  Dragoumes,  page  37-38.) 

No.  32.  From  the  same  persons  mentioned  in  No.  36,  Queries  No.  I,  and  from  documents 
published  by  the  Greek  government ;  also  from  Mr.  Demetrius  Drosos,  chief  clerk  in  the  depart 
ment  of  finance. 

No.  33.  The  sanitary  code  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  has  been  published  in  Greek,  and  by 
order  of  the  government  translated  into  French,  by  Mr.  Duilas,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Greek  government,  in  the  department  of  the  interior.  It  was  printed  in  the  royal  press,  at 
Athens,  in  1846  ;  the  cost  of  it  is,  perhaps,  40  or  50  cents. 

No.  34.  I  have  nothing  to  add  at  present. 
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C. 

Return  of  the  number  of  Greek  merchant  vessels  registered  at  the  different  ports  within  the  kingdom 

of  Greece  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853. 


Torts. 

Whole  number  in  — 

Total  tonnage. 

No.  of  sailors. 

First  class. 

Second  class. 

No. 

453 

293 

Tons. 
2,475 
1,758 
1,490 
990 
360 
2,710 
1,350 
22G 
457 
1,094 
588 
290 
742 
389 
170 
725 
912 
687 
1,491 
293 
413 

86 

1 

No. 

100 
67 
208 
11 
6 
22 
432 
17 
46 
74 
16 
44 
32 
36 
28 
43 
G 
18 
168 

Tons. 

16,702 
9,987 
37,209 
1,074 
1,  182 
3,067 
82,  151 
3,210 
7,523 
13,661 
1,615 
5,  209 
2,705 
5,842 
4,677 
1,843 
574 
2,239 
27,459 

19,177 
11.745 
38,  699 
2,064 
1,542 
5,777 
83,501 
3,  430 
7,980 
14,755 
2,203 
5,499 
3,447 
6,231 
4,817 
2,568 
1,486 
2,926 
28,950 
293 
452 
86 

2,  750 
1,723 
3,614 
1,000 
280 
1.982 
1,  650 
1,400 
2,000 
2,013 
350 
500 
810 
685 
461 
580 
450 
600 
920 
232 
240 
37 

289 
167 
63 
344 
136 
38 
61 
12(! 
67 
62 
131 
78 
50 
41 
126 
90 
120 
48 
60 
7 

Coron                ...        

Syra                                        --  -- 

Santorin               _       -  -  --  

Milos 

Chalsis                     -  -- 

Skopelos                       -  -  

Koumy  _                ... 

Missolon^hi                       --   

Patras  --   -  - 

1 

36 

| 

2,855 

19,696  !     1,37,3 

227,965 

217,664 

27,312 

Whole  number  of  vessels,  great  and  small,  4,230. 

NOTE. — Vessels  of  the  first  class  are  tliose  of  30  tons  and  under;  vessels  of  the  second  class  are  those  of  31  tons  and  upwards. 
N.  li. — The  Greek  mercantile  marine  docs  not  contain  a  single  steamer. 


D. 

Duties  to  be  paid  at  the  offices  of  health. 

Drs.  T.ppta. 

ART.  1. — For  a  bill  of  health,  vessels  of  5  tons  and  under  pay 0  10 

Vessels  from  5  tons  and  upwards,  for  each  ton 0  2 

ART.  2. — For  the  vise  of  the  bill,  vessels  of  5  tons  and  under 0  0 

Vessels  of  6  tons  and  upwards,  for  each  ton 0  1 

ART.  3. — For  each  passenger  not  inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  crew 0  10 

Soldiers  of  the  royal  Greek  army,  journeying  en  service,  are  exempt  from  this  duty. 
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Drs.  Lepta. 

ART.  4. — For   every  certificate,    attestation,    or  other   public   act,    delivered   by  the 

sanitary  authority 2     0 

ART.  5. — For  permit  of  coasting  vessels  of  5  tons  and  under 0  10 

Vessels  of  6  to  25  tons 0  20 

Duties  of  quarantine  and  of  purification. 

ART.  1. — Vessels  in  quarantine  in  port,  the  ton  and  per  diem 0     1 

ART.  2. — Vessels  in  quarantine,  which  are  not  to  take  free  pratique,  for  every  right  of 

the  lazaret,  per  diem 0  50 

ART.  3. — Each  passenger  performing  his  quarantine  on  board,  per  diem 0  50 

ART.  4. — Each  passenger  not  comprised  in  the  catalogue  of  the  crew  of  the  vessels  in 

quarantine,  and  who  is  not  to  take  pratique  once  for  all 0  25 

ART.  5. — For  the  visit  of  the  physician,  vessels  of  5  tons  and  under 0     0 

Vesselsof  6  to  25 1     0 

Vessels  of  26  to  50 1  50 

Vesselsof  51  to  100 3     0 

Vessels  of  101  and  upwards 6     0 

The  fee  for  the  visit  of  the  physician  is  due,  even  when  the  vessel  leaves  in  quarantine. 
ART.  6. — For  every  boat  of  observation,  charged  by  the  authority  with  the  surveillance 

of  vessels  in  quarantine,  per  diem 5     0 

ART.  7. — For  every  guard  placed  on  board  vessels,  per  diem 1  50 

When  there  is  disease  on  board 4     0 

ART.  8. — For  every  guard  employed  in  the  surveillance  of  the  discharge  of  goods  not 

susceptible , , 1  50 

When  his  service  continues  less  than  0  hours,  for  each  hour 0  25 

ART.  9. — Each  passenger  performing  quarantine  in  a  lazaret  pays,  per  diem,  when  he 

is  in  the  same  room  with  others 0  50 

When  he  has  a  room  by  himself .-., 3     0 

ART.  10. — Each   passenger  performing  quarantine,   either  on  board  a  vessel  or  in  a 

lazaret,  must  pay  once  for  all,  for  the  visit  of  the  physician 3     0 

ART.  11. — For  ''Spoglio,"  comprising  the  wood  to  be  burnt,  and  the  water  for  each 

passenger 6     0 

ART.  12. — Children  of  2  years  and  under  pay  no  duty  in  the  lazaret ;  from  the  age 

of  3  to  12  years,  they  pay  half  of  the  duties. 
ART.  13. — For  each  guard  employed  in  the  surveillance  of  the  passenger,  per  diem..       1  50 

ART.  14. — When  the  passengers  are  infected  by  disease,  per  diem 4     0 

ART.  15. — For  each  person  employed  in  the  purification  of  merchandise,  per  diem 2  50 

ART.  16. — When  the  merchandise  is  infected 5     0 

ART.  IT. — Every  object  purified  in  the  magazines  of  the  lazaret,  and    whatever  is 
purified,  especially  by  fumigation  or  submersion  in  a  liquid,  pays  half  per 
cent. 
ART.  18. — The  duties  of  quarantine  for  animals  are  fixed  in  the  following  manner  : 

For  oxen,  buffaloes,  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  quadrupeds  similar 1     0 

For  sheep,  goats,  hogs  and  other  quadrupeds  of  the  same  kind 0     4 
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Drs.  Lepia. 

ART.  19. — Every  infected  individual  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  duty  of  quarantine 
the  moment  he  is  transported  to  the  establishments  destined  for  the  infected. 
He  pays  only  the  expenses  which  the  government  must  be  at  for  his  puri 
fication. 

ART.  20. — Travellers  who  can  prove  their  indigence  by  certificates  emanating  from 
the  authorities  of  their  place  of  residence,  or  delivered  by  the  sanitary 
commission,  are  equally  exempt  from  all  quarantine  duties. 

ART.  21. — Vessels  in  quarantine  pay  for  providers  of  the  sanitary  office,  when  they 
employ  them,  for  each  individual  who  is  on  board,  whether  sailor  or  pas 
senger,  per  diem 0  8 

ART.  22. — When  a  passenger  employs  a  provider  of  the  lazaret,  he  pays,  per  diem..       0  15 
ATHENS,  November  25,  1845. 


IONIAN   KEPUBLIC. 

ZANTE. 

AMOS  S.  YORK,  Consul. 

APRIL  12,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  answers  to  the  Queries  No.  I  of  the  circular  sent  to  this 
consulate,  under  date  October  8,  1853. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rules  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  Ionian  vessels  are  the  following,  which 
by  law  must  be  always  measured  by  the  captain  of  the  port.  The  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
vessels  are  measured  by  English  feet,  after  which,  the  length  is  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  and 
the  product  is  again  multiplied  with  the  depth.  If  the  depth  exceeds  the  length  by  one-half, 
one  inch  from  each  foot  gets  deducted  ;  and  if  this  (the  depth)  does  not  exceed  the  length  by 
one-half,  then  two  feet  from  the  whole  length  are  deducted.  The  product  of  this  operation 
is  afterwards  divided  by  94,  and  the  quotient  is  deemed  the  true  tonnage.  Example  :  If  a 
vessel  is  85  feet  long,  26  broad,  and  16  deep,  what  will  be  the  number  of  its  tons? — 85  (length) 
X  26  (breadth)  =  2,210—2  =  2,208  X  1G  (depth)  =  35,328  ~  94  =  375 ?,*  =  true  contents 
or  tonnage.  Ship  builders  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  vessels  by  the  same  rule.  Comparing 
this  with  that  of  the  United  States,  I  perceive  that  the  only  difference  in  ascertaining 
tonnage  of  single  decked  vessels  (the  lonians  have  no  double  deckers)  is :  instead  of  deducting 
from  the  length  one  inch  from  each  foot,  (if -the  breadth  exceeds  the  length  by  one-half,  and 
two  feet  from  the  whole  if  not,)  the  Americans  deduct  three-fifths,  and  instead  of  dividing 
the  product  by  94,  they  divide  by  95. 

No.  2.  The  official  documents  issued  to  vessels  as  proof  of  nationality  according  to  act  of  the 
5th  Parliament,  29th  May,  1853,  chapter  IV,  are :  1st.  Certificate  of  nationality  ;  2d.  Surety 
bond ;  3d.  Muster  roll  of  the  crew  ;  4th.  Passport  from  his  excellency  the  lord  high  commis 
sioner  of  the  protecting  sovereign. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  by  contract. 
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No.  4.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  be  joint  owners  in  Ionian  vessels,  when  not  exceeding  half 
their  value,  but  they  can  employ  Ionian  vessels  in  foreign  trade.  Terms  are  not  fixed. 

No.  5.  All  the  Ionian  vessels,  except  boats  and  small  vessels  from  15  to  30  tons,  are  foreign 
built ;  these  generally  cost  about  $1  per  kilo,  or  bushel.  No  distinction  is  made  between  foreign 
and  native  built  vessels. 

No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  As  no  ships  are  built  in  these  islands  now,  no  adequate  answer  could  be  given  to  the 
first  part  of  this  query.  Wood  for  repairs  of  vessels  and  boat  building  is  imported  from  Greece. 
This  is  exempt  from  duty.  As  I  have  already  stated,  ships  are  sold  at  so  much  per  kilo., 
varying  according  to  quality  of  construction.  The  average  price  is  $1  per  kilo.  Sometimes 
vessels  are  ordered  by  contract  ready  made  of  such  a  bulk  for  so  much. 

Nos.  8  to  11.  No  ships  being  built  in  the  united  states  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  nothing  posi 
tively  can  be  said  regarding  these  questions.  When  masts,  spars,  furnishing,  &c.,  are  wanted 
for  repairing  vessels  or  constructing  boats,  they  are  generally  imported  from  Russia,  Trieste,  or 
Malta.  Nothing  can  be  said  regarding  the  price  of  these  articles,  for,  as  there  are  no  deposito 
ries  in  the  islands,  nothing  is  known. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  No  materials  for  caulking  are  used  here  differing  from  pitch  and  oakum.  Pitch  is 
obtained  from  England  and  sold  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  barrel. 

No.  15.  None. 

No.  16.  Sales  are  made  of  cotton  generally,  and  obtained  from  Malta. 

No.  IT.  No  peculiarities  of  rig  in  Ionian  vessels. 

No.  18.  When  anchors,  cables,  tackle,  &c.,  are  wanted  for  some  extraordinary  case,  they  are 
brought  from  England,  Malta,  or  Trieste,  according  to  circumstances. 

No.  19.  None. 

No.  20.  Inferior. 

No.  21.  Not  very  speedy,  on  account  of  their  clumsy  construction. 

No.  23.  They  generally  last  as  seaworthy,  with  ordinary  repairs,  25  years. 

No.  24.  The  few  shipwrights  in  these  states,  for  repairing  vessels  and  building  boats,  are 
natives  of  the  Ionian  isles. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  shipwrights  are  generally  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  day,  according  to  cir 
cumstances. 

No.  26.  None,  neither  public  nor  private. 

No.  2*7.  All  the  principal  islands  have  public  docks  for  repairs  of  vessels. 

No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  use  them.     Nothing  is  charged. 

Nos.  29  and  30.  None. 

No.  31.  The  tools  and  implements  for  repairing  vessels  are  of  the  old  Venetian  style,  and  not 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  improved  construction  of  implements  used  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

No.  32.  No  ships  being  built  in  the  Ionian  islands,  nothing  can  be  said  regarding  this  query. 

No.  33.  None. 

No.  34.  The  general  charge  for  buying  (and  not  building)  vessels  of  different  classes  in  my 
consulate  is  about  $1  per  bushel  measurement. 

No.  35.  American  vessels  can  be  sold  in  this  consulate  with  probable  advantage,  the  class  is 
indifferent.  Ionian  vessels  are  chiefly  employed  to  transport  wheat,  Indian  corn,  &c.,  from  the 
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Black  sea  and  Azoff  to  the  islands,  where  they  are  deposited  for  consumption  and  exportation. 
The  islands  producing  only  one-third  of  their  annual  consumption,  provide  themselves  with 
the  deficiency  from  Russia.  The  kind  of  vessels  used  for  this  kind  of  trade  are  chiefly  brigs, 
carrying  from  10,000  to  15,000  kilos.  ;  a  kilo,  of  wheat  is  about  72  pounds  weight. 

No.  36.  From  public  authorities  and  persons  well  informed  of  such  things. 

No.  37.  The  acts  of  Parliament  are  the  only  source  from  which  every  information  regarding 
the  health  office,  custom-house,  navigation,  commerce,  tonnage,  &c.,  can  be  obtained.  The 
date  of  the  last  edition  is  1847.  Copies  can  be  obtained  for  the  United  States,  price  £3.  No 
other  books  or  pamplets  have  been  recently  published. 

No.  38.  Shipping  was  lately  on  the  decline,  because  the  old  captains  and  owners  of  vessels, 
instead  of  educating  their  children  to  their  profession,  sent  them  to  study  at  the  universities  of 
the  free  kingdom  of  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  law  and  physic.  This  naturally,  by 
degrees,  lessened,  to  a  large  extent,  the  number  of  mercantile  vessels  ;  but  the  lonians,  per 
ceiving  their  error,  are  retrieving  daily  their  number  of  vessels,  and  shipping  is  at  present  rather 
increasing. 

No.  39.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  for  both  'parties,  which,  if  well  conducted  and 
arranged,  will  prove,  I  doubt  not,  of  immense  interest  and  commercial  advantage,  both  to  the 
Americans  and  lonians.  In  order  to  introduce  into  the  Ionian  islands  the  American  improve 
ments  in  ship  building,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  following  plan:  1st.  To  make  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Ionian  islands;  2d.  To  establish  a  depository  of  ship  timber  and 
every  other  article  necessary  in  ship  building;  3d.  To  establish  an  American  ship  building 
company  ;  4th.  To  obtain  from  the  Ionian  government  as  many  privileges  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  said  company  ;  5th.  As  ship  timber  can  be  obtained  from  Greece  at  favorable 
prices,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  favorable  contract  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  from 
whence  the  company  could,  with  less  expense,  obtain  timber  for  stxid  depository.  If  this  plan 
would  be  set  on  a  good  footing,  I  have  every  hope  in  its  favor,  and  every  probability,  on  account 
of  the  natural  and  physical  position  of  the  islands,  of  success.  Besides  this,  as  the  lonians  are 
daily  inclining  to  our  favor,  I  hope  that  by  encouraging  their  commerce,  supplying  them  with 
the  means  of  building  their  ships  at  their  own  islands,  instead  of  emigrating  to  Eussia  and 
Greece,  where  they  are  compelled  to  remain  for  months  superintending  the  building  of  their 
ships,  and  providing  work  for  so  many  individuals  who  are  in  daily  need,  on  account  of  the 
declining  state  of  ship  building,  they  would  certainly  give  us  the  preference.  The  actual 
president  of  the  senate,  Count  Roma,  being  an  intimate  of  mine,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
obtain,  through  his  mediation,  from  the  Ionian  government  every  facility  in  transacting  a 
favorable  commercial  treaty,  and  every  other  privilege  deemed  necessary  to  the  ship  building 
proposal. 

No.  40.  The  Ionian  state  comprises  the  seven  islands  of  the  Ionian  sea,  viz :  Corfu,  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo.  From  1814  it  has  been  under  the 
English  protection.  Before  that  time  it  was  governed  alternately  by  Turkey,  Venice,  Russia, 
and  France.  The  population  is  about  300,000.  Capital  of  the  state  is  the  island  of  Corfu. 

Products  and  Commerce. — The  principal  products  of  the  seven  islands  are  olive  oil,  wine, 
currants,  and  linseed.  Zante  is  the  most  fertile,  and  produces  from  10  to  12  millions  of  pounds 
of  currants;  from  65,000  to  80,000  barrels  of  olive  oil.  Cephalonia,  from  14  to  16  millions 
pounds  of  currants,  and  from  10,000  to  15,000  barrels  of  oil.  Ithaca,  about  2  millions  pounds 
of  currants,  and  oil  for  home  consumption.  Corfu  produces  about  200,000  barrels  of  good  pure 
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olive  oil ;  no  currants.  Santa  Maura,  about  25,000  barrels  of  olive  oil,  several  cargoes  of  linseed 
and  wine,  and  a  few  thousands  of  currants.  Paxo,  10,000  barrels  of  oil ;  very  little  wine  is 
exported  from  the  islands.  Duty  on  currants  and  oil,  19  per  cent.  Currants  are  sold  at  so  much 
per  1,000  Ibs  ;  oil  at  so  much  per  barrel  =  16  gallons.  The  products  of  the  Ionian  islands 
are  chiefly  shipped  for  England,  Holland,  and  Trieste.  When  currants  are  sold  at  low  pri  es, 
that  is  from  $30  to  $40  per  1,000  Ibs.,  then  several  cargoes  are  sent  to  America.  The  islands 
produce,  also,  two-thirds  of  their  annual  consumption  of  wheat.  Wheat  is  sold  by  kilos. ;  100 
kilos.  =  12}  quarters. 

Goods  imported. — Sugar,  coffee,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  and  every  other  commodity. 
Zaute,  Cephalonia,  and  Corfu  have  several  soap  factories.  Soap  is  exported  and  sent  to  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  Zante  has  also  several  silk  factories. 

MAY  3,  1854. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Seamen  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  Ionian  merchant  service  is  about  6,000  : 
Cephalonia  4,000,  Ithaca  1,200,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Corfu,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo  800.  All  seamen 
employed  in  the  Ionian  merchant  service  are  natives.  A  very  small  number  are  employed  in 
foreign  trade,  and  about  200  in  coasting  trade.  This  information  is  not  based  on  documents, 
for,  as  no  code  of  navigation  or  register  of  sailors  exists,  nothing  positive  regarding  this  query 
can  be  said.  Besides  this,  the  Ionian  states,  unfortunately,  have  no  regular  class  of  men 
employed  exclusively  as  sailors  ;  but  the  same  man  who  is  to-day  performing  the  duties  of  a 
sailor,  to-morrow  becomes  a  merchant,,  a  day  laborer,  and  even  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  This  is 
always  the  fate  of  those  people  who,  on  account  of  their  physical  position  and  scanty  means, 
are  compelled  to  submit  themselves  to  the  vicissitude  of  the  times,  and  entrust  the  interest  and 
government  of  their  country  to  strangers.  No  tables  can  be  given. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  a  crew  is  about  10  men.  Shipments  are  not  made  per  ton. 
The  only  officer  generally  employed  is  the  mate,  who  is  to  act  as  captain  during  his  absence, 
and  to  superintend  the  crew  in  performing  its  duties.  The  class  of  vessels  generally  used  in 
these  vessels  is  brigs.  Very  few  barques.  No  steam  service  in  the  islands.  The  government 
only  has  two  steamers,  which  go  round  the  islands  once  a  month,  but  the  states  are  in  frequent 
communication  through  the  Austrian  steamers,  which  perform  the  voyage  of  the  islands,  Greece 
and  Trieste,  twice  a  week. 

No.  3.  Ionian  captains  employ  pilots  only  when  bound  for  England,  and  these  they  generally 
ship  at  Malta.  For  the  voyages  of  the  East,  the  Black  sea,  Azoff,  and  going  into  or  out  of 
port,  they  never  employ  pilots. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  very  seldom  employed  in  foreign  voyages. 

No.  5.  In  the  acts  of  the  5th  Parliament,  session  4,  there  are  the  following  regulations 
regarding  the  Ionian  merchant  service  :  ******* 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  regulations  in  the  Commercial  Code,  title  II,  page  36,  regarding 
owners,  captains,  wages,  freight,  &c. 

No.  6.  No  provision  is  made 

No.  7<  By  contract. 

No.  8.  Very  seldom  Ionian  sailors  seek  foreign  service.     This  is  not  discouraged  by  law. 

No.  9.  Seldom. 
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No.  10.  The  rations  and  allowances  to  Ionian  sailors  are  scanty.  Cod  and  stockfish,  peas, 
beans,  cheese,  olives,  onions,  spirit,  and  wine,  are  generally  the  kind  of  provisions  allowed. 
No  usual  form  of  "shipping  articles"  can  be  given.  Wages  cannot  be  forfeited  for  any  offence 
whatever,  without  a  previous  sentence  of  one  of  the  tribunals  or  courts  of  the  states. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine  or  outfit  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  sailors  by 
vessels  to  which  they  belong.  Advances  of  wages  are  usually  made  to  seamen  when  shipped. 

No.  12.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  their  return  to  the  Ionian  islands  from  foreign 
voyages. 

No.  13.  No  system  of  punishments  for  offences  in  merchant  service  prevails.  Punishments 
can  only  be  inflicted  through  the  courts. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Ionian  sailors  was  decreasing,  but  it  is  now  again  thriving.  The 
cause  of  the  former  is  because  the  old  captains,  becoming  too  rich,  gave  up  their  profession. 
This,  consequently,  decreased  daily  both  the  number  of  vessels  and  seamen  ;  and  that  of  the 
latter,  because  the  lonians,  perceiving  their  fault,  endeavor  now  to  encourage  by  every  means 
their  commercial  marine. 

No.  15.  Native  sailors  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca.  No  primary  employ 
ment  for  youths  who  become  sailors,  except  that  of  ship  boys.  No  apprentice  system  in  operation 
in  the  Ionian  merchant  service.  By  an  act  of  the  5th  Parliament,  article  3,  referring  to  public 
instruction,  it  is  ordained  that  nautical  schools  at  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and 
Ithaca,  should  be  established.  But  this  has  never  been  brought  into  effect.  No  fisheries  nor 
any  other  service  for  boys.  Pilots  and  pilots'  apprentices  are  not  a  distinct  class  from  seamen. 

No.  16.  The  Ionian  naval  service  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

No.  17.  No  civil  or  military  duties  or  taxes  are  exacted  in  these  states. 

No.  18.  The  merchant  seamen  are  not  subject  to  conscription  or  impressment. — (See  No.  1C.) 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  Ionian  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  native 
sailors. 

No.  20.  The  Ionian  sailors  are  very  intelligent,  active,  and  clever  ;  and  the  officers,  although 
skilled  but  practically  in  navigation,  are  very  clever. 

No.  21.  The  practical  sailors  use  no  books  of  instruction  or  guide-books  in  pursuing  their 
occupation.  The  young  captains  who  have  some  theoretical  notion  of  navigation  use  compasses, 
sextants,  quadrants,  barometers,  chronometers,  thermometers,  &c.,  &c.,  which  they  generally 
procure  from  England.  The  old  captains  use  no  instruments,  but  they  are  so  clever  and  so  well 
skilled  practically,  that  they  will  courageously  undertake  any  voyage  of  whatever  length  or 
danger.  For  this  reason  no  suggestions  can  be  given  as  to  improvements. 

No.  22.  I  have  obtained  this  information  from  the  captain  of  the  port,  who  is  the  only  person 
in  the  islands  compelled,  on  account  of  his  situation,  to  be  strictly  informed. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  ever  been  purposely  published  on  the  aforesaid  subjects, 
except  what  can  be  here  and  there  seen  at  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  Commercial  Code. 
These  can  be  obtained  for  the  United  States,  their  cost  about  £3.  Additions  and  modifications 
to  these  regulations,  and  a  law  diminishing  the  shipping,  sanita,  and  port  tariff,  for  the  relief 
of  Ionian  coasting  boats,  have  been  published  by  his  excellency  the  lord  high  commissioner 
on  the  24th  September,  1844,  and  these  I  will  forward  with  the  Queries  No.  III. 
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ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  G.  Consulting  the  archives  of  the  health  offices  in  each  of  these  Ionian  islands,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  give  a  correct  answer  to  the  above  queries,  as  no  general  register  on  these  subjects 
is  kept.  What  I  have  been  able,  after  much  inquiry,  to  collect,  is  in  such  a  way  entangled 
that  almost  nothing  to  the  purpose  can  be  made  of  it.  I  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  general 
list  of  the  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  these  states  in  1852,  a  copy  of  which 
accompanies  these  statements  : 

Entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  in  the  year  1852. 


Flag.                                                Entries. 

Clearances. 

Tonnage. 
Ionian  ...                     140482 

Tonnage. 
138,053 

i 
English                                                                              '         27  916 

27  069 

j 
Austrian                   ...                                          .99  842 

102,014 

Russsian  '           9,726 

9,732 

French                       _                                                                      138 

138 

Neapolitan.  .              8,205 

7,  696 

Roman             ..                                                                          1  353 

1  671 

Sardinian  2  416 

2,354 

Greek  55,586 

54,561 

Ottoman  ..                              .i         10  056 

9,741 

American  (United  States)  .  869 

869 

Various  i         10,  228 

9,862 

Total.. :       366,817 


363,760 


No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Ionian  vessels  consists  in  exporting  oil,  wine,  &c.,  for  the 
Black  sea,  and  importing  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  caviar,  cordage,  &c.,  from  the  same.  -The 
duration  of  voyage  generally  is  three  months.  Outward  voyages — Constantinople,  Odessa, 
Cherci,  Taganrok,  Marianopoli,  Samsun,  Trebizond,  Varna,  Ibraila,  Galatz,  &c.,  in  the  Black 
sea.  Vessels  usually  leave  these  islands  for  Constantinople  in  ballast  in  search  of  freights, 
which  are  usually  taken  at  so  many  cents  per  kilogramme,  witli  5  per  cant,  primage,  and  a 
small  gratuity  to  the  captain.  230f  kilogrammes  equal  236|  bushels.  Charter  parties  gener 
ally  comprise  many  places  in  consigning  their  cargo  ;  adding  always  so  many  cents  per  kilo 
gramme  above  the  agreement,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  original  port  of  consignment ; 
for  example :  if  a  vessel  be  chartered  to  load  at  Ibraila,  the  freight  is  fixed,  say  at  8  cents  per 
kilogramme,  to  Constantinople.  If  she  is  to  proceed  to  the  Ionian  islands  for  orders,  so  much 
per  kilogramme  is  added  to  the  original  freight  agreement ;  arriving  at  the  Ionian  islands,  she 
is  to  receive  orders  in  the  course  of  24  hours  to  unload  or  proceed  to  Malta,  Leghorn,  &c.,  for 
which  the  above  stated  advances  above  the  original  is  made.  The  addition  per  kilogramme  is 
always  fixed  by  the  charter  parties  for  each  port  so  named  for  which  the  vessel  has  received 
orders.  Inward  voyages  from  the  above  stated  ports,  with  the  addition  of  Greece,  Adriatic 
gulf,  Malta,  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  southern  coast  of  France.  The  voyages  are  per- 
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formed  either  on  freights,  or  captains'  or  owners'  account.  Freights  vary  according  to  circum 
stances,  value,  and  season  of  the  year. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  consists  in  carrying  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  colonial 
produce  from  one  of  these  seven  islands  to  the  other,  and  the  freights  are  fixed  for  the  voyage 
at  so  much  per  thousand  pounds  weight,  barrel,  bale,  sack  or  kilogramme.  This  varies 
infinitely  according  to  distance  and  season  of  the  year.  Vessels  over  50  tons  generally  get  less 
freight  than  those  under. 

No.  10.  Vessels  of  nations  under  treaty  with  these  states  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  native  Ionian  vessels  ;  but  such  equality  of  rights  is  not  applicable  to  the  coasting  trade, 
nor  the  same  privileges  to  the  traffic  and  navigation  from  one  port  of  these  Ionian  islands  to 
the  other.  The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  nations  in  treaty  with  these  States  : 


Nation. 


Date  of  .treaty. 


Nation. 


Date  of  treaty. 


Sicily - April  29,1845 

Russia - ;  March  4,1847 

Austria - March  15,1847 

Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany I  April  24,  1847 

Sardinia - j  Feb.  27,1851 


Belgium. Oct.  28,  1851. 

Netherlands May  14,1852. 

Greece,  (postal  treaty) July  15,1834. 

Greece,  (commercial  treaty) —  July  28,1834. 


By  a  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  19th  May,  1852,  it  is  resolved  that  yachts  belonging  to 
the  club  of  Saint  Petersburg  shall  be  considered,  in  Ionian  ports,  as  yachts  belonging  to  Eng 
lish  clubs,  and  shall,  in  consequence,  enjoy  in  these  states  the  same  exemptions  and  privileges 
which  her  Britannic  Majesty's  vessels-of-war  enjoy.  Another  act  of  Parliament,  of  the  20th 
April,  1850,  concedes  the  following  privileges  to  the  steam  vessels  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Company:  1st.  Goods  conveyed  between  the  islands  on  board  the  steamers  of  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Company  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  five  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  original  im 
port  duty.  2d.  Goods  conveyed  as  above  shall  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  granted  in  the  pre 
ceding  article  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate,  to  be  given  by  the  respective  collector. 

No.  12.   (a)  Answer  as  follows: 
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(a)  See  note  page,  181. 
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No.  13.  No  regulations  about  pilots  exist.     Pilotage  is  generally  charged  $1  per  day.   Pilots 
are  not  licensed.     They  can  generally  be  relied  on  for  safety. 

No.  14.  Pratique  and  quarantine  fees  and  regulations  are  as  follows  : 
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s.     d. 
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Under  10  tons 

0     0 

0     8 

Under  25  tons  . 

0     9 

2     0 

From     11  to    25  tons    

0     21 

1     0 

From    26  to    50  tons  

1     0 

2     0 

From    26  to    50     "      

0     6 

2     0 

From    51  to  100     "    

1     6 

3     0 

From    51  to  100     "      

0     8 

2     3 

From  101  to  150     "    

2     0 

3     6 

From  101  to  150     "      

0  10 

2     6 

From  151  to  200     "    

2     3 

4     0 

From  151  to  200     "      

1     0 

2     9 

From  201  to  250     "    

2     6 

4     6 

From  201  to  250     "      

1     3 

3     0 

From  251  to  300     "    

3     0 

5     0 

From  251  to  300     "      

1     6 

3     6 

From  301  and  upwards  — 

3     C 

5     6 

From  301  and  upwards  

1     9 

4     0 

For  every  passenger  embarked,  Is. 

Persons  passing  quarantine  in  the  lazaretto  in  reserved  rooms,  exclusive  of  the  guardian, 
Is.  6d.  per  day. 

Persons  passing  quarantine  in  the  common  rooms,  the  guardian  included,  Is.  3c£.  per  day 

Agricultural  laborers,  lonians  returning  from  the  continent,  &c.,  and  for  every  Ionian 
mariner,  on  return  from  a  voyage,  when  he  chooses  to  pass  his  quarantine  in  the  lazaretto, 
for  the  entire  quarantine,  2s.  2d.  per  day. 

To  guardian '  employed  by  Ionian  fishing  boats,  or  other  Ionian  boats  up  to  25  tons,  that 
carry  on  retail  trade  in  their  own  island,  and  with  the  neighboring  continent,  Is.  6d  per  day, 
or  3d.  per  hour. 

•   Guardians  granted  at  the  request  of  private  individuals,  whether  with  travellers  in  the 
lazaretto,  or  for  the  expurgation  of  merchandise,  Is.  Gd.  per  day,  or  Gd.  per  hour. 

For  merchandise  or  goods  purified  at  the  lazaretto,  one  per  cent. 

General  provisions. — 1st.  Ionian  coasting  and  fishing  boats,  and  others  carrying  on  a  retail 
trade  in  their  own  island,  as  well  as  small  coasters,  are  exempt  from  navigation  dues.  They, 
however,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  sixpence  for  every  fresh  permit,  including  measurement 
and  register.  2d.  All  coasting  vessels  trading  with  the  neighboring  continent,  shall  pay  tariff 
dues  every  voyage.  3d.  Boats  not  belonging  to  the  island,  but  employed  in  fishing  there,  are 
to  pay  one  half  of  the  clearance  dues  every  time  they  are  furnished  with  a  license,  for  a  period 
of  15  days,  exclusive  of  the  dues  for  a  "  guardian,"  when  it  shall  be  necessary.  4th.  Ships 
that  anchor  in  Ionian  ports,  or  roads,  without  loading  or  unloading,  and  without  embarking 
or  disembarking  passengers,  are  exempt  from  tariff  dues,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  light 
houses,  to  the  payment  of  which  they  are  always  to  be  subject,  according  to  their  tonnage. 
Shipping  provisions  for  consumption  on  board  and  taking  in  water  are  not  to  be  considered 
56  P 
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loading,  neither  is  the  taking  on  board  or  landing  a  pilot  to  be  understoood  as  embarking  or 
disembarking  passengers.  5th.  Children  under  the  age  of  10  years  are  exempt  from  quaran 
tine  dues  in  the  lazaretto.  6th.  Likewise  individuals,  being  Ionian  subjects,  having  a  certificate 
proving  their  property.  7th.  The  captains  and  masters  of  vessels  are  to  be  responsible  for  all 
tariff  dues,  except  those  of  the  lazaretto  and  expurgation  of  merchandise.  8th.  Goods  cannot 
be  received  into  or  taken  out  of  the  lazaretto,  without  a  written  order  from  the  collector  of  cus 
toms.  9th.  The  dues  for  expurgating  goods  are  to  be  paid  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  lazaretto. 

Pratique  and  quarantine  regulations  are  as  follows :  *  *  * 

No.  15.  There  are  hospitals  in  all  the  principal  islands  of  these  Ionian  states,  into  which 
sick  American  seamen  can  be  admitted,  provided  that  a  written  declaration  be  made  by  the 
consul,  vice  consul,  or  consular  agent,  that  the  sum  of  one  shilling  per  diem  will  be  granted  to 
the  establishment  while  and  during  the  time  the  sailor  remains  an  inmate  of  the  same.  Beyond 
this  provision,  nothing  further  is  required  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  sick  seamen.  These 
hospitals  are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  skilful  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  the 
medical  attention  the  best  that  the  several  islands  of  these  states  can  afford.  No  regulations 
can  be  forwarded. 

No.  16.  See  No.  15. 

No.  17.  It  is  provided  by  law  that  every  captain  or  master,  on  corning  into  port,  must,  before  or 
immediately  after  mooring  or  anchoring,  manifest  and  land  any  powder  or  combustible  articles 
he  may  have  on  board,  depositing  them  in  the  place  that  will  be  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  the  re- 
shipping  of  such  powder  or  other  articles  will  not  be  allowed  until  after  the  vessel  is  in  the  road 
and  on  the  point  of  sailing.  Both  in  the  landing  and  shipping  of  such  things,  which  must  be 
under  tarpaulins,  the  captain  will  strictly  conform  to  the  directions  of  the  captain  of  the  port- 
and  the  ship  and  barges  are  to  have  a  red  flag  hoisted  as  a  signal  of  what  is  going  on.  Infrac 
tion  of  the  present  article  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  from  five  to  fifty  pounds  sterling,  with  re 
servation  of  any  penal  procedure,  in  case  of  its  constituting  an  offence  liable  to  the  exercise  of 
the  penal  laws.  Anchoring  in  the  port  by  means  of  stones  or  other  heavy  substances  is  pro 
hibited  ;  it  must  be  done  by  anchors  or  grapnels,  and  no  anchor  is  to  be  cast  without  a  buoy,  or 
in  any  way  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  other  vessels,  under  penalty  of  fine  from  5  to  20  shillings  ; 
and  it  is  equally  forbidden  to  fasten  vessels  by  anchors,  grapnels,  hooks,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatever,  to  the  walled  shores,  quays,  or  any  other  works  whatever,  belonging  to  the  port, 
on  pain  of  the  above  mentioned  fine,  and  of  the  repair  of  all  damage  done.  It  is  only, 
allowed  to  moor  ships  to  the  rings,  hooks,  pillars,  or  other  spots  expressly  designed  for 
them.  When  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  is  of  a  combustible  nature,  such  as  wood,  coal  or  char 
coal,  spirits,  pitch,  sulphur,  or  the  like,  the  captain  of  the  port,  acting  on  orders  from 
the  health  office,  will  make  it  take  its  station  at  a  distance  from  others,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  means  of  communication  by  cordage.  Such  things  cannot  be  landed  without  a 
permit  from  the  health  office  under  a  penalty  of  5  to  30  shillings.  The  permit  will  specify 
the  spot  where  such  landing  may  be  effected  without  risk  of  an  accident.  When  the  cargo  to 
be  landed  consists  of  coal  or  charcoal,  "pozzolana"  marble,  or  other  building  materials,  none  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  coal  and  charcoal,  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  "piazza"  on 
the  shore,  quays,  or  landing  places  for  more  than  3  days,  on  pain  of  3  to  15  shillings  fine  in  case 
of  infraction.  Merchandise  of  every  kind  in  general,  casks,  anchors,  iron,  timber,  ship  timber, 
masts  and  the  like,  that  have  been  landed  and  may  encumber  the  open  spaces,  the  shore,  quays, 
shipping  places,  must  not  be  left  in  any  of  these  spots  more  than  three  days,  under  pain  of  fine 
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from  3  to  15  shillings.  The  walled  shores,  shipping  places,  quays,  and  open  spaces  attached  to 
them,  are  to  be  cleared  every  evening  by  the  porters  of  the  harbor  of  all  remains  or  materials, 
which  are  to  be  removed  to  the  place  destined  for  them. 

No.  18.  No  regulations  touching  the  landing  of  passengers,  except  quarantine  regulations. — 
(See  No,,  14.)  Passengers  must  deliver  their  passports  to  the  police  office,  and  have  their 
baggage  landed  at  the  custom-house  and  inspected  by  the  proper  officer  ;  no  fees  are  exacted. 

No.  19.  Tariff  for  the  exacting  of  fees  of  warehousing,  public  stores  or  free  ports. 


Goods. 

Warehousing.  —  Charges  per  month. 

Per  1  000  Ib                

£ 
0 

s.    d. 
0     4 

Biscuit,  cod  and  stockfish,  herrings,  salmon,  sallache,  and 

every  other  article  contemplated  in  the  tariff  of  charges 
on  importation                                .            _       

Idem  ...  

o 

1     3 

Steel,  nails,  rice,  flour,  coffee,  and  every  other  article  in  cases, 
casks,  sacks,  and  subject  to  pay  duty  by  weight 

To  every  bale  of  4  cubic  feet  and  under  

n 

0     1 

Manufactures,   spirits,  wines,  liquors,  beer  in  bottles,  and 

every  other  article  in   cases,   bales,  casks,  sacks,   &c., 
subject  to  pay  duty  ad  valorem.  .   .,  

To  every  cubic  foot  above  the  4  feet..  

0 

0     0  A 

Every  exceeding  inch  is  charged  as  an  entire 

Gold  and  silver  lace   or  other  articles  of  value 

foot. 
Perlb.          

n 

0     2 

Hides  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  countries,  hides  of  the 
same  size 

Each                            .          

0 

0     0    ='„ 

Wheat 

0 

0     0    4 

Grain  of  every  other  quality   pulse   &c 

0 

0     0  ^L 

Free  ports  in  all  the  principal  islands  of  the  Ionian  states. 

Drayage  for  merchandise  of  weight,  34  cents  per  1,000  pounds.  Private  stores,  one  per 
cent,  per  month  on  the  value  of  goods  stored,  subject  to  fluctuation  according  to  circum 
stances  of  season  and  state  of  year.  By  the  article  5,  of  act  60  of  the  second  Parliament  of 
these  states,  it  was  resolved  that  merchandise  taken  out  of  Porto-Franco  should  pay  one 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  act  has  been,  by  another  article  of  the  fifth  Parliament,  of  the 
15th  April,  1837,  limited  as  follows :  1st.  Merchandise  taken  out  of  Porto-Franco  in  these 
states  for  consumption  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  duty  of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  fixed  by 
article  5,  of  act  60  of  the  second  Parliament  ;  and  on  such  article  there  shall  be  nothing 
charged  over  and  above  the  import  duty  fixed  by  the  custom-house  tariff,  except  the  charges  of 
warehousing  and  porterage.  2d.  Article  5,  of  act  60  of  the  second  Parliament,  is  to  be 
understood  limited  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  present  law.  By  another  act  of  the  fifth 
Parliament,  of  the  3d  June,  183T,  it  is  ordained  that  timber  of  all  kinds,  sailcloths,  both  of 
hemp  and  cotton,  pitch,  tar,  &c.,  &c.,  required  for  the  particular  purpose  of  building  or 
repairing  Ionian  vessels,  are  exempt  from  duty.  A  declaration  is  to  be  made  and  presented 
to  the  collector  of  the  public  revenue  by  the  importer  before  the  said  articles  are  brought  into 
the  custom-house. 

No.  20.  No  commercial  Ionian  steamers.     The  two  government  steam   vessels  were  brought 
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from  England  ready  made.  No  import  duty  paid.  Communication  between  the  Ionian 
islands,  Greece,  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Italy,  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamboats  ;  their  line 
of  route  will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  forms  under  letters  A  B. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  generally  used  is  pit  coal,  obtained  from  England.  Its  cost  from  20s.  to 
30s.  per  ton,  according  to  quality  and  circumstances. 

No.  22.  See  answers  to  Queries  No.  I,  question  38,  and  Queries  No.  II,  question  14. 
General  navigation  is  rather  increasing  now-a-days  for  the  aforesaid  reasons.  Commerce 
vice  versa,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  currants  for  two  successive  years  ;  currants 
being  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  exportation,  are  perfectly  stagnant  at  present,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  exportation  will  again  increase  as  soon  as  the  disease  of  the  currant  and  vine 
plants  will  have  disappeared.  There  is  no  prospect  of  its  ceasing  this  year. 

No.  23.  Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  ports  in  my  consulate  began 
to  increase  in  1852,  when  I  tried  my  best  to  increase,  promote,  and  encourage  the  same,  by 
sending  several  cargoes,  along  with  other  firms,  of  currants,  direct  from  Zante  to  the  United 
States,  per  commission,  and  a  cargo  of  coffee,  resin,  mahogany,  and  furniture,  for  the  first 
time,  sent  direct  from  the  United  States  to  Zante,  the  most  part  to  my  account.  The  goods 
exported  from  the  United  States  were  quickly  sold  at  a  good  profit.  I  tried,  in  1853,  a 
second  experiment,  which  likewise  turned  out  well,  though  the  expenses  of  the  sale  were  too  high, 
because  the  goods  were  forwarded  to  Zante,  via  Smyrna,  for  want  of  a  direct  conveyance.  This 
traffic  would  have  increased  to  a  larger  scale,  perhaps,  but  for  the  following  reasons  :  1st.  The 
disease  of  the  currant  plants  brought  this  principal  article  of  export  to  such  an  enormous  price 
that  it  was  found  unprofitable  to  continue  the  speculation  to  such  a  country  as  the  United 
States,  where  currants  are  not  considered  an  article  of  absolute  necessity,  and  where  the  con 
sumption  of  currants  is  not  yet  to  such  an  extent  as  in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany.  2d. 
As  there  is  no  commercial  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  these  Ionian  islands,  goods  trans 
ported  from  one  place  to  another,  alternately  subjecting  the  owners  to  extra  disbursements  ; 
yet  the  second  reason  might  have  been  obviated,  even  without  a  commercial  treaty,  had  not  the 
disease  of  the  vine  and  currant  plants  appeared  and  obliged  further  operations  to  stop.  This 
direct  and  mutual  exchange  would  ultimately  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  commerce 
of  both  countries,  if  circumstances  would  have  allowed  me  to  continue.  The  United  States  of 
America  would  thus  provide  themselves  with  currants,  oil,  wine,  soap,  linseed,  &c.,  &c.,  from 
the  source  of  production,  instead  of  resorting  to  second-hand  markets,  where  such  articles  are 
sold  at  doubled  prices  ;  and  it  would  further  facilitate  the  importation  of  American  products 
and  manufactured  articles  never  imported  before.  The  want  of  direct  communication  with 
America  sends  the  buyers  of  these  islands  to  other  markets,  acting  in  turn  the  same  way  as  the 
American  buyers  of  Ionian  produce.  Since  this  currant  failure,  the  trade  between  these 
Ionian  islands  with  the  United  States  began  to  decrease,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trade 
will  be  renewed  with  greater  activity  as  soon  as  the  disease  of  the  crops  shall  disappear  ;  and 
if  our  government  of  the  United  States  will  try,  and  deem  it  well,  to  effect  the  purpose  which 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  regarding  the  subject,  in  answer  to  No.  39,  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  24.  See  answer  to  question  No.  39,  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  25.  Merchants  in  my  consulate  could  send  to  the  United  States,  with  advantage  to  both 
countries,  currants,  olive  oil,  wine,  spirits  of  wine,  linseed,  argols,  &c. 
No.  26.  Merchants  of  the  United  States  of  America  could  send,  advantageously,  to  my  con- 
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sulate,  wheat,  pulse,  &c.,  flour,  mahogany,  and  nutwood,  dry  goods  in  general,  furniture,  hides, 
coffee,  sugar,  all  sorts  of  cloth,  rum,  spirits,  hutter,  cheese,  timber,  &c. 

No.  27.  On  account  of  the  present  Turko-Kussian  war,  which  prevents  the  navigation  of 
Ionian  vessels  in  the  Black  sea,  American  vessels  are  much  sought  after  for  the  continuation  of 
trade  ;  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this  exceptional  case.  Besides  this,  I  see  no  other  prospect 
wherein  American  vessel?  can  advantageously  participate. 

No.  28.  One  long-boat,  one  second  boat,  and  a  gig,  for  every  vessel  of  200  to  250  tons.  Long 
boat,  6  tons ;  second,  3  tons.  I  believe  that  American  built  boats  would  not  sell  profitably  in 
my  consulate. 

No.  29.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Ionian  government  has  only  two  steamers  which  go 
round  all  the  islands,  Cerigo  excepted,  once  a  month;  a  weekly  communication  between  these 
islands  and  foreign  ports  is  kept  by  the  plying  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Company  steamers. 
A  table  showing  the  several  routes  taken  by  the  steamers  from  and  to  these  Ionian  islands  will 
be  found  herewith  annexed,  under  the  letters  B  and  A. 

No.  30.  The  ordinary  mode  of  effecting  insurances  of  vessels  or  merchandise  is  the  same  as 
that  practised  in  every  other  civilized  part  of  the  world.  In  the  Ionian  states  there  are  only 
two  insurance  establishments — one  at  Corfu  and  another  at  Cephalonia — having  agents  at  the 
other  principal  islands.  The  establishments,  although  having  limited  capital,  are  doing  very 
well ;  their  profits  are  never  less  than  50  or  70  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  this  work  will  be  found 
a  table  of  insurance  rates  of  the  insurance  oiEce  at  Cephalonia,  under  the  letter  C.  Cargoes  o* 
currants,  &c.,  are  also  sometimes  insured  in  England  or  at  the  place  of  consignment. 

No.  31.  Ionian  merchant  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  armed  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war, 
merely  for  self-defence. 

No.  32.  I  have  obtained  the  information  given  to  the  foregoing  queries  from  local  authorities 
and  persons  well  versed  in  the  matter. 

No.  33.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  in  Zante  on  the  aforesaid  subjects.  It 
would  be  useless  to  obtain  copies  of  official  reports  for  the  United  States  of  America,  as  they 
are  all  written  and  printed  in  the  Greek  language. 

No.  34.  As  I  have  nothing  to  state  regarding  or  reflecting  on  these  subjects,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  give  a  general  historical  sketch  of  the  Ionian  islands,  commencing  from  the  time  they  were 
under  the  British  protectorate.  In  the  year  1809,  Vice  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  ordered 
Captain  Spranger,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  "Warrior,"  to  take  with  him  the  "Spartan"  frigate  and 
"Espoir"  sloop  to  reduce  these  islands.  Captain  Spranger  was  directed,  on  landing,  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  setting  forth  that  the  intention  of  the  expedition  was  to  expel  the  French,  who 
then  possessed  the  islands,  liberate  the  people,  and  reinstate  the  former  septinsular  government ; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  to  give  them  to  understand  that  the  enemy  once  expelled,  they  were  to 
garrison  their  own  islands;  but  that  in  consideration  of  the  assistance  they  had  derived  from 
the  British  forces  in  acquiring  again  their  liberty,  they  were  to  hoist  the  septinsular  flag,  and 
reinstate  their  former  government ;  the  ministers  who  were  to  be  appointed  in  administrating 
the  same  should  be  recognized  and  approved  by  the  British  commander.  Captain  Spranger 
sailed  from  Messina  on  the  23d  September,  and  arrived  off  Cephalonia  on  the  28th,  and  anchored 
on  the  1st  October,  during  the  night,  in  the  bay  of  Zante,  just  without  reach  of  the  nearest 
battery.  At  daybreak  the  troops  assembled  alongside  the  "Warrior,"  and,  under  cover  of  the 
"Spartan"  and  gun-boats,  a  division  of  the  army  landed  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  a  second 
division  having  been  landed,  the  castle,  which  lies  on  a  small  hill  above  the  town,  was  invested. 
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The  same  day  the  enemy  capitulated,  a  provisional  government  was  established,  the  troops  re- 
embarked,  and  the  squadron  sailed  for  Cephalonia ;  on  its  arrival,  the  fort  surrendered  without 
resistance  the  same  day.  After  this,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  was  directed  to  reduce 
Ithaca,  and  another  Cerigo.  Ithaca  surrendered  at  once  at  the  arrival  of  the  "Philomel"  sloop, 
and  Cerigo,  after  a  slight  resistance,  was  reduced  the  following  day.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
hostilities,  the  headquarters  of  the  British  troops  was  established  at  Zante,  and  a  British  officer  was 
appointed  at  each  island  to  act  as  chief  of  the  government.  A  nominal  council  of  presidency, 
consisting  of  four  members,  and  an  administrative  body  of  forty  members,  was  fixed  to  carry 
on  the  civil  matters  of  each  island,  whilst,  in  reality,  the  British  commander  was  omnipotent. 
Corfu  being  well  supplied  with  ammunition — its  guns  mounted — Vido,  a  small  island  lying  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port,  strengthened  by  field  works,  was  considered  too  strong  to  be  attacked, 
and  General  Douzelot,  the  French  governor,  laughed  at  the  imaginary  blockade  which  the  British 
government  supposed  could  be  effected  by  two  frigates ;  this  state  of  affairs  lasted  till  the  middle 
of  February,  1814,  when  a  detachment  of  troops  under  General  Church,  assisted  by  the  "Apollo" 
frigate,  took  possession  of  Paxo  as  a  preliminary  to  an  attack  on  Corfu.  This  small  force,  designed 
to  impose  on  General  Douzelot,  was  construed  by  him  as  a  feint,  and  not  at  all  capable  to  intimi 
date  him.  But  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainbleau  superseded  all  his  preparations  for 
a  defence,  and  the  island  of  Corfu  was  surrendered  in  the  month  of  May,  1814,  to  General  Sir 
James  Campbell,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Ionian  sea,  upon  an  official  order  of 
Louis  XVIII.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which  followed  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Europe,  the  whole  of  the  islands  would  have  been  given  over  to  the  English,  had  not  the 
court  of  Kussia  been  there  represented  by  Count  John  Capo  d'Istria,  from  Corfu,  who  succeeded 
in  having  the  independence  of  the  Ionian  islands  recognized  and  signed  at  Paris  on  the  5th 
November,  1815.  By  this  treaty,  the  seven  islands  formed  a  single  free  and  independent  state, 
which,  under  the  protection  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  was  to  be  governed  by  a  lord 
high  commissioner,  from  whom  it  was  to  receive  a  constitution. 
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GEORGE  V.  BROWN.  Consul. 

MARCH  10,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  my  replies  to  the  queries  in  your  circular  of  October  8,  1853. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  In  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  no  legal  rule  exists  in  Morocco  ;  nor,  for  gov 
ernment  or  commerce,  are  any  vessels  now  built  in  this  empire.  In  former  years,  and  as  late  as 
1820,  ship  building  was  carried  on  at  most  of  the  Moroquean  ports.  The  rules  which  then 
governed  Moorish  ship  builders  were  the  same  as  those  which  govern  in  Spain. 

No.  2.  The  official  document   or  register  issued  to  a  Moorish  vessel  is  merely  a  decree  from 
the  sultan,  stating  the  name  of  the  vessel,  master,  owner,  number  of  crew,  supposed  tonnage, 
&c.,  giving  permission  to  said  vessel  to  bear  the  Moorish  flag,  either  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
Morocco   or  to  countries  of  friendly  powers.     Without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  cost 
of  such  document  is  invariably  $200. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  in  the  same  manner  as  landed  property,  goods,  cattle,  &c. , 
viz  :  by  a  simple  deed  of  sale,  drawn  and  attested  by  two  notaries  public. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  Moorish  vessels,  and  to  navigate  said  vessels  under  the 
Moorish  flag,  either  in  the  coasting  trade  or  to  foreign  countries,  provided  the  master  be  a 
Moorish  subject,  the  name  of  the  vessel  Moorish,  and  the  decree  from  the  sultan  be  obtained 
in  the  usual  form. 

No.  5.  A  foreign  vessel  is  allowed  to  be  owned  by  a  Moorish  subject,  on  complying  with  the 
conditions  expressed  in  reply  No.  2.  The  only  distinctions  between  a  foreign  and  Moorish 
vessel  are,  that,  when  the  vessel  sails  under  the  Moorish  flag,  she  is  compelled  to  bear  a  Moorish 
name  and  a  Moorish  master. 

No.  6.  No  vessels  have  been  built  within  this  consulate  during  the  year  1852,  with  the 
exception  of  row  boats  constructed  by  the  pirates  of  Riff  and  Sallee  with  the  view  of  boarding 
and  robbing  becalmed  merchant  vessels.  No  vessels  have  been  constructed  within  this  consulate 
for  the  last  thirty  years. 

No.  7.  The  white  oak  of  Morocco  used  to  serve  for  the  ribs  of  Moorish  constructed  vessels  ; 
but  for  planking  and  decks,  the  Moors  were  obliged  to  use  the  timber  of  Spain,  the  duty  on 
which  inward  is  about  ten  per  cent. 

Nos.  8,  9,  and  10.  Can  only  be  answered  by  repeating  that  no  ship  building  is  now  carried 
on  in  this  country. 

No.  11.  No. 
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Nos.  12  and  13.  No  depositories  of  ship  timber,  either  public  or  private,  exist  within  this 
consulate. 

No.  14.  In  the  repairs  of  vessels  the  materials  used  for  caulking  are  pitch  and  oakurn.  The 
pitch  is  the  product  of  America,  and  the  oakum,  which  is  of  good  quality,  is  produced  in  this 
country. 

Nos.  15  to  23.  Answered  in  replies  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10. 

Nos.  24  and  25.  In  some  instances,  Moorish  subjects,  making  some  little  pretension  to  be 
called  shipwrights,  are  employed  in  repairing  foreign  vessels.  These  persons  receive  from  50 
cents  to  $1  per  day.  No  foreigners  find  it  to  their  interest  to  use,  in  this  country,  employment 
of  that  nature. 

Nos.  26,  27,  and  28.  No  ship  building  yards,  public  or  private,  exist  within  this  consulate. 

No.  29.  No  marine  railways  exist  within  this  consulate. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  stocks  within  this  consulate  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  vessels. 

No.  31.  No. 

No.  32.  No  materials  or  articles  used  in  ship  building  in  the  United  States  would  find  a  ready 
and  profitable  market  in  Morocco. 

No.  33.  None. 

No.  34.  Answered  in  replies  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10. 

No.  35.  American  or  foreign  vessels  cannot  find  a  profitable  sale  within  this  consulate,  there 
being  no  encouragement  to  owners  of  such  stock.  The  export  trade  is  carried  on  by  vessels 
principally  chartered  in  England  and  France,  by  English  and  French  merchants  directly 
engaged  in  the  commerce  of  Morocco. 

No.  36.  The  foregoing  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  bashaw  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  from  the  United  States  vice  consuls  for  Tetuan  and  Larache,  natives  of  this 
country,  and  unquestionably  the  most  intelligent  and  reliable  merchants  of  Morocco. 

No.  37.  Printing  is  contrary  to  the  Moorish  law,  consequently  no  printing  offices,  public  or 
private,  exist  in  Morocco.  All  documents,  official  or  otherwise,  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
Talebs.  No  official  reports  have  been  made  on  the  above  subjects. 

No.  38.  In  the  year  1793  the  sultan,  Muley  Soliman,  had  a  navy  consisting  of  47  vessels, 
viz :  10  frigates,  4  brigantines,  14  galleons,  and  19  gun-boats,  manned  by  4,000  able-bodied 
seamen.  From  that  period,  however,  the  Moorish  navy  commenced  to  decline,  until  in  1832 
but  3  brigs  and  13  gun-boats  remained  of  that  (for  this  country)  formidable  armament.  The 
cause  of  this  decline  is  attributed  to  the  numerous  complaints  of  foreign  governments  of  the 
acts  of  ignorance  or  piracy  committed  by  the  semi-barbarous  Moorish  commanders,  which 
determined  the  sultan  to  rid  himself  of  the  annoyance,  by  presenting  his  vessels  to  the  then 
dey  of  Algiers,  the  bey  of  Tunis,  and  the  bey  of  Tripoli. 

No.  39.  In  this  empire  no  interest  whatever  exists  either  for  promoting  or  improving  ship 
building. 

No.  40.  The  foregoing  information  embraces  the  entire  empire  of  Morocco. 

QUERIES  No.  II.  . 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

Nos.  1  and  2.  There  are  no  Moorish  merchant  vessels,  either  of  foreign  or  Moorish  construc 
tion,  now  in  existence.  No  Moorish  subject  is  in  employment  as  a  seaman.  The  foreign  trade 
and  the  coasting  trade  are  carried  on  by  foreigners,  principally  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
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Portuguese.     There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  Morocco  ;   nevertheless  the  internal  trade  is 
exclusively  monopolized  by  the  "  ship  of  the  desert." 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  mostly  employed  in  entering  or  leaving  port. 

No.  4.  No. 

No.  5.  There  is  no  Moorish  code  of  laws  or  regulations  respecting  seamen,  &c.,  in  merchant 
service. 

No.  G.  No  provision  is  made  for  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen. 

No.  7.  Answered  in  replies  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  8.  No,  it  is  discouraged  by  law. 

No.  9.  They  are  not. 

No.  10.  See  replies  Nos.  1  and  2.     The  use  of  spirits  and  wine  is  forbidden  by  the  Koran. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine,  &c. 

No.  12.  No. 

Nos.  13,  14,  and  15.  See  Nos.  1  and  2.  There  are  no  fisheries  or  other  service  for  boys. 
Pilots  are  a  distinct  class. 

No.  10.  There  is  no  Moorish  navy. 

No.  17.  No. 

No.  18.  Yes,  they  would  be  if  required. 

No.  19.  Yes. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  See  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  22.  The  foregoing  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  bashaw  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  from  the  United  States  vice  consuls  for  Tetuan  and  Larache. 

No.  23.  Printing  is  contrary  to  the  Moorish  law  ;  consequently  no  printing  offices,  public  or 
private,  exist  in  Morocco.  All  documents,  official  or  otherwise,  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
Talebs.  No  official  reports  have  been  made  on  the  above  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  In  1852  no  Moorish  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  ;  in  the 
coasting  trade,  however,  there  were  two  Moorish  vessels  engaged.  These  vessels  have  since 
been  converted  into  English. 

No.  4.  The  number  of  United  States  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  during  the  year 
1852  was  4  ;  their  tonnage,  1,100. 

No.  5.  The  number  of  other  foreign  vessels  was  468  ;  their  united  tonnage,  29,216.  Each 
nation  is  stated  in  accompanying  table. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  See  replies  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  10.  On  the  mere  payment  of  the  anchorage  dues  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  parti 
cipate  in  the  coasting  trade. 

No.  11.  No. 

No.  12.  With  the  exception  of  the  anchorage  duty,  there  is  no  tax  exacted  from  foreign 
vessels.  Even  for  this  anchorage  duty  there  is  no  regular  tariff,  the  sum  varying  in  the  dif 
ferent  ports  for  the  same  vessel  according  to  the  friendly  or  unfriendly  terms  which  may  exist 
between  the  local  authorities  and  the  consul  of  the  nation  whose  flag  the  vessel  may  bear. 

No.  13.  There  is  no  regular  tariff  for  pilotage  ;  in  mild  weather  $4  is  usually  paid,  without 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  in  rough  weather,  however,  the  charge  is  slightly  augmented. 
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Pilots  are  not  licensed,  but  they  are  recognized,  and,  generally,  they  can  be  relied  upon  for 
safety. 

No.  14.  If  the  foreign  vessel  enters  without  a  pilot,  she  anchors  where  her  captain  thinks 
proper,  and  awaits  the  boarding  of  the  pratique  master,  who  points  out  the  safest  anchorage 
ground.  The  consular  corps  of  Tangier  constitute  the  sanitary  board  of  the  empire,  conse 
quently  the  quarantine  regulations  of  each  port  are  precisely  alike.  The  quarantine  fees  are 
$1  50  on  all  vessels  of  200  tons  and  upwards.  The  production  of  a  clean  bill  of  health  from 
the  port  from  whence  the  vessel  may  have  sailed  is  necessary. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  There  is  no  marine  or  other  hospital  in  the  empire. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  wharves  in  Morocco. — (See  reply  No.  14.) 

No.  18.  Passengers  without  passports  are  not  permitted  to  land.  The  pratique  master 
receives  the  passports  and  conveys  them  to  the  proper  consul  or  consuls,  who  immediately 
direct  the  captain  of  the  port  to  permit  their  countrymen  to  come  on  shore.  If  the  traveller 
be  a  Jew,  a  Moor,  or  a  suspicious  looking  trader,  his  baggage  is  pretty  carefully  looked  into. 
If  he  present  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  particularly  if  he  be  an  American,  English 
or  Frenchman,  the  only  nations  really  respected  or  feared  in  Morocco,  his  baggage  is  not 
examined.  In  either  case  no  fees  are  exacted. 

No.  19.  The  usual  charge  for  storage  of  merchandise  is  ^-  to  \  per  cent,  per  month.  No 
wheeled  vehicle  is  permitted  to  be  used  in  Morocco ;  merchandise  is,  therefore,  transported 
by  porters,  donkeys,  and  camels.  About  8  cents  per  cwt.  is  the  usual  rate. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  There  are  no  Moorish  steam  vessels. 

No.  22.  Increasing.  Immense  demand  for  grain  for  the  markets  of  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  and,  also,  of  wool  for  France  and  the  United  States.  All  the  ports  of  the  empire 
partake  of  this  increase. 

No.  23.  The  direct  commerce  between  Morocco  and  the  United  States  is  so  insignificant  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease.  Indirectly,  however,  that  is  to 
say  via  Gibraltar  and  Marseilles,  there  is  an  extensive  interchange  of  the  product  of  both  coun 
tries.  The  United  States  consumes  immense  quantities  of  the  coarse  wool  of  Morocco,  as  well 
as  gums,  skins,  ostrich  feathers,  &c. ;  while  the  cotton,  which  passes  into  most  of  the  Moorish 
manufactures,  as  well  as  the  entire  supply  of  tobacco,  and  most  of  the  brown  sugar  and  rice, 
comes  from  the  United  States.  Throughout  the  whole  empire,  from  the  sultan  down  to  his 
lowest  subject,  the  article  which  we  call  "coarse  domestic"  is  used,  under  the  appellation  of 
"  Americano."  It  is  the  principal  article  of  import,  and  is  an  imitation,  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Manchester,  England,  of  the  coarse  domestic  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Sprague,  the  father  of 
our  present  consul  in  Gibraltar,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  article  into  this  country.  It  took 
with  the  Moors,  who  were  so  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  it,  that  the  English  manufacturers 
despatched  an  agent  to  this  country  to  examine  and  report  on  the  fabric  and  probable  demand. 
They  then  set  to  work  to  manufacture  precisely  the  same  article,  and,  stealing  the  name 
"Americano,"  they  manage  to  undersell  our  countrymen  and  monopolize  the  market.  In 
a  late  conversation  with  my  English  colleague,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  house  of  Archibold,  Powers  &  Co.,  of  Gibraltar,  agents  for  Manchester  manufacturers, 
informing  him  that  the  Americans  are  now  enabled  successfully  to  compete  with  the  English 
manufacturers  in  the  sale  of  the  article  known  as  the  "  Americano."  What  we  require,  how 
ever,  to  drive  the  English  out  of  the  market  is  a  direct  trade,  for  in  freights,  commissions,  and 
the  absence  of  transhipment  and  reinsurance,  they  have  the  advantage. 
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No.  24.  Abolish  the  duty  on  coarse  wool ;  reduce,  it'  not  abolish,  it  on  hides  and  morocco 
skins.  In  fact,  the  nearer  the  government  of  the  United  States  approaches  to  free  trade,  the 
more  rapidly  will  increase  the  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two  countries. 

Nos.  25  and  26.  The  articles  mentioned  in  reply  No.  23,  viz  :  raw  cotton,  tobacco,  brown 
sugar,  rice,  and  possibly  coarse  domestics,  from  the  United  States  ;  and  wool,  g.ums,  ostrich 
feathers,  hides,  and  skins,  from  Morocco. 

No.  27.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Moorish  laws  to  prevent  American  vessels  from  participa 
ting  in  the  carrying  trade  (foreign  or  domestic)  of  this  country.  Large  shipments  of  grain  are  now 
being  made  from" port  to  port  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  England,  France,  and  Italy.  Vessels 
are,  therefore,  in  brisk  demand  for  charter,  and  owing  to  the  great  probability  of  a  European 
war,  American  vessels  would  probably  be  preferred. 

No.  28.  American  built  boats  will  not  sell  profitably  in  this  empire.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  no  Moorish  merchant  vessels  ;  when  there  were,  a  lateen  used  to  carry  one  boat,  a 
brig  or  a  schooner  two,  and  a  barque  or  ship  three  to  four.  Their  length  varied  from  12  to  20 
feet,  and  they  cost  from  $15  to  $40. 

No.  29.  There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  from  ports  in  thi  consulate  to  foreign  ports 
along  the  coast.  The  first  consists  of  two  paddle- wheeled  steamers,  of  500  tons  each.  They 
are  named  "La  Province  d'Oran"  and  "Le  Fenicien."  One  of  these  steamers  leaves  Oran, 
in  Algeria,  on  the  22d  of  every  month,  touching  at  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  and  Cadiz.  Returning 
to  Oran,  she  again  touches  at  Tangier  and  Gibraltar.  This  line  is  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Taife 
Fils  de  Jaques  &  C10.,  of  Marseilles.  The  second  line  consists  of  the  propellers  "Le  Prophete" 
and  "Le  Marocain,"  the  former  500  tons  burden,  and  the  latter  TOO.  These  vessels  leave 
Marseilles  monthly,  touching  both  ways  at  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Alicante,  Oran,  Gibraltar, 
and  all  the  Moroquean  ports.  This  line  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Beaumier,  Altaras  &  Cie.,  and 
Messrs.  David  Cohen  &  Cia.,  of  Marseilles.  The  third  line  consists  of  two  paddle-wheeled 
steamers  of  230  and  150  tons,  called  the  "Earl  of  Lonsdale"  and  the  "Honfleur".  These 
steamers  are  principally  engaged  in  the  trade  between  Tangier  and  Gibraltar,  although  their 
legitimate  business  is  towing  vessels  through  the  straits.  This  line  is  owned  by  parties  in 
Gibraltar. 

No.  30.  Insurance  is  contrary  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  therefore  no  true  believer  thinks  of 
such  a  thing.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  by  the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  laden  with  his 
merchandise,  the  Mahometan  is  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  he  bows  his  head  and 
submits  to  the  will  of  God.  There  are  no  insurance  offices  or  agents  in  this  country.  Chris 
tians  or  Jews,  who  desire  to  effect  an  insurance  on  vessels  or  other  property,  find  no  difficulty 
in  doing  so  through  their  correspondents  in  Gibraltar  or  Cadiz. 

No.  31.  They  are  not. 

No.  32.  From  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  United  States  vice  consuls  for  Tetuan 
and  Larache. 

No.  35.  Printing  is  contrary  to  the  Moorish  law.  Consequently  no  printing  offices,  public 
or  private,  exist  in  Morocco.  All  documents,  official  or  otherwise,  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
Talebs.  No  official  reports  have  been  made  on  the  above  subjects. 
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Table  exhibiting  the  number,  class,  and  tonnage  of  sail  vessels — the  nation  belonging  to,  and  the 
ports  arrived  at — employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade(a)  in  the  year  1852. 


Nationality. 

Brigs. 

Schooners 

Polacres. 

Tartans. 

Lateen  craft. 

No.          Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.        Tons. 

American  ---  .  

4            1,100 

Moorish  ._   __  .  . 

2                110 

89            2,456 
10                 260 
10                 280 
43             1,  250 
74            2,100 

British               

66            8,350 
48            5,130 
11            1,220 
4                450 
1                110 
2                240 
1                100 
1                120 

21 
29 

1,450 
1,260 

4 

430 

French  ..  .  .  .               .  -   - 

10 

600 

13 

870 

Portuguese    

6                320 
2                130 

Tuscan            _    ..  

15 

900 

1 

120 
700 

Jerusalem 

Neapolitan  _.  

Greek             .  .           

| 

2                 300 

Belgian  

1 

70 

Total 

138          16,820 

74 

4,130 

24 

2,420 

10 

600 

228 

6,456 

PORTS. 

16            1,860 
6                850 
2                210 
3                340 
27            3,380 
16            1,900 
12            1,450 
56            6,830 

29 
7 
8 
6 
8 
3 
5 
8 

1,280 
330 
110 
270 
1,250 
170 
220 
500 

13 

1,250 

1 
2 
2 
4 
1 

50 
120 
100 
240 
90 

76 
32 
64 
56 

2,125 
750 
1,475 
2,  106 

Tetuan         ._     .-       

1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 

80 
90 
330 
100 
330 
240 

Rabat     ...   .            

Darel  Baida           .   .  -    _  - 

IVIazagan 

Saffi 

Mogador    -   ---   _    

Total 



138          16,820 

74 

4,130 

24 

2,420 

10 

600 

228 

6,456 

TRIPOLI. 

MARCUS  J.  GAINES. 

MAY  4,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  answers  to  your  circular  letter  of  October  8,  1853. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  In  Tripoli  vessels  are  measured  by  the  kilogramme,  and  not  by  the  ton.  The  number 
of  kilogrammes  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  length,  depth,  and  width  in  a  very  loose  way, 
allowing  for  every  1,000  kilogrammes  the  following  dimensions,  =  15  feet  in  length,  5  feet 
in  width,  and  2^  feet  in  depth.  One  ton  is  about  equal  to  40  kilogrammes. 

(«)  The  Moorish  authorities  have  not  distinguished  between  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  ;  hereafter  they  will  avoid 
lliis  error. 
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No.  2.  A  firman,  or  certificate  of  registry,  is  obtained  from  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
nationality  and  ownership  are  declared,  with  permission  to  sail  under  the  Ottoman  flag. 

No.  3.  When  a  vessel  is  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  a  new  firman  must  he 
obtained  in  the  name  of  the  new  owner. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Tripolitan  built  vessels  in  both  the  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  on  the  same  terms  as  natives. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Tripolitans  on  the  same  terms  as 
domestic  built  vessels.  No  distinctions  are  made  between  them. 

No.  6.  Not  one;  very  few  vessels  are  built  in  Tripoli,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  in  as  many 
years.  The  shipping  engaged  in  trade  from  this  port  has  increased  very  considerably  within 
that  period.  But  the  vessels  were  built  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  Malta. 

No.  V.  For  the  few  vessels  that  are  built  here,  oak  is  used  for  the  keel  and  for  planking,  pine  for 
the  decks,  and  olive  wood  for  the  timbers  or  ribs.  The  oak  and  pine  are  brought  from  the 
Levant,  and  pay  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  olive  is  obtained  here.  I  cannot  state 
the  cost,  because  timber  is  never  sold  here  by  measurement,  but  by  the  lot.  Perhaps  10  cents 
the  cubic  foot  is  about  the  average  price  of  oak  and  pine ;  the  quality  of  each  is  good. 

No.  8.  Pine  is  used  for  masts  and  spars.  As  to  cost,  see  answer  to  No.  7.  It  is  brought 
from  the  Levant,  and  pays  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.  9.  Iron  fastenings  are  chiefly  used.  They  are  bought  in  Malta,  and  cost  6  or  Y  cents 
the  pound. 

No.  10.  Neither  copper  nor  any  oilier  sheathing  is  used. 
Nos.  11,  12,  and  13.  No. 

No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum  are  the  only  materials  used  for  caulking.  They  are  bought  in 
Malta. 

No.  15.  These  are  all  very  ordinary,  and  are  brought  from  abroad,  chiefly  from  Malta.  I 
cannot  state  the  price,  as  they  are  never  sold  here. 

No.  1C.  The  sails  are  made  of  common  sail-cloth,  called  here  "Malta  sail-cloth,"  which  is 
bought  in  Malta.  As  to  the  cost,  I  may  answer,  generally,  that  all  materials  used  in  building, 
rigging,  and  fitting  out  the  very  few  vessels  that  are  built  here  are  purchased  abroad,  for  the 
most  part  in  Malta,  and  the  price  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  market  at  which  they  are 
obtained.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  kept  in  store  in  Tripoli  for  sale. 

No.  IT.  There  are  no  such  peculiarities — certainly  none  worth  copying. 
No.  18.  Only  the  most  ordinary  kind,  which  are  obtained  in  Malta  or  Leghorn. 
No.  19.  None  ;  all  very  ordinary. 
No.  20.  Very  inferior  in  this  and  all  other  respects. 

No.  21.  They  are  very  slow,  about  half  the  speed  of  a  first  rate  American  schooner. 
No.  22.  For  carrying  freight,  they  have  no  particular  advantages  over  other  vessels  of  an 
inferior  class,  and  they  must  be  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  highest  class.     They  are  generally 
heavily  laden,  because  they  never  enter  upon  long  voyages,  and  never  put  to  sea  except  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  reaching  their  port  before  any  foul  weather  can  overtake  them. 
No.  23.  About  15  years. 

No.  24.  There  is  only  one  master  shipwright  in  Tripoli ;  he  was  born  here,  of  Spanish 
parents. 

No.  25.  The  only  master  shipwright  in  the  place  gets  60  cents  per  day. 
Nos.  26  to  33.  To  all  of  these  questions,  I  may  answer  in  one  word — none. 
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No.  34.  See  answer  to  No.  25. 

No.  35.  No  American  vessels  could  be  sold  here  with  profit. 

No.  36.  The  information  given  above  was  obtained  from  the  only  shipwright  here,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  ship  building  ;  and  as  to  the  other  matters,  my  information 
was  derived  from  intelligent  ship  owners  and  merchants. 

No.  37.  No  such  works  have  been  published. 

Nos.  38  to  40.  Answers  to  these  questions  can  hardly  be  necessary,  after  what  precedes 

them. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  II 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  Tripolitan  merchant  service  is  320  ;  200  at 
Tripoli,  and  120  at  Bengazi.  These  are  all  natives,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  (I  cannot 
state  the  exact  number)  from  Alexandria  and  Tunis.  They  are  all  Mussulmans,  however,  and 
are  all  subjects  of  the  Porte.  No  Christians  are  employed  in  the  Tripolitan  merchant  service. 
All  of  these  seamen  are  engaged  indiscriminately  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  for  no  part 
of  the  merchant  service  of  Tripoli  is  especially  devoted  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

No.  2.  The  crew  of  a  Tripolitan  vessel  is  not  proportioned  to  the  tonnage  with  the  same 
degree  of  exactitude  as  in  other  countries.  The  people  of  Barbary  do  everything  in  a  loose 
way  ;  nothing  by  rule.  The  crew  of  a  Tripolitan  vessel  of  100  tons  consists  of  a  captain,  two 
mates,  and  about  10  seamen.  Small  vessels  have  a  larger  crew,  in  proportion  to  size,  than 
larger  onea.  One  man  for  every  ten  tons,  besides  the  officers,  is  about  the  average  on  vessels  af 
50  tons  and  upwards.  The  duties  of  the  three  officers  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  merchant 
service  of  other  countries,  except  that  they  are  not  discharged  with  so  much  system  or  reg 
ularity  as  among  more  enlightened  people.  There  are  no  steam  vessels  in  the  Tripolitan  service, 
and  no  sailing  vessels  of  a  larger  size  than  150  tons. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  employed  for  vessels  going  into  and  out  of  the  port. 
No.  4.  No. 
No.  5.  None. 
No.  fi.  None. 

No.  7.  By  oral  agreement  ;  and  they  get  either  a  monthly  pay  or  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  voyage,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
No.  8.  Never. 
No.  9.  No. 

No.  10.  All  this  is  settled  by  custom,  which  never  changes  amongst  Mussulmans.  The 
Tripolitans  live  on  very  little,  and  fare  badly  at  sea,  as  well  as  on  land.  They  have  no  meat 
when  at  sea,  either  salt  or  fresh.  Their  food  consists  of  paste,  oil,  butter,  dates,  &c.  There  is 
no  fixed  rule  as  to  quantity  or  quality  of  their  rations.  If  they  get  monthly  pay,  one  month  is 
paid  in  advance  ;  if  they  share  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage,  a  sum  equal  to  about  one  month's 
wages  is  paid  to  them  before  sailing.  There  are  no  such  things  as  "shipping  articles."  Of 
course  no  wine  or  spirits  are  allowed,  as  no  Mussulman  will  admit  that  he  drinks  either. 

No.  11.  To  the  first  branch  of  this  question,  I  answer,  none.  For  the  answer  to  the  second 
part,  see  No.  10. 

No.  12.  No  particular  law  ;  but  custom  requires  the  captain  of  a  vessel  on  which  a  sailor  is 
engaged  for  a  foreign  voyage  to  return  him  to  his  own  country. 
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No.  13.  No  particular  system,  except  that  the  commander  of  the  vessel  may  punish  his  crew 
at  sea,  and  that  the  bastinado  is  pretty  freely  used.  In  a  Mussulman  port  the  captain  may 
punish  any  trivial  offence,  but  for  any  serious  crime  or  offence  he  must  refer  the  matter  to  the 
local  authorities. 

No.  14.  For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  no  diminution  or  increase  worthy  of  remark. 

No.  15.  From  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Tripoli ;  sailors  enter  the  service  as  boys,  for  the  most 
part  very  young.  There  is  no  apprentice  system.  No  fisheries,  or  other  service  for  boys. 
There  are  no  pilots'  apprentices.  Those  who  become  pilots  are  old  seamen,  generally  for  a  long 
time  previous  captains  of  merchant  vessels,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  port. 

No.  16.  There  are  no  naval  vessels  belonging  to  Tripoli  as  distinct  from  the  Sublime  Porte. 

No.  IT.  No  ;  they  pay  the  same  taxes  as  others. 

Nos.  18  and  19.  Yes. 

No.  20.  The  general  character  for  intelligence,  activity,  and  skill,  of  the  Tripolitan  sailors, 
is  of  the  very  lowest  order.  The  officers  are  little  better  than  the  men. 

No.  21.  I  believe  I  may  answer  every  part  of  this  question  by  the  word  none.  There  is  no 
theory  or  system  of  navigation  known  to  Tripolitans.  They  have  no  books,  no  instruments, 
except  a  compass,  and  very  bad  charts  of  the  coast  and  the  immediate  neighborhood.  They 
never  make  long  voyages,  and  navigate  from  one  point  to  another  by  the  aid  of  the  compass, 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  coast. 

No.  22.  From  the  captains  of  the  port  and  other  officials. 

No.  23.  None  have  been  published. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  As  I  have  stated  in  a  previous  answer,  no  Tripolitan  vessels  are  exclusively  engaged 
in  either  the  foreign  or  the  coasting  trade.  They  engage  equally  in  both,  so  that  no  distinction 
as  to  them  can  be  made  between  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of 
Tripolitan  vessels,  of  all  kinds,  in  1852,  was  1,957  tons,  of  which  1,133  belonged  to  the  port  of 
Tripoli,  and  824  to  the  port  of  Bengazi.  Nearly  all  the  trade  of  Tripoli  is  carried  on  by  Turkish 
and  foreign  vessels. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  The  authorities  here  keep  no  returns,  or  shipping  lists,  that  will  enable  me  to 
distinguish  between  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade.  They  only  take  note  of  the  vessels  entered 
and  cleared,  and  the  countries  to  which  they  belong.  In  these  returns  Tripolitan  vessels  are 
not  particularly  designated  as  such,  but  are  included  in  the  list  of  Ottoman  vessels.  I  may 
state,  however,  that  there  were  in  1852  only  seventeen  Tripolitan  vessels,  all  of  which  made 
frequent  short  voyages,  going  and  returning  as  often  as  eight  or  ten  times  during  the  year. 
The  entrances  and  clearances  of  these  vessels  will  be  included  under  the  head  of  Ottoman  vessels 
in  the  answer  to  No.  5. 

No.  4.  There  were  none. 

No.  5.  See  tables  marked  A  and  B. 

No.  6.  As  already  stated,  there  were  only  17  Tripolitan  vessels  in  1852.  These  are  all  small 
brigs  or  schooners,  varying  from  80  to  150  tons. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Tripolitan  vessels,  on  the  outward  voyage,  is  in  carrying 
from  here  cargoes  of  wheat,  barley,  olive  oil,  and  wool,  on  freight.  Their  cargoes  inwards  are 
generally  light,  and  are  made  up  of  manufactured  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  timber,  iron  and 
58  P 
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wooden  ware,  beads  and  trinkets  for  the  interior  of  Africa.     The  price  of  freight  depends  upon 
the  distance,  of  course.     From  Malta  to  Tripoli  freight  is  about  $17  the  ton. 

No.  8.  Wheat,  barley,  oil,  wool,  blankets,  mats,  dates  and  bullocks. 

No.  9.  The  internal  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  camels,  and  the  chief  articles  brought 
from  the  interior  are  those  mentioned  in  the  last  answer,  besides  ivory,  gold  dust,  senna,  ostrich 
feathers,  madder,  saffron,  &c.  The  main  exports  from  Tripoli  to  the  interior  are  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics,  such  as  coarse  cotton  shirting,  calicoes,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  beads,  and  other 
fancy  articles  of  a  coarse  description. 

No.  10.  Foreign  have  the  same  privileges  as  domestic  vessels,  there  is  no  distinction. 

No.  11.  None  whatever. 

No.  12.  The  only  duty  exacted  here  upon  either  foreign  or  domestic  vessels  is  a  port  duty  of 
four  Turkish  piastres  for  every  8  kilos.,  or  about  8  cents  the  ton  ;  this  is  paid  by  both  foreign 
and  domestic  vessels. 

No.  13.  Pilots  are  rarely  employed ;  when  required,  the  captain  of  the  port,  who  receives  the 
port  duty,  must  furnish  them  at  his  own  expense. 

No.  14.  Upon  application  at  the  quarantine  office  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  was  informed 
that  the  regulations  here  are  precisely  the  same  as  at  Constantinople.  I  could  get  no  printed 
copy  of  them,  as  there  were  none  at  the  office.  The  fees  and  charges  are  the  same  as  at  Con 
stantinople. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  There  are  none. 

No.  17.  The  port  regulations  are  few  and  simple.  Indeed,  the  only  rule  is,  that  no  vessel 
shall  incommode  another  in  coming  to  anchor.  There  are  no  wharves,  any  vessel  may  anchor 
where  it  pleases,  with  the  single  reservation  that  it  must  not  interfere  with  any  other. 

No.  18.  Passengers  on  arriving  in  this  port  must  send  their  passports  to  the  passport  office. 
If  in  proper  form,  the  passenger  is  allowed  at  once  to  land.  The  passports  of  foreigners  are 
sent  to  their  respective  consuls.  Baggage  is  subject  to  inspection,  but  no  fees  are  charged. 

No.  19.  No  such  things  in  Tripoli. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  No  steam  vessels  here. 

No.  22.  General  navigation  and  commerce  are  increasing,  because  since  the  country  has  been 
under  Turkish  rule  good  order  has  been  enforced.  The  roads  to  the  interior  are  safe,  and  the 
natives  have  been  encouraged  to  abandon  the  wandering  life  they  formerly  led,  and  to  depend 
upon  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  systematic  labor,  instead  of  robbery  and  pillage,  for  the  means 
of  living.  The  products  of  the  country  have  thus  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  general  commerce  has  kept  pace  with  this  increase. 

Nos.  22  to  28.  American  vessels  very  rarely  come  to  Tripoli.  They  can  be  more  advan 
tageously  employed  elsewhere.  The  products  of  the  two  countries  (Tripoli  and  the  United 
States)  are  exchanged  to  a  very  inconsiderable  extent  ;  but  there  is  no  direct  trade  between 
them.  American  cotton  fabrics  come  here,  but  they  go  first  to  Malta  and  are  re-shipped.  I 
can  offer  no  suggestions  worth  attention  in  answer  to  these  questions.  The  commerce  of 
Tripoli  is  fast  increasing,  but  it  is  still  very  insignificant  comparatively. 

No.  29.  No. 

No.  30.  Vessels  are  never  insured  in  Tripoli.  It  is  contrary  to  a  Mussulman's  religion  to 
insure  his  vessel,  or  anything  else. 

No.  31.  They  are  allowed  to  be  armed  for  their  own  defence  only,  no  letters  of  marque  are 
given,  nor  anything  of  the  kind. 
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No.  32.  From  reliable  official  sources. 

No.  33.  None  have  been  published. 

No.  34.  The  object  of  all  these  queries  is,  of  course,  to  obtain  information  of  value  upon  the 
various  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  I  have  answered  them  in  the  best  way  I  could,  with  the 
materials  at  my  command.  But  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  ship  building,  navigation,  commerce,  &c.,  to  be  obtained  in  such  a  place  as  Tripoli, 
can  be  of  much  value  in  a  country  like  the  United  States. 

A. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Tripoli 

in  the  year  1852. 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

No. 

Tons. 

Xo. 

Tons. 

British 

41 
152 
7 
1 
5 
28 
10 
12 
5 
5 

3,462 
15,249 
656 
88 
500 
3,293 
1,651 
777 
490 
471 

40 
144 
5 
1 
5 
26 
10 
11 
4 
5 

3,528 
14,625 
401 
88 
500 
3,142 
1,651 
712 
398 
471 

Ottoman 

French 

Austrian  . 

Neapolitan  .        

Tuscan  

Greek  

Jerusalem  

Tunician  

Roman  .  

Total  

266 

26,537 

251 

25,516 

B. 

Statement  of  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Bengazi  in  1852. 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Ottoman  

47 
7 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3,768 
780 
162 
120 
90 
225 

The  vessels  that  cleared  were 
precisely  the  sumo  thut 
entered. 

Britlh  

Greek  

Spanish  

Sardinian  

Jerusalem  

Total  

58 

5,145 
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TUNIS. 

WILLIAM  P.  CHANDLER,  Consul. 

DECEMBER  29,  1855. 

I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  the  first  series  of  interrogatories,  appended  to  the  circular  of  the 
department  of  October  8,  1853,  received  by  me  during  the  past  summer,  as  follows  :  I  premise, 
that  the  information  I  present  is  applicable  to  the  year  1854  and  not  1852,  so  long  a  time  having 
elapsed  since  the  last  named  year  as  to  render  it,  in  my  judgment,  desirable  to  have  the  in 
telligence  apply  to  a  later  period.  Besides  it  would  have  been  impossible,  probably,  to  have 
gathered  even  the  limited  details  which  I  here  present,  in  reference  to  the  business  of  a  year  so 
long  passed  as  1852.  The  replies  which  I  make  are  as  reliable  as  can  be  obtained  here  in  any 
reasonable  time.  They  are,  however,  far  from  having  that  exactness  of  character  which  might 
be  desirable,  although  they  have  cost  me  an  infinitude  of  labor  and  trouble,  spread  over  a  period 
of  six  months  or  more,  to  procure.  When  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  circular,  I  repre 
sented  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  knowledge  upon  the  subject  in  question  in  this 
country  of  extraordinary  ignorance,  extraordinary  duplicity,  extraordinary  civility,  and  extra 
ordinary  suspicion,  where  the  confusion  of  tongues,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  disorder  of  affairs, 
prevailing  during  its  present  transition  state,  can  only  be  typified,  it  is  believed,  by  the  con 
dition  of  things  ensuing  immediately  upon  the  destruction  of  Babel.  I  have  found  the  task  far 
more  difficult  than  I  had  apprehended,  and  requiring  a  much  greater  period  of  time  to  collect 
the  few  items  I  have  embodied  herein  than  I  had  supposed  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
gained  full  and  adequate  intelligence  in  the  premises.  The  long  delay  in  replying  has  not  then 
been  owing  to  either  indisposition  or  negligence.  I  am  assured  that  no  records  of  the  transaction 
of  public  affairs  are  kept  at  the  custom-house,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  the  amounts  of  dutiable 
imports  received,  dutiable  exports  cleared,  and  duties  collected  ;  hence,  it  will  not  be  thought 
astonishing  that  I  almost  despaired  of  accomplishing  anything  worth  communicating.  I  have 
not  made  use  of  the  tabular  forms  suggested,  because  of  the  impracticability  of  ascertaining  the 
details  necessary  therefor. 

ANSWEE8. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  capacity  of  vessels  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  wheat  they  will  carry,  that  is 
the  number  of  "caffiz" — "the  caffiz"  being  about  16  bushels.  The  custom-house  authorities 
have  no  occasion  to  measure  the  capacity  of  vessels.  The  only  question  which  could  arise  in  that 
connexion  being  as  to  the  anchorage,  health,  light  duties,  &c.,  which  are  so  trifling  that  no 
dispute  on  the  subject  would  be  worth  considering,  the  highest  rate  being  52^  piastres, 
(about  $6,)  and  the  lowest  one-half  that  amount,  which  last  is  charged  on  vessels  below  thirty 
tons  capacity.  The  subject  of  measurement  or  capacity  of  vessels  has  then  no  governmental 
signification,  and  only  refers  to  the  usage  of  ship  builders,  freighters,  merchants,  and  ship 
owners,  who,  as  is  before  mentioned,  estimate  it  in  reference  to  the  number  of  caffiz  of  wheat 
which  it  represents.  Kemainder  of  query  inapplicable.  European  merchants  estimate  about  3 
caffiz  to  the  ton. 

No.  2.  There  appear  to  be  no  such  papers  as  those  demanded  issued  to  Tunisian  vessels. 
Property  in  vessels  passes  merely  by  delivery,  as  in  the  case  of  other  chattels,  no  paper  title 
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existing  therein.  When  Tunisian  vessels  clear  for  a  foreign  port,  the  captain  takes  a  sort  of 
passport  in  Turkish,  which  seems  to  have  no  special  form  that  I  can  learn,  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  bey,  and  a  sort  of  a  crew  list,  bearing  that  of  the  sultan,  the  latter  affixed  by  the  consul  of 
Holland,\vho  acts  for  the  Sublime  Porte.  They  must  also  have  a  bill  of  health  from  the  consul  of 
the  nation  to  whose  port  they  are  bound.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  register  is  issued,  the  passport 
referred  to  being  no  more  an  affair  in  personam,  relating  to  the  captain,  than  in  rem,  or  referring 
to  the  vessel ;  but  it  serves  to  show  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,  nevertheless,  after  a  manner. 
I  enclose  a  translation  of  one  of  these  passports,  marked  A  ;  also,  a  translation  of  the  Arabic 
diploma  of  a  captain  of  a  vessel-of-war,  marked  B.  When  a  vessel  clears  for  a  coast  port,  the 
"rais,"  or  captain,  takes  merely  a  line  from  the  "kaid"  of  the  port  she  clears  from,  which  has  no 
specific  form,  stating  her  port  of  clearance  and  where  she  is  bound.  The  contradictory  char 
acter  of  the  statements  afforded  me  by  various  authorities  and  persons,  all  equally  reliable,  or 
rather  unreliable,  of  whom  I  sought  information  on  this  point,  may  have  so  far  misled  me  as 
to  make  this  response  unusually  inaccurate  ;  but  the  results  stated  are  the  clearest  to  which  I 
can  arrive. 

No.  3.  Answered  in  reply  to  last ;  any  contract  of  the  kind,  however,  may  be  in  writing,  in 
terms  applicable  to  the  case. 

No.  4.  Yes,  in  each  and  all,  on  same  terms  as  Tunisian  subjects.  There  must  be  a  Tunisian 
captain  on  board  ;  but  there  may  be  another  captain  to  sail  and  work  the  vessel  where  the  owner 
does  not  wish  to  trust  to  the  Tunisian.  This  last  is  usually  the  case. 

No.  5.  Yes  ;  no  such  distinctions  exist. 

No.  6.  The  ports  at  which  merchant  vessels  are  built  in  this  country  are  Sfax,  Susa,  and 
Gerbi.  Possibly  one  or  two  small  sloops  may  be  built  annually  at  Porto  Farina  also,  but  the  list  I 
give  covers  all  worth  mentioning.  At  the  Goletta,  the  port  of  Tunis,  the  bey  has  a  naval 
arsenal,  and  two  or  three  vessels-of-war  are  in  course  of  construction,  but  it  is  believed  they 
will  never  be  advanced  beyond  their  present  condition,  as  nothing  has  been  done  on  them  for 
some  years,  and  lying  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  in  their  unfinished  condition,  they 
are  rapidly  going  to  destruction.  The  materials,  also,  are  nearly  exhausted.  Fide  table  : 

Number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  built  in  Tunis  in  1855,  for  merchant  service. 


Port  or  place. 

Brigs. 

S.   brigs. 

Schooners. 

Xebecs. 

Mystics. 

Sloops. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Gerbi                           .     

1 

100 

1 

47 

1 

30 

3 
1 

2 

55 
38 
40 

6 
3 
5 
2 

232 
238 
202 
150 

Susa                    -  . 

1 

180 

1 

20 

Sfax 

2 

145 

1 

17 

Chercina  

2 

150 

Total           

3 

330 

1 

100 

3 

192 

2 

47 

1 

20 

6 

133 

16 

822 

Add,  for  possible  construction  at  Porto  Farina  or  elsewhere,  tons,  78. 

No.  7.  Oak  and  white  pine,  from  Albania  and  Trieste.  Duty  3  per  cent.  ;  sold  by  running 
foot,  French  measure,  3  feet  to  the  metre.  The  metre  is  a  trifle  more  than  a  yard.  Price,  from 
3^2  cents  to  87|  cents  per  foot,  depends  on  demand  and  supply,  which  is  very  uncertain  and 
irregular.  Price  sometimes  lower.  At  present,  say  from  62^  to  75  cents  per  foot  for  oak,  and 
50  cents  for  pine.  Oak  is  very  good  ;  pine  not  so  good  as  the  American  red  pine. 
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No.  8.  White  pine,  from  Trieste  and  Fiume.  Duty,  same  rate  on  everything.  Large 
pieces  cost  $1  to  $1  50  per  foot ;  small  ones,  37£  to  50  cents.  Good,  but  inferior  to  American 
red  pine. 

No.  9.  Iron  from  England,  via  Malta,  Italy  and  Balg^um,  about  6J  cents  per  pound. 

No.  10.  No,  only  for  war  vessels. 

No.  11.  No. 

No.  12.  No;  formerly  there  was  a  small  collection  of  timber  in  the  bey's  arsenal,  but  it  is  now 
pretty  nearly  or  quite  exhausted. 

No.  13.  No. 

No.  14.  Oakum  and  pitch.  Oakum  is  picked  here  to  some  extent,  and  some  is  brought  from 
Leghorn  and  Malta  ;  pitch  comes  from  Albania  and  Sweden.  Tar  is  made  in  small  quantities 
in  this  country;  price  from  $1  87|  to  $2  50  per  hundred  pounds,  quality  good. 

No.  15.  Hempen  cordage,  from  Malta,  Trieste,  Constantinople  and  Black  sea,  fair  quality; 
best  comes  from  America  and  Sweden  ;  from  $8  to  $12  the  hundred  pounds. 

No.  16.  Canvas  from  England,  via  Malta,  good  ;  price  ISf  cents  per  canna  of  six  lineal  feet. 

No.  17.  Nothing  particular  or  different  from  the  mode  of  rig  of  the  same  class  of  vessels 
elsewhere. 

No.  18.  Anchors  and  cables  from  England,  France,  and  Sweden  ;  blocks,  &c.,  made  here. 

No.  19.  No  difference. 

No.  20.  Inferior  ;  run  badly  ;  not  strong. 

No.  21.  Slower  than  most  others. 

No.  22.  Not  very  favorable  in  capacity. 

No.  23.  Four  or  five  years. 

No.  24.  Some  foreigners  and  some  Tunisians,  the  latter  mainly  Arabs,  some  Maltese,  one 
Spaniard,  some  Italians. 

No.  25.  From  25  to  37  cents  per  day,  by  hiring  as  other  workmen  are  obtained. 

Nos.  26  and  27.  No. 

No.  28.  Inapplicable. 

Nos.  29  and  30.  No. 

No.  31.  Not  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

No.  32.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  the  demand  is  very  limited  ;  probably  small  quantities  of  red  pine 
and  pitch  or  tar,  at  particular  periods,  might  pay,  if  judiciously  shipped  ;  general  range  of  prices 
given  before.  Tide  responses  to  questions  Nos.  7,  8,  and  14. 

No.  33.  None. 

No.  34.  Cannot  answer  ;  depends  upon  prices  of  timber  and  materials  ;  depending,  in  turn,  on 
supply  and  demand,  which  are  very  irregular ;  consequently,  at  some  times  prices  of  materials 
are  double  those  of  others  ;  besides,  vessels  are  not  generally  contracted  for  by  the  ton,  but  en 
masse,  or  each  owner  builds  his  own  vessels.  At  the  Goletta,  the  port  of  Tunis,  as  I  have  said, 
no  vessels  are  built  ;  consequently  I  have  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  on  these 
points,  none  of  which  can  come  from  my  own  personal  resources.  Some  slight  repairs  are 
occasionally  made  at  the  Goletta,  but  large  vessels  are  always  sent  to  France  or  Italy  for 
extensive  repairs. 

No.  35.  Some  very  small  vessels,  not  exceeding  80  tons  each,  might,  perhaps,  be  sold,  but 
scarcely  at  a  good  profit ;  the  speculation  would  be  doubtful.  Labor  is  so  much  cheaper  where 
the  vessels  used  here  are  built,  and  such  ordinary  vessels  serve  for  the  purposes  of  this  trade, 
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that  I  think  we  could  not  compete.  Steamers  were  occasionally  sold  to  the  late  bey  at  extravagant 
prices,  leaving  large  profits,  but  the  present  bey  is  not  disposed  to  purchase  more.  I  have 
raad£  this  inquiry  on  behalf  of  an  American  owner.  More  probably  the  present  bey  will  sell 
two  of  those  which  he  has,  or  present  them  to  the  sultan,  to  save  their  current  expenses. 

No.  36.  From  sundry  persons,  chiefly  consuls  of  different  nations. 

No.  37.  There  are  none  published. 

No.  38.  Declining.  The  general  neglect  of  all  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  under  the 
management  of  the  corrupt  men  surrounding  the  late  bey,  who  made  it  their  business  to 
plunder  everybody  for  their  own  benefit.  From  this  desperate  state  of  things,  there  seems  to 
be  no  symptoms  at  present  of  a  recovery,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  marine  affairs.  Formerly 
quite  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  built  here,  some  of  considerable  magnitude. 

No.  39.  No. 

No.  40.  Nothing  known  cognate  to  the  general  subject  worth  communicating. 

FEBRUARY  18,  1856. 

In  continuation  of  reply  to  the  circular  of  October  8,  1853,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  very  imperfect  details,  responding  to  the  second  series  of  queries  thereto  annexed. 
The  information  applies  to  the  year  1854,  for  reasons  before  given. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  No  records  or  lists  are  kept.  An  experienced  person  estimates  the  number  from  350 
to  500.  They  are  not  specially  attached  to  the  different  ports.  Generally  natives,  Moors  of 
Tunis,  or  Arabs — some  Algerines,  and  a  few  Tripolitans,  perhaps  also  a  very  few  Turks,  and 
Maroquins.  A  few  vessels  manned  by  Christians  from  the  various  Mediterranean  countries, 
but  with  Tunisian  captains,  belonging  to  Christian  owners  domiciled  in  Tunis.  This  class  of 
vessels,  perhaps,  does  not  exceed  a  dozen  in  number,  most  of  which  belong  to  Count  Kaffo, 
the  bey's  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Impossible  to  say  how  divided  between  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  ;  the  same  vessels  and  crew  enter  into  each  as  occasion  offers.  Perhaps  equally 
divided,  or  with  a  slight  preponderance  in  the  coasting  trade.  No  internal  trade,  unless  the 
carriage  of  all  goods  imported,  and  products  exported  from  Tunis,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of 
Tunis,  to  the  Goletta  on  the  bay,  a  distance  of  about  six  or  eight  miles,  via  said  lake,  can  be 
so  called.  This  service  is  performed  by  large  lighters  (called  sandals.)  I  have  preferred  to 
consider  those  thus  employed,  some  hundreds  in  number — Moors  and  Maltese,  Italians  and 
Greeks — as  mere  local  boatmen,  to  which  class  they  more  properly  belong,  although  the  sandals 
are  propelled  by  sails  when  the  wind  is  favorable,  and  when  otherwise  by  poles,  the  water  not 
exceeding  six  to  ten  feet  (if  reaching  this  last  figure)  in  depth  anywhere  in  the  channel,  and 
without  the  channel  diminishing  in  many  places  to  two  feet  or  18  inches.  This  lake  is  entered 
by  a  canal  from  the  bay,  which  traverses  the  Goletta.  This  canal,  as  at  present  existing,  was 
the  work  of  the  great  Hamuda  Bashaw. 

No.  2.  In  small  vessels,  and  they  are  all  small,  about  one  man  to  every  three,  five,  or  ten 
tons.  Vessels  nearly  all  below  100  tons,  and  manned  by  from  8  to  10  men — officers,  captain, 
and  mate.  No  merchant  or  passenger  steam  vessels. 

No.  3.  Karely ;  not  customarily  by  merchantmen. 
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No.  4.  Occasionally,  not  regularly. 

No.  5.  No  stated  regulations  of  the  kind;  offences  are  sometimes  punished  by  the  captain  of 
the  port,  on  complaint  of  the  captain  of  vessels.  Punishment  altogether  arbitrary,  as  are  most 
others. 

No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  As  any  other  workmen.     He  who  needs,  seeks  until  he  finds  them. 

No.  8.  No.     It  is  not  discouraged,  however,  by  law.     They  are  not  desirable  hands. 

No.  9.  No. 

No.  10.  No  stipulated  rations  allowed;  they  are  badly  fed  on  "coascousou,"  which  they  make 
on  board,  bad  bread,  a  few  olives,  and  a  little  oil,  and  sometimes  a  little  damaged  beef.  No 
spirits  or  grog  allowed.  The  Mahometan  law  prohibits  this,  but  the  Mussulman  sailors,  as 
other  Mahometans,  often  violate  it  when  in  port.  No  "shipping  articles"  used.  Wages  not 
forfeited  for  offences.  As  well  captain  as  crew  generally  ship  on  shares  of  the  freight  to  be 
earned.  After  all  expenses  are  paid,  the  vessel  takes  one-half,  the  captain  and  crew  divide  the 
other  half — the  captain  taking  two  shares  and  one-half,  mate  one  share  and  a  half,  and  each 
sailor  one  share. 

No.  11.  No  such  legal  provisions  made;  small  advances  sometimes  made,  not  usually. 

No.  12.  No. 

No.  13.  Little  or  none;  the  captain  is  master  of  ship  and  crew,  and  acts  accordingly. 

No.  14.  Increasing  very  slightly,  from  stimulation  of  increasing  commerce. 

No.  15.  From  Gerbi,  Sfax,  Susa,  Bizerta,  and  other  coast  towns.  They  usually  take  to  the 
service  young,  but  some  leave  other  occupations  after  maturity.  No  apprenticeship  system  in 
operation.  There  are  fisheries  of  tunny  fish,  polypus,  sponge  and  coral;  the  first  three  of 
which  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  the  last  to  a  considerable  extent.  Boys,  as  well  as  adults, 
engage  in  these  sometimes.  Pilots  are  a  class,  but  a  very  limited  one. 

No.  16.  Not  quite  50  cents  per  month,  and  that  but  rarely  paid.  No  other  inducements 
offered,  except  scanty  rations  of  very  bad  provisions. 

No.  IT.  No. 

No.  18.  Yes,  the  bey  takes  of  them,  when  and  as  many  as  he  wishes  and  can  catch. 

No.  19.  Yes,  if  they  will ;  none  but  Mussulmans,  however,  would. 

No.  20.  Very  low  ;  not  much. 

No.  21.  By  the  lead ;  by  familiarity  with  headlands,  points,  &c.,  on  shore ;  by  sight  of  islands, 
the  position  of  the  sun,  and  certain  stars.  They  have  the  compass  and  charts,  which  are  used 
to  some  extent  for  general  courses,  but  in  the  main  rely  upon  groping  their  way  by  "the  rule 
of  thumb"  and  soundings.  Sextants,  quadrants,  barometers,  and  thermometers,  not  understood 
or  used. 

No.  22.  The  late  Chevalier  Gaspari,  and  other  persons. 

No.  23.  None  published. 

Concluding  remarks. — This  country  can  now  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  merchant  marine,  yet, 
as  there  are  some  few  small  vessels  under  its  flag  trading  to  foreign  ports,  and  a  larger  number 
of  smaller  ones  engaged  in  the  coast  trade,  it  seemed  necessary  to  reply  to  the  interrogatories 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  When  is  it  said  that  the  navigation  is  slightly  increasing,  the 
reference  must  be  understood  to  be  to  the  three  or  four  years  last  past  over  the  ten  or  twelve 
preceding  ones.  And  the  result  must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  increased  intercourse  with 
Europe,  where  the  oil,  wood,  and  grains  of  the  country  have  yearly  found  better  markets. 
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These  markets  are  mainly  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  Malta,  and  Genoa.  Marseilles  received  from 
Tunis  more  than  twice  as  much  oil  as  from  all  other  places  combined,  as  I  observe  from  a 
statement  in  a  recent  newspaper  of  that  place,  showing  the  movement  of  commerce  there  for  the 
past  year.  During  the  year  1855  there  were  received  at  Marseilles,  from  Tunis,  109,056 
hectolitres  against  46,360  from  all  other  places.  The  hectolitre  is  about  25  gallons.  The  other 
ports  named  received  less  each,  probably,  than  Marseilles,  although  Leghorn,  as  well  as  Malta, 
furnishes  more  imports  to  Tunis.  Marseilles  consumes  much  of  this  oil  in  the  fabrication  of  its 
celebrated  fine  soaps.  This  increased  intercourse  has  grown  up  under  the  influence,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  putting  on  of  lines  of  passenger  and  commercial  steamers  between  Tunis  and 
Marseilles,  and  Tunis  and  Genoa,  which  has  been  done  within  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  and  also 
from  the  influx  of  French  subjects,  consequent  upon  the  contiguity  of  Algeria,  which  is  gradually 
becoming  a  vastly  important  colony  to  France,  and  of  Italian  and  French  refugees  from  the 
reactions  which  succeeded  the  revolutions  of  '48 

MARCH  28,  1856. 

In  concluding  my  replies  to  the  interrogatories  annexed  to  the  circular  of  October  8,  1856, 
I  have  to  present  the  same  regrets  as  heretofore  that  the  absence  of  records,  and  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  correct  information,  necessarily  render  the  responses  less  accurate  than  might  have 
been  desirable. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.   III. 
Skipping,    navigation,   tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  entire  accuracy,  since  there  are  some  ports  which  have 
foreign  trade  from  which  no  returns  can  be  obtained,  no  one  having  kept  any  memoranda  on 
the  subject.  This  is  also  the  case  in  reference  to  the  coasting  trade  in  all  the  ports  except  Susa, 
where  the  American  vice-consul  kept  a  record.  The  coasting  trade  is,  therefore,  a  mere  esti 
mate,  probably  approximating  correctness,  however  ;  and,  for  some  of  the  minor  ports,  the 
same  is  true  of  the  foreign  trade.  Internal  trade  there  is  none,  unless  the  transit  of  goods 
from  the  G-oletta  to  Tunis,  referred  to  in  my  reply  to  Queries  No.  II,  should  be  improperly  so 
called,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  add  the  carriage  of  a  few  goods  from  and  to  the  port  of  Bizerta, 
upon  the  little  lake  of  that  name,  which  is  effected  by  small  boats,  and  constitutes  but  an  insignifi 
cant  affair.  Of  Tunisian  steam  vessels  engaged  in  the  merchant  service,  as  I  have  heretofore 
said  in  my  reply  to  Queries  No.  II,  there  are  none.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  classify  the 
tonnage  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  trade,  and  in  reference  to  that  of  each  vessel,  as  desired  in 
conformity  to  table  C.  The  foreign  trade  is,  however,  entirely  engaged  in  the  deep  sea  service. 
I  have  desired  the  agents  on  the  coast  to  keep  such  memoranda  as  will  enable  my  successor  to 
make  more  satisfactory  answers  next  year.  In  the  foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  Tunis,  during 
the  year  1854,  there  were  87  arrivals  of  Tunisian  vessels,  having  a  total  of  5,878  tons,  of  which 
60,  having  4,422  tons,  were  in  ballast,  and  27,  of  1,456  tons,,  were  laden  on  entry.  The  coast 
ing  trade  in  Tunisian  vessels  is  estimated  at  about  one-half  the  above.  At  Susa,  there  were, 
say,  7  Tunisian  vessels,  of  505  tons  aggregate,  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  In  the  coasting  trade, 
including  only  those  of  some  magnitude,  say,  3  of  94  tons.  Sfax  and  Gerbi,  from  which  no 
returns  are  obtainable,  may  be  estimated  as  equal  each  to  Susa  and  Bizerta,  Monastrie,  Porto 
Farina,  and  all  other  ports,  as  equalling  in  the  aggregate  the  same  number  and  amount, 
whence  we  have  as  follows  : 
59  P 
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Number  of  Tunisian  vessels. — Tunis,  87,  amount  of  tonnage,  5,878  tons ;  Susa,  Sfax,  and  Gerbi, 
21,  amount  of  tonnage,  1,515  tons  ;  Bizerta  and  all  other  ports,  7,  amount  of  tonnage,  505  tons  ; 
making  a  total  in  foreign  trade  of  115  vessels  and  7,898  tons. 

In  the  coasting  trade. — Tunis,  43  vessels,  2,939  tons  ;  Susa,  Sfax,  and  Gerbi,  9  vessels, 
282  tons  ;  Bizerta,  Monastrie,  and  all  other  ports,  3  vessels,  94  tons ;  total  coast  trade, 
55  vessels,  3,215  tons. 

No.  2.  Number  of  vessels  entered. — Tunis,  87,  5,878  tons  ;  Susa,  say  10,  585  tons  ;  Sfax 
and  Gerbi,  20,  1,170  tons;  Bizerta,  Monastrie,  and  all  other  ports,  10,  585  tons;  making  a  total 
of  127  vessels,  and  8,218  tons. 

No  3.  The  same  number  and  tonnage  as  named  in  reply  to  last,  with  very  limited  exceptions 
or  variations,  the  movement  being  very  regular. 

No.  4.  None. 

No.  5.  Port  of  Tunis. 


Flags. 


No.  of  vessels. 


Tonnage. 


125 

18,849 

Great  Britain      -   ,  -  .  _         -   ..... 

70 

17,  140 

Two  Sicilies 

35 

1,802 

Sardinia-   --   ___..  

146 

5,999 

Tuscany           _   ____________    __ 

27 

3,677 

Turkey 

24 

3,452 

Austria           -    .  __ 

18 

4,504 

5 

835 

Jerusalem  -  .  ._    . 

8 

390 

2 

322 

pain  .........  .  ..... 

80 

Ionian.  Isles  ....  ...  

1 

320 

Holland       .      _         

1 

79 

Norway  .  

1 

235 

Este  

1 

68 

Sweden  

1 

160 

Total  

472 

57  912 

Of  these,  entered  laden,  176  of  20,874  tonnage,  and  in  ballast,  296  of  37,038  tonnage.  This 
large  discrepancy  arose  from  the  great  number  of  vessels  chartered  by  the  bey  to  carry  his  con 
tingent  of  troops  to  the  Crimea,  although  many  vessels  do  come  in  ballast  ordinarily,  to  take 
away  cargoes  of  wheat,  oil,  woodj  and  animal  bones. 

At  Susa —  Number  of  vessels.  Tonnage. 

All  nations 103  9,758 

Sfax  and  Gerbi,  say 206  19,510 

Bizerta  and  all  ports 30  2,000 


Add  Tunis. 
Total.. 


339 
472 

811 


31,268 
57,912 

89,180 
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No.  6.  The  major  portion  of  Tunisian  vessels  are  under  fifty  tons,  and  perhaps,  also,  the 
greater  number  over  twenty.  From  fifty  to  90  tons  there  are  a  few,  and  but  very  few ;  of  greater 
burden,  perhaps  not  above  five  or  six. 

No.  *7.  To  Marseilles,  Malta,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Tripoli,  Cagliari,  Trapani,  and  other  ports  in 
Sardinia,  Sicily  and  Naples.  The  times  of  voyages  are  so  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
very  varying  and  uncertai  i  winds  and  weather,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  classify  them. 
For  example,  a  sailing  vessel  has  come  from  Marseilles  in  less  than  two  days,  and  I  had  a  lot 
of  articles  for  my  household,  on  one  occasion,  which  were  thirty  days  in  coming,  while  some 
voyages  have  even  been  above  two  months.  A  Buenos  Ayrean  vessel,  last  summer,  was  two  months 
from  Genoa,  which  should  not  in  general  be  above  five  or  six  days.  To  Malta,  vessels  sometimes 

fl 

go  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  again  they  require  near  two  weeks  ;  such  are  the  effects  of  calms  and 
headwinds.  The  voyages  are  generally  of  a  safe  character,  except  in  the  winter  season,  and 
even  then  the  losses  are  few  and  rare.  Prices  of  freight  vary  exceedingly,  from  five  to  twelve 
francs  per  caffiz,  (of  near  16  bushels)  for  grain  ;  from  two  to  three  francs  per  French  millerolle, 

of,  say  twenty  (or  near)  gallons,  for  oil,  and  from  25  to  3*7 1  cents  the  barrel,  to  Marseilles,  and 

• 

12^  to  25  to  Malta.  From  twenty  to  twenty-three  francs  per  ton  for  merchandise  from  Marseilles, 
and  a  little  less  from  Malta,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn.  To  other  ports  in  proportion.  Freights  are 
generally  high.  Charters  vary  much  more  than  freights,  but  generally  are  high.  I  have 
known  some  very  high  charters,  since  the  war  especially.  Fifteen  shillings  per  ton  to  Malta, 
a  voyage  which  probably  would  not  take  more  than  four  or  five  days,  or  perhaps  less  than  two. 
To  and  from  Marseilles,  nineteen  to  twenty-five  francs  per  ton  may  be  reckoned  on.  There  ia 
frequently  a  scarcity  of  small  vessels,  but  large  ones  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  cargoes  speedily. 
Vessels  of  under  three  hundred  tons  would  be  most  successful. 

No.  8.  From  Gerbi,  Sfax,  Monastrie,  Susa,  to  Tunis,  and  return  from  Porto  Farina,  Bizerta, 
and  Hammammet,  to  Tunis,  and  return  to  bring  the  oil,  wine,  wool,  grain,  fish,  wood,  &c.,  to 
Tunis  ;  carry  back  foreign  or  Tunis  manufactured  goods.  There  are  manufactories,  such  as  of 
coarse  pottery,  at  Bizerta  and  Bernous  ;  scarfs,  shawls,  and  other  woolen  goods,  at  Gerbi  ;  the 
products  of  which  are  also  brought  to  Tunis  sometimes.  Freights  are  lower  than  in  the  foreign 
trade.  No  necessity  of  chartering  vessels  for  this  trade,  or  rarely.  The  small  sandals  below  20 
tons  do  much  of  it. 

No.  9.  There  is  none. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  can  enter  into  both  kinds  of  trade.  For  the  coasting  trade,  as  I 
stated  in  my  No.  3,  1856,  they  must  have  a  Tunisian  master  on  board,  who  may,  however,  be 
but  a  nominal  affair.  These  privileges  do  not  arise  under  treaties,  unless  it  be  under  the 
French  treaty  of  August,  1830,  securing  the  equality  of  trade  to  foreigners.  There  is  no  law 
or  policy  of  the  country  adverse  to  it.  But  this  privilege  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  only,  by 
Maltese  and  Sicilians  mainly. 

No.  11.  None  existing,  except  that  all  foreign  vessels  entering  have  to  pay  a  water  duty  of 
one-half  of  one  piastre  (a  little  less  than  6-|-  cents)  for  every  man  of  their  crew,  and  this 
whether  they  take  water  or  not.  From  this  trifling  tax  Tunisian  vessels  are  exempt. 

No.  12.  Every  vessel,  above  thirty  tons  burden,  entering  pays  fifty-two  piastres  and  one-half, 
about  $6  37.  Vessels  under  thirty  tons  pay  one-half  the  above.  This,  and  the  trivial  water 
duty  mentioned  last  above,  constitute  all  the  duties.  "Whether  for  tonnage,  anchorage,  light, 
health,  or  watering.  To  lie  in  the  canal,  which  is  only  available  for  quite  small  vessels,  and 
not  desirable  generally,  a  daily  fee  is  paid  of  five  piastres,  say,  near  G2£  cents,  and  a  pilot  fee 
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of  near  $2  50.  No  other  duties,  t^xes,  or  hospital  money  exist.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  provi 
sions  concerning  navigation  are  as  liberal  as  possible  to  foreign  interests,  and  so  it  is  found  the 
trade  is  largely  and  profitably  entered  into  by  foreign  vessels. 

No.  13.  Everything  in  this  respect  is  very  irregular.  Pilots  in  are  not  generally  obtainable. 
Pilots  out  might  be  had,  and  of  a  reliable  character  ;  their  wages  or  fees  would  be  low,  but 
there  is  no  fixed  rate.  There  are  no  regulations.  Pilots  would  be  generally  reliable,  since 
they  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  leave  port,  except  in  favorable  weather,  and  they  would 
possess  a  good  knowledge  of  their  duties.  But  pilots  are  rarely  used  by  merchant  vessels,  aa 
stated  in  reply  to  Queries  No.  II,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  not  needed,  as  the  ports,  except  Bizerta 
and  Porto  Farina,  are  generally  facile  of  entry,  and  pretty  good.  Tunis  is  a  very  good  port. 

No.  14.  Quarantine  regulations  are  certainly  sometimes  very  annoying,  but  the  consular 
influence  and  action  is  gradually  removing  these  difficulties,  which  I  think  will  be  further  abated 
hereafter.  Bills  of  health  are  necessary.  With  clean  bills  of  health  no  quarantine  regularly 
exists,  unless  the  port  where  the  bill  is  issued  is  positively  known  to  the  authorities  and  board 
of  health  here  to  be  infected  by  some  malignant  and  infectious  disease.  Vessels  coming  from 
ports  which  have  free  and  abundant  intercourse,  Without  any  quarantine  with  other  ports  that 
are  infected  with  malignant  epidemics,  are  subjected  to  five  days  "observation,"  even  though  they 
bring  clean  bills  of  health.  This  "observation"  is  sometimes  extended  or  diminished  by  ih 
board  of  health,  as  circumstances  change.  The  quarantine  consists  of  ten  days,  for  vessels 
bearing  foul  bills  of  health.  The  conveniences  for  quarantining  passengers  are  very  bad,  no 
proper  lazaretto  existing.  The  purgation  of  goods  is  somewhat  troublesome  and  slightly 
expensive.  The  charges  on  goods  vary  according  to  the  class  of  goods,  that  is,  as  to  their 
character  for  susceptibility  and  non  susceptibility  of  purgation,  capacity  or  incapacity  of  carrying 
contagion,  and  value,  bulk,  and  convenience  of  handling.  Cotton  goods,  woolens,  or  other  bale 
goods,  sugars,  wool,  and  other  bulky  goods,  pay  1  per  cent,  lazaretto  duty  ;  on  silks,  J-  of  one 
per  cent;  on  brocades,^  of  one  per  cent;  on  jewelry,  diamonds,  &c.,  yU  of  one  per  cent. 
These  duties  are  arranged  by  the  board  of  health,  acting  under  the  authority,  and  by  the  desire 
of  the  bey.  The  proceeds  are  applied  to  defray  the  lazaretto  and  quarantine  expenses,  and  are 
not  intended  or  desired  to  exceed  these  in  amount.  The  board  of  health  is  composed  of  the 
foreign  Christian  consuls,  the  minister  of  marine,  who  is  also  kaid  of  the  Goletta,  and  the 
bey's  four  chief  physicians.  The  influence  of  the  board  is  directed  in  a  good  degree  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  burdens  of  quarantine  ;  but  many  difficulties  prevent  it  accomplishing  all 
that  might  be  desired,  or  expected  in  this  behalf. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  marine  hospitals.  There  is  a  hospital  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  Tunis,  into  which  American  sailors  or  travellers  when  sick  can  be  admitted,  in 
consequence  of  a  small  annual  contribution  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of  this  consulate. 
There  is  one  Mussulman  hospital,  also,  into  which  it  is  said,  that  poor  sick  Christians  might 
be  admitted.  But  they  would  be  scarcely  in  better  condition  than  in  the  street.  Expenses  at 
the  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  very  low  ;  attendance  good. 

No.  16.  No  answer  seems  to  be  required  to  this,  the  last  response  covering  the  premises.  No 
difficulties  could  ever  occur,  except  in  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  since,  if  the  hospital  and 
consular  mansion  should  fail,  other  accommodations  and  attendance  could  be  readily  obtained. 

No.  17.  No  special  regulations,  each  vessel  can  select  for  herself.  If  she  enter  the  inner 
channel  or  canal,  she  pays  five  piastres,  (less  than  62^  cents)  per  diem,  and  20  piastres,  (about 
$2  44)  as  pilot's  fee.  There  is  no  need  of  entering  this  canal  ;  as  has  been  said  before,  it  is  only 
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available  to  small  vessels,  and  is  not  used,  except  occasionally,  by  such  ;  cargo  being  almost 
universally  laden  by  lighters. 

No.  18.  No  especial  regulations  exists  in  these  matters.  No  passports  are  required.  The 
passports  which  travellers  bring  with  them  are  always  lodged  at  their  respective  consulates,  (as 
it  may  be  supposed,)  as  a  claim  for  protection,  and  means  of  recognizance  and  control.  Baggage 
is  inspected,  but  very  cursorily,  and  not  invidiously,  the  duties  being  very  low  (only  3  per  cent.) 
do  not  invite  this  course.  No  fees  on  this  account  are  necessary.  The  character  of  the  consular 
corps  is  such,  that  an  order  in  writing  from  a  consul  will  always  pass  the  baggage  of  his  co- 
natiorials  unopened,  if  there  appear  no  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  premises. 

No.  19.  No  especial  regulations  ;  drayage  is  not  dear,  about  25  cents  per  load  generally. 
Storage  is  not  very  dear,  but  varies  much,  according  to  demand  and  supply.  At  the  Goletta 
it  is  sometimes  high,  since  there  are  there  but  few  warehouses.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
name  any  exact  limits  of  charges. 

No.  20.  The  only  steamers  are  owned  by  the  bey,  three  in  number,  and  were  purchased  in 
France,  where  their  engines  were  doubtless  made.  They  are  not  engaged  in  the  merchant 
service. 

No.  21.  English  soft  coal,  good  quality,  very  dear  at  present;  about  $8  to  $8  25  per  ton 
was  paid  by  me  for  the  purposes  of  fuel  last  year. 

No.  22.  Increasing.  The  augmented  intercourse  with  other  countries,  by  means  of  which 
better  markets  are  more  easily  attained  for  the  productions  of  the  soil  than  formerly.  This  is 
mainly  effected  through  the  "putting  on"  of  lines  of  steamers  between  here  and  Europe.  Vide 
my  answers  to  Queries  No.  II.  The  frequent  deficiencies  of  breadstuffs,  which  have  occurred  in 
Europe  of  late  years,  have  also  exercised  an  influence  in  this  direction. 

No.  23.  There  is  now  no  direct  trade,  but  many  American  goods  are  received  by  way  of 
Malta  and  Leghorn.  The  want  of  established  American  houses  has,  perhaps,  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  extinction  of  the  small  American  trade  formerly  existing  here,  taken  in  combination  with 
the  fact  that  the  merchants  here  are  generally  too  ignorant  of  our  country  to  enter  on  its  trade, 
and  find  good  markets  nearer  home,  where  their  knowledge  extends. 

No.  24.  Not  able  to  suggest  anything.  Eelations  at  present  perfectly  amicable.  The  in 
timidations  and  cajolery  of  Prance  and  England  give  them  great  power  here,  but  no  attempts  to 
disregard  the  established  rights  of  Americans  appear  at  this  time.  The  frequent  presence  o 
vessels-of-war  is  highly  desirable,  even  though  they  remain  but  for  a  very  short  time.  They 
have  always  left  salutary  impressions  and  good  results  behind  them.  I  cannot  urge  this  too 
strongly  on  the  government. 

No.  25.  It  is  believed  that  the  shipment  of  the  oils  and  soaps  of  this  country  to  the  United 
States  could  be  very  profitable  made,  it'  properly  pursued.  If  the  United  States  tariff  on  coarse 
wools  was  lowered,  as  has  been  proposed,  those  might  also  be  shipped  to  advantage  at  times. 
Wax,  skins,  and  hides,  also,  might  be  shipped.  Ostrich  feathers  are  not  sufficiently  abundant 
to  enter  much  into  trade,  but  can  be  occasionally  bought  to  advantage.  Ivory  is  but  little  seen 
since  the  suppression  of  negro  slavery  interrupted  the  intercourse  with  the  interior  by  the  great 
caravans.  Gold  dust  finds  its  just  market,  up  to  its  full  supply,  in  the  regency.  Henna 
abounds,  and  might  be  desirable  as  a  dye.  Dates  of  the  finest  quality  in  the  world  are  produced 
in  quantities,  as  are  pistachio  nuts,  cummin,  and  other  of  those  fine  seeds  used  for  flavoring 
and  perfumes.  The  European  demand  holds  these  at  good  prices,  but  it  is  not  doubted  that 
they  could  be  shipped  to  the  States.  Millet  is  also  a  production  of  this  country  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent.  Attar  of  roses  and  jessamine  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  unequalled 
quality.  It  is  believed  that  those  articles,  as  well  as  rose  and  orange  flower  water,  both  of 
which  are  abundantly  manufactured  here,  of  the  best  quality,  could  be  shipped  to  good  profit. 

No.  26.  As  has  been  said  in  my  No.  3,  1856,  it  is  believed  that  a  small  trade,  judiciously 
conducted,  could  be  carried  on  with  the  United  States,  at  an  excellent  profit.  Eum  and  tobacco 
in  quantities  ;  flour  and  cotton  to  a  small  extent.  Provisions,  hams,  cod,  and  other  salted  fish ; 
corned  beef,  butter,  cheese,  printed  cloths,  and  other  cheap  coarse  cotton  cloths  ;  pickles,  brooms, 
buckets,  and  other  wooden  ware;  wooden  clocks,  cheap  quality;  rosin,  pitch,  tar;  notions  of 
various  kinds;  biscuits,  crackers,  ale  and  porter,  all  carefully  distributed  as  to  quantities,  so 
as  to  have  not  too  much  of  either,  and  thus  make  a  well  selected  cargo,  would  certainly,  in 
proper  hands,  and  under  proper  circumstances,  and  with  proper  attention,  sell  to  good  advantage, 
perhaps  to  large  profit.  Whoever  might  be  disposed  to  try  the  speculation,  should,  however, 
make  his  inquiries  carefully  in  advance. 

No.  2*7.  The  "carrying  trade,"  with  others  of  every  class,  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in 
my  answers  to  Queries  No.  II,  and  in  the  responses  to  the  first  nine  interrogatories  of  this  series. 
No  difficulties  exist.  The  transportation  of  hadjis  (pilgrims  to  Mecca)  from  this  port  to  Malta, 
to  join  the  east  going  steamers,  or  to  Alexandria  itself,  forms  a  very  heavy  traffic  at  the  season 
of  the  year  now  opening,  when  they  depart,  and  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  when  they 
return.  The  numbers  who  go  are  very  great,  and  the  business  leaves  a  handsome  profit.  No 
reason  exists  why  American  vessels  could  not  profitably  participate  in  it. 

No.  28.  Two  boats — made  here,  not  large,  badly  made,  and  cheap — cost  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  dollars  each.  American  builders  could  scarcely  compete  to  advantage.  Labor  is 
too  cheap,  and  the  trade  is  content  with  too  inferior  articles.  Yet  it  frequently  happens  that 
a  ship  sells  a  boat  advantageously  here. 

No.  29.  There  are  now  three  steam  mail  lines  plying  between  this  and  other  foreign  ports, 
viz :  one  French  line,  between  this  and  Marseilles,  which  makes  three  trips  each  way  every 
month,  leaving  each  port  on  the  8th,  18th,  and  28th  of  the  month  respectively.  This  line 
belongs  to  the  great  French  incorporated  company,  called  the  "  Messageries  Irnperiales,"  and 
receives  a  certain  subvention  from  the  French  government  for  carrying  the  mail.  It  is  very 
profitable,  its  route  is  via  Stora  and  Bona,  in  Algeria,  and  the  voyage  occupies  six  days  regiij 
larly,  including  the  days  lost  at  Stora  and  Bona.  The  steamers  are  rather  inferior.  One 
Sardinian  line,  between  Genoa  and  Tunis,  makes  two  trips  each  way  per  month,  for  which  it 
receives  a  subvention  from  the  Sardinian  government.  Its  sailing  days  are  about  the  first  and 
middle  of  the  month.  It  belongs  to  a  Genoese  company,  has  five  steamers,  and  makes  the 
voyage,  stopping  at  Cagliari,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  a  little  over  two  days,  and  is  also 
profitable.  One  French  line,  from  Marseilles  to  Tunis,  via  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  Malta,  and 
Tripoli.  This  line  is  now  making  its  first  trip,  and  except  that  it  belongs  to  a  different  com 
pany  from  "the  Messageries  line,"  and  leaves  here  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  intending  to 
make  hereafter  two  trips  per  month,  but  little  more  concerning  it  can  be  said.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  French  government  measure,  looking  to  the  Gallicizing  of  Tripoli,  after  the  manner  of 
Tunis,  and  increasing  the  French  influence  there.  Many  reasons  exist  which  leave  not  room 
to  doubt  that  the  institution  of  this  line  is  intended  to  aid  in  paving  the  way  for  facile  French 
occupation  of  Tripoli  as  well  as  Tunis.  It  is  to  stop  at  Susa  and  Sfax  on  this  coast.  Besides 
these,  two  other  lines  are  projected  :  one  French,  from  Marseilles  and  Bona,  without  delay  to 
Tunis,  and  another,  English  one,  between  Liverpool,  Tunis,  and  Malta.  The  first  of  these  is 
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considered  doubtful.  The  second,  it  is  believed,  will  be  "put  on"  so  soon  as  peace  is  definitely 
settled.  The  Sardinian  line  has  been  temporarily  suspended  since  last  autumn,  first  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  quarantine,  and  afterwards  on  account  of  the  demand  exist 
ing  for  steamers  to  transport  supplies,  &c.,  for  the  Sardinian  contingent  to  the  Crimea.  It  is 
daily  expected  to  resume  its  trips.  Before  another  year  shall  have  expired,  it  is  believed,  four 
lines  of  steamers  will  be  in  motion  between  here  and  different  foreign  ports,  making  at  least 
nine  trips  per  month. 

No.  30.  None.     Insurance  is  all  effected  in  Europe,  generally  in  France,  Malta,  or   Genoa. 

No.  31.  Merchant  vessels  are  not  armed  ;  such  course  would  not  be  permitted  in  time  of 
peace,  under  any  circumstances.  Formerly,  privileges  in  the  nature  of  letters  of  marque,  or 
rather  privateering  commissions,  were  granted  during  war,  but  I  am  assured  by  the  most  in 
fluential  of  the  bey's  functionaries,  Sidi  Mustapha  Hasnadar,  minister  of  the  interior,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  naval  war,  such  course  would  not  again  be  resorted  to  under  any  circumstances. 
This  disposes  also  of  the  subject  of  private  prizes. 

No.  32.  The  late  Chev.  Gaspari,  and  other  gentlemen. 

No.  33.  None  published. 

No.  34.  The  information,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  would  apply  to  other  years  not  more 
remote  than  1850.  For  example,  keeping  in  mind  always  that  since,  say  1848,  the  commerce 
of  Tunis  has  been  gradually  increasing,  which  augmentation  soon  promises  to  become  even 
more  rapid  ;  the  exports  of  the  port  of  Tunis,  in  1854,  amounted  to  $1,818,123,  and  the  im 
ports  to  $1,691,137,.  making  a  balance  of  $197,986  in  favor  of  Tunis.  The  exports  from  all  the 
other  ports  might,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  at,  say,  $2,000,000,  while  the  importations  at  all  other 
ports  are  very  trifling,  perhaps  less  than  $200,000.  From  these  estimates  may  be  deduced  the 
following  general  results:  Exports,  Tunis,  $1,889,123;  all  other  ports,  $2,000,000;  total, 
$3,889,123.  Imports,  Tunis,  $1,691,507;  all  other  ports,  $200,000;  total,  $1,891,507; 
balance  in  favor  of  Tunis,  $1,997,616.  With  favorable  seasons,  and  the  impulse  which  agri 
cultural  production  will  receive  from  the  somewhat  ameliorated  system  of  the  present  bey,  this 
balance  may  be  expected  to  be  very  much  augmented  in  future  years.  The  present  year, 
however,  must  show  a  considerable  diminution,  it  is  believed,  since  there  was  not  above  one- 
fourth  of  an  oil  crop  made,  on  account  of  the  drought  last  autumn.  The  returns  for  last  year, 
1855,  should  show  a  considerable  augmentation,  since  the  oil  crop  of  1854,  made  in  the  winter 
of  1854— '55,  was  very  good,  as  was  the  grain  crop  of  1855.  The  exports  consist  mainly  of  olive 
oil,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet,  wool,  hides,  sheep  skins,  wax,  sponges,  rags,  animal 
bones,  soap,  dates,  almonds,  cummin,  live  cattle,  horses,  leeches,  tunny  fish  in  oil  and  salted, 
silk  goods,  cotton  tissues,  red  caps,  (sheersheas,)  common  pottery,  perfumes,  &c.  The  im 
ports  were  lead,  iron,  lumber,  marble,  bricks,  tiles,  stone  coal,  steel,  tin,  copper,  natron, 
alum,  copperas,  and  other  mineral  salts  ;  wines,  spirits,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  allspice,  cinna 
mon,  and  other  spices  ;  benzoin,  vermilion,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  other  dyestuffs,  and  gums  ; 
fine  Spanish  wools,  silks,  cloths,  cotton  tissues,  linens,  trimmings,  gilded  wares,  cotton  thread, 
paper,  leather,  hemp,  tobacco,  glass,  glassware,  crystal ,  fine  porcelains,  furniture,  arms,  hard 
ware,  carriages,  salt  provisions,  cheese,  dried  and  fresh  fruits,  hosiery,  pewter,  flaxseed,  oil, 
rosin,  &c.,  &c. 
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LAHAINA  . 

GEORGE  M.  CHASE,  Consul. 

JUNE  5,  1854. 

I  send,  herewith  enclosed,  my  answers  to  circular  instructions  issued  by  you,  October  8,  1853, 
to  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the  United  States.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  full  and 
particular  in  my  answers  as  the  subjects  and  my  means  of  information  would  permit,  and  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded  to  your  satisfaction. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  In  my  consulate  there  is  no  officer  or  office  established  to  take  the  measure  of  vessels. 
At  Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  which  is  in  the  consulate  of  B.  F.  Angel,  esq.,  the 
collector  general  of  the  customs  measures  vessels,  and  issues  registers  of  the  same  for  all  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  believed  there  are  no  rules  established  by  law  for  ascertaining  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  islands.  The  practice  is  to  measure  for  tonnage  according 
to  the  rules  and  usage  of  the  United  States,  both  for  individual  and  government  ownership 

No.  2.  I  send  a  copy  of  register,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  proof  of  nationality  and 
ownership.  The  law  of  the  islands  prescribes  no  other  proof. 

No.  3.  There  is  no  form  of  transfer  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  islands.  The  collector 
general  shall  endorse  and  attest  upon  the  duplicate  register  the  transfer  ;  and  the  transfer  shall 
entitle  the  transferrers,  being  Hawaiians,  to  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  original  regis 
tered  owner. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Hawaiian  built  vessels  in  coasting  or 
internal  trade  of  the  islands,  nor  to  sail  them  in  foreign  trade  with  Hawaiian  register.  The 
owner,  on  getting  his  vessel  enrolled,  has  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  at  least  $500,  conditional 
for  the  return  of  her  register  in  case  the  vessel  shall  ever  become  the  exclusive  property  of  any 
foreigner  not  owing  allegiance  to  his  Hawaiian  majesty.  There  is  a  law  of  the  islands  author 
izing  the  king,  on  consultation  in  privy  council,  to  confer  upon  any  alien  resident  in  the  king 
dom  letters  patent  of  denization,  conferring  upon  such  alien,  without  abjuration  of  national 
allegiance,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  a  native.  It  is  believed  there  generally 
is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  these  letters  when  the  person  applying  is  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  government,  or  can  be  recommended  by  the  minister  or  consul  of  his  government. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  protection  of  Hawaiian 
vessels,  though  owned  by  natives,  unless  such  vessels  are  enrolled,  and  receive  a  register  from 
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the  proper  officer  of  the  Hawaiian  government,  which  may  always  be  done  on  application,  and, 
when  done,  are  regarded  in  all  respects  as  Hawaiian  vessels. 

No.  6.  No  vessels  were  huilt  in  my  consulate  in  the  year  1852,  nor  have  been  since.  Lahaina 
is  the  only  port  in  my  consulate.  The  vessels  which  are  owned  here  were  mostly  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  sold  and  registered  in  this  kingdom.  Some  small  vessels  were  built  in  this 
consulate  prior  to  1852. 

No.  7.  The  wood  used  here  for  building  vessels  is  the  "ko"  and  "koa."  For  the  timber  and 
planking,  the  wood  is  procured  from  Oregon  and  California.  The  duty  on  such  as  is  imported 
is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  general  cost  at  American  ship  yards  of  all  kinds  is  from  §60  to 
$70  per  M  feet,  superficial  measure. 

No.  8.  American  spruce  is  used  here  for  masts  and  spars,  a  duty  on  which  is  as  above,  and 
cost  as  above  per  foot. 

No.  9.  Iron  and  copper  fastenings  are  used  generally,  imported  from  the  United  States, 
sometimes  from  Great  Britain.  The  duty  on  same  is  5  per  cent.  Prepared  for  ship  building, 
the  iron  is  worth  here  about  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  copper  50  cents  per  pound. 

No.  10.  Copper,  iron,  and  sometimes  composition  are  used  for  sheathing.  The  cost,  duty, 
&c.,  are  the  same  as  stated  in  last  number. 

Nos.  11,  12,  and  13.  No. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  for  caulking  vessels  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  are 
procured  from  there,  and  are  prepared  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

No.  15.  The  rigging  used  in  vessels  built  or  owned  in  this  kingdom  is  the  same  as  used  for 
like  vessels  owned  and  used  in  the  United  States.  The  rigging  is  imported  from  the  United 
States,  on  which  is  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. 

No.  16.  The  sails  are  made  of  cotton  duck,  and  imported  from  the  United  States,  on  which 
is  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. 

No.  17.  No. 

No.  18.  The  same  kind  of  anchors,  cables,  tackles,  blocks,  &c.,  are  used  as  are  used  for  like 
vessels  in  the  United  States,  and  are  imported  from  there,  on  which  is  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. 
Whale  ships  touching  at  these  islands  from  the  United  States,  having  a  surplus  of  articles  used 
here  for  ship  building  and  rigging,  generally  supply  the  islands  with  what  are  used  here. 
Every  whale  ship  is  allowed  by  Hawaiian  law  to  land  goods  to  the  value  of  $200  free  of  duty, 
and  $1,000  additional,  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  without  being  liable  to  pay 
any  tonnage  dues. 

No.  19.  No, 

No.  20.  All  vessels  built  in  the  kingdom  are  inferior  to  American  built  vessels  ;  as  to  safety 
they  may  be  equal. 

No.  21.  They  are  dull,  slow  sailing  vessels,  and  in  respect  to  speed  do  not  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  vessels. 

No.  22.  They  will  carry  as  much  freight  as  other  vessels,  perhaps  more. 

No.  23.  They  do  not  last  as  long  as  vessels  do  in  the  United  States,  and  when  built  of  native 
wood  not  so  long  as  of  wood  procured  from  the  United  States.  Worms  eat  vessels  badly  here, 
which  makes  a  necessity  of  keeping  them  coppered. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  all  foreigners,  from  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 

No.  25.  Wages  of  shipwrights  are  $3  50  per  day. 

Nos.  26  to  31.  No. 

No.  32.  The  market  in  my  consulate  for  materials  for  ship  building  is  extremely  limited  and 
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dull,  and  it  is  believed  the  American  whale  ships  touching  here  have  an  abundance  of  surplus 
of  such  articles,  which  they  can  sell  cheaper  than  could  he  imported  by  merchant  vessels. 
Import  duty  on  these  articles  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  As  I  stated  above,  whale  ships  are 
privileged  in  respect  to  duties  on  certain  amount  of  goods  landed  by  them. 

No.  33.  Nothing  could. 

No.  34.  It  is  believed  that  the  class  of  vessels' built  here,  all  small,  less  than  100  tons,  cost 
$100  per  ton,  and  that  the  same  or  like  could  not  now  be  built  short  of  that  sum.  This  estimate 
includes  everything  necessary  to  put  the  vessel  in  sailing  condition. 

No.  35.  The  market,  as  before  stated,  in  my  consulate  for  sale  of  any  kind  of  vessels  is  very 
limited,  too  much  so  to  be  relied  upon  to  send  any  kind  of  vessel  here  for  sale  on  a  venture. 
None  but  small  vessels,  less  than  100  tons,  would  sell  here  at  all.  If  one  of  this  class  should 
be  wanted,  it  would  sell  here  at  a  great  profit  to  the  owner  or  builder  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  svould  sell  here  for  $70  or  $80  per  ton.  Such  vessels  are  employed  for  the  general 
coasting  trade  between  the  islands  ;  carrying  potatoes,  sugar,  syrup,  grain,  salt,  live  stock,  and 
all  kinds  of  merchandise,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  also  passengers.  The  native  Sandwich 
islanders  are  remarkable  for  a  disposition  and  habit  of  travelling,  apparently  without  object  or 
profit,  from  place  to  place  among  the  islands.  In  so  doing  they  fill  up  the  small  coasting 
vessels.  Their  fare  for  passage  is  cheap  :  vessels  which  charge  five  dollars  for  passage  of  a 
white  person  charge  only  one  dollar  for  a  native.  Freights  in  these  coasting  vessels  are  very 
high.  For  instance,  it  is  about  seventy  miles  from  Honolulu  to  this  port.  The  voyage  is  made 
in  from  eighteen  hours  to  three  days,  oftenest  in  twenty-four  hours  and  less.  The  distance  from 
San  Francisco  to  these  islands  is  over  two  thousand  miles  ;  an  average  voyage  is  eighteen  days  ; 
an  average  voyage  from  New  York  and  Boston  to  these  islands  is  over  four  months.  Now  the 
freight  on  goods  from  Honolulu  to  this  place  is  one-half  as  much  as  it  is  from  San  Francisco  to 

to  these  islands,   and  one-third  as  much  as  it  is  from  New  York  or  Boston  to  the  Sandwich 

• 

islands  ;  nor  are  the  expenses  of  running  these  coasting  vessels  high.  Masters  or  skippers 
capable  of  managing  a  vessel  are  readily  obtained  for  from  $50  to  $100  per  month,  and  sailors 
for  from  15  to  25  per  month,  and  they  find  their  own  provisions. 

No.  36.  I  have  obtained  what  information  my  own  observation  and  experience  did  not  furnish, 
in  relation  to  the  matters  before  stated,  from  Mr.  Gilman,  of  the  firm  of  Gilman  &  Smith, 
merchants  of  this  town,  from  Mr.  Hoffmeyer,  of  the  firm  of  Bolles  &  Co.,  merchants  of  this 
town,  and  from  James  W.  Austin,  district  attorney  of  this  island.  In  getting  the  information 
from  these  persons  I  directed  their  attention  particularly  to  the  questions  to  be  answered. 

No.  37.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  books  or  pamphlets  have  recently  been  published  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  on  the  aforesaid  subjects. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  is  on  the  decline  in  this  consulate,  for  the  reason  that  vessels  wanted 
here  can  be  purchased  from  the  United  States  cheaper  than  they  can  be  built  here.  The  amount 
of  shipping  owned  here  is  about  the  same  as  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

No.  39.  No  interest  exists  here  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  American  improvements  in  ship 
building,  nor  can  any  be  promoted.  Vessels  useful,  for  the  trade  can  never  profitably  be  built 
here.  There  are  no  native  shipwrights,  nor  do  the  natives  incline  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  any  mechanical  arts.  They  are  indolent  and  unambitious.  They  are  dull  of  apprehension 
and  careless  of  future  wants.  They  regard  foreigners  as  their  superiors,  and  generally  submit 
with  proper  management  to  their  control.  Foreigners  residing  here,  who  arc  mechanics,  com 
mand  higher  wages  than  can  be  afforded  to  be  given  in  ship  building,  while  such  wages  are 
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cheaper  in  the  United  States.     Again,  ship  timber,  the  growth  of  the  islands,  is  hard  to  he  ob 
tained,  and  is  too  expensive  to  come  in  competition  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

No.  40.  The  information  I  have  given  above  will  apply  to  all  the  islands,  except  the  city  of 
Honolulu,  and  to  that  place  with  the  allowance  that  is  made  for  its  greater  growth  and  prosperity, 
its  greater  improvements  and  capital  invested  in  business,  its  greater  advance  in  civilization  and 
arts;  it  being  not  only  the  metropolis  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  but  controlling  by  its  influence 
on  legislation,  on  trade,  and  on  all  kinds  of  business,  all  other  places  in  the  kingdom  ;  while 
the  entry  of  whale  ships  at  the  port  of  Lahaina  makes  a  favorable  comparison  bet \veen  Lahaina 
and  Honolulu ;  yet,  in  fact,  without  the  business  occasioned  by  the  semi-annual  return  of  the 
whale  ships  to  Lahaina,  this  place  would  be  little  more  than  an  unproductive  Indian  village. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  in  the  way  an  answer  is  required  by  the  question. 
In  almost  any  other  country  an  answer  could  be  readily  given.  Take  away  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  their  foreign  population,  arid  the  country  would  be  of  no  commercial  importance.  The 
vessels  owned  and  registered  here  are  very  small  in  tonnage,  few  in  number ^  and  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  internal  coasting  trade  of  the  islands.  In  1852  there  were  a  few  vessels  regis 
tered  here  which  made  voyages  to  California ;  but  it  is  believed  the  vessels  did  not  exceed  three 
or  four  in  number,  and  but  a  few  trips  each.  Since  that  year  less  vessels,  if  any,  have  made 
the  voyage.  There  is  no  other  foreign  port  to  which  the  Hawaiian  vessels  go.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  from  answering  this  question  by  tabular  forms.  The 
number  of  seamen  employed  in  Hawaiian  vessels  is  believed  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five — nine-tenths  of  whom  are  natives,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  from  Honolulu,  and  the 
other  third  mostly  from  Lahaina  ;  some  are  from  the  island  of  Hawaii.  The  one-tenth  who  are 
not  natives  are  Americans  and  English.  There  is  really  no  foreign  trade  by  Hawaiian  vessels  ; 
therefore  these  seamen  are  employed  in  internal  coasting  trade.  The  first  steam  vessel  employed 
in  these  islands  came  here  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  a  small  steamboat,  built  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
or  owned  and  run  there  in  the  Passamaquoddy  district;  she  was  then  called  the  "  S.  13. 
Wheeler,"  now  the  "  Oakami."  She  has  been  enrolled  as  a  Hawaiian  vessel  since  she  came 
here,  although  she  is  in  part,  as  is  believed,  owned  by  American  citizens.  Her  officer  sand  crew 
are  Americans  ;  she  hails  from  Honolulu,  and  is  engaged  in  internal  coasting  trade. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  the  crew  of  Hawaiian  vessels  (all  under  one  hundred  tons 
burden)  will  average  about  five  men  to  a  vessel.  The  officers  generally  employed  are  Americans. 
The  vessels  are  managed  and  run  in  the  same  manner  as  such  vessels  are  in  the  United  States. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  employed  in  port. 

Nos.  4  and  5.  No. 

No.  6.  No  provision  at  all  is  made  for  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen  in  this  consulate  or 
kingdom  by  Hawaiian  law. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  obtained  for  shipping  in  foreign  vessels  by  persons  we  call  shipping 
masters.  No  forms  are  employed  for  shipping  men  in  native  vessels.  No  shipping  articles  are 
required  or  used.  Shipping  articles  are  required  for  native  seamen  shipped  in  foreign  whale 
ships,  a  form  of  which  I  send  herewith. 

No.  8.  Lahaina  and  other  sailors  of  the  Sandwich  islands  seek  service  in  American  whale 
ships.  It  is  believed  as  many  as  eight  hundred  native  seamen  of  these  islands  are  constantly 
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employed  in  the  whale  fishery  carried  on  by  American  whale  ships.  Hawaiian  law  provides 
that  the  master  shall  give  bond  for  their  return  to  the  islands,  and  that  they  shall  not  be 
shipped  without  the  permission  of  the  government  of  the  island  where  they  are  shipped. 
They  also  compel  the  sailor  to  pay  his  taxes  before  he  ships. 

No.  9.  No. 

No.  10.  No  rations  or  allowances  provided  for  sailors,  Hawaiian  or  other  seamen.  No  parti 
cular  kind  of  provisions  are  allowed  or  provided.  No  ardent  spirits  or  wine  are  allowed  to  be 
sold  or  given  to  a  native,  on  land  or  water.  I  send  a  form  of  shipping  articles.  There  is  no 
law  relative  to  the  forfeiture  of  wages.  The  sailors  are  paid  as  other  sailors  are. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  on  this  subject.  Wages  are  not  usually  advanced  to 
sailors  shipped  in  Hawaiian  vessels.  In  whale  ships  they  always  have  advance  wages. 

No.  12.  There  exists  a  Hawaiian  legal  provision  that  the  master  of  a  foreign  vessel,  on 
shipping  a  native,  shall  give  bond,  with  security,  for  the  return  of  such  native  to  this  kingdom. 
I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  such  bond.  There  exists  no  provision  requiring  the  master  of 
Hawaiian  vessels  to  return  native  sailors. 

No.  13.  There  is  no  system  existing. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Hawaiian  sailors  increases.  The  cause  for  this  increase  is  found  in 
the  increase  of  whaling  ships  touching  at  these  islands,  and  in  the  fact  that  latterly  more  American 
seamen  coming  out  in  whale  ships  are  discharged  here,  thereby  making  the  crews  less,  which 
have  to  be  replenished  by  Sandwich  Island  seamen. 

No.  15.  Native  sailors  are  obtained  from  Honolulu  and  Lahaina  chiefly — some  from  Hilo,  in  the 
Island  of  Hawaii.  The  primary  employments  of  youths  in  these  islands  who  become  sailors  is 
not  worthy  of  remark.  They  spend  their  time  in  idleness  and  ignorance  in  youth  before  they 
ship,  and  in  a  great  measure  pursue  the  same  course  after  they  return  in  maturity. 

No.  16.  There  exists  no  naval  service  in  the  kingdom. 

No.  17.  The  only  exemption  in  favor  of  native  sailors  is  freedom  from  military  duty. 

No.  18.   No. 

No.  19.  Yes. 

No.  20.  The  character  of  Hawaiian  sailors  for  intelligence  is  much  below  mediocrity;  for 
activity,  somewhat  below3  unless  forced  by  authority ;  for  skill,  far  below.  The  officers  in  the 
service  of  Hawaiian  vessels  are  very  little  acquainted  with  navigation,  with  some  exceptions,  where 
American  citizens  hold  such  places. 

No.  21.  There  is  no  particular  system  of  navigation  pursued  here.  There  are  no  books  of 
instruction  or  guide-books  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language  for  sailors.  The  instruments  used 
by  sailors  and  officers  in  pursuing  their  occupation  in  Hawaiian  vessels  are  very  few,  and  the 
most  ordinary  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  are  procured  from  there.  I  feel  incapable  of 
suggesting  any  improvements  in  the  system  of  navigation  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

No.  22.  I  answer  this  question  as  I  answered  question  No.  36  in  Queries  No.  I,  to  which 
answer  I  respectfully  refer. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  or  reports  referred  to  in  this  question  have  ever  been  published 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Hawaiian  vessels  in  my  consulate  in  1852  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  tons,  being  six  small  schooners,  and  these  vessels  were  all  engaged  in  coasting 
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among  the  Sandwich  Islands,  except  two  of  them  made  a  trip  or  two  to  California  with  produce 
of  the  islands.     Lahaina  is  the  only  port  in  my  consulate. 

No.  2.  I  answer  none,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  schooners  named  in  my  last  answer, 
which  went  to  California. 

No.  3.  Same  as  the  last  answer. 

No.  6.  In  1852  there  were  four  Lahaina  vessels  over  20  and  under  50  tons,  two  over  50  and 
under  100  tons.  There  were  no  others. 

No.  7.  There  are  no  Lahaina  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  have  been  none  since 
1852,  when  there  were  two,  as  stated  above  in  answer  to  No.  1  of  these  queries.  The  only 
foreign  trade  carried  on  by  any  Hawaiian  vessels  is  with  California  and  Oregon  ;  but  this 
trade  is  mostly  carried  on  by  vessels  owned  in  the  United  States.  The  produce  of  these  islands 
carried  to  California  and  Oregon  is  sugar,  syrup,  coffee,  hogs,  poultry,  beef  cattle,  potatoes, 
(Irish  and  sweet,)  pumpkins,  fruit, -(such  as  oranges,  pine  apples,  lemons,  and  bananas.)  In 
exchange,  the  islands  receive  lumber,  flour,  and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  except  what 
is  exported  as  above.  The  voyage  from  the  islands  to  California  and  Oregon  is  performed  in 
about  20  days  on  an  average  ;  back  to  the  islands  in  about  17  days.  The  route  is  pretty  direct 
and  perfectly  safe.  No  vessels  have  ever  been  lost  in  performing  it.  The  price  of  freight  is 
$12  per  ton.  The  fare  for  cabin  passengers  is  $70  to  $80. 

No.  8.  The  coasting  domestic  trade  is,  in  general,  merchandise  purchased  at  Honolulu,  and 
carried  to  the  several  islands,  and  in  carrying  the  several  articles  of  produce  from  the  other 
islands  to  Honolulu,  to  be  consumed  and  shipped  there.  There  are  three  principal  ports  of 
trade  in  the  islands,  viz:  Honolulu,  Lahaina,  and  Hilo.  The  voyage  from  Honolulu  to  La 
haina  is  made  by  sail  vessels  usually  in  less  than  24  hours  ;  to  Hilo,  in  three  or  four  days. 
The  coasting  routes  among  the  islands  are  safe  for  vessels. 

No.  9.  The  answer  is  given  in  the  last. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  with  Hawaiian  vessels  only  in  export  and 
import  trade.  There  is,  at  present,  an  effort  making  in  the  Hawaiian  legislature  to  admit 
foreign  vessels  to  participate  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  islands.  It  is  believed  it  will  not  be 
successful. 

No.  11.  There  is  no  such  distinction  as  indicated  in  this  question,  except  the  distinction  in 
favor  of  whale  ships.  These  ships  are  allowed  to  enter  goods  free  of  duty  to  the  amount  of 
$200,  and  an  additional  amount  of  §1,000,  paying  duty  on  them,  but  not  subject  to  tonnage 
dues.  These  ships  are  not  required  to  pay  tonnage  dues  on  transhipment  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
whale  fishery. 

No.  12.  At  the  port  of  Lahaina  the  charges  are  as  follows  :  Tonnage  dues,  15  cents  per  ton  of 
vessels  ;  light  money,  $1  per  vessel ;  boarding  master,  $5  per  vessel ;  clearance,  $1  ;  for  canal, 
(which  is  not  often  used,)  when  used,  $2  ;  permit  to  land  goods,  $1.  There  is  no  pilotage. 
The  boarding  master  performs  this  duty,  if  required,  without  any  extra  charge. 

No.  13.  The  boarding  officer,  who  acts  as  pilot,  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  island 
where  the  port  is.  The  boarding  officer  is  reliable  for  the  duty  of  pilots  at  this  port.  I  send 
herewith  a  printed  abstract  of  Hawaiian  laws  and  regulations  respecting  vessels,  harbor,  and 
customs,  to  which  I  refer  for  answers  to  many  of  your  queries,  and  for  other  matters  of  interest. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  regulations  of  the  kingdom  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  apply  to  all 
the  ports.  The  master  of  a  foreign  vessel,  on  arriving  at  any  port,  shall  give  the  usual 
marine  signal  for  a  boarding  officer  or  pilot,  and  shall  sign  a  certificate  presented  to  him  by 
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the  boarding  officer,  in  substance,  that  no  contagious  disease  prevails  on  board,  or  was  at  the 
last  place  of  anchorage  ;  and  that  no  person  on  board  is  sick  or  has  died  of  any  contagious 
disease.  The  vessel  may  then  enter  the  harbor.  If  this  certificate  is  not  signed,  the  vessel 
shall  remain  at  quarantine  outside,  until  the  health  officer  permits  her  to  enter  ;  and  so  in  case 
any  contagious  disease  is  found  by  the  boarding  officer  to  be  on  board  such  vessel.  The  fees 
regulated  by  law  for  the  port  of  Lahaina  are,  for  a  visit  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  health  and 
take  the  flag  and  abstract  of  laws  on  board,  $1  ;  if  the  boarding  officer  conducts  the  vessel  to 
her  anchorage,  $1  in  addition  ;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  his  services  are  longer  required  on  board, 
$2  per  day.  No  bills  of  health  are  necessary,  the  above  certificate  answers. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  marine  or  other  hospitals  into  which  sick  seamen,  foreign  or  native, 
are  admitted. 

No.  16.  This  question  requires  no  answer,  except  the  answer  last  above  written. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  port  regulations  in  this  consulate  as  to  mooring  vessels  or  tying  at 
wharf ;  only  that  vessels  shall  be  anchored  where  the  harbor  master  directs,  if  he  sees  fit  to 
direct.  There  are  no  wharves  at  this  port,  and  no  wharfage  fee. 

No.  18.  The  law  of  these  islands  provides  that  all  foreigners  coming  here  shall  bring  a  pass 
port  from  some  competent  officer  in  the  country  whence  such  foreigner  shall  have  come,  descrip 
tive  of  his  person,  age,  &c.,  and  properly  authenticated,  so  as  to  be  attested  by  the  diplomatic 
agent,  consul,  or  commercial  agent  here  resident,  and  further,  that  such  foreigner  shall  not 
land  until  he  causes  his  passport  to  be  seen  and  its  genuineness  attested  by  the  consul,  &c. 
He  shall  exhibit  such  passport  to  the  governor,  or  the  collector  of  the  customs,  before  landing 
his  baggage.  These  provisions  of  law  are  not  all  practically  observed.  There  is  no  obstruc 
tion  to  the  landing  of  alien  passengers  or  to  their  remaining  on  the  island  in  business.  They 
must,  however,  get  a  permit  to  land  baggage  from  the  collector  of  customs.  Persons  (aliens) 
who  have  not  a  passport  are  liable  to  be  arrested.  This  provision  is  enforced  against  foreign 
seamen.  They  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  permit  to  remain  on  shore  from  the  harbor  master,  after 
they  are  discharged  from  the  vessel.  There  is  no  particularity  in  examining  baggage,  when 
there  are  no  suspicions  existing  of  fraud.  For  the  permit  of  the  harbor  master  the  sailor  pays 
one  dollar. 

No.  19.  There  is  no  charge  for  drayage  ;  storage  is  3  cents  per  barrel  per  month. 

No.  20.  No  engines  or  steam  vessels  are  used  here. 

No.  21.  None. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  in  this  consulate  remains  without  increasing 
or  diminishing. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  this  port  remains  without 
material  decrease  or  increase. 

No.  24.  I  know  of  no  means  which  are  not  now  used. 

No.  25.  It  is  believed  nothing. 

No.  26.  It  is  believed  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  send  here  now  all  the  goods  which 
our  market  requires. 

No.  27.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  government  of  this  kingdom  can  be  induced 
to  let  foreign  vessels  participate  in  the  domestic  and  internal  trade  of  the  islands.  The  ques 
tion  is  now  agitated  in  the  Hawaiian  legislature;  my  opinion  is  it  will  not  be  permitted. 

No.  28.  The  boats  used  by  Lahaina  vessels  are  all  American  built,  the  number,  size,  and 
description  of  such  boats  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.     The  cost  of  these  boats  varies 
61  P 
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here  very  much.     It  is  understood,  however,  that  a  large  profit  is  made  on  them  to  the  importer 
from  the  United  States. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  mail  packets,  or  lines  of  steamers,  or  sail  vessels  from  this  port  to  any 
foreign  port  ;  I  have  ahove  described  all  the  vessels  in  this  consulate. 

No.  30.  No  insurance  is  effected  here  on  any  class  of  vessels.  There  are  no  insurance  offices 
in  the  kingdom. 

No.  31.     There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  existing  upon  this  subject. 

No.  32.  I  answer  this  question  as  I  answered  question  No.  36,  in  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  33.  It  is  believed  that  no  books,  pamplets,  or  reports  have  been  made  or  published  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  upon  the  above  named  subjects. 

No.  34.  I  am  not  able  to  state  any  facts  which  will  materially  add  to,  diminish,  or  alter  the 
foregoing. 

HILO. 

THOMAS  MILLER,  Consul. 

MAY  25,  1854. 

In  conformity  with  your  circular  dated  October  8,  1853,  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  the 
accompanying  queries,  being  so  soon  as  I  could  procure  the  necessary  information. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  "building,  &c. 

In  reply  to  all  the  queries  under  this  head,  from  Nos.  1  to  40  inclusive,  except  Nos.  5,  24,  25, 
35,  and  36,  I  have  to  state  that  no  vessels  are  built  in  this  consulate  or  at  any  .port  of  these 
islands  ;  repairs  of  vessels  are  generally  made  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  occasionally  at  this  port  at 
private  yards  ;  there  are  no  public  ship  building  yards. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Hawaiians,  simply  by  change  of  flag, 
which  is  done  on  application  to  the  collector  general,  and  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of 
the  consul  of  the  foreign  state. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  generally  foreigners,  Americans  or  English, 
principally  Americans. 

No.  25.  Wages  of  shipwrights  are  from  $4  to  $5  per  diem  ;  they  are  persons  who  reside  in 
the  islands,  generally  men  who  have  been  discharged  or  deserted  from  whalers. 

No.  35.  There  would  be  no  sale  for  American  vessels  in  this  consulate  at  present,  occasionally 
a  small  schooner  for  the  coasting  trade  might  be  sold.  The  vessels  employed  in  the  Hawaiian 
coasting  trade  are  principally  American  built  and  owned  by  Hawaiian  subjects,  native  or 
naturalized. 

No.  36.  I  have  obtained  the  above  information  from  the  collectors,  merchants,  shipwrights, 
and  from  my  own  observation. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

Nos.  1  and  2.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from  the  collector  general  or  any  other 
source  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  Hawaiian  merchant  service,  what  number  of  natives  and 
what  foreign.  I  know  that  the  crews  are  generally  native  Hawaiians  and  the  officers  Americans, 
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but  the  greater  number  of  native  seamen  are  employed  in  American  whalers  on  certain  conditions, 
which  will  be  stated  below.  I  am,  likewise,  unable  to  state  the  number  of  seamen  in  the 
coasting  trade,  except  that  the  coasters  have  usually  from  6  to  8  men  each,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  green  hands.  These  islands  having  no  navigable  rivers,  there  are,  consequently,  no  sailors 
employed  in  the  internal  trade. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  usually  employed  for  vessels  going  into  or  out  of  port  merely. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  not  usually  employed  for  foreign  voyages,  the  vessels  being  com 
manded  by  foreigners. 

No.  5.  There  is  no  distinct  code  of  laws  or  regulations  respecting  seamen  in  the  merchant 
service,  except  what  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Hawaiian  statutes. 

No.  6.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen,  within  this  consulate. 
The  consul  not  being  allowed  by  the  Hawaiian  laws  to  discharge  foreign  seamen  at  Hilo,  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  them  should  they  be  sick,  which  circumstance  has  given  rise  to 
much  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  ship  masters  resorting  to  this  port. 

No.  7.  Sailors,  native,  for  foreign  vessels  are  generally  obtained  or  shipped  by  application  to 
the  governor  of  the  several  islands,  the  masters  of  the  ships  giving  bond  and  security  in  the 
penalty  of  $1,000  to  return  them  within  a  specified  time,  generally  in  one  year,  or  at  the 
termination  of  the  cruise  or  season  on  the  northwest  coast  or  elsewhere.  For  your  informa 
tion  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  Hawaiian  shipping  articles,  marked  A. 

No.  8.  Hawaiian  sailors  do  seek  foreign  service;  generally  service  on  board  of  our  whaling 
ships ;  it  is  not  discouraged  by  law. 

No.  9.  The  answer  to  No.  8  will  apply  to  this  query. 

No.  1C.  There  is  no  particular  form  of  rations  prescribed  for  Hawaiian  merchant  service. 
The  provisions  which  they  prefer  and  which  are  served  out,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  are 
"poi"  and  fish.  The  "poi"  is  made  of  a  root  called  "kalo,"  and  is  the  staple  article  of  pro 
duction  as  well  as  food  with  the  natives  of  these  islands.  Of  course,  when  employed  in  foreign 
vessels  they  have  the  same  allowance  as  foreigners.  Spirits  or  wine  rations  are  not  allowed  in 
Hawaiian  vessels,  but  positively  forbidden  by  law. — (See  form  of  Hawaiian  shipping  articles, 
marked  A.)  Wages  are  forfeited  for  desertion.  In  merchant  vessels  sailors  are  paid  so  much 
by  the  month  ;  in  whalers  they  have  generally  an  advance  in  money,  clothes,  &c.,  and  a  certain 
share  or  lay  of  the  oil  and  bone  which  may  be  obtained  during  the  term  of  their  employment. 

No.  11.  Hawaiian  sailors,  when  in  foreign  vessels,  come  under  the  law  of  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  provision  as  to  medicines  as  others. 
Advances  are  made  to  them  when  shipped,  according  to  their  skill  and  experience — say  from 
$20  to  $40. 

No.  12.  In  answer  to  this  query  I  refer  to  my  reply  No.  7,  and  the  shipping  articles 
marked  A. 

No.  13.  There  is  no  system  of  discipline  and  punishments  in  Hawaiian  merchant  vessels 
prescribed  by  law.  The  masters  of  such  vessels,  being  foreigners,  generally  pursue  the  system 
which  prevails  in  their  own  service. 

No.  14.  More  than  8,000  deaths  having  occurred  in  these  islands  during  the  year  1853,  prin 
cipally  from  small-pox,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  number  of  native  sailors  has  decreased. 

No.  15.  The  Hawaiian  statute  prohibits  the  shipping  of  native  sailors  for  foreign  vessels, 
except  at  the  ports  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina ;  but  the  fact  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  native 
sailors  shipped  on  board  foreign  vessels  belong  to  this  island,  Hawaii ;  they  either  go  in 
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native  craft  to  the  former  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping,  or  are  taken  on  board  whaling 
vessels  at  Hilo,  and  carried  to  one  of  those  ports  to  be  shipped  in  the  manner  prescribed,  (see 
answer  No.  7  ;)  they  are  there  shipped  by  the  harbor  master,  permission  first  being  obtained 
from  the  governor,  and  also  shipped  before  the  foreign  consul,  and  their  names  annexed  to  the 
foreign  shipping  articles  by  him.  They  receive  their  advances  in  money  here,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  they  desert  before  shipping,  or  refuse  to  comply  with  their  engagements, 
and  thus  the  owners  loose  the  amount  advanced.  This  prohibition  to  ship  natives  at  this  port, 
as  I  have  heretofore  informed  the  department,  is  considered  by  the  masters  of  whalers  as  a 
great  inconvenience  and  grievance,  subjecting  them  to  additional  expense  and  loss  of  time. 
The  primary  employment  of  youths  who  become  sailors  has  been  probably  working  a  few  days 
in  a  month  on  a  kalo  patch,  riding  horses,  or  idling  about  the  streets  and  in  the  stores,  swim 
ming,  of  -which  they  are  fond,  and  at  which  they  excel,  or  fishing  in  their  canoes  within  the 
bay  and  reefs.  There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  operation  in  the  Hawaiian  merchant  service. 
The  pilots  at  the  several  ports  of  these  islands  are  foreigners,  principally  Americans;  they  have 
no  apprentices.  They  are  required  to  become  Hawaiian  subjects  by  taking  the  oath  of  alle 
giance  to  the  government  before  acting  as  pilots. 

No.  16.  There  is  no  naval  service  in  this  government ;  there  is  no  navy,  not  a  single  armed 
vessel  of  any  description. 

No.  17.  Sailors,  whilst  actually  employed  as  such,  are  exempt  from  civil  or  military  duties 
and  taxes. 

No.  18.  There  is  no  naval  service,  consequently  no  conscription  or  impressment  of  merchant 
seamen. 

No.  19.  In  the  Hawaiian  merchant  service  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  alien  and 
native  sailors. 

No.  20.  The  Hawaiian  sailors  engaged  in  our  whaling  vessels  are  found  to  be  useful  in  boats, 
and  on  account  of  their  expertness  in  swimming,  particularly  landing  when  there  is  much  surf; 
they  are  obedient,  and  some  of  them  become  good  sailors,  and  reach  the  grade  of  boat  steerers 
and  3d  or  4th  mates  ;  they  very  rarely  acquire  the  science  of  navigation  or  use  of  instruments. 

No.  21.  Hawaiian  merchant  sailors  have  no  theory  or  system  of  navigation,  except  the  com 
pass  ;  have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  and  therefore  have  never  the 
command  of  any  class  of  vessels  other  than  that  of  coasters. 

No.  22.  I  have  obtained  the  above  information  from  the  collectors,  harbor  masters,  pilots, 
and  principally  from  my  own  experience  and  observation. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1  to  7.  In  reply  to  these  queries,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  reports 
of  the  collector  general  of  the  customs  for  the  years  1852  and  1853,  marked  B  and  C,  giving 
the  names,  class,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  under  the  Hawaiian  flag,  January  1,  1853,  mostly  in 
the  coasting  trade,  and  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade,  1853  ;  also  national  vessels  at  Honolulu 
and  other  ports,  merchant  vessels  at  the  ports  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  whalers,  during 
the  years  1852  and  1853,  with  statistics  of  exports  and  imports.  There  are  no  vessels  properly 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Hilo.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  exports  from  Honolulu  and  Oahu 
appear  much  greater  than  those  of  all  the  other  islands  together,  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  the  articles  exported  thence  are  the  produce  of  Oahu ;  on  the  contrary,  that  island 
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produces  neither  sugar  nor  coffee,  nor  anything  else  for  export,  except  a  few  supplies  in  the 
way  of  vegetables,  &c.,  for  merchant  and  whaling  vessels.  The  productions  of  Hawaii,  for 
instance,  generally  find  a  market  at  Honolulu,  are  not  noted  at  the  custom-house,  and,  there 
fore,  do  not  appear  in  the  statement  of  exports  from  this  island  ;  and  the  same  with  the  other 
islands.  Hawaii  produces  sugar,  coffee,  and  potatoes  ;  Maui,  sugar  and  potatoes  ;  Kauai, 
sugar  and  coffee  ;  all,  or  a  greater  part,  of  which  articles  of  export  appear  as  exports  from 
Honolulu. 

No.  8.  The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  several  islands  of  the  group,  principally 
in  small  sailing  vessels,  and  one  steamer,  the  "  Okamai,"  of  133  tons,  under  the  Hawaiian 
flag,  but  owned  by  Americans.  These  vessels  are  employed  in  conveying  the  productions  of 
this  and  the  other  islands  to  Honolulu,  bringing  goods  in  return,  and  carrying  many  passen 
gers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  natives. 

No.  9.  Having  no  navigable  rivers,  there  is  no  internal  trade. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  in  every  kind  of  trade  except  the  coasting 
trade.  I  refer  you  to  article  5th  of  our  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  government,  made  in  Decem 
ber,  1849. 

No.  11.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  that  there  are  any  distinctions  in  the  matter  referred  to; 
it  is  believed  there  are  none. 

Nos.  12,  13,  and  14.  In  answer  to  these  queries,  I  enclose  an  abstract  of  Hawaiian  laws  and 
regulations  respecting  vessels,  harbors,  and  customs,  marked  D.  The  pilots  at  the  several 
ports  of  these  islands  are  naturalized  foreigners,  generally  Americans  ;•  they  are  licensed  by 
the  government,  and  give  bond  and  sureties  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty.  They 
are  skilful,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  safety.  Vessels  coming  from  a  foreign  port  are  not 
required  to  produce  bills  of  health,  but  the  captain  must  sign  the  health  certificate  presented 
by  the  pilot. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  marine  or  other  hospitals  at  this  port.  There  is  a  hospital  at  Hono 
lulu  and  one  at  Lahaina  for  the  admission  of  sick  American  seamen,  subject  to  the  regulations 
and  instructions  from  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  to  the  several  consuls  at  those 
ports. 

No.  16.  Answered  above. 

Nos.  17  and  18.  In  reply,  see  document  marked  D. 

No.  19.  The  usual  charge  for  storage  at  ih'u  port  is  3  cents  per  barrel. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  There  are  no  steam  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Hilo. 

No.  22.  The  commerce  of  this  consulate  is  increasing  ;  it  is  carried  on  principally  with 
whalers,  who  come  here  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  cruise  and  pay  in  bills  on  their  owners  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  cotton  goods  furnished  for  trade,  to  the  amount  allowed  by  the  treaty.  It 
may  be  seen,  by  the  semi-annual  returns  of  vessels,  that  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  Americans. 
During  the  last  spring  there  were  49  arrivals  at  this  port,  viz  :  45  American  whalers,  2 
French  whalers,  and  2  American  merchant  brigs. 

No.  23.  I  apprehend  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  ports  in  this  consulate 
will  decrease,  unless  the  restrictions  in  regard  to  shipping  native  seamen  and  discharging 
foreign  seamen  be  removed,  (a)  Without  the  whaling  fleet,  the  commerce  of  these  islands 
would  be  insignificant,  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  this  government  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  owners  and  masters  of  that  fleet,  lest  they  should  seek  other  recruiting  stations 

(a)  These  restrictions  are  now,  it  is  believed,  entirely  removed.  See  "Annual  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Foreign 
Commerce"  for  1856,  page  199. 
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not  subject,  to  such  annoyances.  But  for  this  inconvenience  of  not  being  allowed  to  discharge 
their  men  shipped  for  the  season,  and  to  ship  natives,  the  whalers  prefer  resorting  to  the  port 
of  Hilo,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbor,  superior  water,  and  because  they  have  less  trouble 
with  their  men,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  This  harbor  is  the 
only  one  in  these  islands  safe  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
admit  a  first  class  frigate  or  line-of-battle  ship.  Lahaina  is  an  open  roadstead,  where  vessels 
cannot  lie  in  a  strong  southwest  wind,  and  the  outer  harbor  of  Honolulu  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection. 

No.  24.  Should  the  restrictions  relative  to  shipping  and  discharging  seamen  not  be  removed, 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  our  government  (having  in  view  the  interests  of 
our  whaling  fleet  and  our  commerce  generally)  communicating  with  the  Hawaiian  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  restriction  in  question  removed,  and  effecting  a  modification  of  that 
article  of  the  treaty  in  relation  to  the  discharge  of  seamen,  so  that  the  port  of  Hilo  may  be 
placed  in  all  respects  on  the  footing  with  Lahaina  and  Honolulu,  and  the  consul  be  permitted  to 
perform  the  duties  required  of  him  by  the  acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  discharging 
seamen,  &c. 

No.  25.  The  merchants  of  Hilo,  at  present,  send  their  produce  generally  to  Honolulu  for  a 
market ;  the  exports  direct  to  the  United  States  are  consequently  email. 

No.  26.  Domestic  cottons  and  prints  are  in  demand  with  the  natives  ;  a  supply  is  annually 
furnished  by  the  whale  ships,  or  else  is  obtained  from  Honolulu. 

No.  27.  There  is  no  carrying  trade  which  American  vessels  may  not  participate  in,,  the 
coasting  trade  excepted. 

Nos.  28  and  29.  Hawaiian  merchant  vessels  are  usually  American  built,  and  fitted  with 
American  boats.  There  are  no  packets  or  mail  lines  of  steamers  in  this  consulate  to  foreign 
ports  or  along  the  coast. 

No.  30.  No  insurance  of  vessels  can  be  effected  in  this  consulate.  There  is  an  agent  for  that 
purpose  at  Honolulu. 

No.  31.  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject. 

No.  32.  I  have  obtained  the  above  information  from  statistical  documents  enclosed  herewith, 
and  from  personal  experience  and  observation. 

No.  33.  I  have  been  informed  by  our  commissioner,  Mr.  Gregg,  that  the  subject  of  this 
query  having  been  referred  to  him,  he  has  attended  to  it.  I  enclose  herewith  an  interesting 
report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  the  Hawaiian  legislature,  (marked  E,)  accompa 
nied  by  the  census  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  for  1853  ;  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  popu 
lation  of  this  island  (Hawaii)  amounts  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
group.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  understood  that  a  bill  has  passed  the  legislature  abol 
ishing  tonnage  duties,  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  opening  the  coasting  trade  to  foreign 
vessels  on  payment  of  a  monthly  license,  and  that  the  Hilo  port  bill  had  been  finally  laid  on 
the  table. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

TAHITI. 

WILLIAM  H.  KELLY,  Consul. 

JUNE  30,  1854. 

I  had  the  honor  to  receive,  per  Chilian  schooner  "  Perla,"  on  the  1st  instant,  via  San  Fran 
cisco  and  the  Hawaiian  islands,  your  circular  of  the  8th  October,  1853,  propounding  three 
series  of  questions  which  you  desired  to  have  answered  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August  proximo. 
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The  very  short  time  allowed  me  for  that  purpose,  and  the  very  extensive  field  of  inquiry,  have 
left  me  but  little  leisure  to  comply  with  your  request  so  thoroughly  as  I  could  wish. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

• 

ISTo.  1.  The  admeasurement  of  vessels  in  the  islands  comprising  this  protectorate  is  ascertained 
as  in  France,  according  to  circular  of  December  5,  1837,  issued  at  Paris  by  the  collector  general 
of  customs,  and  the  royal  ordinance  of  November  18,  1837,  relative  to  sailing  vessels.  They 
will  be  found  in  the  French  bulletin  of  the  laws.  Ship  builders  in  this  consulate  do  not  deviate 
from  these. 

No.  2.  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  printed  copy  of  an  "Acte  de  Francisation  des 
Batiments  du  Commerce  Francais,"  which  will  exhibit  the  form  of  French  enrollment  of  vessels 
within  this  protectorate.  They  are  granted  in  pursuance  of  a  French  decree,  October  28,  1798. 

No.  3.  The  transfer  of  vessels  within  this  protectorate  is  regulated  by  a  local  arrete,  dated 
January  24,  1848,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  printed  copy.  The  17th  article  of 
that  law  is  particularly  apposite  to  this  query.  There  is  no  prescribed  form  of  transfer. 

No.  4.  Foreigners,  without  distinction  of  nation,  are  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Tahitian 
built  vessels  in  the  several  trades  alluded  to  upon  the  same  terms  as  nations  of  this  protectorate, 
which  terms  are  regulated  by  arrete  129,  January  24,  1848. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Tahitians.  There  is  no  difference 
in  this  respect  between  natives  and  foreigners,  and  the  same  rules  and  forms  are  applicable  to  all. 

No.  6.  It  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  a  tabular  statement  furnished  me  by  the  collector 
of  customs  for  this  port,  a  copy  of  which,  C,  accompanies  these  answers,  as  full  a  statement  of 
the  vessels  and  their  different  classes,  owned  within  this  consulate  during  the  year  1852,  as  I 
am  able  to  obtain  ;  likewise  where  built.  Only  one  of  them  was  constructed  within  this 
protectorate. 

No.  7.  There  are  but  three  kinds  of  wood  suitable  for  ship  building  purposes  indigenous  to 
these  islands  :  the  "tamanu,"  the  "burau,"  and  the  "aito."  These,  though  not  very  plentiful, 
are  common  to  the  group.  Timber,  mostly  pine,  is,  however,  imported  from  Oregon,  the  coast 
of  Chili,  and  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  in  American,  English,  French,  Chilian,  and  other 
vessels.  There  is  no  importation  duty  upon  this  commodity.  When  purchased  of  the  govern 
ment,  boards  of  ordinary  thickness  are  worth  from  7  to  8  cents  per  foot,  and  the  price  fluctuates 
in  our  commerce  when  obtained  from  private  individuals. 

No.  8.  The  kinds  of  timber  generally  used  for  masts  and  spars  in  this  consulate  are  pine 
and  spruce.  These  are  imported,  as  stated  in  answer  No  7. 

No.  9.  The  same  fastenings  are  employed  here  as  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  imported. 
Their  prices  fluctuate. 

No.  10.  The  sheathing  employed  is  "burau,"  but  over  this  sheathing  Muntz's  metal  is 
usually  placed,  sometimes  copper  or  zinc.  These  are  imported,  and  their  prices  vary  with 
demand. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  means  adopted  or  used  within  this  consulate  for  the  seasoning  or  preserva 
tion  of  ship  timber  which  are  not  employed  in  the  United  States. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber  within  this  consulate. 
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No.  13.  There  are  no  private  depositories  of  ship  timber  in  this  consulate. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  here  for  caulking  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States. 
Tney  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  England,  and  France.  Their  cost  depends  upon 
the  demand. 

No.  15.  The  standing  and  running  rigging  used  here  does  not  differ  from  that  used  in  the 
United  States. 

No.  16.  The  materials  used  for  sails  do  not  differ  from  those  used  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  imported. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  peculiarities  of  rig  in  Tahitian  vessels. 

No.  18.  The  anchors  and  cables,  tackle,  blocks,  &c.,  in  use  here,  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  imported. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  Tahitian  vessels  as  to  shape  of  rudders,  &c.,  nor  as  to  the 
mode  of  steering. 

No.  20.  Being  built  mostly  in  France,  England,  the  United  States,  and  other  ship  building 
countries,  Tahitian  vessels  do  not  differ  from  these  in  what  concerns  safety,  &c. 

No.  21.  In  respect  to  speed,  they  do  not  differ  from  the  vessels  of  other  countries. 

No.  22.  In  respect  to  carrying  freight,  they  do  not  differ  from  the  vessels  of  other  countries. 

No.  23.  They  have  been  known  to  last  nine  years  without  repairs. 

No,  24.  Our  shipwrights  are  generally  foreigners — French,  American,  and  English.  There 
are,  however,  many  good  carpenters  among  the  natives  sufficiently  skilful  to  construct  their 
small  coasting  vessels. 

No.  25.  Shipwrights  and  carpenters  are  generally  obtained  by  the  day.  Their  current  wages 
are  $3  50  per  day. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  ship  building  yards,  public  or  private,  in  this  consulate. 

No.  2*7.  There  are  both  public  and  private  docks  for  the  repairs  of  vessels  in  this  consulate. 
The  government  lias  prepared  at  considerable  costs  two  such  docks,  at  which  eight  vessels  can 
be  hove  down  at  a  time  ;  and  several  others  have  been  prepared  by  private  individuals,  who  are 
not  debarred  from  such  enterprises.  The  prices  of  using  the  government  docks  are  regulated 
by  arrete.  No.  34,  of  the  19th  of  May,  1851,  and  by  the  ordinances  published  in  bulletin  No. 
65,  of  the  1st  of  May,  1853,  copies  of  which  are  transmitted.  The  prices  of  the  private  docks 
vary,  and  depend  upon  private  agreement. 

No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  use  those  docks,  and  the  government  feels  highly 
interested  in  promoting  their  use. 

No.  29.  The  protectorate  government  has  constructed  a  patent  slip  of  superior  formation 
which  has  been  in  use  here  ever  since  March,  1852,  by  vessels  of  all  nations.  Many  American 
vessels  have  availed  themselves  of  it  for  repairs.  It  is  at  present  able  to  take  up  a  vessel  of  350 
tons  burden,  but  the  government  is  expending  much  labor  and  money  with  the  view  of  enabling 
it  to  take  up  vessels  of  six  hundred  tons.  The  locality  for  this  purpose  is  of  excellent  adaptation. 
It  is  called  Farente,  and  is  situated  at  the  northeast  point  of  the  harbor  ;  our  whalers  are  greatly 
attracted  by  these  facilities. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  stocks  for  ship  building  purposes  in  this  consulate;  they  are  launched 
from  the  patent  slip  in  the  usual  mode. 

No.  31.  There  are  no  machines,  tools,  or  implements,  used  in  the  building  or  repairs  of  vessels 
here  not  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
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No.  32.  All  kinds  of  materials  and  articles  used  in  ship  building  in  the  United  States  would 
probably  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  in  this  consulate ;  spar  lumber  is  particularly  needed. 

No.  33.  There  are  no  materials  or  articles  used  here  for  ship  building  that  could  be  advan 
tageously  taken  to  the  United  States  for  sale. 

No.  34.  Vessels  are  not  constructed  within  this  consulate. 

No.  35.  The  class  of  vessels  most  readily  purchased  here  are  fore-and-aft  schooners  and  her 
maphrodite  brigs,  of  from  80  to  200  tons  burden,  clipper  built,  used  in  the  transportation  of 
oranges  and  other  like  produce  to  the  markets  of  California,  Australia,  and  Valparaiso  ;  also  in 
procuring  pearl  shell,  cocoa-nut  oil,  &c.,  from  the  adjacent  islands. 

No.  36.  I  have  obtained  the  information  given  in  the  foregoing  answers  from  my  own  ex 
perience,  as  a  resident  consul  here  since  1846,  engaged  in  commercial  affairs,  local  and  foreign  ; 
from  the  local  acts  or  arretes  of  the  government  and  from  Monsieur  Sanzey,  collector  of  the  port 
of  Papeete. 

No.  3*7.  I  herewith  transmit,  in  pamphlet  form,  a  complete  series  of  all  the  local  laws  or 
arretes  issued  by  this  protectorate  government,  as  furnished  from  time  to  time  gratuitously  for 
the  use  of  this  consulate.  I  have  promise  of  being  able  to  replace  them  at  the  cost  of  one  franc 
per  pamphlet.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mark  by  roman  capitals  such  of  them  as  have  been 
herein  particularly  referred  to. 

No.  38.  Shipping  is  on  the  increase,  because  of  our  very  central  position  in  the  southern  Pacific, 
Tahiti  being  nearly  equidistant  between  California,  Australia,  Valparaiso,  and  Panama ;  our 
principal  port,  Papiete,  furnishing  one  of  the  best  possible  harbors,  and  being  resorted  to  yearly, 
from  December  to  March,  by  numerous  whalers  for  repairs  and  refreshments.  The  line  of  steam 
transit,  should  one  be  established  between  Panama  and  Sydney,  must  necessarily  make  this  its 
entrepot,  and  for  all  these  causes  considerable  increase  is  anticipated.  In  compliance  with  the 
request  of  J.  W.  Kaymond,  esq.,  agent  for  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  New  York, 
I  addressed  an  official  communication  to  Messrs.  J.  Howard  &  Son,  under  date  1st  June  ultimo, 
copy  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  bark  "Esther  Frances"  on 
the  10th,  via  San  Francisco,  and  I  would  respectfully  refer  to  it  as  containing  in  some  detail  my 
views  of  our  commercial  and  other  advantages. 

No.  39.  Ship  building  does  not  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  industry  suited  to  these  islands,  and 
hence  American  improvements  would  be  of  little  avail  here. 

No.  40.  I  have  the  honor,  as  in  reply  to  query  No.  38,  to  repeat  my  reference  to  the  letter 
therein  alluded  to,  for  such  like  and  further  information  as  is  required. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  No  record  has  ever  been  kept  in  any  department  of  the  protectorate  government  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  Tahitian  merchant  service ;  for  this  reason  I  am  unable 
to  give  the  information  required. 

No.  2.  The  shipping  laws  and  regulations  of  France  25th  October,  1*795,  (3  Brumaire,  an.  4,) 
have  been  adopted  for  this  quasi  colony,  and  the  proportion  of  crews  is  regulated  by  it ;  I  am 
unable  to  obtain  copy. 

No.  3.  There  are  three  pilots  for  our  principal  port,  Papiete,  whose  duties  are  defined  by 
arrute  of  the  10th  September,  1852,  copy  of  -which  is  herewith  transmitted. 
62  P 
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No.  4.  Our  few  vessels  belonging  to  co-owners,  some  one  of  the  proprietors  generally  under 
takes  this  duty. 

No.  5.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  France  respecting  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  govern 
in  this  jurisdiction ;  I  am  unable  to  obtain  copies. 

No.  6.  There  is  a  marine  hospital,  instituted  by  the  French  government,  and  regulated  after 
the  manner  of  like  hospitals,  in  France,  into  which  foreigners  may  be  admitted  pursuant  to  local 
arrete  of  the  30th  April,  1854.  The  charge  made  per  day  is  ten  francs ;  besides  this  there  is  a 
private  hospital  for  seamen,  instituted  and  superintended  by  Dr.  Francis  Johnston,  into  which 
British  and  American  seamen  are  admitted  at  $2  per  day.  The  former  is  well  attended  by 
skillful  French  physicians  and  surgeons,  being  specially  intended  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
disabled  mariners  and  soldiers  in  the  French  service.  The  latter  hospital  has  the  personal  care 
of  its  founder,  Dr.  Johnston,  whose  skill  and  attainments  have  been  beneficially  experienced 
for  several  years. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  generally  obtained  and  shipped  here  in  the  different  modes  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  England  and  the  United  States,  when  intended  to  serve  on  board  their  vessels,  or 
those  of  the  protectorate.  The  laws  of  France  on  this  subject  have  been  rendered  applicable  to 
Tahiti  and  its  dependencies. 

No.  8.  Tahitian  seamen  are  free  to  engage  in  any  foreign  service.  They  frequently  engage 
on  board  American  whale  ships,  and  are  in  much  request  for  that  particular  service. 

No.  0.  They  are  frequently  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  Tahitian  ports. 

No.  10.  The  rations  and  allowances  to  Tahitian  sailors  are  provided  for  by  local  arrete  of  the 
14th  October,  1848,  and  by  the  laws  of  France  upon  this  subject.  The  method  of  shipment  is 
also  provided  by  those  laws.  I  am  unable  to  obtain  copy  of  what  are  called  "shipping  articles." 
The  "Decret  disciplinaire  et  penal  de  la  marine  marchande"  of  the  24th  March,  1852,  regulate 
the  punishments  and  forfeitures  of  French  mariners,  and  is  applicable  here. 

No.  11.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine,  outfit  of  clothing,  &c.,  of  sailors  by  the 
French  arrete  of  14th  October,  1848,  published  at  Paris. 

No.  12.  There  is  no  provision  made  by  law  for  the  return  of  Tahitian  seamen  from  foreign 
voyages. 

No.  13.  The  discipline  and  punishment  for  offences  in  the  Tahitian  merchant  service  are 
regulated  by  the  "Ducret  disciplinaire  et  penal  de  la  marine  marchande"  24th  March,  1852. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Tahitian  sailors  augments  by  reason  of  the  present  increase  of 
commerce. 

No.  15.  Native  sailors  are  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  protectorate  islands,  and  others 
adjacent,  within  this  consulate.  There  is  no  apprenticeship  necessary,  nor  is  there  any  system 
of  training  for  youths.  The  pilots  are  foreigners,  employed  on  account  of  their  experience  and 
superior  skill. 

No.  10.  Natives  when  enlisted  in  the  French  naval  service  are  paid  as  French  naval  seamen 
of  the  last'class,  viz:  24  francs  per  month.  In  the  French  merchant  service  they  are  paid  from 
$9  to  $10  per  month. 

No.  17.  Native  Tahitians  are  in  general  not  taxed  at  all,  ad  capita ;  their  occupation  is  taxed, 
and  in  this  they  are  liable  to  the  same  impost  at  sea  as  other  French  mariners,  viz :  throe  per 
cent,  for  the  benefit  of  sick  mariners. 

No.  18.  Tahitian  merchant  seamen  are  neither  subject  to  conscription  nor  impressment  in  the 
French  naval  service. 
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No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  Tahitian  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  native 
sailors. 

No.  20.  Tahitians  are  generally  much  esteemed  for  their  efficiency  as  sailors,  and  particularly 
so  in  the  whaling  service,  for  which  they  are  much  sought  after.  The  officers  employed  in  the 
Tahitian  merchant  service  are  usually  foreigners,  and  possessed  of  ordinary  nautical  skill  and 
knowledge. 

No.  21.  There  is  no  system  of  navigation  peculiar  to  this  protectorate  or  to  the  islands  com 
prising  this  consulate. 

No.  22.  I  have  obtained  the  information  given  in  the  foregoing  answers  from  my  own 
experience  as  a  resident  consul  here  since  1846,  engaged  in  commercial  affairs,  local  and  foreign  ; 
from  the  local  acts  or  arretes  of  the  government  and  from  Monsieur  Sanzey,  collector  of  the  port 
of  Papiete,  Tahiti. 

No.  24.  I  herewith  transmit,  in  pamphlet  form,  a  complete  series  of  all  the  local  laws  or  arretes 
issued  by  this  protectorate  government. 

QUERIES  Ko.  III. 

.V 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Tahitian  vessels  in  this  consulate,  whether  pertaining  to 
the  foreign  trade,  the  coasting  trade,  or  the  internal  trade,  is  set  forth  in  the  custom-house 
exhibit  of  vessels  herewith  transmitted,  marked  C. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  The  number  of  Tahitian  vessels,  and  their  tonnage,  entered  and  cleared  at  this 
port  in  the  year  ]852,  will  in  like  manner  be  seen  by  reference  to  custom-house  exhibit, 
marked  C. 

No.  4.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  entered  at  this  port  during 
the  year  1852  was  36  vessels,  measuring  5,568  tons,  as  shown  in  custom-house  exhibit  herewith 
trasmitted,  marked  A,  which  corresponds  with  the  statistics  of  this  consulate  for  the  same  year. 

No.  5.  The  number  of  vessels  of  other  foreign  countries  besides  the  United  States,  entered 
at  this  port  during  the  year  1852  was  141,  measuring  12,817. 

No.  6.  The  custom-house  exhibit,  marked  C,  will  show  the  proportion  and  number  of  Tahi 
tian  vessels  of  the  given  tonnage  required  by  this  query. 

No.  7.  For  the  chief  foreign  trade  of  Tahitian  vessels  refer  to  custom-house  exhibit  herewith 
sent,  marked  C.  The  price  of  freight  and  of  charter  are  in  no  way  regulated  by  fixed  law  or 
usage,  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  contracting  party. 

No.  8.  Our  coasting  trade  is  chiefly  inter-island,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  vessels  specified  in 
custom-house  exhibit  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Papiete,  herewith  tramitted,  marked  C. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade  by  water. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  byarrete  No.  41,  of  the  5th  of  December,  1851,  to  parti 
cipate  in  the  commerce  of  oranges  without  hindrance.  They  participate,  however,  with  pro 
tectorate  and  French  vessels  in  the  exportation  of  pearl  shell,  arrow  root,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
other  native  produce,  to  foreign  ports,  without  export  duty. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  distinctions  made  as  to  any  foreign  countries,  or  as  to  any  foreign  or 
domestic  ports,  with  respect  to  entering  or  clearing  foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast. 
Piespecting  alcoholic  and  other  beverages,  American  vessels  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as 
French  vessels  as  to  duty,  while  those  of  other  nations  pay  double  import  duty.  This  distinc 
tion  is  regulated  by  arretc  No.  5,  of  the  Sth  May,  1853. 
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No.  12.  There  are  none,  except  upon  the  importation  of  liquors,  fire-arms,  and  munitions  of 
war,  the  latter  of  which  amount  to  prohibition. 

No.  13.  Pilots  and  their  pilotage  are  regulated  at  our  different  ports  by  local  arrete  of  10th 
of  September,  1852,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  transmitted,  containing  minutely  all  the 
desired  information. 

No.  14.  There  are  no  pratique  or  quarantine  regulations  operative,  except  in  case  of  the 
prevalence  of  some  epidemic  contagious  disease,  when  the  regulations  prescribed  by  arretes  of 
15th  April,  1847,  and  Gth  September,  1850,  are  enforced.  I  herewith  transmit  copies  of  these. 

No.  15.  There  is  a  marine  hospital,  instituted  by  the  French  government,  and  regulated  after 
the  manner  of  like  hospitals  in  France,  into  which  foreigners  maybe  admitted  pursuant  to  local 
arrete  of  the  30th  April,  1854.  The  charge  made  per  day  is  ten  francs.  Besides  this,  there  is 
a  private  hospital  for  seamen,  instituted  and  superintended  by  Dr.  Francis  Jonnston,  into  which 
British  and  American  seamen  are  admitted  at  $2  per  day.  The  former  is  well  attended  by 
skilful  French  physicians  and  surgeons,  being  specially  intended  for  relief  of  sick  and  disabled 
mariners  and  soldiers  in  the  French  service.  The  latter  hospital  has  the  personal  care  of  its 
founder,  Dr.  Johnston,  whose  skill  and  attainments  have  been  beneficially  experienced  for 
several  years. 

No.  16.  American  seamen  are  now  admitted  to  those  establishments. 

No.  17.  The  port  regulations  as  to  mooring  vessels  are  regulated  by  local  arrete  of  10th 
September,  1852,  and  by  the  local  arrete  No.  34,  of  the  19th  May,  1851,  of  which  copies  are 
herewith  transmitted.  Wharfage  depends  upon  contract,  and  no  fees  are  exacted  by  govern 
ment. 

No.  18.  The  landing  of  passengers  and  their  baggage  is  regulated  by  arrete  No.  23,  of  Gth  of 
November,  1850,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  transmitted.  Baggage  is  never  examined  upon 
entry,  nor  are  fees  exacted. 

No.  19.  The  government  charges  at  its  warehouses,  for  storage,  ten  francs  per  day  for  the 
use  of  the  entire  store.  Among  our  merchants  this  is  conventional. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  There  are  no  Tahitian  steam  vessels. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  consulate  increases  gradually.  This 
is  occasioned  by  our  co-relation  with  California,  Australia,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  Panama,  Sand 
wich  Islands,  and  China ;  also,  by  the  more  frequent  visits  of  American  whale  ships  ;  and 
should  a  trans-Pacific  line  of  steamers  be  established,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  speedily  and 
greatly  increase. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  increasing  with  this  consulate. 
It  principally  confines  itself  to  the  traffic  in  oranges.  Other  articles  and  produce  of  these 
islands  are  generally  transported  by  English  and  French  vessels. 

No.  24.  The  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  this  group  of  islands  might  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  increased  by  the  establishment  of  some  postal  arrangements  that  would  secure 
the  stoppage  here  of  the  mails,  particularly  if  it  tended  to  encourage  a  line  of  steam  transit 
between  the  west  coast  of  America  and  the  Australian  colonies.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
necessarily  attract  our  coal  vessels  ;  and  the  facility  of  transmitting  communications  with  home 
must  draw  the  whalers  this  way. 

No.  25.  Oranges  and  lime  juice,  the  only  commodities  at  present  exported  to  any  extent  by 
our  vessels.  Besides  these,  the  other  articles  of  occasional  export  are  cocoa-nut  oil,  pearl  shell, 
and  arrow  root,  of  which  the  quautity  is  very  limited. 
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No.  26.  Merchants  of  the  United  States  can  send  to  this  consulate  with  advantage  flour, 
pork,  beef,  molasses,  tobacco,  preserved  meats,  ships'  provisions,  chandlery,  hardware  and 
cutlery,  hollow  ware,  crockery  ware,  pottery,  and  dry  goods  of  every  description. 

No.  27.  The  carrying  trade  (foreign,  domestic,  or  internal)  of  the  islands  forming  this  pro 
tectorate  is  at  present  reserved  to  the  subjects  of  France  by  arrete  No.  22,  of  6th  September, 
1850,  article  2d.  This  measure  is  more  one  of  police  than  intended  as  a  restriction  upon 
commerce. 

No.  28.  The  American  whale  boat  is  most  generally  used  by  Tahitian  merchant  vessels. 
They  are  worth  $100  and  upwards. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  packet  or  mail  lines  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  from  any  ports  in 
this  consulate,  or  along  the  coast. 

No.  30.  There  is  no  insurance  on  vessels  effected  within  this  consulate. 

No.  31.  There  are  no  armed  privateers  commissioned  from  this  protectorate.  Our  armed 
vessels  are  French. 

No.  32.  I  have  obtained  the  information  given  in  the  foregoing  answers  from  my  own  expe 
rience  as  a  resident  consul  here  since  1846,  engaged  in  commercial  affairs,  local  and  foreign  ; 
from  the  local  acts  or  arretes  of  the  government,  and  from  Monsieur  Sanzey,  collector  of  the 
port  of  Papiete,  Tahiti. 

No.  33.  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit,  in  pamphlet  form,  a  complete  series  of  all 
the  local  laws  or  arretes  issued  by  this  protectorate  government  before  referred  to. 


FEJEE    ISLANDS. 

LANTHALA. 

JOHN  B.  WILLIAMS,  Consul. 

AUGUST  15,  1855. 

I  do  myself  the  honor  to  reply  to  the  circular  from  the  Department  of  State  of  October  8, 
1853,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  these  islands. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  No  legal  rule  for  ascertaining  tonnage  of  vessels,  and  carpenters  never  measure  their 
small  vessels  of  from  10  to  30  tons,  mostly  built  after  the  American  model.  Some  are  clippers, 
some  pink  stern,  others  of  a  wall-sided  model,  like  that  of  our  ships  that  formerly  freighted 
cotton  to  Europe,  but  mostly  they  have  sharp  ends,  with  long  flat  floors,  and  sail  fast. 

No.  2.  No  official  documents  issued. 

No.  3.   Only  the  common  bill  of  sale. 

No.  4.  Trade  is  quite  free.  Foreign,  coasting,  and  internal  trade  as  yet  not  carried  on  by 
commerce. 

No.  5.  Yes  ;  foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  here. 

No.  6.  Two  vessels,  one  of  16  tons,  and  the  other  23  tons,  built  in  1852.  Sailing  vessels  built 
in  Fejee  Islands  in  1852,  1854,  and  1855,  for  merchant  service  :  at  Ovalau,  4,  under  50  tons 
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and  over  20  ;  at  Viti  Levu,  1,  under  100  tons  and  over  50  ;  total,  5.  At  Ovalau,  Vevva,  and 
Vanua,  16  schooners,  246  tons  ;  4  sloops,  78  tons  ;  1  cutter,  30  tons  ;  total,  22 — 444  tons. 
At  Levu  and  Viti  Levu,  1  schooner,  90  tons. 

No.  7.  "Eudelo,"  a  hard  wood,  hard  as  the  India  teak,  for  timbers,  keel,  stern  post,  and 
rails,  and  someuse  it  for  planking  ;  a  valuable  timber.  Others  use  "  vivi,"  a  hard,  tough  wood. 
Deckings  of  vivi,  and  this  country  pine ;  the  latter  has  a  hard,  short  grain,  and  shrinks  badly; 
they  prefer  our  white  and  yellow  pine,  when  they  can  get  it.  Fejee  piuo  is  like  that  of  New 
Zealand.  A  gum  exudes  from  this  tree  which  makes  a  good  varnish.  The  pine  is  obtained  in 
the  two  largest  islands,  Viti  Levu  and  Vanua  Levu.  Just  beginning  to  import  lumber  from 
the  United  ^States,  and  no  duty;  our  pine  is  used  in  preference.  Eudelo  is  very  hard  to  work, 
and  requires  a  good  mechanic  to  work  it,  with  very  sharp  tools  ;  like  the  "tamana"  wood  of 
Tahiti,  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  grain  ;  when  polished,  it  would  make 
very  handsome  furniture,  and  would  make  durable  tables  for  curriers  to  dress  tanned  leather 
on.  Cost  at  ship  yard  $80  per  M  feet,  United  States  board  measure  ;  pine,  $60  per  M  feet, 
same  measure. 

No.  8.  Pine  of  these  islands  generally  used,  because  they  can  get  none  other;  American  pine 
and  spruce  are  preferred.  For  spars,  they  willingly  exchange  two  Fejee  spars  for  one  of 
American  pine  or  spruce.  Pine  of  this  country  very  inferior  ;  shrinks  in  length  and  width, 
and  warps  badly.  Decks  are  made  of  Fejee  pine  ;  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  seams  tight ;  it  is 
not  fit  for  planking  outside. 

No.  9.  Copper,  composition,  and  iron,  from  United  States,  England,  and  Sydney.  Large 
copper  fastenings,  75  cents  the  pound  ;  small,  or  boat,  nails,  (copper,)  $1  25  the  pound  ; 
old  copper,  25  cents  the  pound  ;  composition,  the  same  ;  large  iron  fastenings,  15  cents  the 
pound,  and  smaller  size,  20  cents  the  pound. 

No.  10.  Copper  and  yellow  metal  used;  comes  from  the ' United  States  and  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

No.  11.  The  same  means  used  here  as  in  the  United  States. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  No  public  or  private  depositories  of  ship  timber. 

No.  14.  Material  used:  oakum  comes  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  is  made  here 
from  junk  ;  same  as  pitch  and  oakum  used  in  the  United  States ;  old  rope  and  junk  are  12  cents 
per  pound  ;  oakum  25  cents  per  pound. 

No.  15.  United  States,  England,  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  mostly  from  latter  ;  price 
of  standing  rigging,  30  cents  the  pound  ;  running  rigging  the  same  ;  former,  English  and 
American  ;  latter,  United  States  and  Manilla  rope. 

No.  16.  Sails  mostly  are  made  of  United  States  cotton  duck,  not  much  English  used,  and 
a  small  portion  of  Kussia  ravens  duck  ;  the  American  cotton  duck  is  preferred  when  it  can 
be  obtained ;  purchased  from  American  vessels  and  at  Sidney. 

No.  17.  The  same  rig  as  vessels  of  their  size  in  the  United  States. 

No.  18.  Anchors  and  chains  the  same  as  our  small  craft  use,  and  generally  they  have  3, 
instead  of  2,  as  our  small  vessels  have. 

No.  19.  Vessels  are  steered  the  old  way,  by  tiller  ;  shape  of  the  rudder  the  same  as  that  of 
our  small  craft. 

No.  20.  About  the  same  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  as  to  safety. 

No.  21.  Some  of  their  craft  are  very  fast — some  slow. 
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No.  22.  Carry  about  the  same  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  ;  in  fact  they  have  copied  from 
our  models. 

No.  23.  Last  about  as  long  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  before  repairing. 

No.  24.  Ship  carpenters  and  joiners  are  American  and  English. 

No.  25.  Ship  carpenters'  wages  per  day,  $2  50  to  $3.  Some  come  from  Sidney,  and  some 
carpenters  of  ships  discharged  here. 

No.  26.  Ship  building  not  to  any  extent,  but  might  very  easily  be  to  a  very  great  extent. 

No.  27.  No  public  or  private  docks,  but  a  very  great  facility  for  heaving  down  ships  of  any 
size  at  Lanthala  Reeva. 

No.  28.  Any  vessel  can  heave  down,  but  requires  a  ship-of-war  to  protect  commerce. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways,  but  could  easily  be  constructed  at  Eeeva  harbor. 

No.  30.  They  build  their  vessels  on  the  same  kind  of  stocks,  and  launch  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States. 

No.  31.  There  are  none  ;  they  prefer  American  edge  tools. 

No.  32.  White  pine  and  yellow  pine  ;  latter  North  Carolina  pine,  and  former  from  Maine 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  ;  small  quantities  would  meet  a  ready  market.  Use  about 
800,000  feet  annually  ;  rapidly  increasing 

No.  33.  The  eudelo  timber,  like  the  tamana  of  Tahiti,  could  be  taken  to  the  United  States 
for  sale. 

No.  34.  Some  vessels  are  built  by  contract ;  some  by  the  day,  and  some  by  the  ton,  at  $60. 

No.  35.  Small  American  vessels  can  be  sold  to  a  great  advantage,  from  12  tons  to  50  tons. 
For  the  former  $25,  taken  out  in  frame,  shooked  up,  and  set  up  here,  payable  in  the  products 
of  the  island.  A  vessel  of  50  tons  would  sell  for  about  $7,000  in  produce  of  the  country ; 
that  produce  would  sell  in  Australia  for  $12,000  to  $15,000  ;  might  realize  more.  Americans, 
Europeans,  and  natives  would  buy  them  to  trade  about  to  the  various  islands  of  the  group ; 
the  native  chiefs  would  use  them  to  bring  their  Fejee  property  from  islands  tributary  to  them, 
and  some  trading  to  islands  adjacent  to  this  archipelago. 

No.  36.  From  actual  observation,  from  traders,  ship  carpenters,  from  American,  and 
European  residents,  from  missionaries,  and  from  natives. 

No.  3*7.  No  books  are  published  here,  with  the  exception  of  tracts  and  Bibles  in  Fejee 
language  by  the  missionaries.  Tracts  are  sold  to  the  natives  for  50  cents,  the  Bibles  $1, 
received  in  biche  de  mar,  tortoise  shell,  arrow  root,  &c.,  &c.  This  is  done  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  missionaries  ;  French  make  no  charge  to  natives  for  books  ;  but  supply  them  free  of 
expense  to  the  Fejeeans. 

No.  38.  Shipping  and  ship  building  is  on  the  increase  ;  also  products  of  the  island. 

No  39.  The  people  have  a  great  desire  to  have  American  models,  and  copy  our  vessels  entire, 
but  are  not  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  paying  for  models.  They  would  be  glad  of  draughts 
and  models,  if  obtained  free  of  cost  and  charges. 

No.  40.  Frames  of  vessels,  crafts,  and  boats,  do  not  require  to  be  of  expensive  wood;  clippers 
with  sharp  ends,  with  long  flat  floors,  got  up  with  a  neat,  handsome  finish,  but  not  costly. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  Does  not  apply  to  these  islands,  except  coasting  trade. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  men  in  crafts,  3  and  4,  with  2  or  3  natives.  Only  require 
a  master,  moving  about  among  the  islands. 
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No.  3.  Pilots  are  for  vessels  in  and  out  of  harbor,  and  attached  to  vessels  sailing  in  the  group 
collecting  biche  de  mar,  (a)  oil,  tortoise  shell,  yams,  live  stock,  arrow  root,  timber,  &c. 

No.  4.  No  supercargo  required. 

No.  5.  Kegulations  or  treaty  made  by  Commodore  Wilkes  in  1840,  but  not  complied  with. 

No.  6.  No  provisions  are  made  for  the  sick. 

No.  7.  Application  made  by  the  person  boarding  him  to  the  captain  of  vessels. 

No.  8.  Native  sailors  prefer  our  service,  and  are  not  discouraged  by  the  people.  Many 
Fejeeans  and  Eotumah  men -have  shipped  and  now  ship  in  our  vessels. 

No.  9.  Native  sailors  are  usually  employed  in  American  ships — ships  moving  in  the  group. 

No.  10.  No  rations  or  allowance,  no  spirits  or  wine,  and  no  shipping  articles.  Wages  are 
forfeited  for  the  same  reasons  and  same  offences  as  in  the  United  States.  And  no  courts  are 
held  here.  Payment  of  wages  in  trade. 

No.  11.  No  provision  made  for  medicine,  &c.  Advances  are  usually  given  in  clothes  and 
trade  for  one  month,  sometimes  for  two  months. 

No.  12.  No  provision  is  made  for  their  return. 

No.  13.  As  for  punishment  of  offences,  no  law  is  established.  The  law  of  nations  obtains  here. 
American  seamen  govern  themselves  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  British,  by  English  law. 

No.  14.  Native  sailors  are  increasing  ;  cause  assigned,  great  increase  of  business.  Seamen, 
natives,  and  white  men  prefer  sailing  about  in  the  group. 

No.  15.  Native  sailors  are  from  Ovalau,  Keeva,  Viti  Levu,  Vanua  Levu,  Lakamba,  Ran- 
davu,  and  Vewa.  No  apprentice  system  is  known  in  the  Fejee  Islands,  and  there  are  no  fisheries 
for  boys.  Pilots  are  distinct  from  other  sailors. 

No.  16.  No  navy  here. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  not  exempt  from  service  or  their  custom  of  taxation  :  for  instance,  if  their 
chief  should  ask  the  native  sailors  for  any  property,  fear  or  respect  would  cause  them  to  give  all 
their  wages  to  him.  This  false  respect  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent. 

No.  18.  Chiefs  can  compel  their  subjects  to  go  in  foreign  vessels  or  crafts  of  the  islands  ;  in 
that  case,  payment  is  made  to  the  chief,  optional  on  his  part  whether  he  gives  the  men  anything 
or  not.  The  natives  are  afraid  to  refuse,  fearing  some  dreadful  punishment. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  sail  in  their  schooners,  sloops,  and  cutters,  and  they  are  very  glad 
to  have  them.  Wages,  $15  to  $30  per  calendar  month  ;  for  natives,  about  $3  per  month,  pay 
able  in  trade. 

No.  20.  Native  sailors  are  active,  but  not  fond  of  continuous  labor  ;  artful,  cunning,  and 
deceitful ;  but  for  the  latter,  would  be  a  very  good  race  of  men. 

No.  21.  Natives  have  not  acquired  any  knowledge  of  navigation.  Americans  and  English 
only,  use  Bowditch  and  Norrie's  works.  Instruments  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  some  are  brought  from  America.  Sailors  are  not  so  happy  and  contented  as  American 
seamen  ;  not  so  well  fed,  paid,  or  so  comfortable.  There  is  no  service  in  the  world,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  in  which  sailors  are  so  intelligent,  happy,  safe,  and  have  so  many  comforts, 
as  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

No.  22.  Above  information  obtained  from  personal  observation,  from  traders  and  seamen, 
and  ship  masters  and  missionaries. 

No.  23.  No  works  published  here,  except  what  the  missionaries  publish. 
(a)  Sea-slug,  an  article  of  food. — See  volume  III,  page  395. 
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QUERIES  No.  HI. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  Tonnage  in  1852  was  128  tons  in  the  group  ;  none  foreign,  and  no  internal  navigation  ; 
the  small  vessels  trading  at  different  islands,  and  employed  by  American  vessels  collecting 
biche  de  mar  and  tortoise  shell,  for  Manila  and  China  markets. 
No.  2.  No  customs  established. 

No.  3.  Same  answer  as  No.  2. 

No.  4.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  arriving  and  departing  from 
Fejee  islands  in  1852  :  12  ships,  barks,  and  brigs  ;  8  recorded,  and  4  away  from  this  office  ;  of 
whale  ships,  the  number  of  recorded  tons  1,599-gV 

No.  5.  No  record  having  been  kept  of  foreign  vessels,  and  there  being  no  means  of  obtaining 
the  information,  I  cannot  reply  correctly  to  this  question. 

No.  6.  All  over  50  tons,  and  under  100  ;  one  owned  by  the  chief,  of  90  tons. 

No.  7.  Only  one,  at  present,  goes  foreign,  and  that  is  a  cutter,  sailing  to  New  Zealand, 
taking 'cocoa-nut  o\\ ;  she  made  two  voyages,  of  about  one  month  each  time  ;  freight,  £4  sterling 
(=$20)  the  ton  to  the  colonies  of  Australia;  charter  10s.  ton,  sterling,  equal  to  $2  50  ton  a 
month  for  vessel  only.  Routes :  sailing  for  New  Zealand,  steering  off  S.S.  W.  until  in  the 
parallel  of  the  North  Cape  of  New  Zealand  ;  then  steer  south  until  near  the  land,  sailing  down 
the  coast,  (if  bound  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Auckland,  or  ports  south,)  not  too  far  off  the  land. 
Routes  for  Sydney  and  Australia,  keeping  in  the  S.E.  trades,  not  going  south  of  23°  south 
latitude,  until  in  the  longitude  of  155°  east ;  then  keeping  away  to  the  southward  for  the 
Australia  ports  and  Sydney,  as  N.W.  and  N.N.E.  are  the  most  prevailing  winds.  Occasionally 
an  easterly  gale  blows  hard,  southerly  winds  in  the  variables,  not  more  than  1  to  5  of  northerly. 
In  the  winter  season  strong  westerly  winds  ;  but  few  easterly. 

No.  8.  Coasting  trade  is  in  biche  de  mar,  tortoise  shell,  oil,  arrovr  root,  gum,  gams,  fruit, 
and  live  stock. 

No.  9.  Internal  trade  the  same  as  named  in  No.  8,  excepting  biche  de  mar  and  tortoise  shell. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  can  participate  in  the  trade  on  their  own  terms.  Biche  de  mar 
goes  to  Manila  and  China  markets  ;  oil  to  Sydney,  the  United  States,  and  England  and  French 
markets  ;  arrow  root  to  the  same  ;  tortoise  shell  to  the  same,  and  gum  to  the  United  States. 

No.  11,  There  is  no  distinction  ;  nor  are  there  any  customs  established. 

No.  12.  No  tonnage,  light,  hospital,  or  other  dues,  duties,  or  taxes,  exacted. 

No.  13.  No  regulations  for  pilots.  Commodore  Wilkes'  regulations  in  1840  are,  in  part, 
in  force.  They  are  not  licensed  ;  they  can  generally  be  relied  on  for  safety.  Charges,  at  some 
harbors,  $7  ;  at  other  harbors,  $10. 

No.  14.  No  quarantine  regulations,  and  no  bill  of  health  required. 

No.  15.  No  hospitals  ;  some  of  the  missionaries  are  physicians,  and  have  their  own  medi 
cines  ;  and  one  European  has  a  medicine  chest.  They  generally  afford  medical  aid  and 
attendance. 

No.  16.  American  seamen  receive  medicines  and  advice  from  the  gentlemen  named  in  No. 
15,  who  attend  the  invalids. 

No.  1*7.  No  regulations  for  mooring  ships,  and  no  wharves,  but  could  be  very  easily  made. 

No.  18.  No  regulations  as  regards  passengers'  baggage,  and  no  passports  required. 

No.  19.   Charge  of  storage  is  light — not  over  $30  for   fifty  tons  .annually.     There  are  no 
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drays  ;  goods  are   carried  by  the  natives  ;  heavy  articles  are  carried  on  long  spars  ;  lighter 
articles  are  carried  on  their  backs. 

No.  20.  No  engines  or  steamers  here. 

No.  21.  Only  one  steamer  has  ever  been  here;  came  from  Sydney  to  look  for  convicts — 
prisoners  that  escaped  from  Norfolk  island  ;  taking  in  at  Sydney  coals  enough  to  carry  her 
back.  Wood  can  be  had  in  barter  for  about  50  cents  a  cord. 

No.  22.  The  commerce  of  our  merchants  is  decreasing — falling  off  since  1852,  on  account  of 
depredations  committed  daily,  unnoticed  and  unpunished,  causing  life  and  property  to  be 
unsafe  ;  and  our  whale  ships  cannot  venture  in,  fearing  the  consequences.  Now,  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  visit  here.  No  protection  is  given  to  the  United  States  whaling  interest  and  the  com 
merce  of  our  merchants  in  this  vicinity. 

No.  23.  The  same  as  the  answer  to  No.  22. 

No.  24.  United  States  ships-of-war  calling,  demanding  satisfaction  for  injuries,  and  per 
emptory  demand  for  claims  of  American  citizens  ;  chastising  the  natives,  making  an  example 
at  points  where  they  deserve  punishment.  Not  until  then  can  whale  ships  resort  here  for 
recruits,  where  they  can  make  so  great  saving  for  their  owners.  At  present  the  wheels  of 
commerce  are  clogged. — (Refer  to  my  despatch  No.  67.) 

No.  25.  Merchants  can  send  to  the  United  States  cocoa-nut  oil,  gum,  tortoise  shell,  arrow 
root,  and  a  very  handsome  furniture  wood. 

No.  26.  A  list  of  goods  is  herewith  submitted.  Merchants  of  the  United  States  can  send, 
advantageously,  the  under  mentioned  goods  to  Fejee  and  adjacent  islands : 


Blue  cotton, 

Prints, 

Unbleached  cotton, 

Bleached  cotton, 

Blue  drillings, 

Bleached    and    unbleached 

drillings, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Clothing, 

Shoes  and  brogans, 
Beads, 
Axes, 
Hatchets, 
Plane  irons, 
Chissels,  gouges, 
Axe  handles, 
Crockeryware, 
Glassware, 
Nails  assorted, 
Lumber, 
Oars, 
Iron  pots,  with  covers  and 

without, 
Frying  pans, 


Small  spruce  spars, 

Cotton  duck, 

Camp  ovens, 

Vermilion, 

Flints, 

Tar, 

Coal  tar, 

Pitch, 

Varnish, 

White  lead, 

Paint  oil, 

Assortment  of  paints, 

Sheath  and  butcher  knives, 

6  inches  to  2  feet  long, 
German  harps, 
Lamps, 
Fish  hooks, 
Razors, 

Looking  glasses, 
Chairs, 
Tables, 

Common  furniture, 
Boats, 
Frames  of  crafts,  12  to  20  tons, 


Cordage, 

Chains  and  anchors, 

Lead, 

Powder, 

Muskets, 

Cottage    houses,    in     frames, 

Chests  and  trunks, 

Locks  and  keys, 

Hinges, 

Flour  and  bread, 

Needles  of  all  kinds, 

Flannel, 

Clocks, 

White     and     colored      glass 

bottles, 
Tobacco, 
Pipes, 
Cigars, 

Cartridge  paper, 
Whales'  teeth, 
Scissors, 
Thread, 
Cloaks, 
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No.  27.  Yes.     Carrying  trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  allowed. 

No.  28.  Surf  and  whale  boats  that  are  generally  used  by  American  vessels  and  sold  here, 
together  with  boats  used  as  greater  boats  to  ships,  (22,  24,  and  26  feet  long,)  built  in  the 
United  States  ;  worth,  at  present,  $250.  Whale  boats,  $150,  built  of  common  wood.  But  few 
boats  are  built  here  ;  18  feet  long  American  built  boats  are  preferred  here  to  all  others.  Boats 
such  as  are  brought  into  Boston  in  nests  find  quick  sale  here.  Frames  of  boats  ready  to  put 
up,  from  sizes  of  16  feet  long  to  small  craft  of  10  tons,  12  tons,  16  tons,  and  20  tons,  would 
find  a  good  market  here,  if  made  of  common  wood,  neat  and  handsome  finish,  but  not  costly. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  packets  from  here ;  but  the  British  government  thinks  seriously  of 
making  one  harbor  in  Fejee  a  coal  station  for  steamers. 

No.  30.  Vessels  are  insured  in  the  Australian  colonies  by  insurance  companies  for  5  per  cent, 
and  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  by  the  voyage,  of  which  I  am  not  positive.  If  the  vessel  QT 
craft  is  lost,  or  partially  lost,  recoverable  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  United  States. 

No.  31.  All  vessels  and  all  crafts  are  armed,  which  is  quite  necessary  ;  armed  by  the  owners. 
In  case  of  war,  the  natives  privateer  with  their  war  canoes,  and  murder  all  hands. 

No.  32.  Information  received  as  previously  stated. 

No.  33.  No  work  published  here,  except  by  missionaries. 

No.  34.  The  cost  of  fire-wood  here  is  a  mere  nothing,  and  coals  have  been  found  in  the 
island  of  Viti  Levu  ;  likewise  copper,  and  indications  of  gold.  The  copper  and  slate  I  myself 
discovered  ;  also  plumbago. 
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OF  HAYTI. 

POET   AU    PRINCE. 

JOSEPH  N.  LEWIS,  Commercial  Agent. 

MAY  6,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  answers  to  as  many  of  the  queries  contained  in  a  circular 
rom  the  Department  of  State  as  at  all  apply  to  this  place. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  at  this  place  relating  to  ship  building,  as  only  occasionally  small 
oats  are  constructed. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  2.  A  small  sloop  of  from  10  to  15  tons  has  generally  a  captain  and  three  sailors. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  not  employed  for  the  service  of  Haytien  vessels,  except  for  government, 
nd  are  employed  only  for  foreign  vessels  in  coming  in  and  going  out  of  port  for  about  the 
istance  of  a  mile. 

No.  5.  No  code  of  laws  exists  as  regards  sailors  in  merchant  service.  When  government 
rant  men,  they  impress  the  merchant  coasting  sailors. 

No.  6.  No  provision  whatever  made  for  sick  or  infirm  seamen. 

No.  7.  Haytien  sailors  are  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 

No.  8.  Sailors  seldom  seek  foreign  service,  as  they  dare  not  leave  the  island  without  a  special 
ermit  from  the  emperor,  which  is  often  refused. 

No.  9.  By  chance  a  Haytien  sailor  may  be  found  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  coming  from  the 
Inited  States. 

No.  10.  No  regular  rations  are  allowed  ;  neither  spirits  nor  wine.  No  shipping  articles, 
imply  a  muster  roll  and  patent  are  granted  to  coasters.  If  a  sailor  deserts,  he  forfeits  his 
rages,  payable  in  Haytien  currency,  at  the  rate  of  $50  or  $60  per  month,  equal  to  about  $3  50 
D  $4  American  currency. 

No.  11.   Generally,  one-half  of  the  wages  are  advanced  to  Haytien  sailors  when  shipped. 

No.  12.  Once  out  of  the  country,  it  is  at  their  option  to  return  ;  no  provision  made  by  law. 

No.  13.  No  particular  punishment,  except  imprisonment. 

No.  14.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  reliable  statement  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  Haytien 
samen. 
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No.  15.  Haytien  sailors  can  bo  obtained  at  any  of  the  open  ports.  No  apprentice  system 
exists ;  boys  are  rarely  enlisted ;  men  employed  as  pilots  have  nothing  to  do  with  other  service. 

No.  16.  Haytien  sailors  in  the  naval  service  are  only  paid  with  the  army  every  two  months, 
and  at  the  rate  of  $4  currency  per  month,  equal  to  about  twenty-five  cents  American. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  exempt  from  military  service. 

No.  18.  Whenever  seamen  are  wanted  for  men-of-war,  they  are  impressed  from  coasting  vessels 
without  distinction. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  seldom  enter  the  Haytien  service,  except  occasionally  colored  deserters 
from  foreign  vessels. 

No.  20.  But  little  discipline  is  maintained,  and  men  and  oificers  are  alike  indolent ;  the  latter 
have  no  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  are  scarcely  able  to  take  their  vessels  from  one  port  to 

another  of  the  empire. 

QUEKIES  No.  in. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  carry  coastwise  ;  they  are  only  allowed  to  unload 
at  the  first  port  of  arrival,  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  cargo  at  that  port,  can  proceed  elsewhere 
by  paying  a  duty  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

No.  11.  No  distinction  is  made  as  to  the  clearance  of  a  vessel  to  fill  up  at  any  port. 

No.  12.  Tonnage  duty,  $1  per  ton,  Spanish.     No  other  duty  exacted. 

No.  13.  Each  port  has  a  chief  pilot;  the  pilotage  allowed  by  government  is  only  $4,  Haytien. 
The  pilots  are  licensed  by  government,  although  at  the  recommendation  of  the  harbor  master. 

No.  14.  At  the  ports  of  Hayti  no  quarantine  laws  or  station. 

No.  15.  No  marine  or  other  hospital  for  the  admittance  of  sick  sailors. 

No.  17.  Vessels  are  moored  by  the  pilots  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  harbor  master, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  discharge  alongside  the  wharf,  nor  are  any  fees  exacted  except  for 
pilotage. 

No.  18.  Foreigners  land  without  any  difficulty,  but  Haytiens  must  exhibit  their  passports; 
baggage  is  examined  at  the  custom-house,  but  no  fee  is  exacted. 

No.  19.  No  storage  is  exacted  ;  drayage  is  paid  according  to  arrangement  made  and  distance, 
as  there  is  no  fixed  rate. 

No.  22.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  this  port  remains  about  the  same  as  hitherto. 

No.  25.  The  principal  and  most  profitable  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this 
place  are  coffee  and  logwood  ;  there  are  other  articles  shipped,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

No.  29.  The  royal  mail  company's  steamers  touch  at  Jaemel  twice  a  month  from  St.  Thomas 
to  Jamaica,  and  return  by  the  same  route,  which  is  the  only  regular  communication  by  steam 
to  any  part  of  the  empire. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

ST.    DOMINGO    CITY. 

JONATHAN  ELLIOTT.  Commercial  Agent. 

MARCH  11,  1814. 

Your  circular  instructions  of  October  8,  1853,  were  received  December  28,  and  the  following 
information  is  all  that  I  can  at  present  furnish  : 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 
No.  4.  No. 

No.  5.  Yes,  the  same  as  Dominican. 
No.  26.  None  whatever. 
No.  33.  All  kind  of  wood. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 
No.  1.  About  200. 
No.  6.  None. 
No.  7.  By  impressment. 

No.  16.  Sixteen  Dominican  dollars  (about  32  cents  Spanish)  per  month,  and  sis  cents  per 
day  rations. 

No.  18.  Yes. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  From  300  to  400  tons  foreign,  and  coasting  about  600  tons. 

No.  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  See  table  No.  1,  accompanying. 

No.  6.  Twenty-three. 

No.  12.  One  dollar  per  ton  in  port,  and  fifty  cents  more  for  the  coast  on  American  vessels, 
which  pay  fifty  cents  more  per  ton  than  nations  having  treaties.  Light  money,  6£  cents  per 
ton;  pilotage,  $6  Spanish;  entering  and  anchoring,  $10  Spanish;  wharfage,  $6  Spanish; 
interpreter,  $2  ;  doctor's  visit,  $2. 

No.  14.  Bill  of  health. 

No.  15.  None. 

No.  18.  They  must  present  themselves  before  the  mayor  of  the  city ;  in  Porto  Plata  before 
the  commander  of  the  port. 

No.  23.  Increasing  on  account  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

No.  24.  Eecognition  and  treaty. 

No.  29.  Two  small  sailing  packets  to  St.  Thomas. 

No.  34.  See  table  No.  2,  accompanying,  giving  all  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  this 
republic  for  four  years,  ending  with  the  year  1852.  The  information  contained  in  the  two 
accompanying  tables  give  all  and  every  information  in  regard  to  the  foreign  and  domestic  com 
merce  of  this  infant  republic.  As  in  all  new  countries,  there  is  little  security  for  property  or 
64  P 
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person.  Every  person  who  travels  carries  his  sword  and  pistols  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
people  are  harmless  and  inoffensive  ;  about  one-half  are  blacks,  one-quarter  mulattoes,  and  the 
rest  whites.  On  the  south  side  their  shipments  are  all  of  mahogany,  lignumvitse,  and  dye 
woods  ;  on  the  north,  at  Porto  Plata,  principally  tobacco  to  Hamburg.  The  war  with  their 
neighbors,  the  Haytians,  is  the  cause  of  the  little  commerce  and  misery  that  exists.  The 
Dominican  laws  are  extremely  liberal  to  all  foreigners,  although  the  people  are  very  jealous  of 
all  strangers  who  enter  the  country.  I  send  accompanying  a  copy  of  the  tariff  of  duties,  with 
the  recent  modifications  ;  also,  a  copy  of  the  new  constitution,  as  amended  and  finally  adopted 
the  27th  of  this  February,  1854.  The  Dominican  naval  force  consists  of  eight  vessels-of-war, 
comprising  three  ships",  mounting  thirty-one  guns,  manned  by  six  hundred  men  ;  and  five 
schooners,  mounting  twenty-five  guns,  and  manned  by  three  hundred  men.  This  republic 
embraces  something  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  island,  and  its  population  does  not  exceed 
250,000  souls.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  valuable  wood,  copper,  iron,  salt,  coal,  &c,  and  its 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Its  climate  is  very  fatal  to  foreigners.  The  information  I  have  given  is  all 
I  can  at  this  time  obtain,  and  I  trust  it  may  prove  satisfactory. 

CAPE   HAYTIKN. 

JOHN  L.  WILSON,  Commercial  A  gent. 

JUNE  5,  1854. 

I  beg  to  transmit  my  answers  to  the  queries  contained  in  circular  instructions  to  consuls  and 
commercial  agents  of  the  United  States,  under  date  of  October  8,  1853  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  apologize  for  the  unavoidable  delay  which  has  occurred  in  their  transmission. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c, 

No.  1.  All  foreign  vessels  arriving  at  this  or  at  other  ports  of  the  empire,  for  the  first  time  only, 
are  measured  as  follows  :  a  string  or  line  is  stretched  on  deck  from  the  inside  of  the  water-way 
plank  at  the  bows  to  the  inside  of  the  rudder  post,  for  the  length  ;  for  the  breadth,  across  the 
deck  amid-ship  ;  for  the  depth  of  hold,  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck  plank  at  the  main  hatch  to 
the  top  of  the  keelson  ;  these  various  dimensions  are  then  multiplied  together  and  divided  by 
94.  French  is  the  scale  used,  but  the  measures  are  very  imperfectly  taken,  and  no  uniformity 
exists.  The  American  schooner  "  Golden  Cloud,"  of  Vinal  Haven,  may  be  used  as  an  example: 


Haytien  dimensions. 

Length 73  feet     9  inches,  French. 

Breadth..  ,  18    "    10       " 


United  States  dimensions. 

Length 81  feet    8|  inches,  English. 

Breadth..          .  22    " 


Depth 7    "      6       "  j  Depth 7    "    10 

Tonnage 113,  French,  j  Tonnage 1 24 {j°,  American. 

A  very  unjust  official  regulation  is  in  force,  that  of  charging  tonnage  dues  on  the  registered 
tonnage,  should  their  measurement  fall  short  of  it,  and  their  own  measurement,  should  it 
exceed  that  on  the  register.  Owing  to  our  mode  of  measurement,  American  vessels  pay  more 
tonnage  dues  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

No.  2.  Haytien  built  vessels  are  furnished  with  the  builder's  certificate,  description  of  the 
same,  with  the  owners'  names,  which  certificate  is  registered  at  the  bureau  of  the  port  and 
authenticated  by  the  commandant  or  harbor  master. 
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No.  3.  Haytien  vessels  are  transferred  by  a  simple  bill  of  sale  and  endorsement  of  the 
builder's  certificate  over  to  the  purchaser. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  appear  as  owners  of  Haytien  vessels,  all  owners  being 
obliged,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  make  oath  that  no  foreigner  is  interested ;  but  foreigners 
may  employ  them  by  charter,  or  otherwise. 

No.  5.  Haytiens  may  purchase  and  own  foreign  built  vessels,  by  having  them  naturalized, 
on  payment  of  one  hundred  Spanish  dollars,  the  fee  exacted,  without  regard  to  size,  from  long 
boats  up. 

No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  This  island  abounds  in  fine  ship  timber,  most  of  which  is  very  durable,  and  some 
called  imperishable.  Dalmarie,  meadow  oak,  glaude  oak,  gray  mangle,  resinous  bayahoude, 
lilas,  mahos,  yellow  paltivier,  and  grisgris,  are  the  most  important.  These  are  cut  as  wanted, 
the  carpenters  taking  their  moulds  with  them  into  the  forests.  Other  wood,  such  as  plank, 
boards  and  square  timber,  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Square  timber  pays  an  import 
duty  of  $3  75,  Spanish,  per  thousand  feet  board  measure,  and  sells  at  from  $40  to  $50,  Spanish, 
per  thousand  feet ;  plank  and  boards  pay  $2  65  per  M.  import  duty,  and  sell  for  about  the  same. 

No.  8.  Spars  of  all  descriptions  are  imported  as  wanted  from  the  United  States,  and  pay  a 
duty  of  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.  9.  Iron  and  copper  fastenings  imported  per  order  from  the  United  States;  copper  pays 
$2  35  per  100  Ibs.,  and  iron  85  cents  per  100  Ibs. 

No.  10.  Copper,  yellow  metal,  and  zinc  sheathing  are  used,  paying  a  duty  of  $2  35  per  100 
pounds  Spanish. 

Nos.  11,  12,  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  Same  as  in  the  United  States.  Oakum  sells  for  10  cents  to  12  cents  per  lb.,  and 
pitch  from  2  cents  to  3  cents  per  lb. 

No.  15.  Same  as  in  the  United  States,  adding  25  to  30  per  cent,  to  cost. 

No.  16.  Mostly  of  hemp  duck  imported  from  Europe. 

No.  17.  None. 

No.  18.  Imported  from  the  United  States. 

Nos.  19  and  20.  None. 

Nos.  21  and  22.  Favorably. 

No.  23.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  or  more. 

No.  24.  Natives  or  subjects. 

No.  25.  §1  to  $1  50,  Spanish,  per  day,  is  a  fair  average. 

Nos.  26  to  35.  None.     No  fixed  price  in  answer  to  No.  34. 

No.  36.  From  general  observation,  and  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  37.  None. 

No.  38.  Little,  or  nothing,  has  ever  been  or  is  being  done. 

No.  39.  None. 

No.  40.  The  foregoing  answers  are  applicable  to  the  whole  consular  district. 

Q.UERIES    No.    II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  Not  to  be  ascertained,  seamen  are  all  natives  or  blacks,  and  difficult  to  be  had. 

No.  2.  No  fixed  guide. 

No.  3.  At  fixed  prices  at  the  different  ports,  for  entering  and  leaving  ;  the  charge  is  very  small. 
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No.  4.  No. 

No.  5.  The  French  or  Napoleon  code  of  laws  ;  but  little  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  them, 
despotic  and  arbitrary  measures  being  used  by  those  in  command. 

No.  6.  No  public  provision.  Through  my  own  personal  exertions  in  1852,  I  succeeded 
(during  the  prevalence  of  the  malignant  fever)  in  obtaining  from  the  merchants  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  lot,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as 
a  hospital,  and  has  proved  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  This  institution  was  opened  to  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  foreign  vessels  August  1,  1852,  and,  up  to  the  12th  of  April,  1854,  64 
patients  had  been  entered,  out  of  which  but  six  deaths  had  occurred,  four  only  of  which  were 
from  malignant  fever  in  August,  1852,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  our  very  successful  mode  of 
treatment,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  department ;  although  50  cases  out  of 
the  64  have  been  fevers,  no  other  deaths  have  occurred  from  this  scourge. 

No.  7.  In  the  usual  way. 

No.  8.  No,  they  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the  country,  except  under  special  permits  signed  by 
the  emperor. 

No.  9.  No. 

No.  10.  None  in  particular. 

No.  12.  Their  consuls  are  empowered  to  send  them  back. 

No.  13.  Will  of  the  master. 

No.  14.  Difficult  to  answer,  probably  neither. 

No.  15.  Mostly  from  the  southern'coast. 

No.  16.  About  25  cents  per  month  and  rations  to  the  value  of  12|  cents  per  week  ;  this  is  all 
the  law  provides.  The  sailors  in  the  government  vessels  are  mostly  criminals  or  impressed. 

No.  17.  No. 

No.  18.  Yes. 

No.  19.  Only  blacks. 

No.  20.  Very  low. 

No.  21.  None. 

No.  22.  General  knowledge  or  inquiry. 

No.  23.  None. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1  to  3.  The  amount  is  so  small  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  it  not  being  possible  to 
ascertain  that  of  the  coasting  trade,  which  is  trifling,  reference  is  craved  to  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  imports  at,  and  exports  from  this  port  for  the  year  1852.  The  custom-house 
returns  at  Gonaives  are  so  little  to  be  relied  upon  that  nothing  approaching  correctness  can  be 
obtained  from  them. 

Nos.  4  to  6.  Refer  to  report  of  imports  and  exports. 

No.  7.  St.  Thomas  and  English  Islands,  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  and  Turk's  Islands. 

No.  8  and  9.  Conveying  foreign  merchandise  and  produce. 

No.  10.  None. 

No.  11.  The  vessels  of  all  foreign  countries  which  have  not  recognized  the  independence 
of  Hayti,  or  which  have  no  resident  accredited  agents  in  the  country,  pay  10  per  cent,  additional 
on  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  and  import  duties. 
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No.  12.   One  Spanish  dollar  per  ton;  no  other  charges  of  any  account. 

No.  13.  Pilots  are  employed  by  the  government,  and  subjected  to  the  orders  of  the  commandants 
of  the  different  ports ;  accidents  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

No.  14.  Little  or  none ;  vessels  coming  from  infected  ports  are  subject  to  the  arbitrary  decisions 
of  the  local  authorities. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  One  private  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  seamen  of  foreign  vessels, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  island.  One  Spanish  dollar  per  day  for  board  and  attendance  has,  until 
recently,  been  the  charge ;  it  is  now  $1  50  per  day,  exclusive  of  medicines  and  medical  fees. 
The  physician  gets  25  cents  for  each  visit  by  day,  and  50  cents  by  night ;  is  tolerably  skilful  as 
a  surgeon,  and  very  attentive  and  particularly  successful  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  &c.  The 
mortality  at  other  ports  of  the  island  has  been,  and  still  continues  at  times  to  be,  frightful,  whole 
crews  being  swept  off  by  malignant  fever;  this  disease  has  been  particularly  fatal  at  Port  au 
Prince  and  Aux  Cayes.  A  little  aid  from  our  own  government  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
this  institution,  and  increase  its  means  of  usefulness,  American  seamen  being  the  largest 
recipients  of  its  benefits. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  wharves  at  the  ports  in  this  island;  vessels  are  moored  by  the  pilots ; 
goods  alone  are  chargeable  with  wharfage. 

No.  18.  Passengers  and  others  from  foreign  vessels  are  required  to  land  at  fixed  places,  and 
luggage  must  betaken  to  and  received  at  the  custom-house,  for  which  no  fees  are  charged. 

No.  19.  There  is  no  charge  by  government  for  storage;  one  per  cent,  is  the  customary  mercan 
tile  charge  for  goods  remaining  but  a  few  months.  Drayage  is  quite  reasonable,  and  according 
to  distance. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  None  in  use. 

Nos.  22  and  23.  About  stationary;  if  anything,  that  with  the  United  States  is  increasing,  to 
the  detriment  of  other  countries. 

No.  24.  By  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Hayti,  our  commerce  would  he  likely  to 
advance  still  more;  our  citizens  trading  there  would  enjoy  more  privileges,  besides  standing  on 
a  better  footing;  many  decided  advantages  might  also  be  obtained  through  treaty,  and  our  own 
government  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  theirs,  of  which  it  stands  much  in  need. 

No.  25.  All  exportable  products  of  the  soil,  particularly  the  article  of  pitre  (jute)  or  hemp, 
of  which  the  country  produces  an  almost  unlimited  quantity,  but,  for  want  of  proper  treatment, 
is  of  little  value  at  present. 

No.  26.  Every  necessary  of  life,  and  very  many  of  its  luxuries. 

No.  27.  None. 

No.  28.  American  built  boats  are  much  valued,  and  occasionally  sold  in  the  different  ports  of 
the  island,  and,  but  for  the  heavy  tax  of  naturalization  on  small  craft,  very  many  more  might 
find  a  good  market. 

No.  29.  None.  The  only  foreign  mail  packets  communicating  with  the  island  are  the  Eng 
lish  West  India  mail  steamers,  touching  at  Jacmel,  in  the  south,  twice  a  month.  Much  advan 
tage  would  accrue  to  our  trade  by  having  a  steam  communication  between  the  United  Ststes 
and  some  port  in  tkis  island,  no  other  of  which  offers  greater  facilities  and  advantages  than  the 
port  of  Cape  Haytien. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  insurance  agencies  in  the  island,  excepting  one  of  little  note  at  Port 
au  Prince.  Haytien  vessels  are  rarely  insured. 

No.  31.  During  hostilities  against  the  Dominicans,  the  Haytien  government  seized  and  armed 
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several  merchant  vessels  commanded  and  owned  by  its  citizens,  obliging  them  to  serve  under 
letters  of  marque ;  no  captures  having  ever  been  made,  there  are  no  precedents  to  be  governed  by. 

'No.  32.  From  general  knowledge  and  inquiry,  and  some  little  information  obtained  from 
the  commandant  of  the  port. 

Nos.  33  and  34.  Nothing  worthy  of  note. 

./• 

G  0  N  A  I  V  E  S  . 

SUMNER  J.  BROOKS,  Vice  Commercial  Agent. 
Ansivers  to  Queries  of  Circular  to  Consuls  of  October  8,  1853. 

APRIL  10,  1854. 

QUERIES  Xo.   I. 
Ship  building,  (fie. 

No.  1.  Vessels  are  measured  as  follows  at  this  port,  for  example:  Length  150  feet  X  width 
12  feet=  1,800  X  depth  8  feet  =  14,400  -r  94=  153  J-J  tons.  The  rules  of  ship  builders  are 
the  same  as  above. 

No.  2.  Haytien  vessels  are  furnished  with  the  certificate  of  the  builder  describing  the  vessel, 
and  stating  the  proprietor,  &c.,  which  certificate  is  enregistered  at  the  bureau  of  the  port,  and 
authenticated  by  the  harbor  master. 

No.  3.  Haytien  vessels  are  transferred  by  a  simple  bill  of  sale  and  transfer  of  the  builders' 
certificate. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Haytien  built  vessels  either  in  the 
foreign  or  coasting  trade  upon  any  terms  whatever. 

No.  5.  Haytien  subjects  are  allowed  to  own  foreign  built  vessels  by  paying  a  naturalization 
fee  of  $100,  Spanish  currency,  for  vessels  from  1  ton  to  100  tons. 

No.  6.  There  is  no  ship  building  at  this  port  whatever. 

No.  14.  Vessels  are  often  caulked  at  this  port ;  but  all  the  necessary  materials  for  doing 
which  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  such  as  oakum,  pitch,  &c. 

No.  2*7.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  at  this  port,  and  the  facilities  for  repairing 
vessels  are  so  few  that  they  are  usually  condemned  when  they  have  sustained  much  damage 
from  disaster. 

No.  37.  The  coasting  trade  of  this  port  and  of  the  entire  island  is  carried  on  by  American 
built  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

No.  39.  No  encouragement  is  offered  for  the  introduction  of  any  improvements  whatever  into 
this  country. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  employed  by  vessels  coming  into  port. 

No.  4.  There  are  no  Haytien  vessels  engaged  in  foreisn  trade  at  this  port. 

No.  6.  No  provision  is  made  for  sick  or  disabled  seamen  at  this  port. 

No.  8.  Haytien  seamen  are  discouraged  by  law  from  entering  into  foreign  service,  and  are, 
consequently,  rarely  found  on  board  of  foreign  vessels. 

No.  10.  There  is  no  regularity  existing  relative  to  the  rations  and  allowances  to  Haytien 
seamen  in  the  merchant  service. 
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No.  12.  The  master  of  a  Haytien  vessel  binds  himself,  on  clearing  for  a  foreign  port,  to 
return  the  seamen  again  to  the  island. 

No.  10.  Sailors  in  the  naval  service  are  paid  four  Haytien  dollars  per  month,  equal  to  25 
cents  Spanish  currency. 

No.  IT.  Sailors  in  the  merchant  service  are  not  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duty.  No 
taxes  are  exacted  from  persons  on  land,  except  that  each  individual  is  required  to  pay  for  a 
license  to  exercise  any  particular  trade  or  profession. 

No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  subject  to  conscription  or  impressment  in  the  naval  service. 

No.  20.  The  Haytien  sailors  have  very  little  intelligence,  activity,  and  skill ;  and  there  are 
hut  very  few  officers  who  are  capable  of  navigating  a  vessel  on  a  foreign  voyage. 

No.  21.  All  Haytien  vessels  are  very  poorly  provided  with  nautical  instruments. 

No.  22.  The  above  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  local  authorities  and  personal 

observation. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  2.  There  were  no  Haytien  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  in  1852. 

No.  5.  Number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  arrived  at  this  port  in  1852,  as  follows  : 

Vessels.  Tons. 

American 32  4,561fi 

English 28  4,544 

French 19  2,523 

Oldenburg 3  387 

Danish.. 2  317 

Swedish 2  353 

Hamburg 2  334 


Total 88  13,019*-*- 


No.  8.  The  coasting  trade  consists  in  carrying  merchandise  to  ports  not  open  to  foreign 
commerce,  and  taking  for  return  cargo  coffee  and  logwood. 

No.  11.  All  foreign  vessels  enter  this  port  upon  equal  terms. 

No.  12.  All  foreign  vessels  are  charged  a  tonnage  duty  of  one  Spanish  dollar  per  ton. 

No.  13.  Pilots  are  employed  and  paid  by  government,  but  masters  ought  not  to  give  their 
vessels  entirely  into  the  charge  of  pilots  in  coming  into  port. 

No.  14.  All  foreign  vessels  are  visited  by  the  port  physician,  and  when  any  pestilential  disease 
is  found  to  exist  on  board,  the  vessel  is  sent  into  the  outer  harbor. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  hospitals  for  the  benefit  of  sick  seamen  at  this  port. 

No.  17.  All  foreign  vessels  are  moored  by  the  pilot,  according  to  orders  from  the  harbor 
master. 

No.  18.  Passengers,  on  landing,  are  conducted  to  the  place  by  the  custom-house  guard,  where 
their  passports  are  examined  and  enregistered.  Baggage  is  landed  only  during  custom-house 
hours,  but  no  fees  are  chargeable  thereon. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  port  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

No.  23.  The  American  commerce  at  this  port  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  nation,  occasioned  by  the  indolence  of  the  people,  and  their  inattention  to  agriculture, 
which  has  caused  a  great  falling  off  in  t^e  provisions  of  the  country,  and  rendered  the  inhabitants 
to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  importation  of  American  provisions. 
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VEEA  CRUZ. 

JOHN  T.  PICKETT,  Consul. 

MARCH  22,  1844. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  enclose  answers  to  queries  accompanying  your  circular  instruc 
tions  of  October  8,  1853.  These  answers  are  as  complete  as  circumstances  will  admit  of  their 
being  made,  and  I  trust  they  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  measurement  of  tonnage  is  that  of  Burgos  in  Spain.  The  ratio  between  the  foot 
of  Paris  and  that  of  Burgos  is  as  6  is  to  T  ;  between  the  foot  of  London  and  that  of  Burgos  as 
i'--  to  -J, :,  or  100  feet  of  London  make  109.38  of  Burgos.  The  scale  being  thus  adapted  to  that 
of  Burgos,  one-half  of  the  vessel's  length  from  the  stem  to  the  stern  post,  and  the  length  of  the 
keel  shall  be  taken  and  multiplied  by  three-fourths  of  the  breath  of  beam,  one-half  of  the  floor 
timbers,  and  the  depth  of  the  hold  ;  the  product  thereof  shall  be  divided  by  I701i69oj  an(l 
the  quotient  deemed  the  true  tonnage.  Carpenters'  measurement  is  not  in  use.  The  difference 
between  Mexican  and  United  States  tonnage  depends  upon  the  "build"  of  the  vessel.  An 
American  vessel  with  broad  floor  timbers  measures  about  12  per  cent,  more  by  the  Mexican  than 
by  her  American  measurement,  and  a  sharp  or  clipper  built  vessel  measures  that  much  less. — 
(See  decree  of  the  Mexican  government  issued  October  1,  1826.) 

No.  2.  For  form  of  register  of  Mexican  vessels  see  document  annexed,  marked  A. 

No.  3.  The  owner  or  agent  of  a  foreign  vessel  must  first  obtain  permission  from  the  comman 
dant  of  the  port,  and  from  the  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs,  to  sell  her.  He  can 
then  make  a  bill  of  sale  before  a  notary  public,  describing  her  minutely,  giving  length,  breadth 
of  beam,  depth,  specifying  number  of  tons  and  name  of  the  purchaser,  who,  with  a  certified  copy 
of  said  bill  of  sale  from  records  of  the  notary,  obtains  from  the  commandant  of  the  port  a  regis 
ter,  Patente  de  Navigacion.  For  the  extension  of  a  bill  of  sale  or  transfer  of  a  vessel,  there  is 
no  particular  set  form  in  use  at  this  port. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Mexican  built  vessels  in  any  trade 
whatever. 

No.  5.  Foreign  vessels  may  be  purchased  by  Mexican  citizens,  and  after  the  bill  of  sale  is  ex 
tended  as  per  answer  No.  3,  they  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  Mexican  vessel,  except  in  particular 
cases.  For  instance,  no  vessel  unless  of  Mexican  construction  is  now  granted  a  clearance  at 
this  port  to  navigate  the  Groatzacoalcos  river.  This  arises  from  the  exclusive  privileges  conferred 
on  the  Tehuantepec  company. 
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No.  6.  There  were  no  vessels  built  within  this  consulate  in  1852,  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
insignificant  coasters  at  Alvarado  or  Tlacotalpan. 

No.  7.  Ship  building  has  not  yet  been  established  at  this  port.  The  small  vessels  that  are 
occasionally  built  on  the  coast  are  constructed  entirely  of  native  timber.  The  masts  and  spars, 
however,  are  usually  imported  from  the  United  States,  or  procured  from  wrecks. 

No.  8.  Masts  and  spars  are  procured  in  the  United  States,  and  whenever  they  become  defective 
the  vessel  is  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  repairs.  Yellow  pine  has  the  preference.  By  Mexican 
tariff,  masts  and  spars  are  duty  free. 

No.  9.  Vessels  belonging  to  this  country  are  generally  copper  fastened  and  copper  sheathed, 
and  though  sometimes  iron  fastened  they  are  almost  invariably  sheathed  with  copper.  The 
materials  for  sheathing  and  fastening  are  procured  in  the  United  States. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  much  used:  it  is  procured  in  the  United  States,  and  usuall  ycosts 
from  35  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

No.  11.  No  means  whatever  are  used  in  this  district  for  the  seasoning  of  ship  timber  or  for  its 
preservation. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  Same  materials  used  as  in  the  United  States,  and  are  usually  imported  from  that 
country.  Pitch  is  worth,  per  barrel,  $8  50  ;  oakum,  15  cents  per  pound. 

No.  15.  The  same  as  are  used  in  vessels  of  the  United  States.  Rigging  is  seldom  imported, 
and  prices  are  therefore  nominal. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  procured  in  the  United  States,  and  from  wrecked  vessels. 

No.  IT.  There  are  no  striking  peculiarities  in  the  rig  of  Mexican  vessels.  They  differ  very 
little  in  appearance  from  American  vessels,  being  merely  painted  somewhat  darker,  and  are 
always  much  dirtier. 

No.  18.  Precisely  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  United  States,  being  generally  of  American 
manufacture. 

No.  19.  None. 

No.  20.  Mexican  vessels,  particularly  those  built  at  Campeche,  are  after  the  American  model 
in  every  respect. 

No.  21.  The  Campeche  built  vessels,  which  are  the  best,  are  near  about  equal  in  speed  to 
those  of  the  United  States  ;  they  are  never  superior  in  any  respect. 

No.  22.  Mexican  vessels  are  generally  intended  for  the  coasting  trade,  and  they  seldom  exceed 
one  hundred  tons  burden  ;  they  compare  favorably  with  American  vessels  as  to  their  capacity 
for  freight,  their  construction  being  after  the  American  model. 

No.  23.  Those  built  at  Campeche  last  for  twenty  years ;  those  built  at  Alvarado  and  Tla 
cotalpan  (in  this  consular  district)  are  not  so  durable. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  at  Campeche  are  generally  Spaniards.  Those  of  Alvarado  and  Tlacotalpan 
are  natives. 

No.  25.  In  this  consular  district  shipwrights  are  paid  from  §2  to  $3  per  day. 

No.  26.  None  whatever. 

No.  27.  None. 

No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  requiring  repairs  must  "heave  down"  and  repair  alongside  of  another 
vessel ;  the  repairs  effected  in  that  manner  are  only  temporary. 

Nos.  29  to  33.  None. 

No.  34.  Vessels  are  not  built  by  the  ton  ;  nor  are  they  often  built  for  sale. 
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No.  35.  American  vessels  cannot  be  sold  in  this  district  to  any  advantage.  They  are  never 
in  demand,  and  seldom  bought.  Wrecks  are  sometimes  gotten  off  and  repaired,  and  sailed 
under  Mexican  colors. 

No.  3G,  From  practical  information,  from  Franklin  Chase,  United  States  consul  at  Tampico, 
from  C.  Markoe,  American  merchant  of  this  place,  and  other  sources. 

No.  37.  On  inquiry  I  learn  that  no  such  books  have  been  published. 

No.  38.  On  the  decline  decidedly.  The  cause  is,  the  government  of  the  country,  particularly 
its  restrictive  policy  towards  foreigners,  and  its  fluctuating,  but  almost  invariably  prohibitory 
tariff. 

No.  39.  There  is  little  interest  felt  here  for  improvement  in  ship  building  or,  in  fact,  for 
anything  else. 

No.  40.  There  is  but  little  other  information  to  be  given,  and  if  there  were  much  my  brief 
experience  would  preclude  my  speaking,  except  in  very  general  terms. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  number  of  seamen  in  the  Mexican  merchant  service  cannot  be  ascertained  here, 
as  there  are  no  records  or  documents  from  which  to  procure  the  information.  The  number 
cannot  be  very  great. 

No.  2.  Mexican  vessels  carry  larger  crews  than  American  vessels  do.  One  of  100  tons  burden 
carries  8  or  ten  men,  in  all — say  captain,  mate,  (segundo)  cook,  and  7  or  8  seamen. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  employed  merely  in  coming  in  and  going  out.  In  the  coasting  trade 
masters  of  vessels  are  generally  their  own  pilots. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  seldom  employed  on  foreign  voyages. 

No.  5.  The  Mexican  laws  require  that  seamen  shall  be  regularly  matriculated,  and  their 
names  recorded  annually  by  the  "ayuntamientos,"  (city  councils,)  and  the  captain  of  the  port 
to  which  they  may  belong. — (See  decree  of  the  Mexican  government  issued  October  27,  1820.) 

No.  6.  In  Vera  Cruz  there  is  a  "charity  hospital,"  of  recent  establishment,  to  which  all  sea 
men,  foreign  or  native,  are  admitted.  For  the  support  of  this  hospital  there  is  a  charge  of  one  real 
(12-^-  cents)  on  every  bale  or  package  of  200  pounds  landed  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Mexican 
vessels  arriving  from  foreign  or  domestic  vojrages  contribute  in  the  same  manner  with  foreign 
vessels  ;  but  the  Mexican  trade  being  very  inconsiderable  the  hospital  may  be  considered  as 
actually  supported  by  foreign  vessels  ;  and  for  one  seamen  claiming  and  receiving  the  benefit  of 
this  "charity"  there  are  at  least  ten  landsmen  who  avail  themselves  of  it. 

No.  7.  By  permission  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  who  has  charge  of  a  list  of  those  matricu 
lated. 

No.  8.  Mexican  sailors  seldom  seek  foreign  service.  They  could  not  get  employment  did  they 
seek  it,  except  in  cases  of  great  necessity  ;  moreover,  it  is  not  permitted  by  law. 

No.  9.  By  law  they  cannot  be  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  Mexico. 

No.  10.  Mexican  vessels  are  victualled  with  jerked  beef,  beans,  navy  or  pilot  bread,  vegeta 
bles,  salt  fish,  coffee,  sugar,  and  wine  ;  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  rations  or  expenditures. 
For  form  of  shipping  articles,  see  document  annexed,  marked  B.  Wages  are  paid  by  the 
month,  and  are  forfeited  by  desertion  or  crime. 

No.  11.  There  is  no  provision  for  medical  stores  worth  mentioning.  Sailors  furnish  their 
own  clothing.  Advance  wages  of  a  half  month's  pay  is  usually  made. 
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No.  12.  I  cannot  find  any  laws  providing  for  the  return  of  Mexican  seamen  when  destitute  in 
foreign  ports,  or  deserting  their  ships.  It  is  presumed  the  Mexican  consuls  may  have  private 
instructions  on  this  subject,  as  will  be  inferred  from  article  30  of  treaty  with  the  United  States 
of  1831. 

No.  13.  Sailors  in  the  merchant  service  are  subject  to  the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  and  no 
special  code  of  laws  or  system  of  discipline  has  been  published. 

No.  14.  Certainly  on  the  decrease :  causes  the  same  as  those  assigned  for  the  decrease  of 
ship  building. — (See  answer  No.  38  to  Queries  No.  I.)  Mexican  merchant  sailors  are  also  liable 
to  be  impressed  into  the  naval  service,  for  which  they  have  a  great  aversion. 

No.  15.  Sailors  are  obtained  at  all  the  principal  ports  in  the  republic,  and  especially  from 
Campeche  and  the  other  ports  in  Yucatan.  There  is  no  system  of  apprenticeship  in  operation 
for  sailors  in  the  merchant  service.  Pilots  are  regarded  as  a  distinct  class.  The  service  of 
boys  is  voluntary.  There  are  no  fisheries  in  this  district. 

No.  16.  The  pay  of  officers  in  the  naval  service  is  nominally  very  handsome.  I  find  in  a 
book  entitled  "  Ordenanzas  del  Ejercito,"  (army  regulations,)  under  the  head  of  "Marina," 
(navy,)  the  following  schedule  of  pay :  director  general  of  the  navy,  $300  per  month  ;  briga 
dier  or  general  of  the  navy,  $188  per  month  ;  the  same  with  appropriate  command,  pay  and 
perquisites,  §488  per  month  ;  post  captain,  $141  per  month  ;  the  same,  on  duty,  pay  and  per 
quisites,  $441  per  month  ;  captain  of  frigate,  $94  per  month  ;  the  same,  at  sea  or  on  other 
duty,  naval  or  not,  $294  per  month  ;  captain  of  frigate  on  duty,  but  not  in  command,  $194  per 
month  ;  first  lieutenant,  commanding  a  vessel,  pay  and  perquisites,  $284  per  month  ;  second 
lieutenant,  commanding  a  vessel,  pay  and  perquisites,  $116  per  month  ;  aspirante  primero, 
(passed  midshipman,)  in  Command,  pay  and  perquisites,  $59  per  month  ;  aspirante  segundo, 
(midshipman,)  in  command,  $45  per  month;  surgeon,  at  sea,  pay  and  perquisites,  $101  per 
month;  chaplain,  at  sea,  pay  and  perquisites,  $97  per  month  ;  engineers  receive  $122  per 
month  ;  boatswains,  $40  per  month  ;  sailors,  first  class,  $15  per  month  ;  sailors,  second  class, 
$10  per  month.  The  ration  is  valued  at  34 J  cents.  'The  naval  service  of  Mexico  is  in  a  very 
low  condition.  Their  vessels  are  small,  and  in  a  very  inefficient  state.  The  service  offers  no 
inducements  for  scientific  officers  to  join  it,  and  the  majority  of  the  seamen  enter  it  only  on 
compulsion.  It  has  lately  made  quite  an  acquisition  in  the  capture  of  the  American  built 
slaver  "Lady  Suffolk,"  now  the  frigate  "  Guadelupe."  There  are  also  two  small  steamers 
under  contract  in  New  York. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duty,  but  are  subject  to  all  imposts, 
taxes,  &c.,  upon  property. 

No.  18.  Sailors  in  the  merchant  service  are  subject  to  be  impressed  for  the  navy. 

No.  19.  By  becoming  matriculated,  foreigners  can  enter  the  Mexican  merchant  service  on 
the  same  terms  with  native  sailors,  but  by  doing  so  they  lose  their  original  citizenship,  and 
are  liable  to  impressment. 

No.  20.  Mexican  sailors  are  generally  inferior,  and  only  fitted  to  serve  on  small  vessels. 
The  officers  in  merchant  service  are  seldom  skilled  in  navigation. 

No.  21.  The  Spanish  system  of  navigation  is  used,  and  such  of  the  officers  as  are  Spaniards 
are  good  navigators ;  English  instruments  and  Spanish  charts  are  preferred.  No  improvement 
whatever  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  navigation  in  this  country. 

No.  22.  The  same  as  answer  36,  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  23.  No  pamphlets  on  the  foregoing  subjects  have  recently  been  published  in  this  country. 
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It  is  presumed,  however,  that  such  matters  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  his  serene  highness 
President  Saiita  Anna,  he  having  already  issued  decrees  respecting  every  other  branch  of 
government  service. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  See  document  annexed,  marked  C.  The  internal  trade  is  very  considerable.  This 
port  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  republic,  including  the  capital,  and  is  by  far  the  most  impor 
tant  shipping  point  on  either  coast. 

Nos.  2  to  5.  See  table  annexed,  C. 

No.  G.  This  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained.  No  record  exists  as  to  the  tonnage  of  every 
coasting  vessel,  they  paying  no  tonnage  duties. 

No.  7.  New  Orleans  and  the  Island  of  Cuba  are  the  only  foreign  ports  to  which  Mexican 
vessels  belonging  within  this  consular  district  make  voyages.  The  particulars  required  by 
this  query  cannot  be  given  with  any  degree  of  correctness,  but  they  can  be  inferred  from  rates 
now  paid  American  vessels. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  is  performed  by  schooners  to  and  from  Tampico,  Tuspam, 
Sisal,  Campeche,  Tabasco,  Minatitlan,  Alvarado,  and  Tlacotalpan.  There  is  a  small  steamer 
between  this  place  and  the  two  latter  points.  The  chief  articles  transported  are  salt,  tobacco, 
bagging,  twine,  hammocks,  hats,  tallow,  fish,  dry  goods,  and  Indian  corn  ;  which,  though 
breadstuifs  are  contraband,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  American  growth.  There  is  also 
considerable  coasting  traffic  in  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  some  little  in  timber  and  dye-woods. 

No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  consists  in  the  transportation  of  foreign  merchandise  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  nearly  all  points  in  the  interior.  Transportation  is  effected  on  the  backs 
of  mules,  and  in  very  strong  and  heavy  wagons,  drawn  usually  by  ten  or  a  dozen  of  those 
animals.  A  mule  load  is  usually  350  or  400  Ibs.,  at  from  $12  to  $20  (according  to  demand  for 
transportation)  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  nearly  300  miles  distant.  Greater  or  less 
distances  are  in  proportion.  There  is  also  some  internal  trade  on  the  Alvarado  river  and  its 
tributaries,  which  is  carried  on  by  canoes.  The  town  of  Alvarado  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  and  Tlacotalpan,  to  which  the  coasting  steamer  from  this  place  makes  a  weekly 
voyage,  is  some  miles  up  the  stream. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  only  allowed  to  introduce  goods  and  effects  from  foreign  countries, 
and  they  are  permitted  to  enter  but  one  port  for  discharge  ;  after  being  discharged,  foreign 
vessels  can  proceed  in  ballast  to  any  port  in  the  republic,  whether  a  port  of  discharge  or  not, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  a  cargo  of  the  produce  of  the  country. — (See  article  2d  of 
existing  tariff.)  All  foreign  vessels  belonging  to  nations  at  peace  with  Mexico  may  partici 
pate  in  the  introduction  of  all  foreign  merchandise  permitted  by  the  tariff  of  June  1,  1853. 
(See  article  1st  of  said  tariff.) 

No.  11.  All  foreign  vessels  are  on  the  same  footing  in  all  the  Mexican  ports  open  to  foreign 
trade. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duty  is  $1  50  per  ton,  Mexican  measurement.  Water  dues  in  this 
port,  \1\  cents  per  ton.  Fees  of  captain  of  the  port,  §3  50.  Stamps  for  entering  and  clearing 
all  vessels,  $8  50.  Mexican  vessels  coming  from  foreign  voyages  pay  the  same  tonnage  and 
other  dues  as  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nations. — (See  article  5  of  treaty  with  the  United 
States  of  1831.)  Mexican  vessels  coming  from  home  ports  pay  here  \  real  (6^  cents)  per  ton  as 
water  tax,  but  are  exempt  from  tonnage  duty. 
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No.  13.  Pilots  are  under  the  control  of  the  captain  of  the  port.  The  charge  for  pilotage  is 
$2.  50  per  foot,  coming  in  or  going  out ;  and  §6  is  charged  for  a  pilot  boat  with  four  oars,  §8 
for  one  with  6  oars. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  regulations  of  this  port  are  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Health, 
composed  of  a  physician,  the  captain  of  the  port,  the  first  alcalde,  and  the  curate  of  the  parish. 
There  is  no  lazaretto.  When  required  at  port  of  destination,  vessels  are  given  hills  of  health  ; 
cost,  $ 4,  and  a  like  fee  to  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  said  vessel  may  he  hound.  All  consuls 
here  are  henefitted  hy  this  regulation,  except  the  consul  of  the  United  States. 

No.  15.  There  is  no  marine  hospital  in  this  port,  hut  seamen  are  admitted  to  the  charity  or 
civil  hospital.  This  hospital  is  supported  by  a  tax  of  one  real  (12^  cents)  on  every  bale  or 
package  of  200  pounds  landed  in  Vera  Cruz.  Mexican  vessels,  coming  from  foreign  or  home 
voyages,  contribute  to  the  support  of  this  charity  hospital  in  the  same  manner  as  foreign 
vessels.  This  hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  the  "ayuntamicnto,"  (city  council,)  and  managed 
by  the  physician  constituting  one  of  the  Board  of  Health.  This  physician  receives  a  fee  of  $2 
for  every  vessel  boarded  by  him.  There  are  employed  in  the  hospital  such  stewards,  at 
tendants,  and  servants  as  are  necessary,  and  the  physician  may  call  other  medical  gentlemen  to 
his  aid  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  do  so.  The  situation  of  the  hospital  is  favorable,  and  the 
treatment  good,  for  Vera  Cruz. 

No.  16.  American  seamen  are  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  should  there  ever  be  much 
American  commerce  here,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  very  useful  institution. 

No.  17.  Vessels  anchor  in  the  harbor  at  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  pier, 
or  mole,  at  which  the  lighters  discharge  the  cargoes.  Wharfage  and  municipal  dues  are  very 
insignificant. 

No.  18.  Foreigners  must  be  provided  with  passports,  authenticated  by  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents  of  Mexico  in  the  country  of  their  embarkation.  Upon  delivering  this  passport 
to  the  visiting  officer  from  the  shore,  they  are  allowed  to  land  with  their  baggage.  Permits  to 
pass  baggage  beyond  the  custom-house  offices  are  furnished  upon  the  payment  of  a  trifling  fee  ; 
and  said  permits,  being  first  signed  by  the  collector  of  customs  and  commander  of  the 
"Resguardo,"  (custom-house  guard,)  the  baggage  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  if 
nothing  contraband  or  dutiabfe  is  found,  it  is  permitted  to  pass  into  the  town.  Foreigners  are 
required,  within  one  month  after  arriving,  to  take  out  a  "  Carta  de  Seguridad,"  (letter  of 
security,)  for  which  a  charge  of  two  dollars  is  exacted.  Neglect  to  procure  this  document  is 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  ten  days,  or  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars,  at  the  option  of  the 
offender.  This  is  certainly  an  infraction  of  our  treaty  of  1831,  (see  article  9,)  but  the  regula 
tion  is,  in  itself,  a  wholesome  one.  It  settles  the  question  of  the  nationality  of  all  foreigners  in 
the  republic,  prevents  confusion  in  making  out  the  lists  of  those  subject  to  perform  military 
duty,  &c.  The  "  Cartas  de  Seguridad"  also  serve  as  passports.  The  law  requiring  them  was 
decreed  October  1,  1828. 

No.  19.  Commercial  charge  for  storage  is  one  per  cent.  Porterage  from  the  wharf  to  cus 
tom-house,  and  from  custom-house  to  private  warehouses,  is  two  reals  (25  cents)  per  barrel  of 
flour,  or  ordinary  bale  of  goods.  Smaller  parcels,  one  real  each.  Heavy  articles  are  contracted 
for  by  the  job,  at  about,  say,  one  real  per  100  pounds.  The  charge  for  shipping  goods  is  about 
the  same. 

No.  20.  The  steam  engines  used  in  Mexican  vessels  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
The  only  steam  vessels  on  this  coast  consist  of  one  very  small  man-of-war^  now  in  New  Orleans 
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for  repairs,  and  the  coast  packet  to  Alvarado  and  Tlacotalpan,  above  referred  to.  The  engines 
used  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  are  from  England  and  the  United  States,  the  greater  number  from 
the  latter.  Machinery  is  duty  free. 

No.  21.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  by  the  Mexican  steamers.  Coal  comes  from  England  and 
the  United  States — from  New  Orleans.  The  English  steamers  coal  at  Havana,  and  have  no 
depot  here.  The  New  Orleans  steamer  leaves  that  port  with  coal  enough  for  the  round  voyage 
on  board.  Wood  can  be  had  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  cord.  Coal  at  from  $15  to  $20  a  ton. 

No.  22.  It  is  decreasing.  The  high  rates  of  duty,  both  of  import  and  export,  internal  and 
consumption  duties,  and  octroi^  (municipal  duties,)  explain  the  decline. 

No.  23.  Decreasing  generally,  but  increasing  as  regards  the  single  port  of  New  Orleans, 
owing  to  the  establishing  of  Harris  and  Morgan's  line  of  mail  steamers. 

No.  24.  The  Mexican  rulers  should  be  convinced  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  a  low  rate  of  import  duties,  and  the  abolishing  of  all  export,  internal, 
and  consumption  duties.  The  present  system  is  a  premium  upon  smuggling,  which  is  carried 
on  to  an  incalculable  extent.  The  maintaining  of  the  steam  mail  line  between  this  port  and 
New  Orleans,  and  the  creation  of  an  United  States  mail  agency  here,  would,  in  a  little  while, 
increase  the  travel  and  correspondence  between  the  two  countries  in  a  very  great  degree.  I 
would  also  suggest  a  postal  convention  with  Mexico,  by  which,  and  the  foregoing,  the  trans 
portation  through  the  United  States  of  the  great  European  mail  of  this  country  might  be 
secured. 

No.  25.  Nothing  under  the  present  system,  but  almost  anything  if  there  were  incentives  to 
industry  and  enterprise.  The  chief  exports  from  Vera  Cruz  are  hides,  goat  skins,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  fustic,  vanilla,  cochineal,  jalap,  and  specie.  The  export  duty  on  the  latter  is  6  per  cent. 

No.  26.  Nothing  under  the  present  system  beyond  shipments  to  order  of  their  correspondents 
here.  The  market  is  generally  well  stocked  with  goods,  and  unadvised  shipments  would  prove 
a  losing  business. 

No.  27.  None  whatever.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coasting  or 
internal  trade.  American  vessels  are  seldom  or  never  required  for  foreign  voyages.  American 
vessels  bring  American  products  and  manufactures,  and  foreign  goods  entitled  to  drawback, 
from  American  ports,  and  return  invariably  to  the  United  States  with  the  produce  of  this 
country.  Mexico  will  not  be  disposed  to  modify  her  laws  respecting  the  coasting  trade. 

No.  28.  Boats  used  by  Mexican  vessels  are  generally  built  in  the  United  States  or  Europe, 
chiefly  at  Hamburg,  and  they  are  very  much  the  same  as  are  used  by  American  vessels.  There 
is  no  market  here  for  American  boats  ;  they  are  ordered  when  wanted.  Our  boat  builders  are 
well  advised  on  all  such  matters. 

No.  29.  There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  communicating  with  this  port.  First,  the  small 
coast  steamer  plying  to  Alvarado  and  Tlacotalpan,  hitherto  mentioned.  This  vessel  is,  of 
course,  of  American  construction,  and  has  an  American  engineer  and  navigator.  It  has,  how 
ever,  a  native  captain,  on  paper,  in  compliance  with  the  Mexican  laws.  Secondly,  the  British 
Royal  West  India  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  steamers  call  here  every  month  and  remain  a 
few  hours  to  land  passengers,  the  mails,  and  quicksilver.  They  then  proceed  to  Tampico, 
where  they  remain  a  couple  of  days.  Returning  here,  the  steamers  remain  several  days,  taking 
on  board  passengers,  mails,  specie,  and  valuable  parcels  of  freight,  chiefly  cochineal,  and  then 
proceed  to  England  (Southampton)  by  the  way  of  Havana  and  St.  Thomas.  The  English 
government  pays  for  this  service  and  the  transportation  of  the  Brazilian  mails  the  sum  of 
06  P 
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£2*70,000  per  annum.  Thirdly,  the  United  States  mail  steam  line  between  this  port  and  New 
Orleans.  These  vessels  leave  New  Orleans  the  1st  and  14th  days  of  every  month,  bringing 
large  freights,  chiefly  raw  cotton,  in  half  bales,  for  transportation  on  mule  back  to  the  interior, 
a  growing  mail  and  an  increasing  passenger  list.  They  are  usually  about  three  and  a  half  days 
in  making  the  run  from  port  to  port.  Returning,  they  leave  on  the  8th  and  22d  days  of  every 
month,  carrying  the  mails,  many  passe ngers,  valuable  goods,  and  specie.  These  ships  were 
established  less  than  a  year  since,  under  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department, 
for  tri-monthly  voyages,  calling,  going  and  returning,  at  Tampico.  For  the  full  service  this 
line  was  to  receive  for  carrying  the  mails  $69,000  per  annum.  For  the  service  actually  per 
formed  it  receives  a  pro  raia  compensation.  The  contractors  design,  if  encouraged  by  the  United 
States  government,  to  perform  the  full  service.  The  postages  collected  by  the  United  States 
from  this  mail  route  fall  far  short  of  the  compensation  allowed  for  the  service,  but  the  deficiency 
is,  doubtless,  fully  supplied  by  the  additional  revenue  accruing  from  a  largely  increased  trade 
with  this  country.  At  present,  the  Mexican  Post  Office  Department  receives  a  greater  income 
from  this  line  than  the  United  States  post  office,  and  that,  too,  without  rendering  any  service 
or  contributing  towards  the  support  of  the  line.  There  is  a  fine  of  $5  imposed  by  the  post  office 
here  upon  every  letter  attempted  to  be  forwarded  by  our  steamers,  without  first  paying  for  the 
privilege.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  smuggling  of  letters,  and  though  the  purser  on  board 
the  ships,  who  acts  as  mail  agent,  does  all  in  his  power  to  collect  the  letters  on  board,  there  is 
yet  no  doubt  that  two-thirds  of  the  letters  transported  pay  no  postage  to  either  government. 
This  abuse  can  only  be  corrected  by  the  creation  of  a  resident  mail  agency  at  this  place.  The 
pursers  on  board  should  also  receive  some  compensation  for  their  services.  This  mail  line  is  an 
important  one,  not  merely  in  a  commercial,  but  in  a  political  point  of  view,  and  should  be 
fostered. 

No.  30.  Insurance  is  generally  effected  in  the  American  offices.  Mexican  vessels  are  rarely 
insured,  and  there  are  no  parent  offices  for  that  purpose  in  this  country.  In  Vera  Cruz  there 
is  an  American  agency,  taking  risks  on  cargo  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Recovery  is 
effected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  countries,  by  satisfactory  evidence  of  loss  and  authentic 
protests. 

No.  31.  Mexican  merchant  vessels  may  be  armed  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  by  giving  bonds 
that  no  improper  use  shall  be  made  of  such  armament.  See  article  22d  of  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  1831.  In  time  of  war  Mexico  issues  commissions  to  privateers, 
and  captured  vessels  of  the  enemy  must  be  sent  to  a  Mexican  port  for  adjudication. 

No.  32.  The  same  as  before  named. 

No.  33.  Copies  of  all  Mexican  laws  can  be  obtained  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  a  catalogue  of 
all  books  for  sale  in  the  chief  book  store  of  Vera  Cruz  is  transmitted  herewith. 

No.  34.  I  have  no  experience  as  to  former  years,  and  the  sources  of  general  information  in 
this  country  may  be  regarded  as  closed  to  all  foreigners.  It  requires  a  residence  of  many  years 
to  be  able  fully  to  understand  the  internal  or  external  policy  of  the  Mexican  government,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  a  knowledge  thereof  would  be  required  in  replying  fully  to  this  and  other  general 
queries. 
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Statement  of  foreign  trade  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  year  1852. 


No.  of 

Tons 

Amount  of 

No.  of 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 
silver 

Amount  of 
gold  exported. 

Amount  of 
other  products 

Amount  of 
total  exports. 

duty. 

ward  cargoes. 

exported. 

exported. 

49 

6,23-1.15 

$9,351  23 

506 

§159,301  20 

$353,287  88 

$55,884  50 

$205,150  37 

$614,322  75 

3 

593.29 

889  94 

27 

27,252  51 

5,047  00 

1,000  00 

Not  given. 

6,017  00 

4 

658.50 

987  75 

36 

102,099  88 

SjOai  50 

4,416  00 

4,553  00 

14,054  50 

38 

2.655.22 

3.  982  83 

1,879 

620,539  68 

8,565,359  32 

47,952  00 

562,452  50 

9,175,763  82 

28 

5.717.32 

8,575  98 

357 

551,182  70 

118,921  86 

45,554  00 

257,460  00 

421,935  86 

R 

9,998.08 

1.497  12 

77 

141,022  58 

11,100  00 

6,384  00 

5,  712  00 

23,  196  00 

0 

368  60 

553  90 

19 

46.543  12 

Not  given. 

Not  given. 

Not  given. 

Not  given. 

7 

211  70 

317  55 

79 

7,182  26 

15,942  00 

15,942  00 

2 

336.00 

504  00 

16 

43.906  01 

2,800  00 

3,120  50 

800  00 

6,720  50 

3 

709.90 

1.069  85 

36 

50,797  66 

18,397  00 

4,379  00 

2,  124  00 

24,900  00 

26 

3,211.67 

4.817  50 

417 

321,732  03 

96,922  75 

25,311  00 

19,053  87 

141.287  62 

3 

263  80 

395  70 

24 

16,752  41 

4,900  00 

Not  given. 

4,900  00 

173 

21,958.23 

32,937  34 

3,473 

2,088,312  04 

9,197,763  31 

194.001  00 

1,057,305  74 

10,449,070  05 

(a)  Twelve  of  the  English  vessels  were  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  ships,  which  pay  no  tonnage  duty,  bringing  no  cargo  other 
than  quicksilver,  and  samples  of  goods  to  arrive  by  sailing  vessels.    The  American  mail  steamers  (established  in  1853)  bring  full  freights,  and  conse 
quently  pay  the  regular  tonimgc  duty. 

(b)  The  Hanoverian  vessels  usually  come  out  in  ballast,  and,  getting  custom-house  dispatch,  proceed  to  Laguna  and  other  ports  for  return  cargoes 
of  logwood,  mahogany,  and  other  products. 

(c)  It  is  shown  that  but  seven  Mexican  vessels  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade  during  the  entire  year  1852.     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.     An  approximation  even  cannot  be  had,  though  the  amount  of  such  trade  is  far  from  being  very 
considerable.     But  little  interest  appears  to  be  taken  in  such  matters  ;  and  although  the   policy  of  the  Mexican  government,  as  regards  her  coasting 
trade,  is  a  very  exclusive  one,  still  there  appears  to  be  no  increase.     In  fact,  their  exclusive  policy,  whilst  it  prevents  the  merchant  marine  from  becom  • 
ing  entirely  extinct,  has  no  other  effect  than  to  embarrass  the  general  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  foregoing  tabular  statement  of  foreign  trade  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  year  1852  is  as  correct  as  circumstances  will  admit  of  its  being 
made.  It  is,  no  doubt,  imperfect  in  some  respects,  but  can  at  least  claim  the  merit  of  being  authentic,  having  been  prepared  in  the  custom-house  by  two 
of  the  employees,  (permission  having  been  first  granted  by  the  collector,)  who  devoted  their  leisure  and  extra  hours  upon  it  for  an  entire  month.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  guarantee  as  to  its  fidelity. 

TAMPICO. 

FRANKLIN  CHASE,  Consul. 

FEBRUARY  IT,  1854. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  the  8th  of  October  last, 
I  have  the  honor  to  enclose,  herewith,  the  information  therein  called  for,  as  near  as  it  was  possi 
ble  to  be  obtained  in  this  place.  The  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  political  and 
commercial  affairs  of  this  country  since  the  year  1851,  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure 
reliable  information  on  many  important  subjects,  as  in  some  instances  the  officers  themselves  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  under  what  laws  they  are  acting ;  and  in  the  absence  of  book  stores  I  am  obliged 
to  procure  from  the  city  of  Mexico  such  government  decrees  as  are  requisite  for  my  office,,  at  an 
expensive  outlay.  No  information  can  be  obtained  from  any  public  office  without  incurring 
a  heavy  charge,  which  is  invariably  indirectly  called  for  by  those  who  render  the  slightest 
service. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  measurement  of  tonnage  is  that  of  Burgos.  The  ratio  between  the  foot  at  Paris 
and  that  of  Burgos  is  as  6  to  7;  between  that  of  London  and  Burgos,  as  10.97  to  12.97,  or  100 
London  make  109  38  Burgos.  The  scale  being  thus  adapted  to  that  of  Burgos,  the  one-half  of 
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the  vessel's  length  from  the  stem  to  the  stern  post,  and  that  of  the  keel,  shall  be  taken  and 
multiplied  by  the  three-fourths  of  the  breadth  of  beam,  one-half  of  the  floor  timbers  and  the 
depth  of  the  hold,  the  product  thereof  shall  be  divided  by  "70  rVoj  anc^  the  quotient  deemed 
the  true  tonnage.  Carpenters'  measurement  is  not  in  use.  The  difference  between  Mexican  and 
the  United  States  tonnage  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  vessel.  An  American  vessel 
with  broad  floor  timbers  measures  about  12  per  cent,  more  by  this  rule  than  by  her  American 
measurement,  and  a  sharp  or  clipper  built  vessel  measures  that  much  less. — (See  decree  of  the 
Mexican  government  October  1,  1826.) 

No.  2.  For  form  of  register  see  document  marked  A. 

No.  3.  The  owner  or  agent  of  a  foreign  vessel  must  first  obtain  permission  from  the  Mexican 
commandant  of  the  port  and  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs  to  sell  her  ;  he  can 
then  make  a  bill  of  sale  before  a  notary  public,  describing  her  length,  depth,  breadth  of  beam, 
and  number  of  tons,  the  name  of  the  Mexican  owner,  who,  with  a  certified  copy  of  said  bill  of 
sale  from  the  records  of  said  notary,  may  obtain  from  the  marine  commandant  a  register, 
(Patente  de  Navegacion.)  For  the  extension  of  a  bill  of  sale  or  transfer  of  a  vessel  there  is  no 
set  form  in  use  in  this  port. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Mexican  built  vessels  in  any  trade 
whatever. 

No.  5.  Foreign  vessels  may  be  purchased  by  Mexican  citizens,  and  after  the  bill  of  sale  is 
extended,  as  per  answer  No.  3,  they  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Mexican  built  vessels. 

No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  Ship  building  has  not  yet  been  established  in  this  port. 

No.  8.  Masts  and  spars  are  procured  in  the  United  States,  and  whenever  the  masts  and  spars 
of  a  Mexican  vessel  become  defective,  she  is  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  repairs.  Yellow  pine  has 
the  preference.  By  the  Mexican  tariff  masts  and  spars  are  duty  free. 

No.  9.  Vessels  belonging  to  this  country  are  generally  copper  fastened  and  copper  sheathed, 
and  the  materials  procured  in  the  United  States. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  invariably  used  on  Mexican  vessels,  obtained  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  per  pound  is  from  35  to  40  cents. 

No.  11.  No  means  whatever  are  used  in  this  district  for  the  seasoning  of  ship  timber,  or  for 
its  preservation. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  No  difference  from  such  as  are  mentioned  in  this  interrogatory.  Pitch  and  oakum 
are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Pitch,  per  barrel,  $8  50  ;  oakum,  15  cents  per  pound. 

No.  15.  The  same  as  are  used  on  vessels  of  the  United  States.  Prices  of  rigging  here  are 
merely  nominal,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  quoted. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  procured  in  the  United  States,  and  do  not  differ  from  such  as  are  in  use 
there. 

No.  1*7.  Mexican  vessels  differ  but  very  little  from  American  vessels,  and  that  difference  can 
only  be  detected  by  the  paint,  which  is  much  darker  than  the  paint  used  on  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States. 

No.  18.  Precisely  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  United  States,  where  they  are  procured. 

No.  19.  None. 

No.  20.  Mexican  vessels  built  at  Campeche  are  after  the  American  model  in  every  respect. 

No.  21.  Their  speed  is  equal  to  American  built  vessels,  but  not  superior. 
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No.  22.  Mexican  vessels  are  generally  intended  for  the  coasting  trade,  and  they  seldom  exceed 
one  hundred  tons  burden  ;  they  compare  with  American  vessels  as  to  capacity  of  carrying,  as 
their  construction  is  the  same. 

No.  23.   Those  built  at  Campeche  last  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  years. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  at  Campeche  are  generally  Spaniards. 

No.  25.  Not  ascertained. 

No.  26.  None  whatever. 

No.  27.  None. 

No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  requiring  repairs  must  heave  down  and  repair  alongside  of  another 
vessel,  but  they  can  only  make  temporary  repairs  here. 

Nos.  29  to  33.  None. 

No.  34.  This  fact  has  not  been  ascertained. 

No.  35.  American  vessels  cannot  be  sold  in  this  district  to  any  advantage. 

No.  36.  From  practical  information,  and  from  the  decrees  quoted,  and  from  a  pamphlet  of 
laws  styled  "  Ordenes  y  circulares  espedidas  por  el  Supremo  Gobierno,  desde  el  ano  de  1825,"  up 
to  1830. 

No.  37.  None. 

No.  38.  No  answer  can  be  given  to  this  interrogatory,  further  than  none  have  been  built  in 

this  district. 

No.  39.  None  under  Mexican  rule. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Bailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  number  of  seamen  in  Mexican  service  cannot  be  ascertained  here,  as  there  are  no 
records  or  documents  from  which  this  information  can  be  procured. 

No.  2.  A  Mexican  vessel  of  100  tons  carries  from  8  to  10  men  in  all. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  merely  employed  going  in  and  out. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  seldom  employed  on  foreign  voyages. 

No.  5.  The  Mexican  laws  require  that  all  seamen  shall  be  matriculated,  and  their  names 
recorded  annually  by  the  "ayuntamientos"  and  captains  of  the  port. — (See  decree  of  the  Mexican 
government,  October  27,  1820.) 

No.  6.  The  seamen  of  merchant  vessels  are  admitted  in  the  civil  hospital,  for  which  a  charge 
of  §10  on  each  vessel  is  made  ;  but  all  the  crew,  if  sick,  can  be  admitted  without  any  additional 
charge. 

No.  7.  By  permission  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  who  has  charge  of  a  list  of  those  matriculated. 

No.  8.  Mexican  sailors  seldom  seek  foreign  service  ;  such  service  is  not  permitted  by  law. 

No.  9.  By  law  they  cannot  be  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  Mexico. 

No.  10.  Mexican  vessels  are  furnished  with  jerked  beef,  beans,  navy  or  pilot  bread,  vegetables, 
salt  fish,  coffee,  sugar,  and  wine  ;  and  but  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  rations  or  expenditures. — 
(See  form  of  shipping  articles,  marked  B.)  Wages  are  forfeited  by  desertion  or  crime.  Wages 
are  paid  by  the  month. 

No.  11.  None.  The  sailor  must  furnish  his  own  clothing.  Advances  of  half  month  pay 
.  are  generally  made. 

No.  12.  I  cannot  find  any  Mexican  laws  providing  for  the  return  of  Mexican  sailors  from 
foreign  voyages. 
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No.  13.  Sailors  in  the  merchant  service  are  under  the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  and  no  special 
code  of  laws  or  system  of  discipline  has  been  published. 

No.  14.   This  fact  cannot  be  ascertained  here. 

No.  15.  Sailors  are  obtained  at  all  the  principal  ports  in  the  republic.  There  is  no  system 
of  apprentice  in  operation  in  Mexico  for  sailors  in  the  merchant  service.  Pilots  are  considered 
a  distinct  class,  but  the  service  of  boys  is  voluntary.  No  system  for  fisheries  has  been  adopted 
in  this  district. 

No.  16.  Captains  of  ships  of  the  line,  waiting  orders,  per  month,  $150  ;  on  service,  $300  ; 
captains  of  sloops  of  war,  waiting  orders,  per  month,  $100  ;  on  service,  $200  ;  first  lieutenants, 
waiting  orders,  $90  ;  on  service,  $180  ;  second  lieutenants,  waiting  orders,  $60  ;  on  service, 
$120  ;  midshipmen,  $50  ;  boatswains,  $40  ;  sailors,  first  class,  $15  ;  sailors,  second  class,  $10. 
Kations  in  proportion  to  rank.  The  ration  is  34|  cents.  The  naval  service  of  Mexico  has  no 
inducement  for  scientific  officers  to  join  it,  as  their  vessels  are  small  and  inferior,  and  no  prospect 
of  improvements. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  exempt  from  military  duty,  but  subject  to  all  imposts,  taxes,  &c.,  for 
their  property. 

No.  18.  They  are. 

No.  19.  By  becoming  matriculated,  foreigners  can  enter  the  Mexican  service  on  the  same  terms 
as  natives. 

No.  20.  Mexican  sailors  are  generally  inferior,  and  only  suited  to  serve  on  board  of  small 
vessels. 

No.  21.  Their  officers  are  generally  Spaniards,  and  good  navigators.  The  Spanish  system 
is  used  in  the  mode  of  navigation,  and  English  instruments  and  Spanish  charts  are  preferred. 
No  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  system  of  navigation,  in  any  respect,  in  this  country. 
One  very  impoitant  matter,  in  furnishing  American  vessels  with  mosquito  bars  in  the  trade  of 
this  country,  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  caused  much  sickness  and  death  to  American  seamen. 
Nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  health  and  preservation  of  seamen  than  sleeping  under 
shelter  from  the  tortures  of  that  insect. 

No.  22.  From  the  captain  of  this  port  and  from  Mexican  decrees. 

No.  23.  No  pamphlets  upon  the  foregoing  subjects  have  been  recently  published  in  Mexico, 
but  it  is  presumed  that  Santa  Anna  will  soon  promulge  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  government 
of  vessels  in  the  merchant  as  well  as  those  in  the  government  service. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  None  in  the  foreign  trade  ;  in  the  coasting  trade,  23  arrivals.  The  internal  trade  or 
transportation  is  by  canoes  or  mules.  For  tonnage  of  coasting  vessels,  see  annexed  table,  C. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  None. 

Nos.  4  and  5.  See  table  C. 

No.  6.  No  record  can  be  found  relative  to  the  separate  tonnage  of  Mexican  vessels. 

No.  7.  Mexican  vessels  are  not  employed  in  any  foreign  trade  in  this  consulate. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  is  salt  and  tobacco  from  Campeche  ;  cocoa  from  Tabasco  ; 
coffee,  sugar,  and  rice  from  Vera  Cruz. 

No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  is  the  transportation  of  foreign  merchandise  to  the  city  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  which  is  the  key  to  Durango,  Jalisco,  Guanajuato,  and  Zacatecas.  The  con- 
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veyance  of  goods  hence  to  San  Luis  Potosi  is  with  pack  mules,  each  animal  carrying  a  load  of 
350  pounds,  at  the  average  rate  of  $14  per  mule  load.  Large  canoes  are  also  employed  in  con 
veying  goods  up  the  Tamese  river  as  far  as  Tancasneque,  and  from  thence  their  conveyance  is 
continued  with  pack  mules  to  the  interior  cities. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  only  allowed  to  introduce  goods  and  effects  from  foreign  coun 
tries,  and  they  are  only  permitted  to  enter  one  port  for  discharge. — (See  article  2  of  existing 
tariff.)  All  foreign  vessels  belonging  to  nations  at  peace  with  Mexico  may  participate  in  the 
introduction  of  all  foreign  merchandise  permitted  by  the  tariff  of  June  1,  1853. — (See  article 
1  of  said  tariff.) 

No.  11.  No  distinctions  are  made  as  to  any  foreign  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  ports 
open  to  trade  in  Mexico. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duty  is  $1  50  per  ton,  Mexican  measurement ;  hospital  dues,  $10  ; 
captain  of  the  port  fees,  $3  50  ;  stamps  for  entering  and  clearing,  $8  50. 

No.  13.  The  pilots' establishment  is  under  the  control  of  the  captain  of  the  port.  The  charge 
for  pilotage  in  is  $2  50  per  foot.  A  charge  for  a  boat  of  6  oars,  $8  ;  out,  $2  50  per  foot ;  and 
a  boat  with  4  oars,  $6. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  regulations  for  this  port  are  under  the  directions  of  a  committee, 
composed  of  two  doctors  and  four  members  ;  but  there  is  no  lazaretto  or  any  element  provided 
for  such  establishment.  The  quarantine  fees  exacted  for  two  visits  to  the  schooner  "Oregon," 
from  New  Orleans,  in  the  month  of  September  last,  was  $48  ;  but  when  I  refused  to  sanction 
the  payment  of  the  fee  unless  they  would  exhibit  the  law  authorizing  such  charge,  the  demand 
was  withdrawn  ;  and  hence  I  cannot  ascertain  that  any  fixed  rates  exist  by  law.  The  usual 
bill  of  health  granted  by  foreign  countries  authenticated  by  a  Mexican  consul. 

No.  15.  There  is  no  marine  hospital  in  this  port,  but  sick  seamen  are  admitted  in  the  city 
or  civil  hospital.  The  expenses  are  a  charge  on  each  vessel,  say  $10  ;  but  if  all  the  crew  fall 
sick,  they  are  admitted  without  additional  charge.  This  hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
"ayuntamiento,"  and  managed  by  a  doctor,  (with  a  fixed  salary,)  an  assistant,  stewards,  and 
servants  ;  and,  when  necessary,  the  doctor  or  surgeon  may  call  other  medical  gentlemen  to  his 
aid.  The  situation  of  the  hospital  is  elevated  and  healthy,  and  the  treatment  considered  °-ood 
for  this  place. 

No.  16.  American  seamen  are  admitted  to  this  establishment  on  the  above  conditions,  and  I 
have  found  this  arrangement  very  beneficial  to  American  vessels. 

No.  17.  Vessels  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  they  discharge.  Wharfage  or 
municipal  dues  are,  upon  the  aggregate,  -j-J-jj-g-  upon  the  invoice. 

No.  18.  Foreigners  must  be  provided  with  a  passport  authenticated  by  the  Mexican  accredited 
agents  of  the  country  they  come  from,  and. upon  the  presentation  of  the  same  to  the  visiting 
officers  they  are  allowed  to  land.  Permit  to  land  baggage  must  be  made  out  on  sealed  paper 
of  6J  cents,  signed  by  the  collector  and  commandant  of  the  customs  guards ;  the  baggage  may 
then  be  landed  for  rigid  inspection.  Foreigners  are  required,  within  one  month  after  landing,  to 
take  out  a  "  Carta  de  Seguridad,"  for  which  the  Mexican  government  charges  $2.  This  document 
must  be  renewed  in  the  month  of  January,  during  the  residence  of  the  person,  under  penalty 
of  $20,  or  ten  days'  imprisonment.  This  is  an  infraction  of  the  9th  article  of  our  treaty  with 
Mexico,  as  Mexican  citizens  are  exempt  from  this  impost.  This  law  was  established  by  a  decree, 
1st  October,  1828. 

No.  19.  Commercial  charge  for  storage  is  one  per  cent.    Porterage  from  the  wharf  to  custom- 
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house,  and  from  custom-house  to  store,  18f  cents  per  barrel  of  flour,  or  bale  of  manta.  For 
small  or  single  bales  of  dry  goods,  12|  cents  each. 

No.  20.  None  in  use  at  present  in  this  place.  Mi-xico  depends  upon  the  United  States  and 
England  for  machinery.  Duty  free. 

No.  21.  Coal  and  wood  were  used  when  steamers  belonged  to  this  port.  Wood  can  be  pro 
cured  at  $2  per  cord,  and  coal  at  from  $10  to  §15  per  ton.  The  latter  is  imported  from  New 
Orleans. 

No.  22.  It  is  on  the  decrease.  High  rates  of  duties,  both  import  and  consumption,  as  also 
circulation  and  municipal. 

No.  23.  Decreasing,  for  the  same  causes  assigned  in  the  preceding  answers. 

No.  24.  The  only  legitimate  means  that  can  be  employed  is,  to  convince  this  government, 
through  your  diplomatic  agent,  that  its  revenues  would  be  greatly  increased  by  low  rates  of 
import  duties  and  the  total  abolishment  of  all  interior  custom-houses.  The  consumption  duty 
is  considered  the  greatest  shackle  on  the  commerce  of  this  country. 

No.  25.  The  objects  of  export  from  Tampico  are  hides,  sarsaparilla,  goat  skins,  fustic,  vanilla, 
wool,  and  "istle,"  or  Mexican  hemp. 

No.  26.  The  demands  for  goods  are  so  limited,  that,  unless  orders  are  sent  to  American  mer 
chants,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  send  anything  here  under  present  circumstances. 

No.  2*7.  None  whatever.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  the  coasting  or  internal 
trade,  and  American  vessels  are  seldom  or  never  required  for  foreign  trade,  with  the  exception 
of  return  cargoes  to  the  United  States.  Mexico  will  not  be  disposed  to  modify  her  coasting 
regulations  in  favour  of  any  foreign  country.  Mexicans  are  generally  exceedingly  sensitive 
upon  this  subject. 

No.  28.  Boats  used  in  Mexican  vessels  generally  are  built  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
compare  in  number,  size,  and  description,  with  such  as  are  used  by  American  vessels.  There 
is  not  sufficient  demand  for  boats  in  this  district  to  warrant  their  introduction  as  an  article  of 
commerce. 

No.  29.  The  only  mail  line  of  steamers  that  touch  at  this  port  are  those  of  the  British  West 
India  Royal  Steam  Packet  Company.  They  arrive  here  monthly,  bringing  mails,  passengers, 
and  quicksilver.  They  remain  about  forty-eight  hours  for  return  mails,  passengers,  and  specie ; 
they  then  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  from  thence  to  Havana  and  England.  For  the  performance 
of  this  and  the  Brazilian  service  in  the  transportation  of  her  Majesty's  mails,  the  British  govern 
ment  pay  an  annual  salary  to  the  company  of  £270,000. 

No.  30.  Insurance  is  generally  effected  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States.  No  insurance  office 
exists  in  this  country.  The  rates  are  those  of  the  United  States.  The  mode  of  recovery 
is  by  adducing  satisfactory  evidence  of  loss  under  well  authenticated  protests. 

No.  31.  Mexican  vessels  may  be  armed  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  by  giving  bonds  that  no  im 
proper  use  of  said  arms  shall  be  made.  In  time  of  war  they  issue  commissions  to  privateers. 
Captures  must  be  sent  to  a  port  of  Mexico  for  adjudication. 

No.  32.  From  marine  ordinances,  published  since  1825,  and  up  to  1830,  and  from  other  decrees 
and  practical  information. 

No.  33.  Copies  of  all  Mexican  laws  can  be  obtained  at  the  city  of  Mexico;  but  this  place,  with 
a  population  of  7,500  inhabitants,  cannot  boast  of  a  single  book  store. 

No.  34.  Other  statements  will  be  given  in  annexed  documents  and  a  separate  narrative. 
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Statement  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Mexico. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  into  the  family  of  nations,  revolution  has  suc 
ceeded  revolution,  and  the  energies  of  her  great  men  have  heen  constantly  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  military  or  political  power,  leaving  all  internal  improvements  in  the  hands  of  un 
educated  farmers  and  local  authorities.  Koad  and  river  conveyances  to  the  interior  have,  there 
fore,  been  totally  neglected,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  conduce  more  to  the  promotion 
of  the  commerce  between  this  port  and  the  United  States  than  the  opening  of  communication 
between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  this  place,  as  recommended  by  Malte  Brun,  which  is  as  follows*: 

"Among  the  rivers  that  must  one  day  become  interesting  to  the  commerce  of  Mexico  and  its 
interior  provinces  is  the  Kio  Montezuma,  which  carries  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  valley  of 
Tenochitlan  to  the  'Bio  de  Panuco,'  and  by  which,  notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  the 
ground,  a  line  of  communication  was  proposed  at  that  early  period  between  the  capital  and  the 
eastern  coast,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  could  now  be  carried  out  with  little  enterprise." — 
(See  Malte  Brun,  page  252.) 

This  line  of  communication  would  go  through  the  richest  sections  of  the  country  in  soil,  and 
of  the  purest  and  most  healthy  climate,  abounding  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropic,  and  also 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  mineral  wealth. 

The  sugar  cane  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  it  can  be  cultivated  with  less  expense  here  than 
in  any  other  place.  Coffee  of  an  excellent  quality  is  easily  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers  Panuco  and  Tamese.  These  rivers  intersect  each  other  a  short  distance  above  the  city. 
The  banana  and  the  orange  grow  spontaneously,  and  one  single  bunch  of  bananas  contains 
from  150  to  180  fruits,  weighing  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  We  have  also  the  pine  apple 
and  the  cocoa-nut,  the  maguey,  or  agave,  from  which  the  natives  make  and  consume  so  much  of 
their  favorite  beverage,  viz  :  the  "pulque."  The  fibres  of  the  maguey  supply  hemp  and  paper, 
and  the  prickles  are  used  for  pins  and  nails.  Previously  to  the  revolution,  the  annual  revenue 
which  the  Spanish  government  derived  from  the  sale  of  pulque,  at  a  low  duty,  amounted  to 
$600,000. 

Wood. — There  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  country  four  kinds  of  oak,  viz  :  white,  red,  live, 
and  pasture  oak.  The  limbs  of  the  live  oak  grow  in  curves,  and  it  is  said  they  make  fine  knees 
for  ship  building  ;  but  the  body  of  the  tree  is  generally  hollow,  and  large  quantities  of  this  wood 
are  burnt  into  charcoal,  and  used  here  for  cooking. 

The  cypress,  cedar,  and  mahogany  all  abound  on  these  rivers.  There  are  many  other  woods 
in  this  country  but  little  known  in  the  United  States,  which,  when  once  introduced  and  brought 
into  use,  might  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  enterprising  mechanics.  The  most  remarkable  is  the 
"  chijol,"  which  is  used  in  buildings,  but  more  for  wharves  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Its 
qualities  are  noted  for  hardness  and  durability,  and  by  placing  it  in  the  lakes  of  this  country  it 
becomes  petrified,  and  in  five  years'  time  it  forms  a  beautiful  smooth  stone.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  wood  might  be  used  to  great  advantage  for  sleepers  for  railroads  in  the  United  States. 
The  "  sapote"  is  used  in  buildings  for  cross  beams,  lintels,  and  door  posts,  in  consequence  of  its 
durability  and  solidity.  A  variety  of  valuable  wood  could  be  collected  here  and  sent  to  the 
United  States,  as  specimens,  should  it  enter  into  the  views  of  our  government  to  warrant  the 
expense,  and  I  would  cheerfully  carry  out  any  instructions  upon  this  subject,  should  this 
suggestion  meet  your  approbation.  To  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  different  species  of 
wood  it  would  require  a  journey  of  several  weeks  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  produc- 
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tions  of  this  country  are  all  produced  according  to  soil  and  the  elevation  from  the  sea,  which 
rise,  as  it  were,  in  perpetual  layers  of  temperature.  The  banana,  that  most  useful  fruit,  which 
contributes  a  great  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  natives  and  inhabitants  of  the  tropic,  ceases 
to  bear  fruit  when  it  rises  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  oaks  of  Mexico  grow  from 
2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  up  to  the  elevation  of  10,000,  whilst  the  pines  decrease 
toward  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  low  as  6,000  feet.  In  many  situations  of  the  country  wheat  is 
grown  in  quantities,  as  well  as  oats  and  barley,  and  all  the  cereal  grains  of  Europe.  Yet  the 
price  of  flour,  under  Mexican  rule,  is  enormous,  as  the  land  carriage  is  about  $14  per  mule  load 
of  350  pounds,  or  14  arrobas  ;  which,  together  with  municipal  and  alcabala  duties,  at  all  times 
brings  it  exceedingly  high  to  the  consumer ;  the  price  of  which  ranges,  per  barrel  of  196  pounds, 
at  $20  to  $25.  In  the  rainy  season  when  the  roads  become  bad  the  price  is  much  augmented 
from  those  quoted.  Nor  can  this  state  of  the  flour  market  be  improved  under  existing  circum 
stances,  as  all  kinds  of  grains  and  flour  are  prohibited  by  the  Mexican  tariff,  to  the  extreme 
prejudice  of  the  people. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  does  not  increase,  and  is  generally  confined  to  the  temperate 
regions,  in  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of  population  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  hot  moist  plains  along  the  seacoast,  so  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane, 
continue  to  be  almost  neglected,  although  it  may  be  said  to  grow  without  much  care  or  cultiva 
tion  ;  as  a  proof,  in  1817,  the  export  of  sugar  through  Vera  Cruz  amounted  to  £291,666  ster 
ling,  whereas  at  present  there  is  not  one  quintal  sent  to  a  foreign  market. — (See  Humboldt's 
notes  of  exports  from  Mexico,  1817.)  This  proves  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  every 
branch  of  Mexican  commerce. 

Mexico  has  many  monuments  of  antiquities  and  ruins  of  note,  one  of  which  is  within  14 
leagues  of  this  place,  and  another  about  30  leagues.  The  first  of  these  ruins,  Topila,  has  never 
been  properly  explored  by  any  scientific  persons.  I  have  visited  it  and  found  the  remains  of 
the  streets  to  run  at  right  angles,  and  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  among  those  ruins  are 
still  to  be  found  many  mementos  of  their  deities,  some  of  which  are  very  perfect,  and  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  No  doubt  but  the  exploration  of  these  ruins  will  one  day  unfold  a  tale 
not  alone  gratifying  to  the  dark  mind  of  the  native,  but  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  world. 
There  are  still  many  of  the  Indians  in  the  "  Huasteca"  that  could  throw  much  light  on  those 
ruins,  holding  the  traditions  from  their  fathers.  Ten  leagues  above  those  ruins  is  the  town  of 
San  Esteban,  where  the  Spaniards  reached  on  San  Esteban's  day,  consecrating  it  to  that  saint ; 
Bernal  Dias  being  at  the  head  of  that  adventurous  band.  It  is  now  known  as  the  city  of 
Panuco,  containing  2,000  inhabitants,  drawing  their  supplies  from  this  place. 

The  river  Tamese  reaches  nearly  to  San  Luis  Potosi ;  at  this  time  most  of  the  goods  are  sent 
from  this  place  to  Tancasnequo  by  canoes,  a  distance  of  65  leagues,  and  from  thence  they  are 
conveyed  by  pack  mules  to  the  interior  cities,  viz :  San  Luis  Potosi,  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  and 
Durango,  these  being  the  richest  mining  districts  in  Mexico,  and  this  port  the  outlet  of  their 
metals,  as  well  as  the  inlet  for  their  supplies.  But  the  inconvenience  of  internal  transportation 
seriously  obstructs  the  regular  trade,  which,  together  with  a  chain  of  duties,  viz  :  exorbitant 
impost,  municipal,  internal  consumption  and  circulation,  besides  the  duties  of  alcabala  and 
exports,  are  burdens  that  have  been  painfully  borne  with  for  many  years  by  the  foreign  mer 
chants,  whose  early  appeals  against  such  oppressive  exactions,  through  the  medium  of  the  foreign 
legations,  have  never  been  favorably  listened  to,  because  the  members  of  the  Mexican  cabinet 
have,  on  all  occasions,  assumed  a  haughty  and  independent  stand,  and  thus  the  intervention  of 
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foreign  ministers  has  been  defeated  by  the  repulsive  tone  of  the  Mexican  government,  or  lulled 
into  silence  by  the  artifices  which  it  practiced  upon  them.  During  the  American  occupation, 
our  steamers  carried  all  goods  as  far  upas  Tancasneque,  having  at  that  time  opened  the  entrance 
of  the  Tamese  river,  with  its  conjunction  to  the  Panuco  river.  On  the  borders  of  the  river 
Tamese  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  country  undulating  and  beautiful  ;  and  within  about  90  miles 
from  this  place  is  Mount  Bernal,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  well  known  Bernal  Dias,  more 
famed  as  a  truthful  Spanish  writer  than  from  his  literary  knowledge.  His  history  of  the  Con 
quest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  is  considered  the  most  authentic  in  the  detail  of  the  events  of  that 
period.  Mount  Bernal  is  said  to  contain  a  valuable  quicksilver  mine,  but  the  government  has 
prevented  its  being  worked.  It  is  also  said  to  contain  precious  metals.  There  are  other  mines 
near  this  place  which  are  surreptitiously  worked.  The  value  and  extent  of  these  mines  are  only 
known  to  those  who  discover  them. 

Quicksilver  mines. — According  to  information  given  by  the  commission  appointed  by  the  "Junta 
de  Fomento  de  Mineria,"  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1844,  there  appears  to  exist  25  quicksilver 
mines  in  the  states  of  Queretaro,  Guerrero,  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  and  Jalisco. 
The  product  of  all  these  mines  is  estimated  at  2,000  to  2,500  quintals  annually,  which  is  of 
much  less  quantity  than  is  required  for  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  republic  ;  the  annual 
consumption  of  which  being  over  14,000  quintals.  The  richest  of  these  quicksilver  mines  is 
that  of  Guadaleazur  in  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  produces  1,000  quintals  annually. 

In  selecting  the  foregoing  narrations  from  the  best  historical  authority,  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  added  much,  if  any,  to  the  information  you  are  already  in  possession  of  in 
relation  to  this  country;  but  in  blending  the  same  with  my  own  practical  observations  and 
experience,  it  may  serve  to  conrince  you  that  Mexico,  with  a  population  of  T, 661, 920  souls, 
has  done  nothing  to  advance  her  national  or  social  prosperity  since  her  separation  from  the 
Spanish  government.  With  all  the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  which  this  country 
abounds  in,  she  is  dwindling  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  other  nations.  Husban 
dry  is  but  little  known,  and  the  manifest  incapacity  of  the  Mexicans  to  form  a  stable  goverment, 
in  consequence  of  the  inferiority  of  the  population — three-fourths  of  which  being  Indians  and 
half-breed — renders  it  impossible  for  Mexico  ever  to  raise  herself  from  her  present  deplorable 
condition. 

0. 

Gross  return  of  American  and  foreign  trade  at  the  port  of  Tampico  during  the  year  ending  Decem 
ber  31,  1852. 
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Tonnage  duty  and  port  charges  at  Tampico. 

Port  charges  on  an  American  vessel,  with  broad  floor  timbers,  measuring,  per  register,  133 
tons  ;  difference  between  Mexican  and  United  States  tonnage,  12  per  cent. 


For  American  consul's  fees,   deposit  and  delivery 

of  ship's  papers $4  00 

For  certified  copy  of  crew  list - 1  00 

For  certified  copy  of  outward  cargo  and  passengers.  1  00 


Total-.  --- 296  GO 


Pays  duty  on  USf^  tons,  at  $1  50 $223  35 

For  pilotage  on  draught,  8  feet,  in,  at  $2  50 20  00 

For  1  boat  with  6  oars.- --- 8  00 

For  pilotage  on  draught,  4J  feet,  out,  at  2  50 11  25 

For  1  boat  with  4  oars - 6  00 

For  stamps  for  entering  and  clearing '. .  850 

For  hospital  dues - 10  00 

For  captain  of  the  port's  fees —  3  50 

ACAPULCO. 

CHARLES  L.  DENMAN,  Consul. 

FEBRUARY  23,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  statistical  information  as  required  in  circular 
instructions,  dated  October  8,  1853. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  rules  by  which  the  tonnage  of  Mexican  vessels  are  ascertained  are  the  following  : 
take  the  length  on  deck  and  of  keelson  between  timbers,  half  of  their  amounts  multiplied  by 
three-fourths  of  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and  the  product ;  half  of  the  breadth  of  bottom,  the 
product  to  be  multiplied  again  by  half  of  the  depth  of  hold,  and  the  whole  to  be  divided  by 
TOj-W,  as  per  example  :  a  vessel  of  length,  on  deck,  160  feet ;  of  keelson,  140  feet ;  breadth  of 
beam,  25  feet;  breadth  of  hold  in  her  bottom,  10  feet  ;  depth  of  hold,  12  feet;  product  in 
tonnage,  294-//0  tons. — (See  Appendix,  note  No.  1.) 

No.  2.  All  vessels  receive  a  license  from  commanders  of  the  department  of  the  navy,  if  for  coast 
ing  trade  ;  and  a  license  signed  by  the  president  of  the  republic,  minister  of  war,  and  counter 
signed  by  the  commander  of  the  department,  if  for  foreign  ports. — (See  Appendix,  note  No.  2.) 

No.  3.  By  a  bill  of  sale  before  the  public  notary  in  charge  of  maritime  affairs. — (See  Appen 
dix,  note  No.  3.) 

No.  4.  No  foreigners  are  permitted  to  hold  property  of  any  description  in  the  republic  of 
Mexico. — (See  Appendix,  note  No.  4.) 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  the  only  kind  employed  in  this  consular"  district  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  must  be  owned  and  commanded  by  Mexican  citizens,  and  sail  under  Mexican 
colors. — (See  Appendix,  notes  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8.) 

No.  6.  No  vessels  have  ever  been  built  in  this  port,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  can 
they  be  repaired,  for  the  want  of  ship  yards. 

No.  *r.  The  wood  used  in  repairing  vessels  is  generally  cedar,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  durable  in  water  in  this  climate,  and  is  obtained  on  the  coast,  the  price  being  regulated 
by  the  emergency  of  the  demand  and  the  amount  in  the  market. 

No.  8.  The  timber  used  for  masts  and  spars  are  those  from  condemned  vessels  ;  a  good  spar 
is  not  to  be  found  in  this  port. 
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No.  9.  Fastenings,  when  used,  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  United  States  ;  no  market  price. 

No.  10.  No  copper  sheathing  used. 

No.  11.  No  means  are  used  for  seasoning  ship  timber. 

Nos.  12  and  13.     No  public  or  private  depositories  of  ship  timber. 

No.  14.  The  same  materials  are  used  for  caulking  as  in  the  United  States.  Market  supplied 
from  San  Francisco. 

No.  15.  The  running  rigging  is  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  The  market  supplied  by 
foreign  vessels. 

Nos.  16  to  23.  The  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  are  all  schooners — "Baltimore  clippers" — 
and  do  not  number  more  than  six. 

No.  24.  Ship  carpenters  at  this  port  are  generally  Mexicans. 

No.  25.  No  fixed  rates  of  wages — say  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  day. 

Nos.  26  to  34.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  any  existence  in  this  port. 

No.  35.  If  a  vessel  is  required,  which  is  very  seldom,  it  is  purchased  in  San  Francisco. 

No.  36.  From  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  37.  No  late  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
merchant  service.  The  laws  can  be  purchased  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  under  the  title  of 
11  Ordenanzas  cle  Matricula." 

Nos.  38,  39,  and  40.  No  vessels  are  built  in  this  or  any  other  Mexican  port  on  the  Pacific, 
although  this  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  entire  coast,  one  in  which  a  very  large  number 
of  vessels  could  lay  with  perfect  safety,  being  entirely  land-locked,  and  good  depth  of  water. 
Dry  and  screw  docks  could  be  constructed,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  American  whaling  fleet 
could  be  refitted  with  less  delay,  danger,  and  expense,  than  in  any  other  port ;  and  when 
cleared  from  the  heads,  are  on  good  fishing  ground.  To  bring  about  this  business  enterprise, 
it  would  require  that  the  Mexican  government  declare  the  port  free  to  this  particular  kind  of 
shipping,  and  protection  by  treaty,  such  as  to  induce  this  change  in  the  commercial  affairs, 
which  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  both  countries  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
instrumental  to  such  an  increased  maritime  connexion  as  to  not  only  cause  its  powerful 
influence  to  be  felt  by  the  republic  of  Mexico,  but  would,  by  a  knowledge  of  this  description  of 
commerce,  lead  to  a  dependency  productive  of  national  interests,  thereby  binding  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  two  countries  more  firmly  together,  and  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  allay  all  feeling  of  jealousy  and  fear  existing  towards  our  citizens. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  this  port  is  about  one  hundred,  and  on  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Pacific  between  five  and  six  hundred,  with  very  few  foreigners  in  the 
service.  The  foreign  trade  with  Mexico  is  so  unimportant  that  the  number  of  foreign  seamen 
would  not  exceed  twelve  a  year. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  a  Mexican  vessel  is  in  comparison  as  five  to  six  in  an 
American.  The  vessels  employed,  schooners.  The  officers,  naturalized  foreigners. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  only  employed  for  the  coast  when  vessels  load  with  logwood  ;  are  always 
employed  for  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  port,  as  pilot  dues  are  compulsory  on  account  of  the 
few  arrivals  of  vessels,  and  the  law  requiring  the  existence  of  them. — (See  Appendix,  note 
No.  9.) 
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No.  3.  As  a  general  thing,  supercargoes  are  not  employed. 

No.  5.  The  code  of  laws  for  the  merchant  service  is  contained  in  the  books  referred  to  in 
Queries  No.  I,  ship  building,  &c.,  No.  37. 

No.  6.  No  provision  is  made  for  sick  or  destitute  seamen  in  the  Mexican  service.  In  the 
event  of  sickness,  the  "  plaza" ;or  health  officer,  who  is  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  is  obliged  to  give 
his  services  gratis. 

No.  7.  Through  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  8.  Should  a  foreign  vessel  be  in  want  of  a  crew,  on  application  to  the  captain  of  the  port 
the  requisite  number  of  seamen,  under  certain  restrictions,  will  be  furnished.  Under  all  other 
circumstances,  foreign  service  is  discouraged  by  law,  and  Mexican  seamen  do  not  seek  it. 

No.  9.  Mexican  seamen  are  not  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  foreign  ports. 

No.  10.  Mexican  seamen  sign  the  same  shipping  articles,  receive  the  same  rations,  and  are 
paid  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  merchant  service  of  the  United  States. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade,  other  than  that  every  captain 
is  obliged  to  carry  a  medicine  chest.  In  all  cases  Mexican  seamen  receive  wages  in  advance 
when  shipped. 

No.  12.  Mexican  seamen  must  be  returned  to  a  Mexican  port,  if  shipped  in  a  foreign  vessel, 
and  the  captain  must  enter  into  a  written  obligation  to  that  effect,  under  penalty,  before  the 
consul  of  his  nation  and  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  13.  Described  in  the  code  of  laws  referred  to  in  Queries  No.  I,  ship  building,  &c., 
No.  37. 

No.  14.  At  this  present  time  they  are  on  the  increase,  as  the  laws  are  carried  into  effect. 

No.  15.  Seamen  are  obtained  from  the  whole  coast.  The  boys  are  employed  in  fishing  and 
the  general  employment  of  the  port,  such  as  loading  and  discharging  vessels.  The  apprentice 
system  operates  only  to  the  extent  that  all  seamen  are  obliged  to  serve  a  specified  time  on  board 
of  vessels-of-war.  Pilots  are  generally  selected  from  the  most  intelligent  seamen  by  the  captain 
of  the  port,  and  are  men  of  good  character. 

No.  16.  No  inducements  are  held  out  for  seamen  to  enter  the  naval  service.  First  class 
seamen  receive  $12  per  month  ;  second  class,  $10  ;  and  boys,  $6. 

No.  17.  Mexican  seamen  are  exempt  from  all  civil  and  military  duties,  but  not  from  taxes. 

No.  18.  Merchant  seamen  are  subject  to  conscription  and  impressment  in  the  naval  service. 

No.  19.  Alien  seamen  can  enter  the  Mexican  service  on  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  for  the 
time  they  remain  in  service. 

No.  20.  Mexican  seamen  are  generally  very  obedient  to  orders.  The  officers  are  skilful,  being 
foreigners. 

No.  21.  The  same  instruments,  system  of  navigation,  charts,  &c.,  as  those  used  in  the 
merchant  service  of  the  United  States. 

No.  22.  From  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  23.  No  recent  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  relative  to  the  foregoing  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Mexican  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  for  the  year  1852, 
there  being  none  in  foreign  or  internal  trade,  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  records  in  the 
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captain  of  the  port's  office,  I  am  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required  ;  in  place  of  which 
I  furnish  the  information  for  the  year  1853.— (See  Appendix,  form  A.) 

Nos.  2  and  3.  None. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.  See  Appendix,  form  A. 

No.  7.  None. 

No.  8.  General  merchandise. 

No.  9.  Cocoa,  sugar,  rice,  corn,  cotton,  and  tohacco. 

No.  10.  Not  sufficient  trade  to  induce  foreign  vessels  to  enter  the  port.  Those  which  do  are 
either  freighted  with  coals  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  or  in  distress,  the  former 
being  compelled  to  clear  in  ballast. 

No.  11.  No  distinction  or  difference  made  respecting  foreign  vessels  coming  from  or  going  to 
foreign  ports. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  See  Appendix,  note  No.  10. 

No.  14.  The  quarantine  regulations  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  never  enforced,  except  in  cases  of  an  epidemic.  No  fees  charged  ;  the  usual  bill  of  health 
from  the  last  port  of  clearance. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  No  marine  or  other  hospitals.  Foreign  seamen  are  turned  over  to  their 
respective  consuls,  and,  in  case  of  sickness,  are  charged,  for  medicine  and  medical  attendance, 
one  dollar  per  day. 

No.  17.  See  port  regulations  and  Appendix,  note  No.  11. 

No.  18.  The  baggage  of  passengers  is  examined  at  the  custom-house.  Passports  are  re 
quired  to  enter,  as  also  to  leave  the  republic.  No  fees  are  demanded  from  passengers. — (See 
Appendix,  note  No.  12,  and  also  circulars  and  correspondence  relative  to  the  same.) 

No.  19.  The  merchandise  which  arrives  at  this  port  is,  on  being  landed  at  the  custom-house, 
carried  by  natives. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  Have  no  existence  on  this  coast. 

Nos.  22  and  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  this  port  consists 
in  the  mail  steamers  touching  for  supplies  and  with  the  mails. 

No.  24.  No  legitimate  means  can  be  adopted,  other  than  diplomatic  influences,  to  have  the 
port  declared  free. 

No.  25.  Nothing  but  logwood. 

No.  26.  Nothing  at  present. 

No.  27.  American  vessels  can  participate  in  no  trade  at  this  port  to  the  advantage  of  either 
country  under  present  circumstances. 

No.  28.  American  vessels  are  seldom  purchased,  and  when  required,  are  ordered  from  San 
Francisco. 

No.  29.  No  line  of  steamers  or  sail  vessels  from  this  to  foreign  ports. 

No.  30.  No  insurance  can  be  effected  upon  vessels  in  this  port. 

No.  31.  In  time  of  war,  Mexican  vessels  can  be  commissioned  as  privateers. — (See  Appendix, 
note  3,  article  9.) 

No.  32.  From  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  33.  No  copies  of  reports  or  circulars  can  be  obtained  at  this  port,  owing  to  the  limited 
number  ;  on  application  to  the  supreme  government,  all  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  naval 
service  can  be  obtained. 

No.  34.  Commercial  matters  in  former  years  could  not  have  been  as  at  present,  inasmuch  as 
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previous  to  the  emigration  to  California  the  port  was,  I  may  say,  unknown  to  foreign  vessels, 
and  must  have  been  as  described  by  Humboldt. 

APPENDIX. — A  literal  translation  of  the  orders  and  circulars  as  promulgated  by  the  supreme 
government  of  Mexico  for  the  regulation  of  the  national  maritime  trade  from  the  yeur 
1825  to  1830,  to  which  are  added  the  port  and  other  regulations  of  a  more  recent  date,  as  also 
circulars  and  correspondence  of  February,  1854. 

PASO   DEL  NORTE. 

DAVID  E.  DIFFENDERFER,  Consul. 

MARCH  1,  1854. 

Your  favor  of  October  8,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  to  consular  agents,  has  been  received,  and 
in  reply  would  beg  leave  to  state  that,  the  port  of  El  Paso  del  Norte  being  inland  and  the  Kio 
Grande  not  being  navigable,  I  have  answers  to  make  to  only  a  few  of  the  queries  put. 

The  Kio  Grande  being  fordable  nine  months  in  the  year,  persons  pass  and  repass  freely  ;  and 
it  is  only  from  those  who  are  in  transit  to  or  through  the  interior  that  passports  are  required, 
for  which  the  fee  is  two  dollars.  Passports  are  given  by  the  Mexican  vice  consul  at  Franklin, 
Texas,  or  by  any  other  Mexican  consul.  Baggage  is  closely  inspected,  and  a  pass  required 
before  it  can  be  introduced,  which  the  custom-house  officer  gives  without  charge. 

The  commerce  of  this  port  with  the  United  States  has  decreased  since  1851,  and  during  the 
years  1852  and  1853  not  half  the  amount  of  goods  have  been  introduced  as  compared  with  1850 
and  1851.  The  causes  are  the  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  high  duties  exacted,  which  amount 
to  prohibition. 

The  commerce  between  the  two  countries  would  be  promoted  by  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
goods  introduced  into  Mexico,  and  it  would  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries  by  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  for  the  mutual  delivering  up  of  criminals ;  and  until  such  a 
treaty  is  made  neither  life  nor  property  is  secure.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  some  act  is 
committed,  and  the  criminal  escapes  across  the  river  and  is  safe. 

The  information  given  has  been  obtained  from  the  prefectura  and  custom-house. 

This  community  is  purely  agricultural,  and  their  mode  of  tillage  of  the  most  primitive  kind, 
discarding  almost  entirely  American  improvements. 

Mexican  and  foreign  merchants  send  to  the  United  States  wine  and  brandy  manufactured  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood,  and  sugar,  soap,  rebosas,  saddles,  bridles,  leather,  segars,  hats, 
and  fruits,  brought  generally  from  the  interior,  amounting  annually  to  between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 

TEHUANTEPEC. 

CHARLES  K.  WEBSTER,  Consul. 

MARCH  10,  1854. 

In  conformity  with  the  circular  issued  from  the  Department  of  State,  October  8,  1853, 1  here 
with  forward  what  I  have  been  able  to  collect  relating  to  the  statistics,  &c.,  of  the  portion  of 
Mexico  embraced  in  the  limits  of  this  consulate,  together  with  the  results  of  my  personal  expe 
rience  from  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the  country. 

Although  the  queries  submitted  in  the  circular  relate  entirely  to  places  that  are  open  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  in  which  the  people  are  themselves  engaged  in  their  own  coasting  trade, 
yet  it  is  stated  that  the  circular  will  be  forwarded  to  "all  the  functionaries  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  countries,"  and  that  each  one  will  be  expected  to  convey  such  information  of 
interest  as  may  be  in  his  power  to  communicate. 
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On  this  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  from  Acapulco  to  the  boundary  line  of  Guatemala, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  leagues,  the  Mexicans  have  no  port  open  to  foreign  commerce,  no 
"ship  building,"  no  "sailors  in  merchant  service,"  and  no  "shipping,  navigation,  tonnage, 
&c."  In  this  long  line  of  coast  there  are  but  two  ports  open  to  coasting  trade,  viz:  Santa 
Maria,  or  Ventosa,  (Tehuantepec,)  and  Tonala,  forty  leagues  to  the  southeast  of  this  place.  These 
places  are  not  frequented  by  vessels  and  may  be  considered  as  merely  nominal  coasting  ports. 

Since  my  residence  here  no  Mexican  vessel  has  entered  and  received  or  discharged  cargo  in 
Santa  Maria,  or  Tonala.  From  what  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  number  of 
Mexican  vessels  on  their  Pacific  coast  is  very  small,  and  these  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  the  ports  of  Acapulco  and  Guaymas.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this 
want  of  communication,  first,  the  small  number  of  Mexicans  vessel,  which  find  constant  employ 
ment  in  the  coasting  trade  from  Acapulco  to  Guaymas,  and  second,  the  uncertainty  of  sailing 
voyages,  and  their  exposed  condition  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  From  Panama  up,  for  at  least 
one  hundred  leagues  from  the  land,  sailing  vessels  are  exposed  to  the  most  vexatious  calms, 
rendering  their  voyages  exceedingly  tedious  and  uncertain.  Thus,  sailing  vessels  from  Panama 
to  San  Francisco  are  frequently  longer  in  making  the  voyage  than  the  clippers  from  New  York 
to  the  same  ports.  Sailing  vessels  from  Guaymas,  the  most  northerly  Mexican  Pacific  port, 
are  oftentimes  from  forty  to  fifty  days  going  to  San  Francisco,  and  vice  versa.  The  same  holds 
good  as  respects  the  other  Mexican  Pacific  ports,  and  especially  on  this  part  of  the  Mexican  coast, 
south  of  Acapulco.  Since  my  residence  here  I  have  known  ships  becalmed  on  this  coast  fourteen 
days  at  a  time.  The  only  good  port,  as  I  have  before  informed  the  department,  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  Guatalco,  some  thirty-five  leagues  above  and  to  the  northwest  of  Ventosa.  This 
port  is  small  but  has  good  depth  of  water.  It  is  a  small  bay,  or  indenture  of  the  coast,  probably 
three  miles  by  a  shore  line  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  point,  in  form  like  a  horse  shoe, 
with  an  entrance  of  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  width.  No  river  or  other  stream  of  water  enters  this 
bay,  which  is  consequently  without  any  bar  or  shoals  at  its  entrance.  An  English  frigate 
entered  here  in  1847,  during  the  war  with  the  United  States.  Good  water  can  be  obtained 
without  any  difficulty.  The  bay  also  abounds  in  fine  fish  and  oysters,  and  during  the  summer 
months,  from  June  to  September,  with  the  turtle.  The  adjacent  country  is  moist,  fertile  and 
unhealthy,  Guatalco  is  entirely  protected  from  the  north  and  northwest  winds,  and  on  the  opening 
of  an  interoceanic  communication  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  small  sailing  craft  as  a 
harbor  of  refuge. 

POPULATION  AND  HOW  DIVIDED. 

Pueblo  Indians. — The  population  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  to  which  until  recently  pertained  the 
southern  or  Pacific  slope  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  according  to  the  census  of  1849,  (last 
published,)  amounted  to  530,000.  The  census  of  the  year  1844  showed  a  population  of  525,000, 
being  an  increase  of  only  5,000  in  five  years.  Since  the  year  1849  the  population  has  rather  de 
creased,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  and  small  pox.  The  latter  disease,  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  very  fatal  among  the  indigenous  population,  verifying,  I  may  say,  the  report  of 
Humboldt,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  on  the  ravages  of  epidemics  among  the 
Indians  of  Mexico.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  this  population  is  composed  of  Pueblo  Indians, 
divided  among  various  tribes.  On  this  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  are  spoken  five  dif 
ferent  idioms,  as  follows :  *****  *  * 

Productions,  mines,  &c. — This  country  produces  indigo,  cochineal,   mahogany,  and  other 
cabinet  woods,  vanilla,  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  sugar,  salt,  fish,  fruits,  (of  both  the  temperate 
68  P 
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and  torrid  zones,)  hides,  and  cattle.  Of  these,  none  but  the  first  three  named  are  exported. 
The  indigo  crop,  produced  in  this  department,  may  he  estimated  at  500  zarrones.  That  pro 
duced  on  the  valley  of  Tonala  at  600  zarrones.  The  zarrones  contain  7  arrobas  of  25  pounds, 
equal  to  1*75  pounds.  Thus  the  indigo  crop  of  this  section  may  be  estimated  at  192,500  Ibs. 
The  price  is  variable,  according  to  the  quality  and  the  amount  raised.  As  the  greater  part  is 
consumed  in  Pueblo,  the  price  of  the  article  is  regulated  very  much  in  accordance  with  the 
home  demand.  Last  year  a  short  crop  was  made,  and  the  price  paid  to  the  planters  for  indigo 
of  the  best  quality  was  $1  per  pound.  The  two  previous  crops  were  fair,  and  the  prices  paid 
ranged  from  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  to  seventy-five  cents.  Cochineal,  owing  to  great  decrease 
in  the  demand,  has  entirely  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  this  department,  where  it  was  formerly  the 
principal  staple  production.  The  production,  however,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca  is  considerable. 
The  amount  reported  at  the  registry  office  in  Oaxaca,  which  I  have  extracted  from  documents 
connected  with  the  last  message  of  the  governor  of  Oaxaca  to  the  Congress  of  the  State,  is  as 
follows :  arrobas  of  cochineal,  registered  in  the  city  of  Oaxaca  for  the  last  17  months,  49,942, 
at  25  pounds  to  the  arroba,  equal  to  1,248,550  pounds.  The  price,  I  am  informed,  ranges  from 
four  to  six  reals,  owing  to  the  quality.  Considerable  mahogany  is  cut  on  the  Coatzacoalcos 
and  sent  to  New  Orleans.  The  consul  at  Minatitlan  will  undoubtedly  state  in  his  report  on 
this  particular. 

Of  the  precious  and  other  metals  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  there  are,  according  to  the  message 
of  the  late  governor  :  silver  mines  now  worked,  4  ;  silver  mines  not  worked,  in  good  condition, 
3  ;  gold  mines  now  worked,  5  ;  lead  mines,  1.  Annual  products  of  all  the  mines,  $352,000. 
Annual  products,  iron,  244,000  pounds.  On  the  isthmus  no  mines  are  known  to  exist,  except 
4hose  of  iron,  which  are  not  worked.  Very  rich  iron  ores  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan 
de  Guichicovi.  near  the  line  of  the  road  surveyed.  Mines  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  State  of 
Chiapas,  but  either  from  their  unproductiveness,  the  want  of  roads,  or  the  continually  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  worked.  Among  them  may  be  named  a  silver 
mine  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Cristoval,  (or  Ciudad  Eeal,  the  capital  of  the  State.) 

No  mines  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  or  are  known  to  exist  in  this  part  of  the  republic,  or, 
at  all  events,  on  this  isthmus. 

Salinas. — For  thirty  or  forty  leagues  on  this  coast  exist  valuable  salinas.  These  became  the 
property  of  the  republic,  (as  they  had  pertained  to  the  crown  of  Spain,)  on  Mexico  obtaining 
its  independence.  General  Santa  Anna,  however,  a  few  years  since  sold  them  to  the  family  of 
Echeverria,  in  Mexico,  for  the  sum  of  $300,000.  These  salinas  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
that  family,  and  are  managed  by  their  administrator  in  Tehuantepec.  They  are  very  valuable, 
and  supply  the  whole  interior  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 

Soconusco — extent,  productions,  <tc. — At  the  distance  of  thirty-five  leagues,  either  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  the  country  is  moist  and  unhealthy,  and  not  affected  by  the  north 
winds  which  blow  almost  continually,  and  are  supposed  very  favorably  to  influence  the  climate 
of  Tehuantepec.  In  these  districts  abound  great  quantities  of  mahogany  and  other  cabinet 
woods,  gums,  &c.,  and  the  soil  brought  under  cultivation  would  produce  luxuriantly.  This 
is  especially  true  as  regards  Soconusco,  a  district  of  country  lying  on  the  coast  between  Tehuan 
tepec  and  Guatemala.  This  country  commences  about  fifty  leagues  to  the  southeast  of  this 
place,  and  extends  some  hundred  leagues  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Guatemala  After  Mexico 
and  Central  America  had  obtained  their  independence,  Soconusco  remained  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  alcaldes,  each  town  or  village  being  independent  of  its 
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neighbor.  This  state  of  affairs  existed  until  1834,  when  Santa  Anna  invaded  it,  and  annexed 
it  to  the  republic  of  Mexico.  Since  then,  although  frequently. invaded  by  the  Guatemaltecos, 
who  claim  it  as  a  part  of  their  own  territory,  Soconusco  has  continued  in  the  possession  of 
Mexico.  It  has  no  separate  government,  but  is  attached  to  the  State  of  Chiapas.  It  is,  per 
haps,  the  most  fertile  and  naturally  favored  part  of  the  country,  although  almost  a  wilderness, 
and  very  sparsely  inhabited.  Soconusco  produces  cocoa  and  vanilla.  During  the  Spanish 
domination,  this  cocoa  was  considered  so  superior  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  royal  family.  It 
still  has  a  deserved  reputation. 

I  have  noticed  on  various  maps  in  the  United  States  this  country  placed  as  if  it  was  still 
an  independent  state.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  I  have  shown,  and  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  it 
had  I  not  observed  it  so  placed  on  the  late  maps  of  1849  and  1850. 

I  deem  it  my  duty,  before  closing  this  communication,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department 
to  the  great  importance  of  Ventosa.  It  possesses  an  excellent  anchorage  ground,  good  water, 
and  is  famed,  as  well  as  Tehuantepec,  for  its  salubrity.  This,  with  its  advantageous  position, 
point  it  out  as  particularly  suited  for  a  vessel-of-war  on  this  station. 

MINATITLAN. 

JAMES  A.  PLEASANTS,  Consul. 

JUNE  28,  1854. 

In  regard  to  the  circular  of  October  8,  1853,  I  must  state  that  the  Queries  Nos.  I  and  II,  in 
relation  to  "ship  building,  &c.,"  and  "  sailors  in  merchant  service,"  cannot  be  answered,  as 
no  vessels  were  ever  built  or  owned  here.  None  of  the  population  follow  seafaring. 

The  commerce  of  this  place  is  carried  on  in  canoes,  the  trade  being  all  inland. 

There  is  no  hospital  here,  and  no  quarantine. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  publication  of  any  books  or  pamphlets  in  relation  to  any  of  the  topics 
contained  in  the  circular  queries. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

PUNTA  ARENAS. 

MARQUIS  L.  HINE,  Consul. 

MARCH  15,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  report  in  answer  to  Circular  Instructions  to  Consuls, 
of  October  8,  1853. 

Notwitstanding  the  favorable  position  of  this  country,  surrounded  almost  by  two  great  oceans, 
her  forests  yielding  an  abundance  of  timber  most  suitable  for  ship  building,  it  has  no  commerce. 
Her  resources,  until  late  years,  have  been  extremely  limited.  The  attention  of  her  citizens  has 
been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture,  and  foreign  vessels  have  afforded  the  medium  by 
which  she  has  sent  the.  fruits  of  her  soil  to  be  exchanged  for  the  productions  and  manufactures 
required  to  supply  the  wants  suggested  by  improving  civilization  and  refinement ;  consequently, 
but  few  of  the  queries  addressed  are  applicable  to  this  consulate. 

In  continuation  of  the  answer  to  No.  24  of  Queries  No.  Ill,  may  here  be  added  that  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  rapid  promotion  of  commercial  interests  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  this  country  appears  to  be  the  alarm  and  dread  shared  in  common  by  the 
government  and  citizens  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  subject  of  "annexation."  With  the  view  of 
preventing  or  retarding  the  consummation  of  their  fears,  the  government  have  evidently 
adopted  the  blind  policy  of  endeavoring  to  discredit  our  national  character,  and  excite  a  spirit 
of  artificial  enmity  and  odium  against  all  American  citizens,  by  the  compilation  or  invention 
and  spread  of  ingeniously  alarming  rumors  and  direful  anticipations  of  the  loss  of  indepen 
dence,  nationality,  property,  customs,  language,  and  religion.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  is  mutual  exasperation.  With  the  same  view,  and  in  the  same  mistaken  policy,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  strengthen  the  alliances  of  this  government  with  foreign  powers,  and  a 
European  protectorate  has  been  suggested,  and  boldly  advocated  in  the  Official  Gazette.  This 
state  of  things  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  Costa  Rica,  from  her  position,  is  naturally  more 
dependent  upon  us  than  upon  any  other  nation.  Our  merchant  vessels  could  furnish  her  most 
commodiously  the  means  of  transportation  ;  our  ports  are  the  most  immediate,  and  would  be 
the  most  advantageous  markets  for  the  disposal  of  her  exports  ;  and  our  manufactures  are  the 
most  suitable  and  preferred  to  any  others  for  her  consumption.  Any  means  of  quieting  or  dis_ 
pelling  this  morbid  sensibility  and  imparting  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  would  directly  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  American  interests  and  relations  with  this  country. 

ANSWERS  . 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  There  are  no  legal  rules  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  the  measurement  as 
per  register  being  adopted  in  all  cases. 
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No.  2.  The  only  official  document  extended  or  required  as  proof  of  nationality  or  ownership 
is  a  register,  issued  by  the  secretary  of  marine,  on  sealed  paper  ;  and  if  the  vessel  is  of  domestic 
'construction,  this  should  express  her  name,  length,  breadth,  depth  of  hold,  rig,  and  number  of 
tons  ;  but  if  the  vessel  is  of  foreign  construction,  this  register,  or  patent,  must  also  express  the 
original  nationality,  name,  and  owner  of  the  vessel ;  and  previous  to  a  register  being  extended 
to  a  foreign  built  vessel,  her  owner  is  required  to  produce  her  original  register,  crew  list,  and 
proof  of  ownership. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  by  a  simple  bill  of  sale,  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  of 
the  1st  instance  of  the  port  wherein  the  sale  is  concluded. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  (resident)  are  allowed  to  own  and  employ  vessels  sailing  under  the  Costa 
Rican  flag. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  citizens  of  Costa  Rica  upon  the  same 
terms  as  Costa  Rican  bottoms,  and  there  are  no  distinctions  between  foreign  and  domestic  built 
vessels. 

Nos.  6  to  35.  There  have  been  no  vessels  built  in  Costa  Rica. 

No.  36.  The  foregoing  information  has  been  derived  principally  from  the  commercial  code 
(Codigo  de  Comercio)  of  this  republic. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the  Costa  Rican  merchant  service  is  ten,  consisting 
mostly  of  aliens,  employed  temporarily  ;  and  there  are  no  professional  sailors,  natives  or  citizens, 
of  Costa  Rica. 

QUERIES    No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1  to  10.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Costa  Rican  vessels  is  222  tons,  in  two  American 
built  vessels,  (schooners  ;)  and  the  only  trade  in  which  these  are  employed  is  that  carried  on 
between  this  and  the  neighboring  republics  of  Central  America  and  New  Granada.  There  is 
no  coasting  or  inland  trade. 

Table  of  the  number  of  foreign  vessels,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  each  nation,  arriving  in  the 

republic  of  Costa  Rica  during  the  year  1852. 


Nation. 

No.  of  vessels. 

No.  of  tons. 

United  States  

13 

2,738 

Great  Britain  

24 

5,723 

France  

5 

1  390 

Other  nations  

40 

5  738 

No.  11.  There  are  no  distinctions  as  to  any  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  entering  or 
clearing  vessels  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast. 

No.  12.  Punta  Arenas,  the  only  seaport  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  Pacific,  is  a  free  port ;  there 
are  no  tonnage  duties  or  charges  other  than  light-house  dues,  6^  cents  per  ton,  and  hospital 
dues,  $1  per  head.  Liquors,  (unless  manufactured  from  the  grape,)  tobacco,  and  gunpowder, 
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are  contraband,  unless  purchased  by  the  government,  and  vessels  having  on  board  any  of  these 
commodities  are  required  to  land  and  store  them  in  the  custom-house,  at  a  charge  of  25  cents 
per  month  per  hundred  weight. 

No.  13.  No  pilots  are  required  in  entering  the  port,  nor  are  there  any  regulations  concerning 
them. 

No.  14.  There  are  no  quarantine  regulations  in  force. 

No.  15.  A  marine  hospital  is  being  erected  in  Punta  Arenas,  into  which  seamen  of  all 
nations  will  be  admitted,  without  other  expense  than  the  hospital  charge  above  mentioned, 
and  the  character  of  the  attention  bestowed  in  the  establishment  will  be  good. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  port  regulations  as  to  mooring  vessels,  and  no  wharves,  vessels  being 
discharged  by  lighters,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1  per  ton. 

No.  18.  No  formalities  or  fees  are  exacted  for  the  landing  of  passengers  or  their  baggage,  but 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  admitted  into  the  interior  it  is  previously  examined,  and  a  permit 
given,  gratis. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  Costa  Rica  (in  foreign  vessels)  is  probably 
increasing  slowly,  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
country. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  this  consulate  is  increasing 
consequent  upon  the  demand  for  the  principal  production  of  the  country  (coffee)  in  California, 
and  the  increased  facilities  of  communication  with  the  United  States  generally. 

No.  24.  The  opening  of  a  postal  communication  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Eica 
would  tend  to  promote  the  desirable  ends  mentioned,  and  the  modification  of  some  parts  of  the 
tariff  of  this  country,  operating  disadvantageously  to  important  American  manufactures,  would 
increase  greatly  the  amount  of  American  importations,  and  consequently  of  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

No.  25.  From  Costa  Eica  to  the  United  States  can  be  sent  advantageously  coffee,  hides,  dye 
woods,  sarsaparilla,  turtle  shell,  mahogany,  and  other  woods. 

No.  26.  From  the  United  States  to  Costa  Eica  are  sent  advantageously  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  tobacco,  flour,  machinery,  hardware,  and  cutlery,  agricultural  implements  and  provisions. 
No.  29.  There  are  no  packets,  or  mail  line  of  steamers,  as  yet  established  from  any  ports  in 
this  consulate  to  foreign  ports. 

No.  31.  Costa  Eican  merchant  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  be  armed,  either  in  time  of  peace 
or  war. 

No.  34.  The  foregoing  information  has  been  derived  from  the  published  laws  of  the  country, 
from  the  secretary  of  marine,  and  observation. 


HONDUEAS. 

OMOA  AN.D  TRUXILLO. 

A.  FOLLIN,  Consul. 

MAT  12,  1854. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  circular  of  instructions  to  consuls  of  the  United  States,  together  with  a 

series  of  questions  marked  Nos.  I,  II  and  III.     In  compliance  with  the  order  therein  contained, 

the  following  is  the  only  information  that  can  at  present  be  given  by  this  consulate,  and  from 

its  smallness,  and  the  fact  that  within  it  no  ship  building  or  marine  exists,  and  but  a  small 
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amount  of  shipping  visits  the  port,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  tabular  statement;  I  therefore  send 
the  only  possible  information  in  another  form. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  etc. 

No.  1.  In  the  ports  of  this  consulate  no  such  thing  as  ship  building  exists.  The  tonnage  of 
vessels  entering  the  port  is  taken  by  the  register,  and  when  doubt  exists,  by  American  meas 
urement. 

No.  2.  Honduras  registers  issued  to  vessels  are  proof  of  nationality  or  of  ownership,  as  per 
form  transmitted. 

No.  3.  Within  this  consulate  vessels  are  transferred  by  bill  of  sale,  and  take  out  a  register 
of  the  government,  on  application  and  presentation  of  bill  of  sale. 

No.  4.  Foreigners,  settled  in  the  country,  are  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Honduras  built 
vessels  (should  there  be  any)  in  foreign  trade,  coasting,  and  on  the  rivers  of  the  interior,  on  the 
the  same  terms  as  native  born  citizens  of  Honduras. 

No.  5.  All  vessels  now  owned  by  citizens  of  Honduras  are  foreign  built,  and  enjoy  the  same 
advantages  as  if  of  domestic  build,  paying,  by  the  new  tariff,  one  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  ton. 
Foreign  vessels,  however,  by  the  same  tariff,  pay  one  dollar  per  ton. 

No.  40.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  this  consulate  several  very  advantageous  locations  for 
ship  building  yards,  and  also  an  abundance  of  the  best  materials  for  said  ship  building. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service 
Nothing  of  the  kind  exists  within  this  consulate. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  4.   One  vessel  of  186  tons,  visiting  this  port  and  Truxillo,  four  times  a  year. 

No.  5.  Sixteen  English  vessels,  1,335  tons,  and  one  Spanish  vessel  of  90  tons. 

No.  6.  Four  Honduras  vessels,  one  under  20  tons,  two  under  50  tons,  and  one  (originally  a 
foreign  vessel)  of  75  tons. 

No.  7.  With  Belize,  Honduras.  Their  voyages  about  twice  per  month,  making  a 
monthly  aggregate  of  290  tons,  inclusive  of  the  port  of  Truxillo.  The  freight  at  $1  per  barrel  or 
in  proportion  thereof.  They  are  never  chartered.  r 

.      No.  8.  With  Belize,  Honduras. 

No.  9.  Fifteen-sixteenths  English  and  one-sixteenth  American  goods,  which  are  transported 
into  the  interior  on  pack  mules. 

No.  10.  In  any  trade,  and  on  equal  terms,  with  the  sole  diiference  that  foreign  vessels  pay 
by  the  new  traiff  §1  and  national  vessels  25  cents  per  ton,  for  anchorage. 

No.  11.  None;  if  foreign  or  national  no  difference  in  respect  to  entering  or  clearing  with 
cargo  or  in  ballast. 

No.  12.  One  dollar  per  ton  by  new  tariff,  instead  of  half  a  dollar  as  formerly.  Eegister  fee, 
sealed  paper,  fort  pass,  &c.,  about  $20  per  vessel  on  clearing  with  cargo.  In  ballast  $1  25. 
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No.  14.  In  cases  of  necessity  a  visiting  committee  is  appointed ;  there  are  no  fixed  quaran 
tine  regulations  at  present.. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  wharves  ;  vessels  anchor  in  the  bay. 

No.  18.  The  baggage  is  inspected  at  the  custom-house,  but  no  fee  is  expected  or  exacted. 

No.  19.  We  have  no  public  stores.  Porterage  is  25  cents  per  cart  load  of  5  packages.  At 
Truxillo,  no  drays  ;  same  price  the  load  of  two  men,  who  carry  250  Ibs. 

Nos.  20  and  21,  None. 

No.  22.  Decreasing  on  account  of  the  heavy  duties  on  foreign  goods,  almost  amounting  to 
prohibition,  more  especially  on  provisions,  liquors,  &c. 

No.  23.  Decreasing  on  account  of  the  heavy  duty,  which  bears  particularly  on  provisions 
and  on  the  bulk  of  American  imports. 

No.  24.  By  impeding  as  far  as  right  the  encroachment  of  the  British  on  these  shores,  under 
the  plea  of  protecting  the  Mosquito  nation.  By  procuring  a  modification  of  the  tariff, 
especially  regarding  American  goods  imported  in  American  bottoms.  The  mode  of  redeeming 
the  copper  money  issued  at  a  fictitious  value  of  silver,  and  now  at  the  exchange  of  15  copper 
dollars  for  one  of  silver. 

No.  25.  The  productions  of  the  country  are  hides,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  mahogany,  tobacco, 
gum-elastic,  fustic,  brasiletto,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  bullion,  and  minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  and  antimony,  opals,  and  some  other  precious  stones.  All  the  above  might  be 
exported  in  quantities,  but  the  want  of  population,  industry,  and  a  stable  government  with  a 
legal  currency,  are  the  causes  of  the  non-advancement  of  Honduras. 

No.  26.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  and  provisions. 

Nos.  27  to  29.  None. 

No.  30.  Insurance  is  effected  only  in  the  United  States,  or  in  England. 

No.  31.  Allowed  at  all  times  to  be  armed,  but  no  letters  of  marque  given. 

In  addition  I  have  only  to  remark  that  we  have  here  a  wood  called  "Santa  Maria,"  very 
similar  to  the  East  Indian  teakwood,  but  lighter  in  color.  In  my  opinion,  from  its  durability 
and  close  interwoven  texture,  it  might  be  made  a  very  serviceable  article  in  the  United  States. 
Its  usual  length  is  60  to  80  feet,  squaring  some  15  inches.  Its  cost  here  is  about  $55  to  $65 
per  thousand  superficial  feet. 

The  information  herein  given  is  that  acquired  by  my  long  residence  in  this  country,  and 
from  general  observation. 
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NEW  GKANADA. 

CARTAGENA. 

EAMON  LEON  SANCHES,  Consul. 

AUGUST  20,  1855. 

I  have  just  received  your  despatch  dated  24th  April  ultimo,,  accompanying  copies  of  the 
circulars  of  the  8th  October,  1853,  and  15th  March,  1854,  desiring  an  answer  to  both  as  soon 
as  possible.  Not  having  time  to  attend  to  both  circulars  by  the  present  opportunity,  via 
Aspinwall,  my  efforts  have  been  directed  to  complete  my  answers  to  Queries  Nos.  I,  II,  and  III, 
accompanying  the  circular  of  8th  October,  1853,  supported  by  the  copies  of  laws  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  questions. 

ANSWEKS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  is  ascertained  by  measuring,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the 
republic,  viz :  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  being  ascertained  (agreeably  to  the  usual 
formula)  in  metres  and  centimetres,  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth  and  the  product  by  the 
depth,  the  result  will.be  cubic  metres  and  parts  of  metres.  Divide  that  sum  by  3,222,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  tonnage  required.  Should  a  decimal  (fraction)  remain  exceeding  50,  it 
will  be  counted  one  ton. 

No.  2.  It  requires  the  bill  of  sale  made  by  a  notary  public,  endorsed  by  the  collector  of  the 
customs  and  by  the  captain  of  the  port ;  a  certificate  issued  by  the  custom-house  ;  the  register 
issued  by  the  executive  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  roll  or  crew  list  issued  by  the  harbor  master  ; 
copies  of  all  which  are  also  accompanied. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  by  bill  of  sale  when  the  purchaser  is  a  Granadian. 
No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  Granadian  vessels,  but  they  can  charter  or  other 
wise  employ  them  in  the  foreign,  coastwise,  and  internal  trade,  as  if  they  were  Granadians. 

No.  5.  All  foreign  built  vessels  can  be  owned  by  New  Granadian  citizens  ;  no  distinction  is 
made  between  foreign  and  New  Granada  built  vessels. 

No.  6.  No  large  vessels  have  been  built  in  1852;  only  a  few  coasting  boats  have  been 
constructed,  of  which  no  registry  is  kept. 

No.  7.  The  following  timber  is  used  in  the  construction  of  vessels  :  oak  of  tierra  firme  for 
the  keel  and  bottom,  cedar  for  frames,  and  pitch  pine  for  decks.  The  latter  is  the  only 
kind  capable  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  climate.  The  oak,  cedar,  and  other  good  woods  for 
ship  building,  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  coast  of  New  Granada.  The  cost  is 
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according  to  the  spot  where  they  are  obtained,  and  are  sold  generally  by  the  piece,  in  beams  or 
in  plank.  The  pitch  pine  is  imported  from  the  United  States  ;  its  cost  here  is  about  $50  per 
1,000  feet. 

No.  8.  The  masts,  yards,  spars,  &c.,  are  usually  of  pitch  pine,  and  imported  from  the  United 
States.  In  emergencies,  when  such  cannot  be  procured,  recourse  is  had  to  the  timber  called 
"Mangle,"  very  straight  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  much  heavier  than  the  pine. 

No.  9.  Copper'and  iron  are  used  for  fastenings.  The  former  is  brought  from  the  United  States, 
and  usually  sells  at  about  40  cents  per  Ib.  The  latter  are  manufactured  here  according  to  the 
directions  given,  and  cost  about  20  cents  per  Ib. 

No:  10.  Copper  for  sheathing  is  also  used,  and  generally  imported  from  the  United  States  ; 
it  is  usually  sold  at  40  cents  per  Ib. 

No.  11.  Timber  is  always  cut  down  in  the  decline  of  the  moon,  after  the  third  quarter.  It 
is  then  submerged  into  fresh  or  sea  water  for  20  or  30  days,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  not 
subject  to  be  wormed. 

No.  12.  Formerly  there  were  public  depositories  of  timber,  which  were  regulated  by  the 
Spanish  naval  ordinances  ;  but  at  present  nothing  exists. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  private  depositories.  When  timber  is  required  for  ship  building,  con 
tracts  are  made  for  the  different  classes  or  kinds  wanted,  and  the  prices  are  then  stipulated 
according  to  circumstances. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  in  caulking  are  precisely  those  in  use  in  the  United  States,  from 
whence  it  is  imported. 

No.  15.  The  standing  and  running  rigging,  according  to  the  class  of  vessels,  are  exactly  such 
as  are  used  in  the  United  States,  from  which  country  it  is  also  imported. 

No.  16.  The  sails  of  large  vessels  are  made  of  canvas  imported  from  England,  worth  here  about 
40  cents  per  yai-d.  Boats  for  coastwise  and  interior  trade  use  Scotch  sheeting,  worth  about  $10 
per  piece  of  35  yards.  American  cotton  canvas,  Nos.  2  and  3,  is  also  in  use  ;  cotton  sheeting, 
well  or  highly  dressed,  could  also  be  extensively  used  by  the  boats  or  small  vessels  without  keels. 

No.  17.  Large  vessels  are  rigged  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  the  United  States.  The  boats 
are  rigged  according  to  build,  and  cannot  serve  as  a  model  for  others,  as  they  are  peculiar  to 
these  countries,  and  seem  adapted  for  the  navigation  of  these  coasts  and  rivers. 

No.  18.  They  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  United  States. 

No.  19.  With  regard  to  keeled  vessels,  the  rudders,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  Ameri 
can  vessels,  and  they  are  steered  with  a  tiller  instead  of  a  wheel ;  but  with  respect  to  flat-bottomed 
boats  without  keels,  the  rudders  are  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  go  somewhat  below  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  they  are  made  according  to  the  size  and  description  of  the  boat. 

No.  20.  Vessels  constructed  in  this  country  are  safe  and  durable,  owing  to  the  soundness  of 
the  timber  used  for  the  purpose. 

No.  21.  They  do  not  compare  advantageously  with  foreign,  especially  American,  vessels  in 
speed,  owing  to  the  heavy  timber  of  which  they  are  constructed. 

No.  22.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  carrying  of  freight. 

No.  23.  Vessels  constructed  in  the  country,  coppered  and  copper  fastened,  will  last  with  ordi 
nary  repairs  45  to  50  years.  Unless  they  be  coppered,  the  worm  soon  makes  of  the  bottom  a  per 
fect  honeycomb. 

No.  24.  The  few  shipwrights  we  have  are  natives  of  New  Grranada,  who  are  very  deficient  in 
the  art. 
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No.  25.  The  wages  of  a  shipwright  is  $2  per  day,  and  they  are  easily  obtained  at  the  various 
places  where  small  vessels  are  built. 

No.  26.  There  are  ship  yards  at  Cartagena,  Sta.  Marta,  Barranquilla  and  Mompox.  The  two 
latter  on  the  river  Magdalena,  and  at  Lorica  on  the  river  Linu.  At  these  places  such  vessels 
are  built  as  are  adapted  to  the  interior  traffic. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  docks,  public  or  private.  In  Cartagena  there  is  a  wharf  in  the  outer 
bay,  constructed  by  the  Spaniards  for  heaving  down  vessels  of  any  size.  It  is  deep  water  on 
three  sides  of  it. 

No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  use  the  wharves  and  yards  without  any  charge,  on 
same  terms  as  New  G-ranadian  vessels. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  ship  yards,  stocks,  launching,  &c. 

No.  31.  The  tools  and  implements  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
generally  manufactured  in,  and  imported  from,  that  country. 

No.  32.  The  only  timber  from  the  United  States  at  all  used  is  the  pitch  pine  for  decks  and  for 
masts,  spars,  &c.  All  the  other  materials  used,  such  as  copper  and  copper  fastenings,  oakum, 
tar,  pitch,  paints,  oil,  cordage,  blocks,  cables,  tackle,  canvas,  bunting,  &c.,  are  usually  brought 
from  and  are  generally  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  duty  upon  some  of 
these  articles  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  tariff. 

No.  33.  Answered  by  the  preceding. 

No.  34.  No  rule  in  this  respect ;  generally  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  the  building  of 
vessels  is  fixed  by  contract,  and  the  cost  varies  according  to  circumstances. 

No.  35.  The  schooners  and  sloops  at  present  employed  in  the  trade  to  the  Antilles  and  coast 
wise  are  generally  of  American  construction,  varying  from  20  to  50  tons  G-ranadian  measure 
ment.  No  boats  or  canoes  built  in  the  United  States  can  compete  with  those  made  in  this 
country  for  strength  and  durability,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  timber  used,  called  "  ceiva" 
and  "campano." 

No.  36.  From  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  New  Granada  navy;  from  the  harbor  master  of 
the  port,  custom-house,  and  from  various  respectable  persons  residing  here. 

No.  3*7.  The  copies  of  laws  such  as  bear  upon  the  foregoing  are  transmitted  herewith. 

No.  38.  Shipping  and  ship  building  are  decidedly  on  the  decline,  owing  partly  to  the  politi 
cal  disturbance  of  the  country,  and  partly  to  the  fact  of  American  vessels  being  purchased  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  vessels  of  same  size  could  be  built  for  in  this  country. 

No.  39.  Great  interest  is  shown  in  favor  of  American  improvements  in  ship  building,  &c  ; 
and  when  the  canal  is  finished,  that  will  connect  this  harbor  with  the  Magdalena  river,  the 
trade  will  increase  considerably,  the  demand  for  vessels  will  be  great,  and  this  may  induce 
American  shipwrights,  caulkers,  machinists,  engineers,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  to  settle  here,  not 
only  to  attend  to  the  repairs  of  the  vessels  in  active  employment,  but  also  for  building  ships  and 
steamers,  having  at  hand  the  advantage  of  forests  of  timber  well  adapted  for  such  purposes. 

No.  40.  No  special  report  can  be  given  respecting  the  vessels  at  present  under  the  New 
Granada  flag.  All  are  foreign  built,  chiefly  American.  Most  of  them  schooners,  varying  from 
20  to  50  tons  burden. 

70  P 
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ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  As  there  is  no  registry  kept  of  seamen,  it  is  difficult  to  state  positively  the  nmnher 
engaged.  The  number  might,  with  some  approximation  to  accuracy,  be  estimated  at  1,000  men 
in  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade.  In  the  internal  traffic  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  or  to 
calculate  the  number,  owing  to  the  absence  of  registries,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number 
employed  in  the  boats  that  trade  to  and  from  the  Atrato  and  Sinu  rivers,  and  in  the  Magdalena, 
Canca,  San  Torje,  and  their  tributaries  ;  their  number  might  be,  at  a  rough  calculation,  fixed  at 
1,500  men. 

No.  2.  The  number  of  the  crew  is  regulated  according  to  the  class  and  size  of  the  ship.  A 
vessel  of  50  Granadian  tons  will  have  a  master,  mate,  and  4  men.  The  vessels  at  present  navi 
gating  under  the  New  Granadian  flag  are  generally  commanded  by  retired  officers  of  the  navy. 
Their  employment  and  duties  are  similar  to  what  is  observed  on  board  vessels  of  other  foreign 
nations.  No  steamers,  except  on  the  river  Magdalena,  some  of  which  are  English,  and  some 
American.  They  retain  their  nationalities.  Their  crews  consist  generally  of  a  master,  a  clerk,  a 
river  pilot,  machinists,  stockers,  and  other  necessary  hands  for  the  working  of  the  boat. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  usually  employed  to  carry  foreign  vessels  from  one  port  to  another,  it  being 
necessary,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  so  as  to 
select  a  proper  and  safe  anchorage  for  the  night,  and  in  going  to  the  Darien  coast;  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  of  the  keys  and  reefs,  with  which  it  is  literally  studded.  Otherwise  they 
are  used  for  bringing  and  taking  vessels  out  of  port  at  Cartagena  and  Sabanilla. 

No.  4.  In  the  voyage  to  the  Antilles  the  master  generally  acts  as  supercargo. 

No.  5.  There  is  no  code  of  laws  nor  regulations  respecting  seamen  in  the  merchant  service. 
Formerly  they  were  subject  to  the  Spanish  marine  ordinances.  At  present  they  are  subject  to 
the  common  laws  of  the  republic  in  everything. 

No.  6.  No  provision  is  made  for  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen.  If  unable  to  pay,  they 
are  received  in  the  charity  hospital  on  the  same  terms  that  others  are  received  in  like  circum 
stances. 

No.  1.  The  sailors  are  easily  obtained  for  the  few  vessels  here  in  active  operation.  The 
parties  are  bound  by  indentures  legally  executed  by  a  notary  public,  wherein  the  wages  are 
fixed  and  the  obligation  (under  penalty  of  $200)  of  the  master  to  return  the  seaman  to  the 
port  from  whence  he  shipped.  (Copy  of  indenture  herewith.) 

No.  8.  As  there  are  few  seamen,  and  they  not  much  pressed  by  want,  they  usually  prefer 
serving  in  Granadian  vessels.  They  rarely  enter  foreign  service. 

No.  9.  They  do  sometimes  seek  employment  on  board  of  foreign  vessels,  regularly  trading 
to  New  Granadian  ports,  and  also  on  board  of  foreign  steamers  established  on  the  Magdalena 
river. 

No.  10.  There  are  no  rules  regarding  rations  to  sailors  in  the  merchant  service.  It  is 
usually  stipulated  in  each  contract  entered  into  between  the  master  and  the  crew,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  ;  and  it  is  also  then  stated  whether  rum  is  to  be  allowed  or  not.  Jerked 
beef,  rice,  yams,  biscuit,  plantains,  beans,  &c.,  are  the  articles  of  which  the  rations  generally 
consist.  The  form  of  the  "shipping  articles"  is  herewith  transmitted.  No  forfeiture  of 
wages,  unless  proof  is  produced  of  disobedience  and  refusal  to  do  duty.  Seamen,  in  all  cases, 
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are  subject  to  the  common  laws.     Their  advances,  or  wages,  are  paid  in  the  presence  of  the 
harbor  master. 

No.  11.  No  rules  on  the  subject  of  medicines.     Advances  to  seamen  are  usual  when  shipped. 

No.  12.  Yes  ;  under  penalty  of  $200  for  each  man  left  in  a  foreign  port. 

No.  13.  On  the  high  seas  the  only  system  of  discipline  is  to  tie,  or  otherwise  secure  the 
refractory  or  insubordinate ;  depositions  of  those  on  board  are  taken  of  what  occurred,  and 
these,  together  with  the  delinquent,  are  handed  over  to  the  judicial  authorities  for  trial, 
according  to  the  common  laws. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  seamen  decreases,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  Granadian  trade,  and 
most  of  the  foreign  traffic  being  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels. 

No.  15.  Sailors  are  generally  obtained  from  Cartagena,  and  are  formed  on  board  of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  and  foreign  trade.  Boys  are  usually  employed  in  fishing,  or 
on  board  of  the  coasting  vessels.  There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  the  Granadian  merchant 
service.  The  wages  vary  from  $12  to  $16  for  seamen.  The  pilots  are  of  the  same  class  as 
seamen,  and  from  boyhood  practice  this  branch  of  business  ;  but  the  command  of  the  vessel 
should  never  be  entrusted  to  them.  Masters  should  only  follow  their  direction  in  the  steering 
of  their  ships  in  and  out  of  the  harbor,  which  will  prevent  them  from  getting  aground. 

No.  16.  There  is  no  navy  in  New  Granada. 

No.  17.  Sailors  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  other  citizens. 
They  enjoy  no  exemptions  whatever. 

No.  18.  As  there  is  no  navy,  there  is  no  conscription. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  Granadian  merchant  service  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  crew  composing  that  of  each  vessel,  and  on  the  same  terms  as  Granadians. 

No.  20.  The  merchant  marine  is  in  its  infancy,  and  therefore  not  much  can  be  said  on  their 
character  for  intelligence,  activity,  and  skill.  The  officers  now  employed,  who  have  served 
previously  in  the  navy,  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

No.  21.  The  same  theory  or  system  of  navigation  is  pursued  as  by  other  nations.  A  naval 
school  is  here  established,  where  the  matters  taught  are  the  same  as  in  other  countries.  The 
instruments  used  in  navigation  are  identically  the  same  as  those  used  by  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  others. 

No.  22.  My  information  has  been  derived  from  retired  officers  of  the  New  Granadian  navy, 
captain  of  the  port,  collector  of  the  customs,  and  others. 

No.  23.  Such  copies  of  laws,  decrees,  &c. ,  on  the  subject  of  these  answers,  are  accompanied 
herewith.  . 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c, 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Granadian  vessels  engaged  in  1852  in  the  foreign,  coast 
wise,  and  internal  trade,  cannot  be  furnished. 

No.  2.  The  number  of  Granadian  vessels  and  tonnage  in  foreign  trade,  in  1852,  was  44 
vessels,  with  1,804  tons. 

No.  3.  The  number  cleared  in  the  same  year  was  80  vessels,  with  3,398  tons. 

No.  4.  In  1852,  14  American  vessels,  1,917  tons,  arrived,  and  13  vessels,  1,867  tons,  cleared 
at  this  port. 

No.  5.  Other  foreign  vessels  that  arrived  at  this  port  in  1852  amounted  to  69,  with  38,439 
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tons,  including  in  this  statement  the  arrival  of  23  British  steamers  during  the  year,  with  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  31,560.  These  latter  vessels  bring  the  European  and  colonial  mails  for 
this  coast,  Isthmus,  and  Pacific,  passengers  and  some  merchandise. 

No.  6.  There  are  only  2  G-ranadian  vessels  of  ahout  20  tons  burden  each ;  the  others  vary 
between  20  and  60  tons,  at  most. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  in  New  Granadian  vessels  is  limited  to  Curacao,  St.  Thomas, 
and  Kingston,  Jamaica.  They  export  to  those  islands  corn,  rice,  beans,  poultry,  tobacco,  and 
other  articles,  and  import  British  and  other  foreign  merchandise.  The  freight  to  and  from 
Jamaica,  $1  ;  St.  Thomas,  75  cents  ;  and  Cura9ao,-80  cents  per  barrel  or  its  equivalent.  They 
are  seldom  chartered  ;  generally  take  cargo  on  freight. 

No.  8.  The  coasting  trade  of  this  port  is  confined  to  the  ports  on  the  Darien,  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  Islands  of  San  Andres  and  Providence,  Bocas  del  Toro,  and  the  ports  Sabanilla,  Sta. 
Marta,  and  Kio  Hacha. 

No.  9.  The  internal  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  port  of  Tolu,  rivers  Sinu  and  Atrato,  and 
through  the  rivers  Magdalena  and  Carica,  and  their  tributaries.  A  canal  existed  for  many 
years  connecting  the  harbor  of  Cartagena  with  the  Magdalena,  which,  owing  to  various  causes, 
became  gradually  obstructed.  In  the  year  1847  an  American  engineer  undertook  to  finish  and 
perfect  the  work,  building  locks  and  making  a  new  cut  of  fifteen  miles  in  extent ;  and  when  it 
was  about  to  be  opened  to  the  navigation  of  steamers,  &c.,  an  accident  occurred  by  the  pressure 
of  water  upon  the  gate  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  by  whioh  the  whole  work  received  such  great 
injuries  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  repair  it  with  the  inadequate  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
engineer.  An  American  company  has  just  been  formed  in  New  York  to  finish  the  canal,  and 
to  place  steamers  between  this  port  and  Honda,  on  the  Magdalena.  At  present  an  engineer  is 
examining  the  work  and  superintending  operations,  the  result  of  which  will  probably  be  to 
remove  shortly  all  the  obstacles  that  exist  in  the  canal.  When  the  communication  is  secured, 
Cartagena  will,  doubtless,  be  the  storehouse  for  New  Granada,  at  least  for  the  provinces  of 
Mompox,  Ocana,  Antioquia,  Cordova,  Rio  Negro,  Pamplona,  Tunja,  Giron,  Socorro,  Mare- 
quita,  Ambalema,  Nerva,  and  Bogota,  embracing,  together,  a  population  of  1,500,000  inhabit 
ants.  This  trade  will  be  carried  on  chiefly  by  steam  vessels,  but  with  occasional  use  of 
"  champanes,"  flat-bottomed  boats  of  very  light  draught  of  water  and  capable  of  carrying  a 
very  large  cargo — say,  from  200  to  250  "  cargos  "  or  barrels.  There  are  at  present  2  English, 
1  American,  and  1  Granadian  steamer  on  the  river  Magdalena.  Several  companies  are  being 
formed  in  the  United  States  to  send  out  steamers  ;  two  are  expected  shortly,  and  others  will 
follow  immediately,  as  the  demand  is  great,  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  business  now 
done  on  that  great  watercourse. 

No.  10.  Foreign  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  and  steamers  alone  on  the  rivers,  &c.,  on  the  same  terms  as  Granadian  steamers  and 
vessels.  All  restrictions  have  been  removed  by  the  law  of  May  27,  1853,  additional  to  the 
organic  law  of  importation  of  June  14,  1847.  Copy  of  article  17  is  herewith  appended,  and 
also  copy  of  law  of  May  25,  1844,  which  regulates  the  coastwise  trade. 

No.  11.  No  distinction  is  made  as  to  any  foreign  countries,  or  as  to  foreign  or  domestic  ports, 
in  respect  to  entering  and  clearing  foreign  vessels  with  cargo  or  in  ballast. 

No.  12.  Tonnage  duty  is  40  cents  per  ton  up  to  100  tons  ;  all  vessels  over  100  tons  pay  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  each.  No  light  or  hospital  money  is  recovered.  Pilotage,  in  and  out,  is 
$11;  visit,  $6  40.  There  are  no  other  duties  or  taxes  on  vessels  arriving  at  this  port.  No 
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local  impost.  At  Sabanilla  there  is  a  water  tax  upon  all  vessels  arriving  there  of  $4  each, 
imposed  by  the  provincial  legislature. 

No.  13.  Pilots  are  employed  and  paid  by  government.  Their  duty  is  to  go  to  all  vessels 
requiring  them,  either  off  this  city,  or  off  the  entrance  at  Bocachica.  They  are  generally  well 
acquainted  with  the  harbor,  and  can  be  trusted  in  directing  how  to  steer  to  avoid  getting 
aground.  Pilotage  is  $11  in  and  out,  exacted  whether  a  pilot  has  been  taken  or  not,  when 
vessels  come  from  a  foreign  port. 

No.  14.  No  quarantine  regulations  exist,  nor  can  any  be  imposed  in  any  port  of  New 
Granada.  No  bill  of  health  is  required  to  be  produced  by  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports. 

No.  15.  There  is  a  charity  hospital,  where  sick  American  seamen  are  admitted  at  the  written 
or  verbal  request  of  the  consul.  The  charge  is  40  cents  per  diem.  The  medical  and  other 
departments  are  not  in  so  good  a  condition  as  could  be  desired ;  yet  it  is  a  great  consolation 
to  have  such  a  place,  where  the  sufferers  are  better  attended  to  than  they  could  be  otherwise. 

No.  16.  They  are  admitted  on  same  conditions  as  any  others. 

No.  17.  The  port  regulations  accompany  these  answers.  Vessels  here  are  laden  and  unladen 
by  means  of  flats  and  bongos.  In  Sta.  Marta  this  operation  is  done  at  the  wharf.  Do  not 
know  what  is  the  charge  or  fee  at  that  port. 

No.  18.  Passengers,  by  existing  laws,  can  land  immediately  after  arrival.  No  passport  is 
required,  nor  leave  from  any  officer  or  authority  ;  his  baggage  can  be  landed  also  with  him, 
previously  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  custom-house.  It  is  there  examined,  and  everything 
exceeding  in  weight  125  kilogrammes  is  to  be  manifested,  and  duly  paid  according  to  the 
importation  law.  There  are  no  restrictions  whatsoever.  No  fees  of  any  description. — (See  law 
30th  June,  1853.) 

No.  19.  The  usual  charge  for  storage  on  dry  goods  is  about  1  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales. 
On  crockery,  glass,  flour,  and  other  bulky  articles,  it  is  arbitrary.  No  regulation  exists. 
Drayage  from  the  wharf  to  the  store  is  about  25  to  30  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  2£ 
cents  per  barrel.  Boat  for  landing,  cartage  to  wharf,  and  storing  at  the  custom-house,  cost 
about  11  cents  per  barrel. 

No.  20.  All  engines  used  on  board  of  the  steamers  at  present  in  New  Granada  are  made  in 
the  United  States  or  in  England.  The  American  boats  are  high  pressure.  No  duty  of  import 
on  engines.  They  have  never  been  imported,  except  when  already  fixed  on  board  of  steamers 
intended  for  the  rivers. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  generally  used  is  wood  ;  procured  by  contract,  deliverable  at  various  stop 
ping  places  on  the  river  Magdalena,  and  costs  about  $2  50  to  $3  per  cord.  The  quality  is 
good. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  has  been  decreasing  at  this  port,  owing  partly 
to  the  political  disturbances  of  the  country,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  an  easy  and  cheap 
communication  with  the  river  Magdalena. 

No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  ports  in  this  consulate  is 
about  stationary  here.  It  has  been  increasing  at  the  port  of  Sabanilla,  and  doubtless  will 
increase  here,  also,'  when  the  produce  from  the  interior  provinces  can  be  brought  to  this  place 
through  the  canal  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  freight. 

No.  24.  Existing  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  this  republic,  the  friendly  feelings 
between  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  desire  mutu- 
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ally  shown  of  cultivating  friendly  relations,  will  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  both  parties, 
and  to  cause  a  gradual  increase  in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

No.  25.  Every  article  produced  by  cultivation,  or  otherwise,  in  this  country  can  be  increased 
to  an  incalculable  extent ;  for  exportation,  say  cotton,  tobacco,  India  rubber,  hides,  corn,  cocoa, 
coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  26.  From  the  United  States  are  imported  flour,,  codfish,  hams,  butter,  cheese,  glassware, 
earthenware,  ironmongery,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  cordage,  copper,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles 
manufactured  or  produced  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  such  as  wines,  oils,  fruits, 
pastes,  paper,  brandies,  steel,  spices,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  27.  The  little  carrying  trade  that  exists  is  enjoyed  by  the  English,  French,  American, 
and  other  foreign  vessels,  respectively.  The  coastwise  trade  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by 
the  small  New  Granadian  craft.  Foreign  vessels  can  by  law  participate  in  this  branch  of  busi 
ness  ;  also,  foreign  steamers  can  and  do  navigate  the  rivers,  and  absorb  nearly  all  the  carrying 
business,  which  may  increase  to  an  enormous  extent  in  a  few  years,  if  the  national  resources  of  the 
country  are  allowed  to  be  developed. 

No.  28.  Generally,  the  boats  are  purchased  with  the  vessels,  and  are  either  of  American, 
English,  or  French  build.  In  default  of  which,  the  flat-bottomed  "canoe,"  called  "cayuco,"  is 
used,  and  are  worth  from  $15  to  $30  each.  No  sales  for  boats,  except  when  attached  to  the  ships 
that  are  sold. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  packets  nor  mail  lines  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  established  between 
this  and  foreign  ports,  or  along  the  coast.  The  government  has  made  an  arrangement  by  con 
tract  to  carry  the  mails  monthly  from  this  port  to  the  island  of  San  Andres  and  Providence,  to 
Bocas  del  Toro,  Aspinwall,  and  Porto  Bello,  in  sailing  schooners,  one  of  which  vessels  should 
leave  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  but  generally  leaves  about  the  5th.  The  mails  for  the  Isthmus 
are,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  English  post  office,  carried  and  brought  by  the  British  steamers 
twice  a  month. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  insurance  offices  ;  insurances  are  generally  effected  abroad,  say  in 
England,  France,  or  United  States. 

No.  31.  Only  in  case  of  war  are  privateers  allowed;  in  which  case,  they  are  regularly  commis 
sioned  as  privateers  to  inflict  all  possible  harm  to  the  enemy,  and  the  prizes  are  adjudged  ac 
cording  to  the  ordinances  on  cruisers. 

No.  32.  The  information  here  communicated  has  been  obtained  from  the  collector  of  the  cus 
toms,  harbor  master,  chief  officers  of  the  navy,  and  others. 

No.  33.  Such  laws  and  decrees  relating  to  the  above  matters  that  could  be  procured  are 
attached  hereto. 

No.  34.  Nothing  further. 

Rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  captains  of  all  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Cartagena. 

ARTICLE  1.  The  captains  of  vessels,  after  receiving  on  board  a  pilot,  shall  not  allow  any  boat 
to  come  alongside,  nor  any  passenger  to  disembark,  until  the  visit  from  the  custom-house  and 
the  captain  of  the  port  shall  have  been  passed. 

ARTICLE  2.  To  remove  from  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  another,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
an  express  permission  from  the  captain  of  the  port. 

ARTICLE  3.  All  vessels  should  be  well  provided  with  anchors  and  cables;  otherwise,  any  vessel 
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found  wanting  in  these  requisites,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  it  may  cause  to  others  by 
breaking  from  its  anchorage. 

ARTICLE  4.  Sounding  the  upper  or  interior  channels  of  this  port  is  prohibited  under  penalties 
to  be  regulated  according  to  the  malignity  of  the  case  ;  it  will  be  permitted  only  in  the 
lower  and  outside  part  of  the  entrance  and  the  public  anchorage,  having  first  permission  from 
the  captain  of  the  port,  who  will  fix  the  limits  for  such  examination. 

ARTICLE  5.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  all  captains  mutually  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  any 
vessel  breaking  loose,  or  dragging  her  anchor  ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  such  captain  will  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  incurred. 

ARTICLE  6.  It  will  not  be  permitted  to  throw  overboard  any  kind  of  dirt  or  rubbish,  which 
must  be  collected  and  removed  to  a  place  that  will  be  pointed  out. 

ARTICLE  7.  Neither  is  it  allowed  to  throw  overboard,  take  in,  or  discharge  ballast,  without 
permission  from  the  captain  of  the  port ;  said  work  must  be  done  with  the  precaution  of  using 
tarpaulins. 

ARTICLE  8.  All  vessels  anchored  in  the  port  must  have  good  anchors  with  buoys,  and  good 
buoy  ropes. 

ARTICLE  9.  It  is  prohibited  to  all  vessels  anchored  in  the  port  to  fire  cannon  without  permis 
sion  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  under  the  penalties  that  may  be  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  10.  Neither  is  it  allowed  to  heave  down  or  bream  a  vessel  in  her  bottom,  nor  fumigate 
it,  without  a  written  license  from  the  captain  of  the  port. 

ARTICLE  11.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  all  captains  of  vessels  to  inform  the  captain  of  the  port 
in  regard  to  any  sick  persons  they  may  have  among  their  crew  during  their  stay  in  port. 

ARTICLE  12.  No  communication  is  allowed  between  the  port  and  city  between  8  o'clock  at 
night  and  5  in  the  morning,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  boat. 

ARTICLE  13.  It  is  not  allowed  to  stow  cargo  at  night,  nor  to  perform  any  other  kind  of  work 
that  requires  an  unusual  number  of  lights,  except  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency  for  the  security 
of  the  vessel. 

Fines  to  which  all  captains  of  vessels  will  be  subjected  by  infringing  the  regulations  of  the 
port,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  executive  of  March  30,  1846  :  For  discharging 
ballast  in  any  other  place  than  that  assigned  in  the  written  permission,  $1G.  For  every  disor 
der  in  regard  to  fire  or  light  on  board  the  vessel,  §10.  For  not  assisting,  in  the  best  way 
possible,  any  vessel  breaking  loose  or  dragging  her  anchor,  or  otherwise  in  distress,  §20.  For 
throwing  overboard  any  kind  of  dirt  or  rubbish  whatever,  without  permission,  §10.  For  heav 
ing  down  a  vessel,  without  permission  from  the  captain  of  the  port,  $10.  For  not  using  due 
precaution  in  breaming  the  vessel,  even  with  permission  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  S10.  For 
neglecting  the  vessel  during  the  night,  and  thereby  causing  mischief,  §40.  For  removing  the 
vessel  from  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  another,  without  permission  from  the  captain  of  the  port, 
$6.  For  throwing  dirt  into  the  anchorage,  taking  in  or  discharging  ballast,  without  permis 
sion,  §20.  For  disembarking  any  individual  before  the  visits  of  the  officers  of  customs  and  the 
captain  of  the  port,  §25.  Any  captain  of  a  national  vessel  who  disembarks  any  one  of  his  crew 
in  a  foreign  port,  §200. 
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PANAMA. 

THOMAS  W.  WARD,  Consul. 

JULY  1,  1855. 

Answers  to  Queries  of  Circular  to  Consuls  of  October  8,  1853. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rules  for  measuring  New  Granadian  vessels  are  contained  in  the  following 
decree  of  the  New  Grauadian  government,  of  April  3,  1847: 

ART.  1.  The  Granadiau  ton,  by  which  tonnage  duties  are  to  be  paid,  shall  be  of  the  capacity 
of  one  cubic  metre  and  one-half,  and  its  weigbt  shall  continue  to  be  twenty  Granadian  hundred 
weight,  or  one  thousand  kilogrammes,  for  the  common  uses  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

ART.  2.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  executive  to  determine  the  manner  to  gauge  vessels  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  tons  they  measure. 

The  president  of  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  in  execution  of  the  legislative  decree  of  April 
3,  1847,  on  the  measuring  of  vessels,  issued  a  decree  as  follows  : 

1st  FORM. — Gauging  of  a  sailing  vessel. 

Length,  18.60  metres. 

Breadths.— 1st,  3.02  metres. 

2d,  5.25  " 

3d,  3.02  " 

4th,  5.25  " 

5th,  2.00  "         \    Average,  3.88  metres. 

6th,  4.75  " 


23.29      " 


Depths. — 1st,  2.50  metres. 

„,    9  oo      (t  Average,  2.43  metres. 


O    1 

7  29 


J 


Operation.— 1st.  18.60  metres  X  3.88  X  2.13  =  153,  717,  840. 

2d.    153,  717,  840  -=-  3.222  =  47TVW  tons. 

Explanation. — The  total  length  and  the  average  breadth  and  depths  once  found  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  multiply  these  quantities  one  by  the  other,  and  the  product  gives  the  number  of  cubic 
metres  contained  in  the  vessel.  To  find  the  number  of  tons  she  measures,  divide  the  product  of 
the  multiplication  by  3.222,  and  you  obtain  the  capacity  in  tons  and  thousandths  of  tons.  In 
the  preceding  form  the  gauging  of  the  ship  gives  47TWV  tons- 

2d  FORM. — Gauging  of  steam  vessels. 

Total  length 24.50  metres. 

Deduct,  for  space  of  machinery,     4.00      " 

Keduced  length 20.50      " 
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readths. — 1st,      5.15  metres.  ] 
2d,      5.14      " 

3d,      4.51      " 

>    Average,  4.93 — say,  o  metres. 

14.80      " 


Depth,  2.40  metres. 

Operations. — 1st.  20.50  metres  X  5  X  2.40  =  246  metres. 
2d.    246  -f-  3.80  =  64.280. 
3d.    64.280  -f  100  =  0.642. 
4th.  0.642  X  60  =  38ry8°0-  tons. 

Explanation. — The  multiplication  in  1st  operation  gives  the  number  of  cubic  metres  which 
the  steam  vessel  contains  ;  after  dividing  this  product  (2d  operation)  by  3.80,  you  must  get 
from  it  sixty-hundredths,  to  obtain  which  divide  by  100  (3d  operation)  and  multiply  by  60  (4th 
operation),  which  gives  the  desired  sixty-hundredths,  which  represents  the  number  of  tons  of 
the  steam  vessel,  which,  in  this  form,  is  38jVoV  tons- 

General  rule. — Any  fraction  of  metre  under  50  centimetres  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
any  fraction  above  50  centimetres  must  be  counted  as  a  whole. 

No.  2.  Kegister,  crew  list,  and,  when  ready  for  sea,  a  clearance,  signed  by  the  governor,  the 
administrator  general,  captain  of  the  port,  and  commercial  judge,  certifying  that  there  are  no 
claims  entered  against  her. 

No.  3.  Vessels,  if  foreign,  are  transferred  by  bill  of  sale,  made  out  at  the  respective  consul 
ate  ;  if  native,  by  a  transfer  by  the  notary  public. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  trade  with,  but  not  to  own,  native  vessels  on  the  same 
terms  as  natives,  excepting  that  there  must  be  a  Granadian  on  board  to  represent  her  as 
captain. 

No.  5.  Natives  can  own  foreign  built  vessels,  in  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs  will  admit.  The  New  Granadian  flag  can  be  obtained  for  any  foreign  vessel 
without  either  expense  or  difficulty.  Foreign  vessels  have  the  same  privileges  in  every  respect 
as  native,  without  distinction. 

No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  The  wood  used  for  vessels  is  the  native  mahogany,  which  is  brought  from  the  coast 
free  of  duty.  It  is  harder,  more  impervious,  and  durable  than  oak.  Price  uncertain,  say  to 
average  7  cents  per  foot,  board  measure. 

No.  8.  Cedar  of  the  coast  imported  free  of  duty. 

No.  9.  Iron  fastenings  gen  rally,  but  they  corrode  very  fast. 

No.  10.  When  procurable,  imported  from  Europe  generally. 

Nos.  11,  12,  and  13.   None. 

No.  14.  Oakum  and  cotton  yarn,  and  a  description  of  pitch  taken  from  the  earth,  which  is 
very  good  ;  it  is  found  on  the  coast. 

No.  15.  Such  as  are  used  in  the  United  States,  when  procurable. 

No.  16.  Of  heavy  coarse  cotton  canvas,  manufactured  on  the  coast,  principally  in  Peru. 

No.  17.  The  Grauadian  rig  has  no  advantage  over  that  in  common  use.     They  build  no  vessel 
large  enough  for  anything  beyond  sloop  or  schooner  rig,  although  the  small  craft  used  on  the 
coast   are  usually  brigantine  rig,   this  being  preferable  on  account  of  the  very  light  winds,  as 
71  P 
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the  sails  are  smaller  and,  consequently,  do  not  sustain  so  much  damage  from  flapping  against 

the  masts  or  rigging. 

No.  18.  English  or  American,  when  procurable. 

No.  19.  None,  except  in  their  bungoes  ;  they  steer  as  other  vessels,  hut  never  use  a  wheel, 
always  a  tiller. 

No.  20.  Although  inferior  they  are  tolerably  safe. 

No.  21.  Tolerably  fair  sailors,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  American  schooners. 

No.  22.  They  build  no  vessels  over  60  tons  on  this  coast. 

No.  23.  With  ordinary  care  a  Granadian  vessel  will  last  ten  years. 

No.  24.  The  New  Granadian  shipwrights  scarcely  deserve  the  name,  and  are  very  scarce. 
There  are  some  foreigners,  but  they  work  exclusively  on  foreign  vessels. 

No.  25.  Six  or  seven  dollars  ;  on  the  coast,  twelve  dimes. 

No.  26.  None. 

No.  27.  A  gridiron  owned  by  the  British  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  all ;  situated  on  the 
island  of  Taboya. 

No.  28.  Foreign  vessels  can  use  it  at  a  cost  of  $40  per  tide. 

Nos.  29  and  30.  None. 

No.  31.  None,  except  what  is  very  inferior. 

No.  32.  Owing  to  the  paucity  of  vessels  built  here,  or  on  this  coast,  no  ship  building  materials 
could  be  imported  with  safety. 

No.  33.  None  is  prepared  for  exportation,  although  lumber  might  be  shipped  if  freight  could 
be  procured. 

No.  34.  Exceedingly  high,  but  no  regular  price. 

No.  35.  The  demand  for  vessels  is  very  limited.  No  large  vessels  will  sell  for  half  their  value 
in  the  States.  Occasionally  a  small  schooner  of  very  ordinary  build  might  be  disposed  of. 
There  is  no  use  for  any  vessel  over  60  tons  and  of  light  draft  of  water  ;  for  such  a  vessel  four 
thousand  dollars  would  be  considered  a  good  price. 

No.  36.  From  the  captain  of  the  port,  from  the  consuls  in  this  port,  merchants,  and  intelli 
gent  persons  of  this  place. 

No.  37.  None. 

No.  38.  On  the  decrease,  owing  to  the  expenses  attending  it. 

No.  39.  Yes,  but  cannot  readily  be  promoted  at  present. 

No.  40.  The  present  remarks  embrace  this  coast  of  the  republic  of  New  Granada. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  service  ;  probably  seventy- 
five  on  the  Pacific,  all  natives  ;  none  in  foreign  trade  on  Granadian  vessels. 

No.  2.  The  number  of  hands  on  board  each  vessel  is  from  five  to  seven,  as  the  vessels  are  all 
small.  The  only  officers  are  a  captain  and  a  pilot,  the  former  to  look  after  the  loading  and 
discharging,  the  latter  to  navigate  the  vessel.  There  are  no  steamers  owned  by  the  govern 
ment  or  private  individuals  of  the  country.  Schooners,  brigantines,  sloops,  and  bungoes,  are 
the  only  vessels. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  employed  for  the  voyage. 

No.  4.  The  captain  is  the  supercargo. 

No.  5.  Yes,  but  rarely  brought  into  use,  and  difficult  to  procure. 
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No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  Picked  up  in  the  street  and  shipped  by  the  month  or  voyage. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  No. 

No.  10.  There  are  no  regular  rations;  the  food  is  rice,  jerked  beef,  and  plantains.     No  liquor. 
Such  things  as  shipping  articles  are  almost  unknown,  although  legally  existing. 

No.  11.  No  provisions  are  made  by  the  government.     A  month's  wages  is  generally  paid  in 
advance. 

No.  12.  Yes  ;  but  seldom  or  never  enforced. 

No.  13.  None. 

No.  14.  About  stationary. 

No.  15.  From  Choco,  Buenaventura,  and  Chiriqui.     There  are  no  apprentices.     Pilots  are 
merely  experienced  sailors. 

No.  16.  There  is  no  naval  service. 

No.  17.  No. 

No.  18.  No  naval  service  exists. 

No.  19.  Yes. 

No.  20.  Very  stupid;  none  of  them  understand  navigation.  They  know  only  the  compass 
and  headlands.  They  carry  no  instrument  beyond  a  compass. 

No.  21.  None  whatever. 

No.  22.  From  the  captain  of  the  port  ;  from  the  consuls  in  this  port  ;  from  merchants  and 
intelligent  persons  of  this  place. 

No.  23.  Nothing  has  ever  been  published  here  on  this  subject. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  total  average  tonnage  of  Granadian  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  about  800  tons, 
all  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  coasting  trade.  A  few  American  and  other  vessels  have, 
during  the  past  four  years,  obtained  this  flag,  but  all  have  either  left  here  long  eince  and  been 
resold  elsewhere,  or  converted  into  coal  hulks,  except  one  English  brig  of  about  250  tons,  which 
is  now  on  the  coast,  and  two  American  schooners,  one  of  60,  the  other  of  75  tons. 

No.  2.  The  foreign  and  coasting  trade  are  about  the  same.  They,  as  Granadian  vessels, 
never  go  below  Peru,  and  above  Puntas  Arenas,  both  on  the  coast.  The  total  tonnage  entered 
in  this  port  in  1852  is  as  follows  :  number  of  vessels,  52  ;  total  tonnage,  1,439  tons. 

No.  3.   Cleared  as  follows  :  number  of  vessels,  60  ;  total  tonnage,  2,536  tons. 

No.  4.  Number  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  entered  in  this  port  during  the  same  time,  86  ; 
tonnage  of  the  same,  72,190  tons  ;  cleared  :  number  of  vessels,  85  ;  tonnage  of  the  same, 


No.  5.  Foreign  vessels  entered  in  this  port  during  the  same  time  : 


Name  of  nation. 

Number. 

Aggregate  tonnage. 

English  . 

1         69 

38,295 

French  

9 

2,684 

Peruvian    

.  j         45 

4,296 

Others  .-           -  -  _ 

.1          53 

7,188 

i 
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Foreign  vessels  cleared  during  the  same  time : 


Name  of  nation.       j   Number.   '    Aggregate  tonnage. 


English 

—  ;  — 
G5 

31,455 

<) 

2,652 

37 

3,  670 

Others          

45 

5,930 

No.  6.  This  information  cannot  be  obtained. 

Nos.  7  and  8.  The  foreign  trade  of  New  Granadian  vessels  cannot  be  well  separated  from  the 
coasting  trade.  Vessels  do  not  go  below  the  coast  of  Peru  or  Equador  and  not  above  that  of 
Costa  Rica.  The  rate  of  freight  from  the  coast  is  generally  $20  per  ton,  or  less  according  to  the 
distance ;  it  is  impossible  to  state  average  voyages,  no  logs  being  ever  kept. 

No.  9.  None. 

No.  10.  In  all,  on  same  terms  as  Granadian  vessels. 

No.  11.  None. 

No.  12.  None  beyond  $8  ($0  40  American  currency)  on  every  vessel — captain  of  the  port's 
fees. 

No.  13.  No  regulations  as  to  pilots  and  no  regular  pilots. 

No.  14.  No  quarantine  law  exists,  no  bills  of  health  required. 

No.  15.  None  at  present  beyond  the  native  public  hospital,  where  all  are  admitted.  It  is  a 
wretched  place.  When  the  foreign  hospital  existed,  foreign  sailors  were  admitted  at  $2  per 
diem;  attendance  was  good. 

No.  16.  The  only  useful  or  safe  management  that  can  at  present  be  made  for  American 
seamen,  if  the  foreign  hospital  is  not  again  opened,  is  to  hire  lodgings  for  them,  and  pay  a 
surgeon  to  attend  them  ;  the  charge  would  be  about  $1  50  per  diem  for  board  and  lodging,  and 
$2  50  for  each  visit. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  port  regulations  and  no  wharves. 

No.  18.  At  present  none. 

No.  19.  The  charge  for  storage  cannot  be  ascertained;  drayage  about  fl  per  load. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  None. 

No.  22.  Was  larger  in  1851  than  either  before  or  since — is  decreasing. 

No.  23.  Decreasing,  no  visible  cause  beyond  the  general  falling  off  in  business. 

No.  24.  Send  laborers  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

No.  25.  Hides,  sarsaparilla,  pearl  shells,  choice  woods,  cocoa-nuts  and  oil,  caucho,  coffee, 
might,  if  attended  to,  be  shipped  in  large  quantities  and  to  great  advantage. 

No.  26.  At  present  nothing  in  quantity. 

No.  27.  A  small  steamer  line  might  prove  advantageous  in  the  coasting  trade.  There  are 
no  restrictions. 

No.  28.  Granadian  vessels  only  use  small  canoes  instead  of  boats,  and  cost  about  $20.  There 
is  no  demand  for  boats,  although,  when  required,  they  bring  high  prices. 

No.  29.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  British  Steam  Navi 
gation  Company  to  Valparaiso,  are  the  only  mail  vessels  which  leave  this  port.  The  latter 
tonch  at  all  the  southern  ports  except  Buenaventura. 
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No.  30.  Insurance  is  effected  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States,  and  the  mode  of  recov 
ering  is  similar  to  the  usages  of  these  countries,  after  the  protest  is  entered  at  the  consulate. 

No.  31.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  Granadian  vessels  from  being  armed.  In  time  of  war, 
the  government  may  issue  letters  of  marque  to  merchant  vessels. 

No.  32.  From  the  captain  of  the  port,  from  the  consuls  in  this  port,  from  the  merchants  and 
intelligent  persons  of  this  place. 

No.  33.  None. 

No.  34.  This  information  is  almost  impossible  to  be  obtained,  no  person  in  this  place  being 
able  to  furnish  it. 

ASPINWALL. 

GEORGE  W.  FLETCHER,  Consul. 

MARCH  8,  1854. 

In  conformity  with  your  instructions,  as  contained  in  your  circular  addressed  to  consuls  and 
commercial  agents  of  the  United  States,  and  dated  October  8,  1853,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report.  The  Queries  Nos.  I  and  II,  respecting  "Shipbuilding"  and  "Sailors  in 
merchant  service,"  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  port,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  for  the  reason  that  no  vessels  of  any  description  are  either  built  or  owned  within  the 
limits  of  this  consulate.  The  few  small  coasting  vessels  of  this  country  that  visit  our  port 
are  from  places  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  this,  and  they  are  very  rarely  employed  in 
any  carrying  trade,  other  than  that  of  live  stock,  fruit,  and  vegetables  for  the  supply  of  our 
market.  The  few  answers  which  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  questions  propounded  are  in  reply 
to  Queries  No.  Ill,  and  are  as  follows  : 

No.  12.  Six  dollars  and  forty  ceuts  port  charges,  imposed  on  all  foreign  vessels,  other  than 
those  which  bring  cargoes  for  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  which  is  exempt  by  charter 
stipulation.  A  light-house  on  the  point,  near  the  entrance  of  this  harbor,  in  latitude  9°  22' 
north,  and  longitude  *79°  54'  west,  was  erected  by,  and  is  kept  constantly  lighted  at  the  expense 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  and  is  of  great  utility  to  mariners. 

No.  13.  At  present  there  are  no  pilots  here.  Nothing  obstructs  the  entrance  to  our  harbor 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  draught  of  water. 

No.  14.  There  are  no  quarantine  regulations  here,  nor  are  bills  of  health  ordinarily  required 
from  any  place. 

No.  15.  There  are  two  hospitals  in  this  city  :  one  sustained  entirely  by  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company,,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  employes  of  that  company,  most  of 
whom  come  here  on  contracts,  the  terms  of  which  are  such  as  to  secure  them  medical  attendance, 
nursing,  and  all  necessary  attention  while  sick  ;  the  other  is  the  city  hospital,  which  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens  and  companies  interested  in  the  place, 
and  is  designed  for  the  relief  of  indigent  sick  foreigners.  Admission  to  this  hospital  can  be 
had  by  persons  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  The  nursing  and  other  attendance  are  good. 
The  sites  selected  for  both,  as  regards  fresh  air,  &c.,  are  the  most  eligible  in  the  place.  Price, 
$3  per  day. 

No.  16.  American  seamen  can  have  admission  to  the  city  hospital,  referred  to  in  the  pre 
ceding  answer,  by  paying  the  usual  price,  $3  per  day,  the  least  possible  sum  for  which  proper 
care  of  the  sick  m  this  place  can  be  afforded.  Both  of  the  hospitals  are  under  the  care  of 
competent  medical  men  from  the  United  States. 
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No.  18.  No  wharfage  is  charged.  The  three  wharves  in  this  harbor  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship  Companies. 

No.  19.  Storage  is  fifty  cents  a  package  per  month,  large  or  small.  Drayage,  ten  to  fifty 
cents  per  package.  No  drays  are  employed. 

No.  24.  By  occasional  visits  of  United  States  ships-of-war. 

No.  26.  Provisions,  dry  and  wet  groceries. 

No.  29.  Semi-monthly  English  line  of  steamships,  hence  to  Carthagena,  and  thence  connect 
ing  at  Saint  Thomas  with  the  royal  mail  line  between  Southampton  and  the  West  Indies. 

No.  30.  By  representation  of  the  property  in  the  United  States,  and  policy  effected  there  at 
the  usual  rates  for  ports  in  the  West  Indies. 

No.  32.  From  the  largest  and  most  respectable  mercantile  houses  in  Aspinwall. 

VENEZUELA . 

PUERTO     CABELLO. 
SOUTHY   GrRINALDS,   Consul. 

MARCH  20,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  enclose  answers  to  a  circular  from  the  Department  of  State, 
dated  October  8,  1853.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  upon  any  subject 
in  this  distracted  couutiy  ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  answer  as  fully  as  the  scanty  materials 
would  allow  me.  Instead  of  progress,  everything  in  this  country  is  deteriorating,  and  I  can 
see  no  prospect  ahead  for  a  more  favorale  state  of  things. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  Measure  the  extreme  length  over  all  from  inside  of  stem  to  stern  post  on  deck  ;  from 
inside  to  inside  for  breadth  of  beam  ;  for  depth,  from  the  skin  in  the  pump-well  to  the  deck  ; 
multiply  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  divide  by  94. 

No.  2.  A  bill  of  sale  and  register. 

No.  3.  Answered  by  No.  2. 

No.  4.  None. 

No.  5.  Yes  ;  terms  as  in  answer  No.  2. 

No.  6.  There  has  not  been  any  vessel  built  in  this  port  since  my  arrival  here,  in  June,  1847. 

No.  7.  As  there  is  no  ship  building,  there  are  no  materials  consumed. 

No.  8.  Spars  are  brought  to  order  from  the  United  States  ready  made. 

No.  9.  As  there  is  no  ship  building,  no  fastenings  are  used  but  for  repairs. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  used  for  repairing. 

No.  11.  None. 

No.  12.  No  public  deposits  of  ship  timber. 

No.  13.  No  private  deposits  or  lumber  yards. 

No.  14.  The  same  as  used  in  the  United  States,  and  obtained  from  there. 

No.  15.  The  same  as  used  in  the  United  States,  and  brought  to  order  from  there. 

No.  16.  Cotton,  obtained  from  the  United  States  per  order. 

No.  17.  No  peculiarities  of  rig. 
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No.  18.  The  common  anchor  and  chain  used  in  the  United  States,  and  obtained  from  there 
per  order. 

No.  19.  No  difference  in  rudder  or  mode  of  steering  from  American  vessels. 

No.  20.  They  may  class  with  American  of  similar  size. 

No.  21.  They  are  generally  good  sailing  vessels. 

No.  22.  They  compare  favorably  with  other  vessels  for  carrying  freight. 

No.  23.  From  twenty  to  thirty  years,  with  ordinary  repairs. 

No.  24.  Those  that  work  here  are  generally  from  Curasao,  but  they  are  very  indifferent  ; 
only  employed  to  patch  up  vessels. 

No.  25.  From  §1  50  to  $2,  and  obtained  by  private  agreement. 

Nos.  26  to  31.  None. 

No.  32.  As  there  is  no  demand,  nothing  could  be  shipped  to  advantage. 

No.  33.  No  materials  could  advantageously  be  sent  to  the  United  States  from  this. 

No.  34.  As  there  is  no  building,  there  is  no  fixed  price. 

No.  35.  As  there  is  no  demand,  it  would  be  impossible  to  designate. 

No.  36.  From  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  other  intelligent  men. 

No.  37.  None,  as  there  is  no  progress  in  this  country.  Everything  is  deteriorating,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  change  for  the  better  while  the  country  remains  distracted  by  civil 
contests. 

No.  38.  Neither. 

No.  39.  None. 

No.  40.  Answered  in  preceding  queries  above. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  As  there  is  no  mercantile  marine,  properly  speaking,  engaged  in  foreign  commerce, 
under  the  Venezuelan  flag,  and  as  they  have  no  fisheries,  there  is  no  school  for  the  creating 
sailors  ;  consequently  they  cannot  be  classed.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  sailors  natives 
of  this  country  ;  those  engaged  in  coasting  and  in  open  boats  which  bring  the  produce  to  market 
are  from  the  estates  and  taken  from  the  laborers  of  the  city,  and  when  the  crop  is  brought  to 
market,  return  to  their  former  occupation.  In  fact,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  seems  to  render 
sailors  unnecessary,  as  landsmen  can  supply  their  place  :  there  has  not  been  a  gale  of  wind  on 
this  coast  since  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  this  city. 

No.  2.  They  generally  carry  about  double  the  crews  that  would  be  employed  in  an  American 
vessel  of  equal  tonnage. 

No.  3.  No  pilots  employed  from  this  port  for  any  purpose. 

No.  4.  As  there  is  no  foreign  commerce,  there  are  no  supercargoes. 

No.  5.  None  that  I  know  of. 

No.  6.  None  but  by  private  contract. 

No.  7.  Wherever  they  can  be  found. 

No.  8.  None  are  shipped  but  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  have  died  of  yellow  fever  or 
other  disease. 

No.  9.  Answer  as  in  No.  8. 

No.  10.  As  there  is  no  foreign  service,  it  is  impossible  to  detail  the  particulars  of  their  mode 
of  living,  &c. 
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No.  11.  None  for  medicine  or  for  clothing,  but  one  month's  advance  paid. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  None 

No.  14.  No  perceptible  change. 

No.  15.  Answered  by  No.  1. 

No.  16.  From  $8  to  $12  ;  no  inducements  to  enter  the  service. 

No.  IT.  As  land  and  sea  service  are  performed  by  the  same  persons,  there  are  no  exemptions. 

No.  18.  When  they  want  men  for  the  naval  service,  they  take  them  whereever  they  can  find 
them  ;  and  if  they  cannot  find  a  sufficient  number,  they  make  up  the  complement  with  soldiers 
from  the  castle. 

No.  19.  When  they  want  men,  no  discrimination  is  made  respecting  the  country  they  hail  from. 

No.  20.  Both  officers  and  men  are  among  the  most  inefficient  that  can  be  found  in  any  country 
in  the  world. 

No.  21.  As  Venezuela  has  no  navy  deserving  the  name,  nor  has  any  mercantile  marine  em 
ployed  in  foreign  commerce,  the  knowledge  of  navigation  is  very  limited.  The  same  system 
practised  in  the  United  States  and  England  is  adopted  so  far  as  any.  The  quadrant  and  com 
pass,  chronometer,  &c.,  such  as  are  used  in  the  United  States,  are  used  here. 

No.  22.  My  information  was  obtained  from  the  captain  of  the  port,  other  public  officers,  mer 
chants,  &c. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  recently  published  in  this  country  on  the  aforesaid 
subjects,  to  my  knowledge. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  Arrivals  27,  tonnage  1,786  ;  departures  41,  tonnage  4,307.  It  will  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  what  they  call  foreign  trade  is  trade  in  cattle  to  Jamaica,  and  a  trade  between 
this  port  and  Curacao,  carried  on  by  their  coasters.  There  is  no  ship,  barque,  or  brig  employed 
in  carrying  the  produce  of  this  country  to  any  foreign  country  from  this  port  under  the 
Venezuelan  flag. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  Answered  as  in  No.  1. 

No.  4.  American,  inward,  20,  tons  3,952  ;  outward,  19,  tons  3,615. 

No.  5.  French,  inward,  30,  tons  5,156  ;  outward,  29,  tons  4,983.  Spanish,  inward,  33,  tons 
2,761  ;  outward,  33,  tons  2,761.  Danish,  inward,  10,  tons  1,485  ;  outward,  10,  tons  1,485. 
Hamburg,  inward,  26,  tons  7,072;  outward,  23,  tons  6,309.  Unable  to  give  the  British  trade, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  consul. 

No.  6.  It  is  difficult  to  class  them,  but  a  majority  is  under  50  tons. 

No.  7.  Answered  as  in  No.  1. 

No.  8.  It  consists  in  carrying  salt  from  Barcelona  and  Buncar(?)  to  different  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  carrying  produce  and  hides  to  the  different  seaports. 

No.  9.  As  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  this  consulate,  the  internal  trade  is  carried  on  by 
the  use  of  the  jackass  and  mule.  The  mule  cart  is  used  between  this  and  Valencia,  but  in 
other  portions  of  the  country  everything  is  carried  on  the  back  of  the  animal. 

No.  10.  Answered  as  in  No.  9. 

No.  11.  There  is  no  distinction  made  in  foreign  vessels. 

No.  12.  Tonnage  duty,  37£  cents  per  ton  ;  light  duty,  6  cents  per  ton  ;   entry,   7  cents  ; 
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anchorage,  18  cents  ;  water,  12  cents  per  ton  ;  license,  $2  ;   doctor's  fee,  $3  ;   captain  of  the 
port,  $3. 

No.  13.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  pilots  in  this  consulate. 

No.  14.  Vessels  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  are  visited  hy  the  doctor  ;  if  they  have  a  clean 
bill  of  health,  signed  by  a  Venezuelan  consul  or  the  public  authority  of  the  port  from  which 
she  sails,  she  is  admitted  to  entry  ;  if  her  bill  of  health  is  not  clean,  she  has  to  perform 
quarantine  ;  fees,  as  above  stated,  $3. 

No.  15.  No  hospital  deserving  the  name.  When  American  seamen  are  taken  sick,  if  they 
have  no  ship,  we  are  compelled  to  get  private  lodgings  for  them. 

No.  16.  As  there  are  no  hospitals,  no  arrangements  can  be  made. 

No.  17.  Ships  have  to  have  an  anchor.  Head  and  stern  and  breast  to  the  wharf,  no  wharfage 
fees  or  other  expenses. 

No.  18.  Passengers  have  to  call  on  the  mayor,  and  if  from  any  port  in  Venezuela  they  have 
to  produce  their  passport,  and  when  they  leave  their  passport  is  endorsed,  baggage  inspected. 

No.  19.  Storage,  1  per  cent.;  drayage,  31  cents  per  load  ;  day's  work,  about  80  cents. 

No.  20.  There  are  no  steam  vessels  in  this  consulate  except  a  small  boat  on  Valencia  lake, 
some  40  miles  from  this.  Her  materials  came  from  the  United  States  ;  she  is  of  about  90  tons 
burden,  side  wheels. 

No.  21.  She  uses  wood. 

No.  22.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  material  change  ;  when  the  crops  are  good,  business 
is  more  animated,  and  when  the  crops  are  short  business  droops ;  this  year  the  crops  are 
favorable. 

No.  23.  Answered  by  No.  22. 

No.  24.  I  cannot  suggest  any  change  that  would  be  beneficial  under  the  present  state  of  things. 

Nos.  25  and  26.  Answered  by  query  No.  24. 

No.  27.  None. 

No.  28.  They  generally  have  but  one  boat,  mostly  obtained  in  Curacao  ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  state  the  price.  American  boats  could  not  be  sold  here  to  advantage. 

No.  29.  There  is  a  schooner  run  as  a  packet  between  this  port  and  St.  Thomas,  twice  a  month, 
to  meet  the  English  mail  steamer  ;  she  is  owned  by  the  merchants  of  this  city,  but  under  the 
Danish  flag.  There  is  also  a  small  schooner  under  the  Venezuelan  flag,  that  runs  weekly 
between  this  port  and  La  Guayra,  chartered  by  the  merchants  of  this  place. 

No.  30.  There  is  no  insurance  company  in  this  country.  Insurance  is  effected  either  in  the 
United  States  or  England. 

No.  31.  As  they  have  no  vessels  in  foreign  trade  they  have  no  merchantmen  armed. 

No.  32.  From  foreign  consuls,  captain  of  the  port,  merchants,  and  others. 

No.  33.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  above  subjects,  to  my  knowledge. 

No.  34.  I  can  add  nothing  but  what  has  been  answered  above.  It  would  be  proper  to  add 
that  a  few  scattering  vessels,  under  the  flag  of  small  powers  of  Europe,  occasionally  come  to  this 
port ;  but  as  their  consuls  keep  no  record,  particulars  could  not  be  obtained.  As  there  was  not 
sufficient  materials  I  have  dispensed  with  the  tables. 
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LA   GUAYRA. 

ISAAC  T.  GOLDIXG,  Consul. 

MARCH  21,  1854 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  answers  to  the  queries  contained  in  your  circular  of  the  8th  October 
last,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  give  them.  Many  of  them  do  not  apply  to  this  port,  and,  of  course, 
I  can  give  no  answers. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  law  of  May  10,  1842,  gives  the  following  formula  for  measuring  a  vessel  of  90  feet 
in  length,  21  feet  in  width,  and  12  feet  in  depth:  90  X  21  X  12  =  22,080  -f-  94  =  241,^  tons. 
The  Spanish  foot  is  equal  to  11  inches  English,  and  the  divisor  is  94  instead  of  95. 

No.  2.  The  register  of  a  Venezuelan  vessel  is  as  follows  : 

No.  3.  The  following  is  a  form  of  a  transfer  of  a  Dutch  vessel  by  a  power  of  attorney  :     * 

No.  4.  Any  foreigner,  by  becoming  a  Venezuelan  citizen,  (not  otherwise,)  is  allowed  to  own 
and  employ  Venezuelan  vessels,  either  built  or  purchased  here,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
allowed  to  native  citizens. 

No.  5.  Yes,  by  changing  its  foreign  flag  and  adopting  the  Venezuelan. 

No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  The  kinds  of  timber  generally  used  in  repairing  the  lighters  are  called  cafie,  cuji,  (cuhi,) 
and  charo.  The  timber  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and  is  not  sold  by  the  foot,  but  by  the  piece, 
at  about  75  cento  cubic  foot,  and  will  compare  with  the  locust  timber  of  the  United  States.  For 
planking,  pitch  pine,  and  decks  of  the  same,  from  the  United  States.  Import  duty,  30  per  cent., 
and  is  sold  at  about  $80  per  M.  There  are  no  ship  yards  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consulate. 

No.  8.  None. 

No.  9.  The  lighters  are  generally  copper  fastened,  costing  about  62£  cents  per  lb.,  duty  per 
Ib.  3  cents. 

No.  10.  Some  trifling  copper  sheathing  is  used,  costing  about  62^  cents  per  lb.,  duty  3  cents 
per  lb. ;  it  is  generally  ordered  from  the  United  States. 

Nos.  11,  12,  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  The  same  as  are  used  in  the  United  States,  and  ordered  from  there.  Oakum,  12^ 
cents,  and  pitch,  $7. 

No.  15.  The  same  as  are  used  in  the  United  States,  cost  16  cents  for  tarred,  and  30  cents  for 
Manila. 

No.  16.  Of  canvas ;  it  is  brought  from  Germany,  and  cost  from  $14  to  $16  a  piece. 

No.  17.  None. 

No.  18.  The  same  as  are  used  in  the  United  States,  and  comes  from  England,  except  a  few 
grass  cables  that  come  from  the  Rio  Negro,  (Guayana.)  Anchors  cost  15  cents  ;  cables  of  iron, 
12^  cents  ;  blocks  from  6  to  12  cents  per  inch  ;  the  grass  cables  about  $25  each. 

No.  19.  The  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

No.  20.  Venezuelan  vessels  are  built  of  stronger  timber,  and  last  longer. 

No.  21.  They  generally  sail  well,  but  the  New  York  pilot  boats  will  more  than  equal  them 
in  speed. 
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No.  22.  They  do  not  carry  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  as  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  do. 

No.  23.   Generally  from  20  to  25  years. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  ;  there  are  none  of  them  here,  only  two  boat  builders,  who  are  employed 
in  building  and  repairing  the  lighters,  as  mentioned  in  No.  7  ;  one  is  an  American,  and 
the  other  a  Portuguese. 

No.  25.  Shipwright's  wages  are,  for  master  carpenter,  $3,  and  for  his  workmen,  $2  per  day  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  are  from  the  island  of  Curacao. 

No.  26.  None. 

No.  27.  None,  vessels  requiring  repairs  generally  go  to  Curasao. 

Nos.  28  to  34.  None. 

No.  34.  No  vessels  are  built  within  this  consulate. 

No.  35.  It  is  seldom  an  American  vessel  can  be  sold  here  to  advantage  ;  they  are  generally 
ordered. 

No.  36.  From  the  collector  of  the  port,  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  from  old  experienced 
captains,  and  other  intelligent  persons  worthy  of  credit. 

No.  37.  I  know  of  none  recently  published.  I  enclose  a  decree  of  30th  May,  1840,  relating 
to  bounty  on  ship  building  in  this  country,  of  $8  per  ton.  There  is  now  printing,  in  Caracas, 
a  work  entitled  "  Teabro  do  Legislacion  Colombiana  i  Venezolana  vigentes,"  in  which  are 
compiled  all  the  laws  and  decrees  of  Colombia,  and  the  different  laws  and  decrees  of  the 
executive  of  Venezuela  now  in  vigor.  This  work  will  appear  in  pamphlets  ;  there  are  to  be 
fifty  numbers,  of  which  nine  have  already  appeared,  cost  of  which,  unbound,  will  bo  about  $38. 

No.  38.  There  being  no  ship  building  within  this  consulate,  of  course  there  is  no  increase  or 
diminution. 

No.  39.  None. 

No.  40.  I  have  no  further  information  that  I  can  give  in  relation  to  Venezuela. 

Observation. — In  La  Guayra  and  Barcelona  there  are  not  any  vessels  built.  In  Maiquebia, 
a  village  very  near  La  Guayra,  are  two  boat  builders  :  one,  Mr.  John  Devoe,  an  American, 
and  the  other,  Mr.  Antonio  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  ;  but  they  only  build  lighters,  that  carry  from 
40  to  50  barrels  ;  which  lighters  are  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  the  vessels  in  the 
port.  For  the  construction  of  these,  they  import  their  materials  from  the  United  States. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  whole  number  of  seamen  in  the  mercantile  vessels,  trading  from  other  ports  of 
the  republic  to  this  port,  are  about  540,  from  the  best  information  that  I  have  obtained.  The 
seamen  are  natives  of  Curacao,  Margarita,  Cumana,  and  Maracaibo  ;  of  them,  one-third  are 
from  Curacao;  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Americans,  are  very  few.  None  are  in  the 
foreign  trade,  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

No.  2.  The  usual  complement  of  the  crew  in  Venezuelan  vessels  is  about  7  to  100  tons. 

No.  3.  None  are  employed  nor  required. 

No.  4.  None. 

No.  5.  Yes  ;  there  is  a  code,  the  old  Spanish. 

No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  The  same  as  in  the  United  States. 
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No.  8.  No  ;  it  is  not  discouraged  by  law. 

No.  9.  No. 

No.  10.  Jerked  beef,  salt  fish,  biscuits,  plantains,  and  spirits  twice  a  day.  No  forfeit  of 
wages.  Their  pay  being  $10  per  month. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine  or  objects  of  clothing,  &c.,  the  captain 
placing  on  board  such  medicines  as  he  may  think  necessary.  One  half  month's  wages  are 
advanced  by  the  captain  when  shipped. 

No.  12.  If  discharged  in  a  foreign  port,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  sailor,  the  sailor  can 
oblige  the  captain  or  owner  of  the  vessel  to  pay  him  full  wages  until  his  arrival  in  the  country 
again,  and  to  pay  his  passage  back. 

No.  13.  Captains  are  not  permitted  to  punish  corporally,  but  have  to  complain  to  the  captain 
of  the  port,  who  will  order  them  to  be  imprisoned. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  native  sailors  remains  nearly  stationary ;  they  are  not  very  fond  of 
a  seafaring  life. 

No.  15.  From  Margarita  and  Maracaibo;  very  few  from  La  Guayra  become  sailors,  every 
vessel  having  boys  on  board  who  are  only  taught  practically  their  duties ;  they  are  employed  in 
fishing  boats  that  fish  on  the  coast.  There  are  no  pilots  or  pilot  apprentices. 

No.  16.  The  sailors  in  the  naval  service  are  paid  $10  per  month,  with  two  suits  of  clothes  per 
annum,  and  have  better  provisions  than  the  mercantile  sailors. 

No.  17.  Sailors  of  merchantmen  are  exempt  from  military  service. 

No.  18.  Only  in  time  of  war,  or  any  internal  disturbances. 

No.  19.  Yes,  they  can. 

No.  20.  They  are  active  enough,  but  they  have  only  the  practical  part  of  navigation  on  the 
coast;  they  ne^er  study. 

No.  21.  Generally  the  old  Spanish  system.  The  same  instruments  as  are  used  in  the  United 
States.  But  very  few  have  others  than  the  compass. 

No.  22.  From  the  captain  of  the  port  and  coasting  captains. 

No.  23.  They  follow  the  old  Spanish  regulations;  no  recent  work  published  on  the  subject. 
We  may  consider  what  kind  of  captains  and  sailors  they  are,  having  only  learned  the  practical 
part,  and  follow  scarcely  any  theory. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  £c. 

No.  1.  None  are  employed  in  foreign  trade.  The  tonnage  in  the  coasting  trade  amounted  in 
the  year  1853,  from  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  December,  to  4,267  tons.  The  number  of 
vessels  being  339,  all  employed  in  bringing  the  produce  of  the  country  to  La  Guayra,  such  as 
coffee,  indigo,  hides,  cocoa,  sugar,  salt  fish,  salt,  peas,  beans,  tallow,  &c. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  None. 

No.  4.  United  States  vessels,  33,  tonnage,  6,625. 

No.  5.  German  vessels,  39,  tonnage,  6,465. 

Dutch  (nearly  all  small  vessels  from  CuraQao)  vessels,  41,  tonnage,  2,488;  Danish  vessels,  10, 
tonnage,  1,385  ;  French  vessels,  29,  tonnage,  5,115  ;  Spanish  vessels,  47,  tonnage,  5,023  ; 
Sardinian  vessels,  5,  tonnage,  682;  Belgian  vessels,  1,  tonnage,  182;  Chilian  vessels,  1, 
tonnage,  194;  English  vessels,  5,  tonnage,  953. 
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No.  6.  The  proportion  of  Venezuelan  vessels  from  over  20  tons  to  50  were  20  vessels  ;  from 
over  50  to  100  were  22  ;  from  over  100  to  180  were  13. 

The  principal  part  of  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  small  craft  called  "  Falucho,"  from 
12  to  15  or  18  tons  ;  they  are  ill  constructed  with  two  masts  and  lateen  sails,  and  have  no 
deck,  their  cargo  heing  protected  from  the  weather  hy  tarpaulins. 

No.  7.  Of  foreign  tr&de,  the  vessels  are  none  of  any  account. 

No.  8.  Bringing  articles  as  stated  in  the  1st  queries,  and  returning  with  foreign  merchandise. 

No.  9.  None. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coasting  trade. 

No.  11.  No  distinction  is  allowed  by  law  to  any  foreign  vessel  or  nation;  all  may  participate 
in  the  same  on  equal  terms  with  Venezuelan  vessels. 

No.  12.  (a)  The  port  charges  for  foreign  vessels  are  as  follows  :  Tonnage  duty  (Venezuelan  ton 
nage)  37^  cents  per  ton ;  light  duty,  6  cents  per  ton  ;  entrance  duty,  7  cents  per  ton ;  anchorage, 
18  cents  per  ton  ;  water,  12  cents  per  ton  ;  clearance,  $2 ;  hospital  tax,  none.  These 
duties  are  collected  at  the  custom-house,  and,  independent  of  these,  there  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
captain  of  the  port  $3,  to  the  doctor  $3,  to  the  interpreter  $3,  by  all  foreign  vessels,  except 
Spanish,  that  pay  no  interpreter  fees  ;  and  when  a  vessel  proceeds  to  a  second  or  third  port,  or 
as  many  other  ports  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  she  will  pay  3  cents 
per  ton  light  dues  at  each  port  she  may  visit.  The  law  for  collecting  this  tax  was  passed  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1842,  and  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  and  it  is  said  was  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  light-houses  at  Puerto  Cabello,  the  Rogues,  (an 
island  about  80  miles  to  the  north  of  this  place,)  at  the  entrance  of  the  Orinoco,  and  at  the 
bar  of  Maracaibo  ;  but  no  light-houses  have  as  yet  appeared,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  any. 

No.  13.  Pilots,  none  in  this  district. 

No.  14.  Every  vessel  that  arrives  here  from  a  foreign  port,  either  Venezuelan  or  foreign, 
must  bring  a  clean  bill  of  health,  certified  to  by  the  Venezuelan  consul,  or,  in  case  of  there 
being  no  Venezuelan  consul,  by  a  consul  of  any  other  nation  ;  and  in  case  the  vessel  having 
touched  at  any  other  port  or  ports,  it  is  required  that  the  bill  of  health  should  be  renewed  at 
each  place  ;  at  every  place  the  Venezuelan  consul  should  certify  that  the  captain,  passengers, 
and  crew  arrived  "at  such  a  place  free  from  all  contagious  diseases,  small  pox,  or  the  plague, 
and  also  that  the  place  they  came  from  was  free  from  the  like.  This  is  required  on  every  bill  of 
health.  The  above  not  being  attended  to  will  subject  the  vessel  to  be  placed  in  quarantine  for 
40  days,  counting  from  the  date  of  leaving  the  last  port.  The  health  officer's  fees  are  $3,  the 
interpreter's,  $3.  No  other  fees  are  to  be  paid. 

No.  15.  There  is  an  hospital  here,  called  San  Juan  de  Dios,  founded  by  a  church  of  the  same 
name,  for  the  poor,  but  any  person  is  admitted  by  making  application  to  the  chief  "  Politico," 
under  whose  management  it  is  ;  the  expenses  are  high.  I  have  paid  for  an  American  seaman, 
for  16  days,  $28  37  ;  the  attendance  is  good. 

No.  16.  They  are  admitted  as  above  mentioned.  T  know  of  no  other  arrangement  that  could 
be  effected. 

No.  17.  It  is  necessary  to  have  two  anchors — one  forward  and  another  aft — to  keep  the  vessel 
out  of  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  also  to  rig  in  the  jibboom.  Wharfage  is  charged  on  the  mer 
chandise. 

No.  18.  When  a  vessel  arrives  with  passengers,  they  are  obliged  to  present  themselves  to  the 

(a)  See  note,  p.  181. 
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captain  of  the  port  and  to  the  chief  "Politico  ;"  their  baggage  must  go  to  the  custom-house  for 
inspection.     No  fees  are  charged. 

No.  19.  Storage,  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  merchandise  ;  wharfage,  2  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  duties  ;  porterage,  G  to  9  per  cent.  There  are  no  carts  used  in  shipping  and  receiving  mer 
chandise  from  vessels. 

No.  20.  Those  the  vessels  bring  when  they  are  brought  from  the  United  States,  &c.,  and 
when  they  require  new  ones  they  send  to  the  United  States  for  them.  They  are  of  the  ordinary 
low  pressure  power ;  import  duty,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  though  they  are  expressed  in  tariff  as 
free.  We  have  but  one  steamer  on  the  coast ;  she  belongs  to  government.  There  are  merchant 
steamers  in  the  Orinoco,  lakes  of  Maracaibo  and  Valencia ;  in  the  two  latter  places,  I  believe,  they 
are  of  iron  construction. 

No.  21.  Liverpool ;  the  price  is  the  ordinary  cost  in  Liverpool,  with  the  charges  thereon. 

No.  22.  Navigation  and  commerce  of  this  country,  from  the  information  I  can  obtain,  remains 
stationary  or  nearly  so. 

No.  23.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is,  I  think,  on  the  decline.  Formerly  many 
European  dry  goods  came  from  the  United  States  ;  but  for  some  years  past  none  of  consequence 
come  that  way.  Soap  and  tallow  candles,  until  within  a  few  years  since,  all  came  from  the 
United  States.  Soap  was  formerly  the  second  article  in  amount  that  was  imported  here  from 
the  United  States,  and  now  it  has  ceased  altogether,  and  candles  have  almost  ceased.  The  de 
mand  for  the  two  articles  is  now  supplied  by  Venezuelan  manufacture;  they  are  of  good  quality. 
The  materials  are  all  imported  from  the  United  States,  except  barilla,  which  is  manufactured  here. 

No.  24.  I  know  of  none,  except  it  be  a  reduction  from  the  high  import  duties,  that,  in  our 
merchants'  opinion  here,  tend  greatly  to  keep  the  consumption  down.  The  following  is  an  ex 
ample  of  the  import  duties  on  flour,  one  of  the  leading  articles  from  the  United  States  : 

100  bbls.  flour,  manifested  here  at  $4  per  bbl.,  duty  §4 §400  00 

10  per  cent,  in  amount  of  duties  to  support  the  late  internal  war 40  00 

2  per  cent,  on  amount  of  duties  for  wharfage 8  80 

2  per  cent.  "  "  road  tax 880 
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20  per  cent,  on  $457  60,  contribution  extraordinary 91  52 
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per  cent.,  for  the  new  church,  on  $457  60 2  29 
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and  other  articles  in  the  same  proportion,  except  for  articles  that  are  free  by  the  body  of  the 
tariff,  and  they  are  charged  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  only. 

No.  25.  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  more  than  what  is  now  sent. 

No.  26.  Nothing. 

No.  27.  None  but  what  they  at  present  enjoy.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  means  would  effect 
a  change. 

No.  28.  The  boats  used  by  Venezuelan  vessels  are  usually  built  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
always  ordered.  It  would  not  answer  to  send  any  here  for  sale,  as  storage  is  so  high  ;  and  to 
leave  them  exposed  to  the  weather,  they  would  in  a  short  time  be  useless. 

No.  29.  There  is  a  sailing  packet  or  schooner  that  makes  one  trip  a  week  between  this  port 
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and  Puerto  Cabello  ;  is  supported  by  the  merchants  of  the  two  places,  and  subject  to  all  the  cus 
tom  regulations  ;  she  carries  freight ;  and  there  is  another,  under  Dutch  colors,  that  makes  two 
trips  a  month  between  this  port  and  St.  Thomas,  to  carry  and  bring  the  foreign  correspondence 
and  papers  ;  is  supported  by  the  government  and  private  subscription  from  the  merchants  of  this 
place  ;  she  is  not  subject  to  the  custom  regulations,  unless  she  brings  or  takes  away  any  freight ; 
the  sailing  days  from  this  are  the  9th  and  24th  of  each  month,  and  the  days  she  is  due  here  are 
the  6th  and  20th  of  each  month. 

No.  30.  No  insurance  can  be  effected  here  ;  when  required,  they  generally  write  to  the  United 
States  or  Europe  to  have  it  effected. 

No.  31.  A  Venezuelan  merchantman  can  carry  one  or  two  guns,  but  they  must  be  put  on  the 
vessel's  clearance  ;  they  grant  no  letters  of  marque  or  any  commission  to  privateers,  nor  have 
they  for  many  years. 

No.  33.  None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

No.  34.  As  to  former  years,  I  can  obtain  no  information  materially  different  from  the  above. 

Observation. — In  all  cases  where  dollars  and  cents  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  answers, 
it  is  to  be  understood  to  be  Venezuelan  currency,  which  is  74  ^^  cents,  Spanish  or  American, 
to  the  dollar  currency  of  Venezuela.  The  Congress  of  Venezuela  have  before  them  a  bill 
liberating  all  the  slaves  on  a  fixed  period,  and  another  increasing  the  import  duties  5  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  on  the  present  amount  of  duties,  both  of  .which,  will  no  doubt,  become  the  law  of 
the  country.  I  also  transmit  you  herewith  a  tariff  of  the  import  duties  of  Venezuela,  and  the 
"Correo  de  Caracas,"  containing  the  rate  of  duties  that  are  not  expressed  in  the  tariff,  with 
which  the  goods  are  charged  additional,  as  per  example  given  in  Queries  No.  Ill,  No.  24. 

CIUDAD  BOLIVAR. 

A.  H.  WAPPAUS,  Consul. 

APRIL  28,  1854. 

I  transmit,  enclosed,  answers  to  the  different  queries  contained  in  the  circular  dated 
Washington,  October,  8,  1853,  hoping  that  they  will  prove  satisfactory. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  subjoined  document,  No.  1,  states  the  rules  for  measuring  vessels.  A  vessel  of 
350  tons,  American  register,  would  measure  452  tons  in  Venezuela. 

No.  2.  Said  document,  No.  1,  contains  also  the  law  regarding  ownership  and  proofs  of 
nationality  of  Venezuelan  vessels  ;  also  the  form  of  such  ownership  (register)  issued  by  the 
government. 

No.  3.  The  subjoined  document,  No.  2.,  shows  the  form  of  purchase  and  of  transfer  of  a 
Venezuelan  vessel. 

No.  4.  No  foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  vessels  under  Venezuelan  colors  that  are  engaged  in 
the  foreign  or  coasting  trade  ;  but  foreigners  can  own  vessels  on  the  rivers  in  the  internal  trade, 
as  they  are  not  registered  nor  have  to  carry  a  license. 

No.  5.  Venezuelans  are  allowed  to  own  foreign  built  vessels  the  moment  they  are  put  under 
Venezuelan  flag  ;  the  document  No.  1  answers  exactly  the  other  points  of  query  5. 
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No.  6.  No  vessel  was  ever  built  within  this  consulate ;  the  very  few  so  called  Venezuelan 
built  vessels  of  this  place  were  originally  launches  built  in  the  Eio  Negro  district,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Brazils,  and  floated  down  to  this  city  in  the  rainy  season,  when  alone  they  can  pass  the 
rapids  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  river,  where  they  are  rebuilt,  made  larger  and  stronger,  and  rigged 
into  schooners  and  sloops  or  boats.  No  register  has  been  kept  of  such  rebuilt  vessels.  In  1852 
one  steamer  of  268  tons  was  put  up  here,  the  materials  of  which,  all  ready,  were  all  brought 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  shipwrights  and  carpenters  for  putting  up  the  steamer. 

No.  7.  In  all  Venezuela,  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Maracaibo  and  G-uayana,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco  and  Caroni  rivers,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  most  excellent  wood  for  ship  building, 
very  durable  and  not  liable  to  rot,  that  would  not  cost  more  than  the  expenses  of  cutting  it. 
The  best  kinds  for  timber  are  roble,  algarrobo,  acornogue,  yopo,  congrio,  caramacate,  cartan, 
&c.,  and  Tor  planking,  parature,  laurel,  sassafras,  pardello,  cedar,  mahogany,  &c. 

No.  8.  There  is  no  wood  in  this  country  fit  for  masts  or  spars  ;  such  timber,  if  wanted,  is 
always  imported  from  the  United  States. 

No.  9.  Generally  the  same  fastenings  are  used  in  this  country  that  are  used  in  the  United 
States. 

No.  10.  For  the  few  vessels  rebuilt  here  no  copper  sheathing  is  used  here. 

No.  11.  All  the  wood  in  this  country  is  cut  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  can  immediately 
be  used. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  There  are  no  public  nor  private  depositories  of  ship  timber  here. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  here  for  caulking  vessels  are  the  same  as  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  oakum,  pitch  and  tar  are  imported  from  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

No.  15.  The  same  kinds  of  standing  and  running  rigging  usual  to  foreign  vessels  are 
used  here. 

No.  16.  The  sails  are  generally  made  of  duck,  imported  from  Europe. 

Nos.  IT  and  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  of  rig  nor  of  rudders  in  Venezuelan  vessels. 

No.  18.  The  same  kinds  of  anchors,  cables,  tackle,  blocks,  &c.,  are  used  in  Venezuela 
as  adopted  in  the  United  States.  While  in  port,  the  vessels  generally  use  grass  cables  for 
fastening  to  the  shore,  made  in  the  interior  of  this  province  ;  they  never  rot,  though  con 
tinually  in  the  water,  and  can  be  had  from  3|  to  12  inches. 

Nos.  20,  21,  and  22.  Venezuelan  vessels,  built  on  the  northern  coast,  principally  at 
Maracaibo,  can  be  considered  superior  vessels  ;  they  compare  well  with  other  vessels  as  to 
speed,  but  are  small  carriers  for  their  size. 

No.  23.  From  the  explanations  comprised  in  answer  No.  7,  it  is  obvious  that  vessels  built 
of  timber  of  the  country  can,  under  common  repairs,  last  very  long. 

No.  24.  The  few  shipwrights  and  carpenters  that  are  here  are  mostly  foreigners  from  the 
British  colonies  ;  there  is  no  inducement  whatever  for  Americans  to  come  here. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  carpenters  here,  generally,  are  $1  50  a  day  ;  those  of  shipwrights 
uncertain,  as  the  very  few  that  are  here  generally  work  by  contract. 

No.  26  a.nd  27.  There  are  no  ship  building  yards,  nor  docks  of  any  description,  within  this 
consulate. 

Nos.  28,  29,  30,  and  31.  The  Orinoco  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  now  constructing  a 
marine  railway  at  Soledad,  on  the  Orinoco,  opposite  this  city,  for  repairing  their  steamers. 

No.  32.  No  materials  or  articles  for  ship  building  would  find  a  ready,  or  any,  sale  here. 
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No.  33.  In  case  the  timber,  mentioned  in  answer  No.  7,  could  be  obtained,  it  would  most 
likely  find  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States. 

No.  34.  As  no  vessels  have  ever  been  built  here,  (as  explained  in  answer  No.  6,)  no  charge, 
per  ton  or  otherwise,  can  be  named. 

No.  35.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  send  American  vessels  to  this  place  for  sale. 

No.  36.  The  preceding  information  I  obtained  from  the  captain  of  the  port  and  merchants  of 
the  place  ;  also,,  from  my  own  experience  during  a  long  residence  in  Venezuela. 

No.  37.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no  books  on  the  aforesaid  subjects  exist  in  Venezuela. 

No.  38.  Venezuelan  shipping  has  decreased  within  this  consulate,  as  it  cannot  compete  with 
foreign  vessels. 

No.  39.  From  the  reasons  previously  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  no  interest  whatever  exists 
here  in  favor  of  American  improvements  in  ship  building. 

No.  40.  From  my  former  residence  in  Puerto  Cabello  and  La  Gruayra,  I  must  infer  that  the  state 
of  trade  and  of  shipping  in  all  Venezuela,  so  far  as  natives  are  concerned,  does  not  vary  much 
from  the  information  gathered  here.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  is  done  in  foreign 
vessels  and  by  foreign  houses,  and  such  trade  is  increasing  ;  the  want  of  energy  in  the 
Venezuelans,  and  of  capital,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  country,  and  the  bad  government, 
are  the  principal  causes. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  As  no  register  is  kept  by  the  authorities  here,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of 
Venezuelan  or  foreign  seamen  employed  in  the  Venezuelan  merchant  service.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  the  seamen  belonging  to  this  port  do  not  exceed  120,  of 
which  about  one-third  are  foreigners,  principally  from  the  British  colonies. 

No.  2.  The  usual  compliment  of  the  crew  of  a  Venezuelan  vessel  is  six  men  to  each  twenty 
tons  for  sea  vessels;  the  launches  or  river  vessels  carry  from  four  to  six  men. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  always  employed  for  the  river ;  they  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  every 
vessel  arriving  is  charged  pilotage,  though  such  vessels  should  not  employ  a  pilot. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  sometimes  used  on  foreign  voyages. 

No.  5.  There  is  no  Venezuelan  code  of  laws  nor  regulations  respecting  seamen,  but  generally 
the  old  Spanish  laws  of  Bilboa  are  taken  for  a  basis. 

No.  6.  In  every  larger  seaport  there  is  a  public  hospital  of  charity,  where  sick  seamen  are 
admitted;  no  provision  is  made  in  this  country  for  infirm  disabled  seamen. 

No.  7.  The  captains  of  vessels  themselves  engage  their  crew,  who  afterwards  are  shipped  in 
presence  of  the  captain  of  the  port. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  The  few  Venezuelan  seamen  prefer  serving  on  board  of  their  own  vessels;  and 
only  in  urgent  cases  they  are  at  all  solicited  by  foreign  vessels. 

No.  10.  There  are  no  established  regulations  regarding  rations  and  allowances  in  Venezuelan 
merchant  service.  Dried  beef,  casava,  beans,  rice,  and  coffee,  are  given;  no  spirit  and  wine 
rations  are  allowed;  no  shipping  articles  exist.  Wages  are  forfeited  for  desertion,  mutiny,  and 
disobedience.  On  return  of  the  vessel,  the  captain  himself  pays  off  his  crew. 

No.  11.  No  provision  whatever  is  made  by  law  for  medicine,  outfit,  &c.,  for  sailors  on  board 
merchant  vessels.  Advances  of  wages  are  made,  half  a  month  for  short,  one  month  for  long 
voyages. 
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No.  12.  The  captains  of  vessels  are  bound  to  return  their  sailors  to  the  port  where  they 
shipped  them. 

No.  13.  There  is  no  system  of  discipline  and  punishment  for  offences  in  Venezuelan  merchant 
service,  it  depends  upon  the  caprices  of  the  captains  and  of  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Venezuelan  seamen  increases  but  very  inconsiderably,  on  account  of 
the  indifference  and  want  of  energy  of  native  merchants,  and  the  want  of  capital,  knowledge, 
and  activity  among  them  to  give  impulse  to  commerce  and  navigation. 

No.  15.  The  native  sailors  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  northern  coast,  the  Island  of  Margarita 
and  Maracaibo.  No  primary  employment  of  youths  who  become  sailors,  nor  of  pilots'  apprentices 
exists. 

No.  16.  The  wages  in  naval  service  are  $10  for  sailors  of  1st  class  and  $8  for  2d  class;  there 
is  no  inducement  whatever  to  enter  the  same. 

Nos.  17  and  18.  The  sailors  are  not  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duties  or  taxes,  and  they 
can  be  pressed  to  serve  on  board  men-of-war  or  in  the  army  from  their  18th  to  45th  year. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  Venezuelan  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  native 
sailors ;  but  there  are  no  inducements  for  them. 

No.  20.  The  general  character  for  intelligence,  skill,  &c.,  of  Venezuelan  sailors  and  officers 
is  far  inferior  to  every  similar  class  of  people  employed  in  marine  affairs.  Nearly  all  the  captains 
of  Venezuelan  vessels,  even  of  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  are  foreigners. 

No.  21.  No  theory  or  system  of  navigation  of  whatever  nature  is  pursued  by  the  merchant 
sailors.  Nor  does  there  exist  any  book  of  instruction  or  guide  book  in  learning  their  occupation. 
The  native  captains  and  officers  on  board  the  merchant  vessels  do  not  use  any  instruments,  as 
they  are  entirely  ignorant. 

No.  22.  The  foregoing  information  I  have  obtained  from  the  captains  of  the  port,  the  mer 
chants,,  and  from  my  own  experience,  having  resided  for  a  long  time  at  different  places  of 
Venezuela. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  exist  on  the  aforesaid  subjects.  The  Spanish  laws  of  Bilboa 
are  had  recourse  to  in  difficult  cases. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  adjoined  tables,  C,  state  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Venezuelan  vessels  in  this 
consulate  engaged  in  foreign  and  in  coasting  trade.  No  statement  of  the  internal  trade  can  be 
sent,  as  no  list  of  the  same  is  kept  at  the  custom-house. 

Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  The  annexed  tables.  D  and  E,  show  exactly  tne  number  of  Venezuelan 
vessels  and  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1852  in  foreign  trade  ;  also,  the  number  and  ton 
nage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  of  other  foreign  countries,  in  same  time. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Venezuelan  vessels  in  this  consulate  is  the  cattle  trade  to 
the  British  colonies,  and  a  few  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  and  with 
Europe.  A  round  voyage  to  the  colonies  is  made  in  twenty  days ;  to  the  United  States,  in  about 
three  months  ;  to  Europe,  in  about  six  months.  The  freights  to  the  colonies  are  $8  for  cattle  ; 
to  the  United  States,  about  $15  a  ton  ;  to  Europe,  about  the  same. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  of  this  place  is  the  salt  trade,  which  is  considerable.  The  salt 
principally  comes  from  the  mines  of  Araya  (Cumana).  It  is  prohibited  importing  salt  from 
foreign  countries. 
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No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  on  the  Orinoco  and  Apure  rivers  consists  of  all  kinds  of  dry 
goods,  hardware,  liquors,  and  general  merchandise,  sent  to  the  interior,  and  of  hides,  coffee, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  &c.,  brought  from  there. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  of  all  nations  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  Venezuelan  vessels,  but 
can  only  engage  in  foreign  trade.  Unfortunately,  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  has  expired 
and  not  been  renewed.  The  English  nation  has  the  advantage  over  all  others,  as  their  treaty 
with  Venezuela  was  made  for  an  indefinite  time,  and,  therefore,  can  be  called  perpetual. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  distinctions  made  as  to  any  foreign  countries  or  as  to  foreign  or  domestic 
ports,  with  respect  to  entering  or  clearing  foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast.  Foreign 
vessels,  visiting  more  than  one  Venezuelan  port,  pay  only  port  charges  in  the  first  port  they 
enter  ;  and  vessels  arriving  either  in  ballast  or  with  cargo,  and  departing  again  in  ballast  or 
with  the  same  cargo,  are  exempt  from  port  charges. 

No.  12.  The  port  charges,  &c.,  in  this  consulate  are  the  following  :  Tonnage  dues,  37i  cents  ; 
entering  and  clearing,  7  cents  ;  anchoring  dues,  18  cents  ;  water  dues,  12  cents  ;  lightship  dues, 
6  cents,  all  per  Venezuelan  ton.  (a)  Discharging  and  loading,  $12  ;  pilot  money,  $6  per  foot  in 
all ;  license  for  navigation,  $3  ;  bill  of  health,  $2  ;  captain  and  doctor  of  the  port,  $3  each  ; 
hospital  money,  25  cents  for  each  sailor.  All  the  above  is  in  Macuquino  money,  the  Venezuelan 
dollar  being  equal  to  T4TV5-  cents,  United  States. 

No.  13.  The  annexed  document,  No.  3,  contains  the  regulations  of  pilots  and  pilotage.  There 
are  but  few  of  the  pilots  on  whom  any  reliance  for  safety  can  be  placed. 

No.  14.  The  annexed  document,  No.  4,  comprises  the  general  quarantine  laws  and  regulations ; 
they,  however,  are  subjected  to  the  injunctions  of  the  board  of  health  at  each  port.  There  are 
no  particular  fees  exacted. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  As  stated  in  No.  6,  Queries  No.  II,  there  is  a  hospital  in  every  seaport, 
where,  also,  foreign  seamen  are  admitted  by  application  made  to  the  captain  of  the  port.  No 
charges 'are  made.  The  general  character  of  the  attention  paid  the  sick  is  not  bad  ;  no  regula 
tions  exist. 

No.  17.  The  annexed  document,  No.  5,  contains  the  port  regulations  as  to  moving  vessels. 
There  are  no  wharves  here ;  and  no  fees  or  charges  are  exacted  but  those  expressed  in  No.  12, 
Queries  No.  III. 

No.  18.  Passengers  are  not  allowed  to  land  before  the  custom-house  boat  has  been  on  board. 
Their  baggage  is  then  sent  to  the  custom-house,  and  examined  there.  They  have  afterwards 
to  present  themselves  before  the  captain  of  the  port  and  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  pro 
duce  their  passports.  No  fees  are  exacted. 

No.  19.  The  usual  charges  for  storage,  drayage,  &c.,  of  merchandise  are  3  per  cent.  ;  the 
commission  for  selling,  5  per  cent. 

No.  20.  The  engines  used  in  Venezuelan  vessels  are  all  made  in  the  United  States. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  used  by  steamers  in  this  consulate  is  entirely  wood,  in  which  the  shores  of 
the  rivers  abound. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  in  this  consulate  is  increasing,  only,  however, 
in  foreign  vessels  and  commerce.  The  admirable  and  advantageous  situation  of  this  port  on 
the  immense  Orinoco  river,  connected  through  other  large  rivers  with  a  vast  inland,  can  be 
considered  the  principal  cause  of  the  increasing  importance  of  this  place. 

No.  23.  The  commerce  with  the  United  States  is  increasing  proportionally  more  than  that 
(a)  Tho  Venezuelan  ton  is  12J  per  cent,  more  than  tho  American. 
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with  Europe,  on  account  of  the  good  demand  the  principal  exports  from  this  port  find  in  the 
North  American  markets,  and  in  consequence  of  the  general  enterprise  of  the  American  merchants. 

No.  24.  A  new  treaty  would  certainly  promote  the  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two 
countries,  and  maintain  and  strengthen  their  intercourse  and  friendly  relations.  In  such  a 
treaty  the  great  importance  the  United  States  offer  to  Venezuela  ought  to  he  taken  into  consider- 
tion  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  consumption  of  Venezuelan  produce,  (hides,  coffee, 
and  indigo,)  in  the  United  States,  the  produce  and  goods  (flour,  cotton  fahrics)  from  this  last 
country  imported  in  Venezuela  should  he  admitted  at  lower  duties  than  those  received  from 
Europe.  Another  important  point  for  the  United  States  government  would  be  to  watch  over 
American  interest,  property,  and  enterprise  in  Venezuela,  referring  principally  to  the  naviga 
tion  by  steam  of  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries,  connecting  all  the  surrounding  countries, 
as  Venezuela,  Brazil,  New  Granada,  and  Peru,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  draw 
emigration  to  this  country  from  the  .United  States.  According  to  a  law  passed  in  congress, 
(May  12,  1840,)  emigrants,  who  intend  settling  in  Venezuela,  have  but  to  apply  to  the  govern 
ment  or  authorities,  and  the  land  they  select  is  settled  upon  them  without  any  payment 
exacted,  solely  on  condition  that,  within  four  years,  one-third  of  such  land  has  been  put  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  The  province  of  Guayana  particularly  can  be  recommended  as  worthy  the 
attention  of  emigrants. 

Nos.  25  and  26.  It  must  be  left  to  the  ordinary  course,  that  commerce  will,  of  itself,  force  upon 
both  countries  to  ascertain  what  can  be  sent  most  advantageously  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  to  this  country  consist  of  flour,  cotton  fabrics, 
gunpowder,  rosin,  &c. 

No.  27.  American  vessels  can  participate  in  any  foreign  trade,  being  (the  same  as  all  other 
foreign  nation)  only  exempt  from  coasting  and  internal  trade. 

No.  28.  The  same  kind  of  boats  as   known  in  the  United  States  are  used  by  Venezuelan ' 
merchant  vessels. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  packet  or  mail  lines  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  from  any  port  in  this 
consulate  to  foreign  ports  or  along  the  coast. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  insurance  companies  of  any  description  here.  The  few  vessels  belonging 
to  this  port,  that  are  insured,  are  insured  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

No.  31.  Venezuelan  merchant  vessels,  in  time  of  war,  are  allowed  to  be  armed  and  used  as 
privateers,  by  a  special  license  obtained  from  government.  The  captors  are  allowed  the  full 
value  of  prizes. 

No.  32.  The  foregoing  information  I  have  obtained  from  the  collector  of  the  custom-house, 
the  captain  of  the  port,  the  merchants,  and  from  my  own  experience. 

No.  33.  No  books  or  pamphlets,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  have  ever  been  published  on 
the  aforesaid  subjects. 
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Steam  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  1852,  in  internal  trade. 


River. 

(Paddle  wheel.) 

Total. 

Port  or  place. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

2 

519 

2 

519 

Sailing  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  1852,  in  foreign  trade. 


Under  50, 

Under  100, 

Under  200, 

Under  400, 

over   20. 

over  50. 

over   100. 

over  300. 

Total. 

Port  or  place. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ciudad   Bolivar 

c 

G 

5 

j 

18 

Sailing  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  1852,  in  coasting  trade. 


Port  or  place. 

Under  100, 
over  50. 

Under  200, 
over   100. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ciudad  Bolivar  .  

3 

2 

5 

• 

D. 

Table  of   Venezuelan   and  foreign  vessels  in  foreign  trade,   entered,   in   1852,   at   the  port  of 

Ciudad  Bolivar. 


Nationality. 

Class  of  sail  vessels  —  number  and  tonnage  of  each  class. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Sloops. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

! 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

American  

6 
6 

7 
1 

1,816 
959 
1,480 

183 

3 

48 

6 
3 

1 

444 
4,291 
923 

438 
1GO 

9 
82 
13 
4 
1 
1 

2,260 
6,784 
2,403 
621 
160 
279 

Venezuelan  

1 

396 

27 

1,138 

Hanseatic  and  German  

English  • 

Danish  

Swedish  

1 

279 

Total  

[ 

1 

396 

21 

4,717 

61 

6,25« 

27 

1,138 

110 

12,507 
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E. 

Table  of   Venezuelan  and  foreign  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  cleared,   in  1852,    at   the  port  of 

Ciudad  Bolivar. 


Nationality. 

Class  of  sail  vessels  —  number  and  tonnage  of  each  class. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Sloops. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.        Tons. 

6 
6 
6 
1 

1,786 
1,016 
1,347 
183 

2 
44 

7 
4 

1 

321 

4,019 
1,  127 
438 
1GO 

8          2,107 
75          6,442 
14          2,771 
5              621 
1              ICO 
1              279 

1 
1 

"   • 
396 

'297 

24 

1,011 

Hansc'atic  and  German  

Danish-           .                    

Swedish                                 .     .        

1 

279 

Total 

2 

693 

20 

4,611 

58 

6,065 

24 

1,011      104        12,380 

EQUADOE. 

GUAYAQUIL. 
M.  P.  GAME,  Consul. 

JUNE  30,  1854. 
I  transmit  herewith  answers  to  queries  in  a  circular  from  the  department  dated  October  8, 

1853. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 
Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  medium  between  length  of  keel  and  length  of  deck  being  multiplied  by  extreme 
breadth  of  beam,  and  multiplied  by  depth  of  hold,  and  the  product  divided  by  95,  the  quotient 
is  the  number  of  tons. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  See  form  annexed. 

No.  4.  None  but  citizens  or  naturalized  citzens  are  allowed  to  own  Equador  built  vessels. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Equadorian  citizens,  but  whilst  under 
foreign  flag  are  not  allowed  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  Equador. 

No.  6.  See  table  A,  annexed. 

No.  7.  The  timbers  and  kneesof  vessels  built  in  Guayaquil  are  made  of  the  "zunqui"  or 
"  guachapeli,"  a  wood  of  a  dark  color  and  very  far  superior  in  durability  to  the  American  white 
oak.  It  is  a  wood  that  may  be  obtained  with  every  facility,  and  in  great  abundance,  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Guayaquil ;  this  wood  is  so  formed  in  its  growth,  that 
any  curve  or  angle  required  for  ship  building  can  be  obtained  without  the  necessity  of 
hewing  it  to  the  shape  required.  The  average  price  is  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  cubic  foot  ;  but 
as  it  is  not  sold  by  measurement,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate,  for  the 
sticks  increase  in  value  as  they  increase  in  size.  The  roble  or  Guayaquil  white  oak  found  in 
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the  lowlands  of  the  province,  is  generally  used  for  decks  and  planking  ;  in  durability  it  is  equal 
to  the  American  white  pine,  and  costs  from  $60  to  $65  per  1,000  feet,  American  board  measure. 

No.  8.  Spars  and  masts  are  generally  made  of  the  "Maria."  This  wood  is  the  largest  and 
tallest  of  the  trees  of  the  Equador  ;  its  thickness  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  height ;  it  grows 
perfectly  straight,  with  but  few  branches  almost  to  its  very  top,  where  there  are  found  an 
abundance  of  tufted  leaves.  This  wood  is  flexible  and  of  a  pure  white,  but  not  of  very  fine 
quality.  The  price  is  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  spar  or  mast — say,  for  a  main  mast, 
for  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  $70  to  $80,  and  upwards  to  $500,  for  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons. 

No.  9.  Small  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade  are  generally  iron  fastened  ;  the  iron  fastenings 
are  made  in  Guayaquil,  and  cost  15  cents  per  Ib. ;  larger  vessels  are  coppered  and  copper 
fastened. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  in  general  use,  and  the  present  cost  is  62|  cents  to  75  cents  per 
pound. 

No.  11.  Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  seasoning  of  timber. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  The  oakum  used  for  caulking  below  water  mark  is  made  from  the  inner  husk  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  which,  after  being  separated  from  the  outer  husk,  is  soaked  in  water  and  then 
pounded  until  it  becomes  pliable  ;  it  is  then  twisted  like  oakum,  and  used  in  the  general  way  ; 
this  oakum  is  very  durable.  Above  water  mark  oakum  is  used.  American  pitch  is  generally 
used,  and  costs  from  $2  to  $10  per  barrel. 

No.  15.  The  rigging  is  copied  from  foreign  vessels,  generally  American  or  Kussian,  and 
costs  from  15  to  18  cents  per  pound. 

No.  16.  For  small  vessels,  the  sails  are  generally  made  of  a  narrow  cotton  duck,  manufac 
tured  in  Payta,  Peru  ;  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  For  large  vessels,  English  canvas  or  American 
cotton  duck. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  rig  of  vessels  of  the  Equador. 

No.  18.  The  same  as  in  foreign  vessels. 

No.  19.  None. 

No.  20.  The  vessels  of  the  Equador  are  as  safe  as  the  common  run  of  American  vessels. 

No.  21.  Equal  to  the  common  run  of  American  vessels. 

No.  22.  There  is  no  observable  difference,  but  they  carry  freight  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

No.  23.  Vessels  running  on  this  coast  will  last  as  seaworthy  ten  to  fifteen  years,  with  ordi 
nary  repairs. 

No.  24.  Shipwrights  are  generally  natives  ;  the  few  foreigners  employed  are  Peruvians. 

No.  25.  Master  shipwrights  demand  $2  50  per  day;  common  journeymen,  $1  75,  and  are 
easily  obtained. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  public  ship  yards,  and  the  private  ones  are  on  a  very  small  scale. 

No.  27.  None. 

No.  28.  See  previous  answer. 

No.  29.  There  is  a  gridiron  to  lay  vessels  on  not  exceeding  the  draught  of  nine  feet.  This 
gridiron  was  made  by,  and  for  the  use  of,  the  "  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company." 

No.  30.  The  mode  of  launching  was  introduced  by  an  American  shipwright,  (Trussell,  of 
New  York,)  and  is  the  same  as  used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  31.  None. 

No.  32.  As  a  market  for  these  things,  it  is  too  insignificant  to  deserve  notice. 
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No.  33.  None. 

No.  34.  The  hull  of  a  vessel  of  60  tons  would  cost  about  $50  per  ton. 

No.  35.  There  are  so  many  old  vessels  for  sale  on  the  coast  that  it  would  never  answer  for 
American  ship  builders  to  send  new  vessels  for  sale. 

No.  36.  From  persons  whose  long  residence  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  country  entitle  them 
to  confidence. 

No.  37.  None. 

No.  38.  Neither  increasing  nor  decreasing. 

No.  39.  It  would  be  difficult. 

No.  40.  The  Ecuador  is  rich  in  minerals  and  natural  productions,  and  requires  only  popula 
tion  to  bring  out  her  immense  resources. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  There  are  few  native  seamen,  and  the  few  of  any  other  country  are  principally 
Chilians  and  Peruvians. 

No.  2.  A  vessel  of  60  tons  will  have  a  crew  of  6  people,  consisting  of  the  master,  boatswain, 
3  sailors,  and  a  cook.  There  are  only  two  steamers  in  the  port ;  both  of  these  war  steamers, 
and  never  at  sea.  The  crew  consists  of  captain,  lieutenant,  midshipman,  20  men  and  marines. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  employed  merely  for  vessels  going  in  and  out  of  port. 

No.  4.  Yes. 

No.  5.  Laws  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States,  but  they  are  seldom  exacted. 

No.  6.  There  is  a  military  hospital,  where  seamen  are  admitted  and  receive  medical  attend 
ance. 

No.  7.  There  are  shipping  masters,  who  ship  seamen  in  the  presence  of  the  captain  of  the 
port  or  the  consul. 

No.  8.  If  avoidable,  no  ;  but  they  are  not  prohibited  by  law. 

No.  9.  No. 

No.  10.  Nearly  the  same  as  in  American  vessels,  with  the  addition  of  plantains  ;  no  wine  or 
spirits  allowed.  The  names  of  the  sailors  are  inserted  on  the  shipping  articles  by  the  captain 
of  the  port,  and  they  forfeit  their  wages  on  non-fulfilment  of  their  duty. 

No.  11.  The  voyages  being  so  short,  medicines  are  considered  unnecessary.  Seamen  receive 
an  advance  of  wages  when  shipped,  with  which  they  obtain  their  outfit. 

No.  12.  There  is  a  law  obliging  them  to  return,  but  it  is  very  little  attended  to. 

No.  13.  Imprisonment,  with  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  maintain  them  whilst 
in  prison. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Equadorian  sailors  apparently  neither  increase  nor  decrease. 

No.  15.  The  few  native  sailors  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  Youths  who 
go  to  sea  are  boys  without  employment,  and  require  teaching  everything.  There  is  no  appren 
tice  system  ;  no  fisheries  ;  pilots  are  a  distinct  class. 

No.  16.  Sailors  are  paid  from  $16  to  $20  per  month  ;  the  inducement  offered  is  one  month's 
pay  in  advance. 

No.  17.  Whilst  enrolled  on  a  ship's  list,  they  are  exempt ;  but  if  not,  are  liable  to  be  taken 
for  both  civil  and  military  duties. 
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No.  18.  Natives  under  the  flag  of  Equador  are  subject  to  impressment  into  the  naval 
service. 

No.  19.  Yes. 

No.  20.  Intelligence  little,  activity  less,  skill   none.     The  officers  in  the  merchant  service, 

with  few  exceptions,  have  very  little  knowledge  of  navigation. 

No.  21.  The  few  that  have  studied  navigation  have  derived  their  instruction  from  foreigners. 
Instruments  are  generally  procured  from  the  United  States. 

No.  22.  From  foreign  captains  commanding  Ecuador  built  vessels,  whose  information  may 
be  relied  upon. 

No.  23.  None. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  In  my  opinion   the   aggregate  tonnage  of  Equador  vessels  in   foreign,  coasting,  and 
internal  trade,  does  not  exceed  2,500  tons. 
Nos.  2  to  6.  See  tables  A  and  B  annexed. 

No.  7.  The  foreign  trade  from  Guayaquil  is  to  Panama,  Callao,  and  Mexico.  Tonnage  to 
Panama  $10,  to  Callao  $10,  and  to  Mexico  $20. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  in  the  winter  is  the  conveying  of  foreign  goods  ;  in  the  dry 
or  summer  season  the  conveyance  of  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  country,  such  as  hats, 
flax,  and  tobacco,  from  the  province  of  Manabi  and  Esmeraldas  to  Guayaquil. 

No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  is  the  conveying  of  timber  and  cocoa,  and  in  the  dry  season 
the  conveyance  of  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  from  Quito  and  Manabi. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels,  if  needed,  are  allowed  to  convey  salt  from  Punta  Santa  Helena  to 
Guayaquil. 
No.  11.  None. 

No.  12.  Tonnage,  25  cents  ;  light  money,  6£  cents  ;  hospital,  50  cents  per  day  ;  other  duties 
the  same  as  on  Equador  vessels. 

No.  13.  The  pilots  are  licensed;  the  pilotage  from  $2  to  §2  50  per  foot,  from  Guayaquil, 
Puna,  and  Punta  Arenas  ;  they  can  be  relied  upon. 

No.  14.  There  are  no  quarantine  regulations  ;  the  bills  of  health  are  obtained  from  the 
medical  board. 

No.  15.  There  is  a  military  hospital  in  Guayaquil,  into  which  American  seamen  are  admitted 
by  order  from  me  ;  they  receive  the  food  of  the  country,  and  the  best  medical  attendance,  on 
the  payment  of  50  cents  per  day.     There  is  also  a  charitable  institution,  supported  partly  by 
government  and  partly  by  voluntary  subscription. 
No.  16.  See  previous  answer. 

No.  17.  See  port  regulations  enclosed.     Vessels  lie  in  the  stream  and  are  loaded  and  discharged 

by  means  of  rafts  of  logs,  covered  partially  over  by  a  house,  for  which  they  pay  $4  to  $5  per  load. 

No.  18.  Passengers  landing  are  obliged  to  present  themselves  at  the  police  office,  where  their 

passports  are  examined ;  their  baggage  is  examined  at  the  custom-house,  and  no  fees  are  exacted, 

with  the  exception  of  those  for  a  new  passport  on  leaving  the  country. 

No.  19.  The  commercial  charge  for  storage  is  1  per  cent.  Merchandise  is  carried  on  porters' 
shoulders,  who  charge  from  10  to  50  cents,  according  to  bulk. 

No.  20.  There  are  only  two  steamers,  both  of  low  pressure  engines  ;  the  one  built  in  Balti 
more  by  Watchman  &  Bratt,  the  other  built  in  England. 
74  P 
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No.  21.  The  fuel  is  wood  obtained  in  the  Equador ;  it  is  of  good  quality,  and  costs  $6  per  cord. 

No.  22.  Increasing. 

No.  23.  Decreasing.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Equador  has  been  gradually 
decreasing  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  Equador  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1843. 
Previously,  vessels  of  the  United  States  conveyed  flour  and  domestic  manufactures  here  direct 
from  the  United  States,  and  were  generally  chartered  to  transport  cargoes  of  cocoa  to  Spain  ; 
since  then  the  high  duties  on  cocoa  in  foreign  vessels  in  Spain  has  really  been  a  prohibition  ; 
this,  combined  with  the  increasing  importation  of  flour  from  Chili,  has  tended  to  the  decrease 
of  American  commerce  to  the  ports  of  this  republic. 

No.  24.  An  increase  of  emigration  would  be  the  means  of  civilization  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Amazon  river,  and  of  extending  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 

No.  25.  Owing  to  the  limited  consumption  of  cocoa  in  the  United  States,  and  the  high  duties 
on  the  straw  hats  of  this  country,  which  two  are  the  principal  productions,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  extend  international  commerce. 

No.  26.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to  state. 

No.  27.  At  present  there  is  none. 

No.  28.  The  merchant  vessels,  all  being  small,  require  very  small  boats  ;  they  are  built  in 
the  country,  and  cost  from  $75  to  $100  ;  the  demand  is  extremely  limited. 

No.  29.  The  "Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company." 

No.  30.  Insurance  is  effected  on  cargoes  of  foreign  vessels  in  England  or  the  United  States. 

No.  31.  No  letters  of  marque  or  commissions  as  privateers  have  as  yet  been  given  to  vessels  of 
this  country. 

No.  32.  From  my  experience. 

No.  33.  No. 

A. — Sailing  vessels  built  in  Guayaquil  in  the  years  1852  and  1853. 
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B. — Equadorian  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil  in  1852  and  1853. 
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Foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  Guayaquil  in  the  years  1852  and  1853. 
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B.  2. 

United  States  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil  in  1852  and  1853. 
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BRAZIL. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

EGBERT  G.  SCOTT,  Consul. 

JULY  20,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  "Circular  Instructions  to  Consular  and 
Commercial  Agents  of  the  United  States,"  issued  from  your  department  the  8th  of  October  of 
the  last  year.  I  would  have  collected  the  information  sought  and  transmitted  it  before  this  if 
the  instructions  had  been  received  at  an  earlier  period,  and  had  not  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
reliable  statistics,  in  relation  to  the  subjects  inquired  of,  been  of  some  magnitude.  Having 
been  cautioned  in  the  above  mentioned  instructions  not  to  enter  into  any  general  disquisition 
upon  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  "Queries"  of  the  instructions,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  answer 
fully  in  detail,  and  give  all  the  statistical  information  that  can  be  procured,  in  reply  to  the 

interrogatories  propounded. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  For  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  reference  is  made  to  the  accom 
panying  paper  marked  No.  1. 

No.  2.  Herewith  will  be  found  the  forms  or  documents  to  Brazilian  vessels  as  proof  of 
nationality  or  ownership,  marked  No.  2. 

No.  3.  Paper  marked  No.  3  gives  the  form  and  shows  the  manner  by  which  Brazilian 
vessels  are  transferred. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Brazilian  built  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  country,  or  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  empire,  upon  any 
terms  whatsoever. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Brazilian  subjects  upon  the  following 
terms  and  conditions,  viz  :  a  bill  of  sale  must  be  regularly  prepared,  signed,  and  executed, 
accompanied  by  the  certificate,  with  his  seal,  of  the  consul  of  the  country  to  which  the  foreign 
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vessel  belongs,  stating  in  such  certificate  the  name  of  the  party  authorized  to  sign  said  hill  of 
'sale  ;  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  when  and  where  built,  and  by  whom  owned,  as  well  as  all 
particulars,  to  be  derived  from  the  register.  A  foreign  built  vessel,  on  being  transferred  to  the 
Brazilian  flag,  pays  a  duty  on  the  amount  of  sale  of  15  per  cent.,  and  on  the  transfer  of  a 
Brazilian  vessel  to  other  owners,  also  Brazilian,  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  is  paid. 

No.  6.  The  paper  marked  No.  4  will  show  the  number  of  Brazilian  vessels  built  within  this 
consulate  for  the  year  1852,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained. 

No.  7.  Wood  of  the  country  is  generally  used  for  the  building  of  Brazilian  vessels  within  this 
consulate  ;  frequently  pine  wood  of  the  United  States  is  used  for  the  decks  and  linings  of  said 
vessels.  Kussian  and  Swedish  pine  is  used,  likewise,  for  the  same  purpose.  American  pine  is 
directly  imported  in  American  vessels  from  the  United  States.  The  Kussian  pine  is  more 
frequently  imported  into  Brazil  in  vessels  other  than  Eussian.  This  wood  pays  a^duty  of  11| 
reis  per  square  foot,  Brazilian  measure.  The  quality  of  the  wood  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned  is  generally  good.  American  pine  sold  in  April  last  from  85  to  90  reis  per  foot ; 
this  price  is  above  the  average. 

No.  8.  The  lower  masts  of  vessels,  built  in  this  country  are  principally  made  of  the  different 
woods  of  Brazil ;  the  other  masts,  as  well  as  yards,  are  generally  made  of  the  imported  pine 
alluded  to  in  answer  to  query  No.  7. 

No.  9.  The  fastenings  chiefly  used  in  Brazilian  built  vessels  are  copper  and  iron,  generally 
copper  ;  the  quality  of  both  is  good  ;  it  is  imported  from  England  ;  cost  per  pound,  duty  paid, 
is  from  540  to  600  reis  for  copper  ;  for  iron,  about  280  to  300  reis  per  pound. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  used  generally;  it  is  principally  imported  from  Great  Britain. 
Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  zinc  is  used.  This  last  named  metal  is  also  imported  from  England. 
The  cost  of  copper  sheathing  in  this  city,  duty  paid,  is  generally  500  to  600  reis  per  lb.,  (25  to 
35  cents.) 

No.  11.  No  other  means  are  used  in  this  country,  that  I  am  aware  of,  for  the  seasoning  of 
ship  timber  and  its  preservation  than  are  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  woods  of  the 
country  are  cut  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and  are  generally  kept  some  time  before  being 
made  use  of;  frequently  it  is  deposited  under  sand  for  one  year  before  being  used. 

No.  12.  There  are  public  depositories  for  woods  grown  in  Brazil  and  that  are  to  be  exported 
from  the  country ;  they  are  established  by  imperial  decrees,  and  are  under  the  control  of  impe 
rial  laws  and  regulations.  In  these  depositories,  inspectors  of  lumber  are  appointed  by  the 
government,  whose  office  it  is  to  classify  and  ascertain  the  qualities  of  the  several  woods,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  custom-house  officers  in  the  imposition  of  the  export  duty  under  the  tariff  of 
the  empire. 

No.  13.  There  are  private  depositories  of  the  woods  of  the  country  that  are  not  to  be  exported. 
The  government  exercises  no  control,  through  its  officials,  over  such  establishments,  and  there  is 
no  law  of  the  country  peculiarly  applicable  to  them ;  they  are  only  subject  to  the  municipal  laws 
or  regulations,  as  other  private  or  individual  enterprises  or  business  establishments  are. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  for  caulking  are  those  used  in  the  United  States — pitch  and  oakum. 
Fitch  is  imported,  and  oakum  is  manufactured  in  the  country  of  old  rope.  The  cost  of  pitch, 
(American,)  duty  paid,  per  barrel,  was  6  reis  in  April  last. 

No.  15.  The  standing  and  running  rigging  generally  in  use  is  made  of  Russian  cordage.  Price 
for  Jlussian  cordage,  duty  paid,  varies  from  35  to  40  reis  per  quintal. 

No.  16.  The  sails  of  Brazilian  vessels  are  usually  made  of  Eussian  cluck  and  canvas;  some- 
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times  cotton  canvas,  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  imported  directly  in  American 
vessels  from  the  United  States,  is  used.  The  Russian  canvas  is  frequently  imported  in  other 
vessels  than  Russian. 

No.  17.  There  are  peculiarities  of  rig  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  vessels;  they  have  no  advantages 
over  the  rig  of  the  United  States  vessels.  For  full  and  ample  information  as  to  the  kinds  and 
peculiarities  of  rig  of  these  vessels,  reference  is  made  to  the  tables  embraced  in  the  report  of  the 
minister  of  marine  for  the  year  1853,  and  accompanying  this  return,  numbered  5. 

No.  18.  The  anchors  and  cables  generally  used  are  English,  and  imported  from  Great  Britain. 
Many  blocks  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  many  are  made  in  Brazil ;  the  latter  have 
no  advantages  over  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  vessels  as  to  shape  of  rudder  or  as  to 
the  mode  adopted  in  steering.  The  wheel  is  generally  used — seldom  the  tiller.  The  mode  of 
steering  with  each  is  that  adopted  in  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Portugal. 

No.  20.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  vessels  are  generally  superior  vessels  as  to  safety;  since  my  resi 
dence  here  I  have  heard  or  read  of  but  few  accidents ;  inquiry  upon  this  subject,  and  my  own 
observation,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  above  stated. 

No.  21.  They  compare  very  well  with  vessels  of  other  countries  as  to  speed;  they  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  greatly  inferior  in  speed  to  clipper  built  vessels  of  our  own  country. 

No.  22.  They  also  compare  very  well  with  vessels  of  other  countries  for  carrying  freight. 
They  carry  their  cargoes  with  care,  diligence,  and  safety,  and  deliver  them  in  good  time,  order, 
and  condition. 

No.  24.  If  well  built  and  of  good  materials,  with  ordinary  care  and  prudence  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  vessel,  it  will  last  and  be  seaworthy  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  very  frequently 
fifteen  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  generally  foreigners.  They  are  principally  natives  of  Portugal. 
There  are  but  two  shipwrights  in  this  city  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

No.  25.  The  shipwrights  are  usually  paid  by  the  day,  at  the  rate  of  2,500  reis  per  diem ; 
they  are  generally  obtained  in  this  city,  and  serve  on  daily  pay.  The  colored  or  black  laborer 
gets  1,200  reis,  and  the  white  laborer  is  paid  from  1,600  to  2,000  reis.  A  milreis,  in  our 
currency,  is  worth  fifty-five  cents,  but  varies  according  to  exchange. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  extensive  ship  building  yards,  private  or  public,  within  this  consulate, 
and  none  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  private  or  public  docks  of  any  kind  in  this  city,  or  within  this  consulate, 
for  the  repairs  of  injured  or  damaged  vessels.  A  floating  dock  is  under  construction. 

No.  28.  Answered. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways  in  Brazil. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  stocks  on  which  vessels  are  built,  or  from  which 
they  are  launched.  They  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States  and  England,  and 
vessels  are  launched  in  the  same  way. 

No.  31.  I  know  of  no  machines,  tools,  or  implements,  used  in  ship  building  or  the  repairing 
of  vessels  at  this  port  different  from  those  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain. 

No.  32.  I  know  of  none,  with  the  exception  of  the  pine  wood,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made. 

No.  33.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  wood  here  that  could  be  used  advantageously  as 
erials  in  the  construction  of  vessels  in  the  United  States,  but  the  cost  of  the  article  here, 
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and  in  delivering  it  in  the  United  States,  is  so  extravagantly  high,  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to 
the  shipper  or  buyer  at  this  time. 

No.  34.  Vessels  built  within  this  consulate  are  not  built,  as  in  our  country,  by  so  much  per 
ton.  They  are  built  by  contract.  The  size  of  the  vessel  to  be  constructed,  the  quality  of  the 
materials  used,  the  cost  of  labor,  the  care  and  skill  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  the  time 
in  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  finished,  are  the  chief  elements  that  are  taken  in  consideration  in 
the  cost. 

No.  35.  United  States  built  vessels  can  be  sold  ;  but  new  vessels  from  home,  at  this  time, 
and  as  a  general  rule,  cannot  be  sold  to  great  advantage.  Formerly  such  vessels  were  very 
saleable,  especially  fast  sailers,  for  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  I  regret,  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  to  acknowledge  that  many  thus  sold  were  built  and  designed  for  the 
traffic  in  slaves.  Now  and  then  a  barque,  brig,  or  schooner,  not  over  200  tons,  and  not  draw 
ing  over  twelve  feet  of  water,  and  intended  for  legitimate  trade,  may  be  sold  to  advantage, 
and  would  most  probably  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Brazil  entirely.  The  class  of 
vessels  generally  preferred,  of  American  build,  are  those  constructed  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Salem. 

No.  36.  I  have  obtained  the  information  preceding  and  what  follows  from  observation  during 
twelve  months'  residence  at  this  city,  from  what  I  have  read,  and  heard,  and  believe  to  be  true, 
and  what  I  have  seen  from  official  documents  in  which  I  place  confidence,  and  have  the  honor 
to  transmit,  as  being  more  useful,  full,  and  satisfactory  than  what  I  could  select  and  state  from 
them,  and  particularly  as  they  can  hereafter  be  used  for  reference.  The  persons  to  whom  I  am  most 
indebted,  and  from  whom  I  obtained  most  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  information  herein 
contained,  are  Charles  Kaynsford,  esq.,  who  was  born  in  this  country,  educated  in  England,  and 
was  at  one  time  a  merchant  in  this  city.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  in  this  consulate,  and  has  been  so  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  has  conse 
quently  obtained  a  fund  of  information,  which  he  has  furnished,  and  that  can  be  fully  relied 
upon.  *  ********* 

No.  37.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  the  subjects  indi 
cated  in  this  question.  I  send  all  the  papers  and  printed  documents  treating  or  bearing  upon 
the  matters  inquired  of  and  that  can  be  procured  for  the  service  of  my  government,  and  if  any 
shall  be  published  (such  as  are  required)  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State. 

No.  38.  Shipping  and  ship  building  are  on  the  decline  within  this  consulate,  in  consequence 
of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

No.  39.  The  policy  of  the  Brazilian  government  is  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  much  more  so  now  than  formerly.  The  government  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  people  of  Brazil  in  this  desire,  who,  being  descendants  of  the  Portuguese, 
are  like  them  to  some  extent  in  the  character  and  disposition,  to  oppose  everything  like  reform 
and  innovation  upon  old  established  things  and  customs  ;  but,  with  the  advance  of  civilization 
all  over  the  world,  this  feeling  is  gradually  on  the  decline  in  this  empire.  American  interests 
in  ship  building,  &c.,  can  be  promoted  by  the  cultivation  of  reciprocal  good  feeling,  amity  and 
friendship  between  the  two  first  great  powers  on  this  continent,  and  the  only  two  with  negro 
slavery,  whose  interests  to  a  great  extent  are  identical  and  similar,  and  whose  respective  agri 
cultural  productions  can  never  come  in  competition  in  the  marts  of  the  world,  except  to  a  limited 
extent.  A  commercial  treaty  so  much  desired,  to  promote  the  interests  of  both  countries,  by 
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the  citizens  of  each,  would,  among  other  advantages,  greatly  increase  and  promote  the  interests 
inquired  of  in  this  interrogatory. — (See  answer  to  question  No.  24,  Queries  No.  III.) 

No.  40.  I  am  compelled  to  confine  my  replies  to  the  inquiries  to  this  consulate.  Since  I  have 
been  in  Brazil,  I  have  not  been  10  miles  from  the  city  of  Eio. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  To  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  and  for  simplicity  and  brevity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  this  interrogatory,  I  refer  to  the  tables  annexed,  and  con 
tained  in  the  report  of  the  minister  of  marine  of  the  empire,  and  the  explanatory  notes  in 
English,  and  the  translations  therein  appearing.  This  report  is  for  the  year  1853,  and  is  here 
with  forwarded,  No.  6. 

No.  2.  The  complement  of  the  crew  of  a  Brazilian  vessel,  per  ton  and  otherwise,  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  paper  marked  No.  7,  accompanying.  The  officers  in  the  sail  and  steam  vessels 
of  this  country  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  merchant  marine  of  our  own  country. 

No.  3.  The  only  ports  where  pilots  are  required  for  vessels  leaving  or  entering  the  harbors 
of  Brazil,  are  Maranham,  Pernambuco,  St.  Catherine's,  and  Kio  Grande  ;  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  its  world-wide  reputation  for  being  the  safest  and  best  in  either  hemisphere, 
requires  none. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  not  usually  employed  in  the  foreign  voyages  of  Brazilian  vessels. 

No.  5.  There  is  a  code  of  laws  or  regulations  respecting  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  of 
Brazil.  Herewith  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  same,  marked  No.  8. 

No.  6.  The  provisions  made  at  this  port  for  the  sick,  disabled,  or  infirm  seamen  of  foreign 
vessels  are  admirable,  highly  honorable  to  this  country  and  the  people,  and  creditable  to  the 
authorities  who  have  the  supervision  and  control  of  these  noble  charities.  For  the  relief  and 
care  of  the  sick  seamen,  there  is  a  hospital  situated  in  this  city,  of  spacious  dimensions,  of  fine 
architectural  design,  fronting  on  the  beautiful  bay  of  Rio.  With  a  fine  view  of  the  harbor,  and 
with  a  cool  and  refreshing  sea  breeze,  in  this  tropical  climate,  it  unites  the  two  requisites — all 
important  to  the  invalid — of  pleasing  the  two  senses  of  seeing  and  feeling,  and  removing,  to  a  con 
siderable  degree,  the  prevalent  prejudice  of  the  sick  to  hospital  treatment ;  but  more  important 
than  this,  is  the  kindness,  care,  and  comfort  with  which  the  afflicted  sailor  is  treated  within  the 
walls  of  the  hospital.  He  is  provided  with  a  clean  and  comfortable  bed  and  bedding  in  a  good 
room,  kept  always  in  a  clean  condition,  and  well  ventilated  ;  he  receives  the  medical  advice  and 
attendance  of  the  best  physicians  of  this  large  and  populous  city,  who  have,  to  a  great  measure, 
the  management  and  control  of  the  institution  ;  and  if  the  patient  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  require 
any  surgical  operation,  it  is  performed  with  skill,  and  without  charge.  Medicine  is  administered, 
of  the  best  kind,  also  without  charge,  by  the  members  of  those  noble  sisterhoods  of  mercy  and 
charity,  and  who  are  attendants  at  this  hospital  as  nurses  of  the  sick.  There  is  another  hospital, 
a  branch  of  this,  prettily  situated  on  the  beautiful  bay  of  Jurnjuba,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  bay.  It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  picturesque  country,  with  pure  and  fresh  air,  and  is 
established  about  seven  miles  from  this  city,  and  on  the  opposite  of  the  harbor.  It  has  been 
chiefly,  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients  afflicted  with  that  fatal  epidemic, 
yellow  fever,  which  for  a  few  years  cursed  this  prosperous  city  with  its  ravages.  I  have  visited 
the  Jumjuba  hospital,  and  having  accomplished  my  object  in  seeing  one  of  the  masters  of  our 
merchant  vessels,  who  had  the  yellow  fever,  that  he  contracted  while  at  Bahia,  I  noticed 
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particularly  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  this  establishment,  and  the  politeness  and  attention 
of  the  nurses  and  attendants.  I  was  surprised,  as  a  stranger,  during  this  visit,  to  see  the 
convalescents  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  smoking,  and  was  told  they  were  furnished  also  with 
beer  or  ale.  I  mention  this  incident  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  kindness  and  attention  paid, 
and  the  indulgence  granted  to  our  sick  countrymen,  among  others  of  this  city.  These  charities, 
ornaments  to  this  country  and  blessings  to  the  sick  foreigner,  are  partly  supported  by  a  small 
contribution  from  the  sailors  of  the  foreign  merchant  vessels  arriving  in  port,  and  according  to 
the  number  of  the  crew  on  board  ;  that  is,  all,  except  the  master  and  first  mate,  pay  about  640 
reis,  or  36  cents  of  our  currency,  each  man.  This  enables  the  consuls  accredited  here  to  send 
the  seamen  of  their  respective  countries  to  these  hospitals  free  of  charge,  other  than  the  small 
amount  just  named,  either  to  the  sailor  or  his  government.  There  are  also  accommodations 
for  masters  and  mates,  who  are  also  received  on  paying  56  to  112  cents  per  day,  according  to 
the  kind  furnished.  Sailors  from  foreign  vessels-of-war  are  also  received  and  attended  to  as  the 
sailors  in  the  merchant  service,  upon  the  request  of  the  consul  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel- 
of-war  belongs.  When  the  sailor  dies  in  one  of  these  hospitals,  unless  ho  makes  the  request  to  be 
buried  elsewhere,  he  is  buried  free  of  expense  either  to  his  ship,  his  government,  or  his  relatives, 
in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  hospital.  If  he  should  desire  it,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
by  preferring  his  request  to  this  consulate,  or  some  one  authorized  by  him  so  to  do,  after  his 
death,  can  be  buried  in  the  English  burial  ground  at  Gamboa,  with  a  Protestant  clergyman  to 
officiate  at  his  interment.  The  expenses  of  burial,  &c.,  would  be  paid  out  of  any  money  the 
sailor  might  have  deposited  at  this  consulate. 

No.  7.  The  sailors,  after  being  discharged  at  this  port,  take  lodging  and  live  in  boarding 
houses  in  this  city,  and  are  shipped  on  the  presentation  of  a  written  discharge  from  their  former 
vessels,  said  discharge  being  signed  by  the  consul  of  the  country  to  which  said  vessel  belongs. 
No.  8.  Few  native  born  Brazilians  seek  to  be  sailors.  For  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  rest  of  this  question,  see  the  regulations  of  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  herewith  transmitted, 
marked  No.  9. 

No.  9.  They  are  very  seldom  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  the  ports  of  Brazil. 
No.  10.  The  rations  and  allowances  to  sailors,  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  merchant  service,  is  pro 
vided  for  by  the  owners  of  the  vessels,  and  as  slaves  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  vessels  are 
usually  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  the  provisions  furnished  the  slave  population  on  land  are  given 
to  the  crews,  and  consists  of  carne  seeca  (jerked  beef)  farinha,  beans  and  rice.  Spirit  or  wine 
rations  are  not  given  ;  coffee,  during  wet  and  bad  weather,  is  furnished.  The  form  of  what  is 
called  "shipping  articles"  is  herewith  sent,  and  is  marked  No.  10. 

No.  11.  Medicine,  in  a  chest,  is  carried  always  on  board.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  outfit 
of  clothing.  Brazil  has  no  vessels  engaged  in  whaling,  and  I  believe  they  are  the  only  vessels 
that  make  any  provision  in  this  respect  in  the  United  States.  The  wages  are  generally  paid 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  if  the  sailor  is  not  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  vessel. 
Sometimes,  and  frequently  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  sailor  makes  a  contract  for  the  round  trip 
at  so  much,  and  in  that  case  frequently  the  sailor  is  paid  a  month's  wages  in  advance.  Advances 
of  wages  are  often  made  to  the  free  persons  shipping  when  the  voyage  is  to  last  for  several  months. 
No.  12.  There  is  provision  made  by  law,  in  this  country,  for  the  return  of  Brazilian  sailors 
from  foreign  voyages.  The  captain  or  master  of  a  Brazilian  vessel,  sailing  from  this  port  to  a 
foreign  country,  is  obliged  by  law  to  bring  back,  on  his  return,  any  sailor  who  is  a  Brazilian 
subject  and  by  him  shipped  ;  and  if  he  discharges  said  sailor  for  any  cause  in  a  foreign  port, 
75  P 
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the  vessel  is  liable  for  extra  wages  to  the  man.  The  law  of  Brazil  upon  this  subject  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

No.  13.  The  Brazilian  merchant  vessels  are  generally  equipped  by  the  owners  of  the  same 
with  their  slaves,  and  the  discipline  exercised,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  for  offences  com 
mitted  by  them  on  board,  is  the  same  as  on  the  land,  the  owners  having  the  same  authority 
over  them  on  board  of  vessels  as  they  have  on  land. 

No.  14.  It  is  difficulty  to  answer  this  interrogatory  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  in  relation  to 
Brazilian  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  but  Brazilian  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  and 
fluvial  trade  of  the  country,  being  equipped  by  the  owners  of  them  with  their  own  slaves,  and 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  country  having  ceased,  it  is  to  be  rather  presumed  that  the 
number  of  sailors  had  decreased  than  otherwise,  for  little  encouragement  is  held  out  for  free 
persons  to  join  the  merchant  service  of  Brazil,  not  only  on  the  account  of  low  wages  and  high 
expenses  of  living,  but  also  for  the  additional  reasons  that  the  provisions  furnished  on  board  these 
vessels,  and  their  accommodations,  being  of  that  kind  suited  exclusively  for  the  slave  population. 

No.  15.  The  native  sailors  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  northern  ports  of  Brazil  and  the 
interior  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Rio  Maranham,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Espiritu  Santo,  Ceara, 
and  Kio  Grande  Norte,  and  are  generally  of  the  "  Cuboclo,"  or  native  Indian  race  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  the  Kio  Janeiro  merchant  service.  There  are  no  fisheries  or 
other  marine  service  for  boys.  Pilots  are  generally  distinct,  and  are  as  a  class  better  educated 
and  more  respectable  than  other  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  of  Brazil,  and  before  they  can 
serve  as  such  they  are  obliged  to  pass  a  regular  examination  at  a  marine  school. 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  in  the  naval  service  is  usually  from  $12  to  $15  per  month.  Although 
this  sum  is  nearly  about  the  amount  paid  in  other  countries,  it  is  low  in  comparison,  if  you  take 
into  the  estimate  the  expenses  of  living,  board,  lodging,  clothing,  &c.,  all  being  very  high  here. 

No.  17.  For  an  answer  to  this  interrogatory,  I  refer  to  what  is  contained  in  the  pages  from  10 
to  15,  inclusive,  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  marine,  wherein  is  fully  stated  and  explained 
the  mode  adopted  for  acquiring  sailors  for  the  imperial  service,  and  their  civil  and  military  duties. 

No.  18.  Native  Brazilians,  who  are  merchant  seamen,  are  liable  to  impressment  in  the  naval 
service  of  the  empire,  when  it  requires  seamen;  but  this  impressment  is  never  resorted  to  except 
as  the  last  extremity,  and  not  then  if  foreigners  can  be  obtained  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
they  are  always  preferred. 

No.  19.  As  just  stated  alien  sailors  are  preferred ;  they  can  enter  the  Brazilian  merchant 
service  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  native  sailors. 

No.  20.  The  general  character  of  the  Brazilians  who  enter  the  merchant  or  naval  service  is 
that  they  become  good  seamen  ;  they  are  sufficiently  active,  intelligent,  and  skilful,  and  are 
better  adapted  to  navigate  seas  in  warm  climates  than  those  of  colder  and  higher  latitudes  ; 
they  are  sober  in  their  habits,  steady  in  their  conduct,  and  submissive  and  obedient  to  the 
orders  and  commands  of  their  superiors.  Officers,  before  they  are  entitled  to  act  as  such  or 
take  command,  are  compelled  to  undergo  an  examination  at  the  marine  department  as  to  their 
qualifications  of  seamanship,  and  without  which  they  cannot  take  their  position  on  board  any 
Brazilian  vessel. 

No.  21.  From  the  report  of  the  minister  of  marine,  which  has  several  times  been  alluded  to, 
much  information  can  be  obtained  on  the  subjects  inquired  of  in  this  interrogatory.  The 
instruments  used  are  those  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  are  mostly  imported  from  England. 
No  improvements  have  been  made,  and  none  exist  here  that  are  not  in  general  use  in  the 
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mercantile  marine  of  our  own  country,  and  nothing  important  or  interesting  can  be  gained  or 
deduced  by  comparing  the  merchant  services  of  the  two  countries,  or  that  could,  by  any  possi 
bility,  in  the  remotest  degree  promote  or  advance  the  interests  of  that  of  the  United  States  ;  for 
our  country  is  so  far  in  advance  of  Brazil  in  the  science  of  navigation  and  the  art  of  ship  build 
ing,  as  will  be  seen  and  inferred  from  the  answers  of  the  preceding  questions,  that  nothing  can 
be  suggested  which  could  contribute  in  the  slightest  way  to  the  advancement  or  promotion  or 
the  interest  of  our  mercantile  marine,  or  by  which  the  safety,  welfare,  and  comfort  of  the  sailor 
in  it  may  be  increased.  Those  interested  and  engaged  in  the  merchant  service  of  this  country 
look  to  ours  for  an  example,  and  for  the  improvements  inquired  of  in  this  interrogatory. 

No.  22.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  contained  in  the  answer  given  to  question 
No.  36,  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  recently  published  upon  the  aforesaid  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  For  a  complete  and  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question  see  tables  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  marine  for  the  years  1853  and  1854,  accompanying  this  return,  and  to 
which  reference  has  been  frequently  made  ;  it  is  marked  and  numbered  No.  11. 

No.  2.  Same  reply  and  reference  made  as  in  foregoing  answer. 

No.  3.  Same  reply  and  reference  is  made  as  in  answer  to  query  No.  1. 

No.  4.  See  the  returns  of  this  consulate  made  in  the  year  1853,  and  from  them  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  United  States  vessels  was  261,  and  their  tonnage  101,000,  or  thereabouts. 

No.  5.  Herewith  will  be  found  a  statement  of  paper  marked  No.  12,  which  shows  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  other  foreign  countries. 

No.  6.  The  only  information  that  can  be  furnished  in  answer  to  this  question  is  embraced  in 
paper  marked  No.  4,  and  forwarded  herewith. 

No.  V.  Brazilian  vessels  seldom  go  into  the  foreign  trade  ;  a  few  go  to  Lisbon,  and  some  to 
western  islands.  Lately,  and  since  the  new  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  gone  into 
effect,  some  have  gone  to  England.  The  outward  and  inward  voyages,  times  of  voyages, 
routes,  and  character  of  voyages,  are  similar  to  those  of  foreign  vessels  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  Atlantic.  Prices  of  freight  in  this  market  depend  upon  supply  and  demand,  condition  of 
the  markets,  number  of  vessels  in  port,  their  condition  and  size,  &c. ;  and  the  prices  per 
charter,  per  ton,  per  month,  and  per  voyage,  depend  upon  the  same  causes  as  freight. 

No.  8.  The  coasting  trade  to  and  from  this  port  consists  in  bringing  to  this  city  the  produce 
of  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  either  for  home  consumption  or  foreign  exportation. 
The  produce  so  brought  is  principally  agricultural,  and  consists  mainly  of  coffee,  sugar,  rice, 
beans,  farinha,  cloves  of  the  country  and  of  all  kinds,  Indian  corn,  hides,  jerked  beef,  tallow, 
cotton,  mace,  roll  tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  (principally  cashaca),  tapioca,  arrow  root,  limes, 
fruits,  vegetables,  &c. 

No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  of  this  consulate  is  in  coffee,  which  is  brought  to  market  on 
the  backs  of  mules.  There  are  no  railroads  in  Brazil ;  there  is  no  navigable  river  near  this 
city,  and  there  is  no  canal  in  the  empire. 

No.  10.  No  foreign  vessel  is  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coasting  or  internal  trade  of  Brazil 
upon  any  terms  whatsoever.  This  country  has  no  foreign  treaty  with  any  port,  except  France. 
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She  has  a  treaty  with  France,  not  commercial  in  character,  and  its  stipulations  are  confined  to 
the  personal  rights  of  French  subjects  while  resident  in  Brazil. 

No.  11.  There  is  no  distinction  made  ;  all  foreign  vessels  are  placed  on  the  same  footing. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duty  is  30  reis  per  ton,  Brazilian  measurement,  and  is  ascertained 
by  the  custom-house  officers. (a)  No  light  money  is  charged.  Hospital  money,  as  before  stated, 
about  36  cents  each  seaman,  master  and  mate  excepted.  There  are  other  trifling  expenses 
incurred  with  the  captain  of  the  port  and  at  the  marine  department. 

No.  13.  No  pilotage  is  charged  or  paid  at  this  port.  Pilots  are  employed  at  many  of  the 
other  ports,  and  each  port  has  its  own  regulations.  The  pilots  are  licensed,  and  those  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge  are  trustworthy,  good  men,  and  are  to  be  relied  upon  for  the 
performance  of  their  duty. 

No.  14.  Herewith  will  be  found  all  of  the  quarantine  regulations  of  the  ports  of  Brazil,  it 
is  marked  No.  13.  The  bills  of  health  usually  required  here  are  those  which  are  granted  at 
the  port  of  departure  of  the  vessel. 

No.  15.  There  are  other  hospitals  established  here,  but  they  are  exclusively  for  Brazilian 
citizens  employed  in  the  marine  service  by  the  imperial  government.  In  reply  to  the  rest  of 
this  inquiry  I  refer  to  my  answer  to  question  No.  6,  Queries  No.  II. 

No.  16.  There  are  no  arrangements  made  for  the  admission  of  American  seamen  in  the 
marine  hospital  of  this  city,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that,  most  assuredly,  at  this 
time,  when  our  seamen  are  properly  nursed  and  provided  for,  no  attempt  be  made  to  change, 
modify,  or  alter  the  system  of  the  now  existing  arrangements  for  their  comfort  and  welfare. 

No.  17.  For  full  answer  to  this  question  I  herewith  attach  and  send  the  regulations  of  this 
port,  it  is  marked  No.  14,  and  contains  all  the  necessary  information  upon  the  subject 
inquired  of. 

No.  18.  Passengers  upon  their  arrival  have  to  produce  their  passports  to  the  police  boarding 
officer  ;  this  officer  hands  over  to  the  passenger  a  printed  card,  to  be  presented  at  the  police 
office  in  the  city  within  three  days  after  such  arrival,  and,  on  said  presentation  of  the  card, 
his  passport  is  returned  to  him,  and  he  obtains  a  paper  or  document  from  the  police  officer  at 
the  same  time,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  title  of  residence.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  is  visited  by 
the  custom-house  officer  the  passengers  are  permitted  to  come  on  shore,  and  not  before.  Before 
their  baggage  can  be  landed  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  custom-house  permit ;  it  is  required 
that  the  baggage  shall  go  through  the  custom-house,  and  one  of  its  officers  is  appointed  to 
inspect  each  box,  package,  or  trunk,  on  which,  generally  speaking,  when  the  baggage  or 
luggage  consists  of  wearing  apparel,  no  fee  or  duty  is  exacted.  On  new  wearing  apparel,  if  in 
any  quantity,  a  duty  as  per  tariff  is  demanded. 

No.  19.  For  full  and  detailed  information  upon  the  subject  enquired  of,  see  custom-house 
regulations  accompanying,  marked  No.  15. 

No.  20.  The  engines  of  Brazilian  steamers  are  usually  and  almost  entirely  made  in  Great 
Britain,  and  are  of  very  good  kind  ;  they  are  not  large,  or  of  great  power,  as  they  are  used  in 
the  steam  coasters ;  they  are  low  pressure  engines.  The  steam  vessels  are  safe,  and  some  of 
them  fast,  and  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended  and  used.  To  answer  the 
other  branch  of  this  question,  I  refer  to  the  custom-house  regulations  just  mentioned,  marked 
No.  15,  and  the  marginal  notes  thereon.  Small  engines  are  sometimes  made  in  Rio,  at  an 
establishment  superintended  by  foreigners. 

(a)  This  is  the  duty  charged  per  day  on  vessels  entering  in  quest  of  a  market,  and  not  discharging  cargo.  The  tonnage 
duty  on  vessels  entering,  discharging  cargo,  or  taking  in  cargo,  &c.,  is  300  reig  18  cents)  per  ton,  Brazilian  measurement. 
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No.  21.  The  fuel  commonly  used  in  Brazilian  steam  vessels  is  coal,  principally  imported 
from  England  ;  sometimes  small  quantities  of  American  anthracite  coal  have  been  imported 
from  the  United  States  ;  the  latter  is  not  generally  liked  or  perferred,  probably  because  the 
furnaces  are  not  suitable,  as  the  complaint  is  that  it  is  not  strong  or  quick  enough  for  steaming 
purposes.  When  coals  are  very  dear,  as  at  present,  wood  of  the  country  is  used,  which,  being 
of  very  fine  grain,  compact,  heavy,  and  hard,  makes  a  very  good  substitute  for  coals  at  their 
present  high  prices. 

No.  22.  The  report  of  the  minister  of  marine,  already  referred  to  in  these  answers,  gives  a 
clear  view  upon  the  subject  inquired  of,  and  a  comparison  between  the  tables  of  the  years  1852 
and  1853  will  give  a  complete  answer  to  this  query.  The  commerce  of  the  port  with  all 
foreign  countries,  taking  it  in  the  aggregate,  is  on  the  gradual  increase,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  finance  for  this  year,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  already  transmitted  by 
this  office  to  the  Department  of  State  ;  and  for  still  further  information  on  this  subject,  a  copy 
of  a  collection  of  statistical  maps  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Brazil  with  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  1846  and  1847,  marked  No.  16,  are  herewith  sent.  Other  tables  of 
previous  years,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be  still  issued,  will  be  forwarded  shortly,  in  order 
better  to  appreciate  the  increase  or  decrease  of  different  branches  of  trade. 

No.  23.  The  navigation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  this  port  from 
the  United  States  for  the  last  twelve  months,  has  been  on  the  decrease,  and,  for  the  last  three 
or  four  months,  largely  on  the  decline.  I  attribute  this  falling  off  to  the  preparations  for  the 
war,  and  the  effects  of  the  war  in  Europe,  which  greatly  increase  the  price  of  flour,  the  chief 
article  imported  from  home  to  this  city,  and  to  other  causes.  The  direct  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  this  port  has  neither  declined  nor  increased  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  assign  any  good  cause  for  the  same,  as  the  principal  trade  between 
this  port  and  our  country  chiefly  consists  in  the  coffee  of  this  and  the  flour  of  our  own  ;  both  of 
them  may  almost  be  considered  necessaries  of  life  ;  the  demand  of  one  year  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  preceding,  and  the  supply  from  each  has  not,  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  been  diminished  by  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  or  the  coffee 
crop  in  Brazil.  There  is  a  perceptible  gradual  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  direct  com 
merce  between  this  port  and  our  home  ports  in  the  two  articles  above  named. 

No.  24.  Permit  me,  in  answering  this  important  question,  to  say,  that  what  will  follow  are 
mere  opinions  of  mine,  formed  during  a  residence  of  little  over  twelve  months  in  this  country, 
and  are  founded  on  my  own  observation  and  experience  during  that  time,  (a)  *  *  * 

No.  25.  Brazilian  merchants  can  send  advantageously  to  both  countries,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present,  sugar  and  tea.  At  present,  tea  is  sent  in  small  quantities.  A  gentleman  now 
in  this  city  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  black  tea  ;  if  he  succeeds, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  will  compete  successfully  with  the  Chinese  tea  of  the  same 
quality.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  manufacture  of  it  will  not  be  to  any  great  extent  for 
some  years  to  come. 

No.  26.  Articles  saleable  with  a  profit  at  this  consulate  are,  as  a  general  rule,  sufficiently 
supplied  at  this  city  for  the  demand  of  the  same. 

No.  27.  There  is  no  trade  here,  as  described  in  the  question,  that  American  vessels  can 
advantageously  participate  in.  The  coasting  trade  and  the  inland  navigation  of  the  rivers 

(a)  "See  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  a  Statement  from  the  Superintendent  of  Statistics  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1856,"  pp.  219-220. 
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are  carried  on  exclusively  by  their  own  vessels.  Foreign  vessels  are  excluded  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  from  this  trade  and  navigation,  and  the  people  and  government  are  very  sensitive 
to  any  approach  to  modify  the  existing  laws  in  relation  thereto.  The  only  and  best  means  of  effect 
ing  such  a  result  is  through  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  accredited  at  this  court. 

.No.  28.  The  boats  generally  used  are  very  similar  to  those  used  by  American  vessels. 
Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  boats  are  ordered  and  brought  from  the  United  States  ;  those  built 
here  are  preferred,  being  generally  stronger  and  more  durable  ;  they  cost  higher  than  those 
imported. 

No.  29.  Until  the  year  1850  there  was  no  mail  line  of  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  from  Eio 
de  Janeiro  to  any  port  whatever.  There  is  now  a  line  of  steamers  from  Southampton,  England, 
touching  at  different  ports  in  Brazil,  and  terminating  at  the  river  Plate,  as  per  contract  with 
the  British  government  and  Eoyal  Mail  Steamboat  Company.  One  steamer,  each  month,  sails 
from  Southampton  on  the  9th,  (if  the  9th  be  on  Sunday,  then  on  the  10th,)  touching  at  Lisbon, 
Madeira,  Teneriffe,  St.  Vincent,  Pernambuco,  and  Bahia,  and  arrives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
generally,  the  29th  day  out.  A  branch  steam  packet  meets  her  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  takes  on 
the  mails  to  Mentevideo,  to  arrive  here  in  time  to  meet  the  mail  from  England.  The  English 
government  pay  this  company  the  sum  of  £50,000  for  carrying  the  mail,  and  other  privileges. 
The  charge  for  passage  money,  &c.,  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  prospectus,  marked 
No.  17.  There  is  also  a  company  of  steamboats  lately  established  between  Liverpool  and  this 
port,  also  connecting  with  the  river  Plate  ;  this  is  a  private  company,  and  so  far  receives  no 
compensation  from  the  government;  for  further  information,  see  prospectus  herewith  sent, 
marked  No.  18.  There  is  a  third  company  also  lately  established  between  Lisbon  and  this 
port ;  this  is  done  by  private  enterprise,  and,  as  the  Liverpool  company,  organized  and  owned 
by  shareholders.  The  steamers  of  the  above  named  lines  usually  come  into  port  filled  with 
merchandise  from  Europe  for  this  market ;  on  their  return,,  they  generally  take  little  freight, 
and  sailing  vessels  are  preferred,  being  charterable  at  lower  rates.  They  depend  for  their 
profits  and  support  chiefly  on  passengers  obtained  at  this  port  and  the  different  stopping  places 
on  their  routes,  and  specie,  diamonds,  valuables,  &c.,  on  freight.  A  line  between  Marseilles, 
calling  at  the  Mediterranean  ports,  Lisbon,  and  the  intermediate  ports  that  the  other  boats  touch 
at,  was  contemplated,  and  a  steamer  sent  on  an  experimental  trip.  This  steamer  was  very 
unsuccessful,  her  machinery  proving  defective,  and  considerable  delay  on  the  passage  was  the 
result.  Little  is  said  at  present  about  its  continuation,  but  it  is  probable,  upon  the  settlement 
of  existing  European  affairs,  the  company  will  again  attempt  to  carry  out  its  original  designs. 

No.  30.  Insurance  on  vessels  is  effected  here  much  as  on  the  plan  adopted  in  the  United 
States  and  England;  the  rates  usually,  and  in  comparison  with  those  countries,  are  higher. 
Recoveries  of  losses  are  made  much  in  the  American  and  English  way,  and  English  authorities 
stand  very  high,  and  are  much  consulted  in  cases  of  insurance.  In  consequence  of  the  high 
rates  of  insurance,  as  before  stated,  any  important  insurance,  on  foreign  account  particularly,  is 
mostly  effected  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  Coasting  trade  insurance,  for  account  of 
Brazilian  merchants,  is  principally  made  here. 

No.  31.  Brazilian  merchant  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  be  armed  either  in  time  of  peace  or 
war. 

No.  32.  See  answer  to  question  No.  36,  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  33.  No  books  or  pamphlets,  such  as  mentioned  in  this  query,  have  been  published  in 
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this  city  ;  indeed,  very  few  books  on  any  subject  are  published  in  Kio,  except  those  required  for 
local  purposes,  local  laws,  and  regulations. 

No.  34.  I  have  no  other  information  except  that  already  given  and  contained  in  the  ac 
companying  documents.  I  am  fully  conscious  that  the  information  upon  some  of  the  subjects 
inquired  of  is  meagre,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  exists  at  this  consulate,  or  can  be 
obtained  here  ;  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  suggested  which  could  improve  or  promote  the 
interests  of  ship  building,  navigation,  &c.,  of  our  country. 

No.  I. 

Rules  for  ascertaining  tonnage  of  vessels  in  Brazil. 
When  a  vessel  has  cabin  and  forecastle  below  deck,  as  follows : 

1  +  1'  +  1"N 


X 


10 


=  T 


100 

C  =  length  of  hold  ;  1,  width  near  the  cabin  ;  1',  width  across  hatchway  ;  1",  width  near  the 
forecastle  ;  p  =  depth  by  the  pump  ;  T  =  tons. 

When  a  vessel  has  only  one  division  below,  the  dimensions  are  taken  on  deck,  as  follows : 

65  CT         m  +  m'  +  m"         6  p 

.     V      

A 


m 


100 


10 


100 

C,  whole  length  from  the  wheel  forward  to  the  capstain,  inside  ;  m,  =  width  abaft  the  main 
mast  ;  m',  width  across  the  main  hatch  ;  m",  width  forward  of  the  foremast ;  p,  depth  by  the 
pump  ;  T  =  tons. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  is  not  submitted  to  the  measurement  of  the  ship  builders.  Govern 
ment  officers  of  the  custom-house  department,  are  those  entrusted  with  this  duty. 

The  rule  adopted  in  the  United  States,  it  is  believed,  is  as  follows  :  from  length,  deduct  •§•  of 
breadth,  then  multiply  by  the  breadth,  and  the  product  by  the  depth  ;  then  divide  by  95. 

No.   12.— YEAR  1850. 


Nationality. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British  

186 
306 
21 
7 
25 
18 
2 
51 
4 
49 
36 

3 

49,384 
87,758 
6,295 
1,380 
5,268 
3,906 
362 
9,941 
1,055 
15,119 
8,492 
500 
663 

191 
296 
20 
7 
20 
16 
2 
56 
3 
47 
32 
3 
3 

49,850 
85,799 
5,918 
1,380 
4,245 
3,435 
362 
10,896 
905 
14,  271 
6,986 
500 
fi«7 

American  

Austrian  

Argentine  _.  .. 

Belgian  .. 

Bremen  

Chilian  

Danish  .  

Dutch  

French  

Hamhurguese  

Hanoverian  

Italian  
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No.  12.— YEAR  1850— Continued. 


Nationality. 


Arrivals. 


Ho.  of  vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Departures. 


No.  of  vessels.  |     Tonnage. 


Lubeck 4 

Norwegian —  11 

Neapolitan — 6 

Oriental 2 

Oldenburg 1 

Portuguese - 67 

Prussian 6 

Russian 18 

Sardinian 59 

Swedisb 73 

Spanish 23 

Total 981 

YEAR  1851. 

British 224 

American- 295 

Austrian 35 

Argentine 6 

Belgian , 28 

Bremen. 23 

Chilian 1 

Danish 71 

Dutch. I  11 

French i  76 

Hamburguese 39 

Hanoverian 10 

Italian 1 

Lubeck 10 

Mecklenburg 4 

Norwegian — 19 

Neapolitan 8 

Oriental 2 

Oldenburg 3 

Portuguese 92 

Prussian 17 

Russian 23 

Sardinian 49 

Swedish- .- 94 

Spanish 36 

Total 1,177 


1,027 

2,703 

1,419 

194 

338 

16,392 

1,761 

4,  747 

10,854 

18,391 

3,987 


251,936 


6 

13 
5 
2 
1 

57 
7 

19 
53 
93 
23 


975 


1,652 

3,392 

1,167 

194 

338 

14,745 
2,061 
4,973 
9,588 

24,  147 
3,965 


240,366 


57,166 

94,381 

11,620 

855 

6,577 

5,504 

247 

14,978 

3,590 

20,255 

10.632 

1,298 

122 

2,475 

1,290 

3,621 

2,316 

377 

548 

21.942 
5,626 
6,203 
9,280 
21,813 
1.290 


205 

288 

30 

6 

26 

21 

1 

59 
9 

74 

43 

8 

2 

7 

3 

15 

7 

2 

3 

96 
16 
22 
51 
77 
35 


53,656 

92,717 

10,102 

855 

6,052 

4,946 

247 

13,238 

3,040 

20,014 

12,161 

965 

302 

1,669 

1,040 

2,830 

2.042 

377 

548 

22,598 
5,424 
5,850 
9,510 
18,043 
7,454 


304,006 


1,106 


295,680 
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Nationality. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British                .         .     .-  

207 
261 
22 
1 
27 
28 
64 
14 
68 
53 
11 
9 
1 
8 
5 
2 
89 
7 
8 
4 
33 
93 
43 
4 

53,665 
101,025 
6,973 
137 
6,160 
6,570 
14,250 
4,498 
20,036 
13,455 
1,515 
2,563 
352 
2,206 
1,153 
460 
21,522 
2,001 
1,928 
818 
6,223 
22,338 
8,435 
551 

231 
258 
29 
2 
27 
30 
74 
15 
65 
53 
12 
11 
2 
7 
5 
2 
87 
9 
9 
4 
33 
115 
40 
3 

57,484 
98,517 
7,764 
267 
6,218 
7,252 
15,  850 
5,526 
19,000 
14,  670 
1,670 
3,050 
602 
2,202 
1,153 
4GO 
21,161 
2,427 
1,999 
818 
6,735 
27,592 
8,010 
393 

Belgian  .  

Bremen  .       

Dutch                                            . 

French          -                -  -  

Hainbuvguese          _-        

Lubec                                                 .  .   .        

Mecklenburg  ,  -  -  _  - 

Neapolitan 

Oriental  ,  

Oldenburg..       _     - 

Portuguese  

Prussian  . 

Russian  ..  .. 

Eoman  

Sardinian  

Swedish  and  Norwegian  

Spanish  .....         ... 

Tuscan  .  

Total  

1,062 

298,834 

1,123 

310,820 

YEAR  1853. 


British  ..                .... 

183 

57,488 

177 

55,81 

American  

266 

98  374 

279 

101  81 

Austrian  

G 

2  450 

8 

3  03 

Belgian  

34 

7  592 

35 

7  97 

Bremen  ..   . 

14 

3  271 

14 

3  09 

Chilian  

1 

140 

1 

14 

Danish  

56 

10  305 

61 

11  80 

Dutch  

12 

4  236 

11 

3  53 

French  .     . 

51 

15  176 

52 

15  01 

Greek  

1 

299 

1 

29 

Hamburguese  

53 

12  910 

48 

11  85 

Hanoverian..  

H 

1  830 

11 

1  83 

Lubec  

3 

730 

4 

96 

Mecklenburg  

I 

250 

1 

25 

Neapolitan  

1 

32 

Oldenburg  

1 

233 

1 

23 

76  P 
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Nationality. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Oriental     _     .                  .     

1 
83 
5 
10 
19 
71 
38 
2 

292 
19,952 
1,009 
2,368 
3,579 
17,753 
7,099 
464 

1 

80 
5 
8 
21 
71 
35 
2 

292 
19,834 
1,009 
2,067 
3,  973 
17,807 
6,880 
464 

Portuguese                                                 . 

Russian  .-  --      _      -  - 

Sardinian       ._     .  -  - 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  ...... 

Spanish  __   .. 

Tuscan  „  .   .     ._   ..  

Total.. 

922 

268.400 

928 

271.310 

PERNAMBUCO. 

WILLIAM  LILLY,  Consul. 

APKIL  15,  1854. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  of  October  8,  1853,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report ;  it  is 
by  no  means  as  elaborate  as  I  could  have  wished  it,  but  still  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained 
at  this  port.  In  our  country,  where  correct  records  are  kept,  this  matter  would  be  easy  enough, 
but  here  in  Pernambuco  it  is  quite  different.  Statistics,  while  they  are  the  life  of  all  govern 
ments,  are  in  this  country  comparatively  unknown.  Even  if  the  Brazilian  government  was 
disposed  to  procure  and  record  all  such  information,  I  question  if  the  people  would  submit. 
They  are  a  jealous  race,  looking  upon  all  such  innovations  as  a  new  attempt  to  further  enslave 
them,  and  adhering  to  the  customs  and  ways  of  their  forefathers  with  a  dogged  pertinacity 
that  alarms  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  them.  You  will,  therefore,  see  the  difficulty  I  have 
labored  under.  However,  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  I  send. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  In  measuring  vessels  at  Pernambuco,  by  government,  the  length  is  considered  to  be 
the  space  between  the  bulkheads  of  the  cabin  and  forecastle,  or  where  these  are  on  deck,  then 
sixty-five  feet  of  the  extreme  length  ;  the  width  or  breadth  is  taken  at  the  main  hatch  and  at 
the  bulkheads  aforesaid,  or  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  an  average  made  of  the  true  breadth  ; 
for  the  depth,  six-tenths  of  the  distance  between  the  ceiling  and  lower  side  of  the  deck 
plank,  or  six-tenths  the  depth  of  the  pumps  to  the  level  of  the  lower  side  of  the  deck  plank. 
The  measure  is  taken  in  palms  and  tenths  of  a  palm.  A  palm  is  about  nine  inches,  American 
measure.  The  length  is  multiplied  by  the  average  breadth,  and  that  again  by  six  lengths  of 
the  depth,  and  the  result  is  divided  by  a  hundred,  thus  :  91  palms  length  ;  33jV  palms  breadth 
forward;  35  fo  palms  breadth  at  hatches;  29  r80- palms  breadth  aft;  23  palms,  six-tenths  of 
which  is  13i80  palms;  91  X  32-ft  ==  2,993T30-  X  13^=413.1582  tons.  A  Brazilian  ton  is 
about  **-  of  an  American  ton.  There  is  so  little  ship  building  at  Pernambuco  that  no  other 
measurement  is  made  use  of. 
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No.  2.  Brazilian  vessels  have  a  passport  from  the  president  of  the  province,  and  a  register 
from  the  tribunal  of  commerce. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  by  bill  of  sale  registered  at  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  the 
original  remains  there. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  cannot  hold  vessels  under  the  Brazilian  flag,  and  the  law  provides  against 
their  being  held  in  the  name  of  a  Brazilian  woman  married  to  a  foreigner. 

No.  5.  Any  foreign  built  vessel  can  be  purchased  by  a  Brazilian  and  put  under  the  Brazilian 
flag  on  payment  of  15  per  cent,  duties,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  native  built  vessel. 
But  under  certain  conditions,  (the  particulars  I  cannot  ascertain,)  Brazilians  can  build  vessels 
abroad  and  put  them  under  Brazilian  colors  free  of  duty. 

No.  6.  One  or  two  small  vessels  were  built  in  Pernambuco  during  the  year  1852,  and  a 
barque  of  12  guns  was  completed  by  government. 

No.  7.  A  species  of  teak  or  iron  wood  is  used  for  vessel's  frame,  and  yellow  wood,  (a  species 
of  mahogany,)  for  planking.  They  grow  in  this  country  and  are  very  durable  woods,  but 
heavy.  The  government  reserves  the  right,  but  they  do  not  exercise  it,  to  cut  "amerella"  or 
yellow  wood,  and  some  other  kinds.  Ship  building  here  is  so  limited  that  there  is  no  regular 
price  for  the  wood  ;  the  price  varying  very  much,  both  with  quality  and  demand.  Swedish 
deals  are  sometimes  used  for  deck  planks,  the  duty  on  which  is  six  milreis  per  thousand  super 
ficial  palms  of  one  inch  thickness. 

No.  8.  Masts  and  spars  are  generally  brought  from  Sweden  and  North  America,  the  timber 
of  the  country  being  entirely  too  heavy.  A  vessel  from  New  Zealand  laden  with  spars,  bound 
for  London,  was  wrecked  here  in  1842,  which  furnished  the  arsenal  with  all  the  masts  used 
since. 

No.  9.  Copper  and  iron  fastenings  are  used,  and  also  treenails.  I  can  ascertain  no  reliable 
data  as  to  prices. 

No.  10.  Copper  and  yellow  metal  sheathing  are  used  here.  A  species  of  chenam  made  of 
lime  and  whale  oil  is  also  used  at  times.  A  vessel  cannot  run  long  in  these  waters  on  a  wooden 
bottom,  as  worms  are  so  very  destructive. 

No.  11.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  here  of  seasoning  and  preserving  timber,  except  to  dry 
the  sap  out. 

No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum  are  used,  as  in  the  United  States,  for  caulking.  The  inner  bark 
of  a  tree  is  also  used  to  a  great  extent.  The  latter  possesses  an  advantage  over  hemp  or  oakum 
in  its  great  durability,  but,  from  its  great  specific  gravity,  probably  costs  something  more. 

No.  15.  Hemp  cordage  is  brought  from  Europe  and  used  in  riggings.  For  running  rigging 
coir  is  used  ;  some  of  this  is  imported,  and  a  little  made  in  this  country.  Hawsers  are  some 
times  made  of  piassava. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  made  usually  from  linen  duck  and  canvas,  brought  from  England  and  Ger 
many. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  rig  of  vessels  of  fifty  tons  and  upwards.  Small 
canoes,  janjadas,  &c.,  are  very  peculiar.  A  description,  however,  is  unnecessary,  as  they  are 
unsuited  to  other  than  the  moderate  weather  of  these  latitudes. 

No.  18.  These  articles  are  all  brought  from  England.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  advantages 
that  they  possess. 

No.  19.  Shape  of  rudder  same  as  anywhere  else,  except  being  disproportionably  large  in  the 
small  crafts. 
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No.  20.  As  Pernambuco  vessels  are  generally  commanded  and  manned  by  Brazilians,  who 
are  rather  fair  water  sailors,  the  comparison  is  not  easy  ;  generally,  however,  the  shipwrights 
have  gone  too  far  on  the  straight  line  model  to  make  them  good  sea  boats. 

No.  21.  Pernambuco  vessels  compare  favorably  with  those  of  most  nations  for  speed. 

No.  22.  They  are  generally  small  carriers. 

No.  23.  Owing  to  the  very  moderate  weather  in  these  waters,  and  careful  usage,  they  last 
two  or  three  times  as  long  as  vessels  in  the  United  States.  Often  when  an  American  vessel  is 
considered  unseaworthy,  condemned  and  sold  as  such,  she  is  bought  here  and  run  for  several 
years. 

No.  24.  The  ship  builders  are  generally  Portuguese  and  Brazilians,  but  more  frequently  the 
former. 

No.  25.  Wages  are  from  one  and  a  half  milreis  to  two  milreis  per  day. 

No.  26.  No  extensive  ship  yards  at  Pernambuco. 

Nos.  27  and  28.  Foreign  vessels  can  use  such  ship  yards  as  there  are  here  on  the  same  terms 
as  natives.  For  repairing  or  heaving  down  vessels  sheer  hulks  are  used. 

No.  29.  No  marine  railway  here  yet. 

No.  30.  No  peculiarities  in  the  stocks,  except  the  descent  is  very  slight,  from  necessity. 

No.  31.  No  peculiarity  in  the  tools,  except  that  many  are  peculiarly  bad.  Imported,  gene 
rally,  from  England  and  Germany. 

No.  32.  The  demand  here  is  too  trifling  to  import  from  the  United  States  beyond  a  few  spars. 

No.  33.  Nothing.. 

No.  34.  No  charge  per  ton  ;  you  must  collect  your  men,  buy  materials,  and  pay  per  day. 

No.  35.  Not  salable  for  want  of  commerce.  Speculators  the  cause  ;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  have 
a  perfect  control  of  the  Brazilian  trade,  particularly  in  this  province.  Some  of  the  monopolizers 
reside  here,  who  have  their  connexions  in  the  United  States,  and  so  secretly  is  their  business 
conducted  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  passage  to  this  place.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  all  vessels  bound  here  are  sent  by  these  speculators,  are  never  advertised,  even  take 
out  a  clearance  for  Eio  Janeiro  and  a  market ;  others,  to  some  port  in  South  America,  and  this, 
too,  when  there  is  no  intention  of  going  to  any  other  port  than  Pernambuco.  You  may  search 
the  papers  until  doomsday  for  freight  or  passage  to  Pernambuco  without  procuring  a  vessel. 
The  writer  of  this  was  compelled  to  travel  by  the  way  of  England,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
$1,000,  and  yet  two  vessels  left  Philadelphia  for  Pernambuco  while  he  was  in  New  York 
searching  the  papers  of  the  four  cities  to  find  a  vessel  bound  here.  At  one  time  he  seriously 
contemplated  resigning,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  little  or  no  shipping,  and  consequently 
no  fees.  A  public  announcement  of  this  fact  would  naturally  invite  competition,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  increase  American  commerce.  I  will  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  in  a  more 
appropriate  place. 

No.  37.  No  works  published. 

No.  38.  No  progress  yet  perceived. 

No.  39.  No  object  yet. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  No  note  exists  in  the  custom-house  or  any  other  department  as  to  the  nationality  of 
different  crews  of  vessels. 
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No.  2.  All  native  vessels  that  come  here  are  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  of  small  tonnage. 
From  five  to  eight  hands  are  employed  by  each  craft. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  used  to  conduct  vessels  in  and  out  of  port. 

No.  4.  Since  the  African  trade  is  suppressed,  Brazilian  vessels  seldom  make  foreign  voyages, 
and  when  they  do,  rarely,  if  ever,  take  supercargoes.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  any  American 
vessel  trading  to  this  port  ever  bringing  a  supercargo,  though  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  to 
their  interest,  for  the  reasons  apparent  in  my  answer  to  question  No.  35,  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  5.  Yes  ;  Commercial  Code  of  Laws,  published  in  the  year  1850. 

No.  6.  No  provision  for  seamen,  except  those  in  the  service  of  the  government,  beyond  the 
charity  of  the  hospital. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  Brazilian  sailors  seldom  seek  foreign  service,  but  the  practice  is  not  discouraged 
by  law.  Ship  owners  are  allowed  to  use  their  slaves  as  sailors,  and  often  do ;  hence  seamen  do 
not  increase  here. 

No.  10.  The  allowance  made  for  Brazilian  seamen  when  in  port,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
reis  (six  cents)  for  daily  maintenance.  When  performing  a  voyage  at  sea,  the  sum  is  increased 
to  two  hundred  reis  per  day  (ten  cents.)  I  am  unable  to  say  what  kind  of  provisions  are  pur 
chased  for  this,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  produced  here  that  could  be  bought  at  so  low  a 
price,  except  jerked  beef  and  farinha.  For  form  of  shipping  articles,  &c.,  see  decree  of  the 
emperor,  enclosed. 

No.  11.  If  a  seaman  falls  sick,  he  is  sent  to  what  is  called  the  charity  hospital,  and  his  expenses, 
while  there,  are  charged  to  the  vessel  to  which  he  belongs.  There  is  no  regulation  for  outfit  of 
clothing  or  advance  wages,  that  being  left  between  the  seamen  and  captain,  and  is  governed 
entirely  by  the  agreement  made  between  them — a  record  of  said  agreement  being  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  12.  The  captain  obligates  himself  to  return  to  Brazil  all  the  sailors  he  takes  from  there. 

No.  13.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  punishment,  but  the  law  gives  the  captain  power  to 
punish  offences  committed  at  sea,  being,  like  ourselves,  answerable  for  his  conduct  when  he 
arrives  in  port. 

No.  15.  Sailors  are  derived  more  or  less  from  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil ;  but  Para  and  the 
province  of  Santa  Catarina  furnish  more  than  all  the  others.  Men  are  taken  from  merchant 
vessels  to  supply  the  ships-of-war.  There  is  an  apprentice  system,  not  at  all  different  from  that 
generally  established  in  other  countries.  Those  intended  for  pilots  are  a  distinct  class. 

No.  18.  Yes  ;  at  all  times. 

No.  19.  Yes  ;  as  sailors,  but  not  as  masters. 

No.  20.  Both  Portuguese  and  Brazilians  are  good  practical  sailors,  and  understand  seamen's 
duty.  They  are  less  active,  probably,  than  American  sailors.  The  officers  generally  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  navigation. 

No.  21.  An  answer  to  this  question  I  cannot  obtain.  Both  instruments  and  system  are 
derived  from  the  Portuguese,  who  are  old  navigators. 

No.  23.  Don't  know  of  any. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  7.  A  few  Pernambuco  vessels  go  to  Portugal  ;  cannot  obtain  the  particulars  as  to  terms. 
No.  8.  Sugar,  hides,  and  cotton,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit ;  there  is  also  a  kind  of  wood  here, 
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resembling,  somewhat,   (though  it  is  far  superior,)  our  rosewood,  which,   I  think,  could  he 
imported  into  our  country  at  a  profit  to  the  shippers. 

No.  11.  None  ;  all  on  the  same  footing. 

No.  12.  All  foreign  vessels  arriving  at  Pernambuco  with  cargo,  discharging  and  leaving  with 
cargo,  pay  three  hundred  reis  (ahout  fifteen  cents)  per  ton,  Brazilian  measurement,  Avhich,  in 
ordinary  cases,  exceeds  American  measurement  ahout  ten  per  cent.  Vessels  arriving  in  ballast 
and  leaving  with  cargo,  or  arriving  with  cargo  and  leaving  in  ballast,  pay  one-half  of  the  above 
charge.  Vessels  making  more  than  two  voyages  in  any  one  year  are  exempt  from  the  charge 
for  all  voyages  so  made.  Vessels  arriving  in  distress  pay  no  port  charge  or  government  dues. 

No.  13.  Pilots  are  licensed,  are  reliable,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  do  pilot  duty  who  has  not  a 
patent.  All  vessels,  large  or  small,  pay  the  same  pilots'  fees,  which  are  about  seven  dollars. 
This  is  the  naked  pilot  fee.  This,  at  the  first  blush,  looks  unfair  ;  but  when  you  come  to  be 
informed  that  all  vessels  coming  into  this  harbor  require  launches,  and  men  to  man  them,  it  is 
more  satisfactorily  equalized  ;  for  of  course  larger  vessels  require  more  launches  and  men,  and 
they  are  charged  accordingly.  The  cost  of  the  whole  ranges  usually  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
dollars. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  I  put  this  question  to  an  American  gentleman,  long  a  resident  here,  and  he 
returned  me  the  following  answer  :  "  We  are  indebted  to  the  English  government  for  a  very 
good  hospital,  where  seamen  can  get  very  good  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  three  milreis 
per  day,  in  ordinary  cases.  The  United  States  have  made  no  provision  whatever  for  American 
sailors,  and  under  the  administration  of  some  of  the  consuls  that  the  government  has  cursed  us 
with,  American  sailors  have  died  here,  and  been  buried,  like  dogs,  on  the  beach."  I  am  not 
disposed  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  except  so  far  as  censure  to  my  predecessors  is  implied,  they, 
in  my  judgment,  having  done  all  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  The  records  of 
the  consulate  are  so  imperfect  that  I  arn  unable  to  say  whether  this  matter  has  previously  been 
brought  before  the  government,  but  certain  it  is  that  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  too  true. 
Americans  have  been  sent  away  from  this  place  to  be  buried.  There  is  an  English  cemetery 
here,  supported  by  government,  where,  for  fifty  milreis,  (§30,)  an  American  can  be  buried,  and 
fifty  milreis  more  is  asked  for  the  privilege  of  marking  his  grave  in  any  manner.  * 

No.  17.  The  harbor  of  Pernambuco  is  small,  and  vessels  are  moored  head  and  stern  with  two 
anchors,  and  two  chains  to  the  reef,  in  tiers  of  six  or  eight  deep  at  times.  There  are  no  wharves 
or  wharfage,  except  the  reef,  which,  so  far  as  protection  to  vessels  goes,  is  equal  to  anything 
invented  by  man.  There  are  cranes  at  the  custom-house,  and  cranage  is  exacted  for  hoisting 
merchandise  out  of  or  into  lighters. 

No.  18.  Passengers  in  possession  of  passports  are  allowed  to  land  after  the  vessel  has  been 
visited  by  the  health  officers,  if  she  be  not  put  in  quarantine.  Their  baggage  is  inspected  at 
the  custom-house,  and  duties  exacted  on  articles  new  or  not  for  personal  use.  There  are  no  fees. 

No.  19.  Dry  goods  are  charged  one  per  cent,  storage,  without  reference  to  time  ;  flour  pays 
eighty  reis  (say  four  cents)  per  barrel  for  three  months,  and  other  goods  in  proportion. 

No.  20.  There  are  no  steam  vessels  belonging  to  Pernambuco  ;  most  of  these  in  Brazil  were 
built  in  England. 

No.  21.  Coal  is  brought  from  England  ;  the  quality  is  good,  and  ranges  in  price  from  nine 
to  fifteen  milreis  per  ton,  being  brought  from  England  as  ballast. 

No.  22.  On  the  increase  ;  cause,  commercial  enterprise. 

No.  23.  Neither,  for  the  reason  stated  in  my  answer  to  question  No.  35,  Queries  No.  I. 
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No.  24.  A  treaty  of  amity,  with  particular  reference  to  property  of  Americans  dying  in  Brazil 
intestate.  The  Brazilian  government  claims  the  right,  and  exercises  it,  too,  to  administer  upon 
the  effects  of  every  American  who  dies  here.  They  claim  that  the  treaty  of  1828  has  no  binding 
effect ;  that  its  provisions  are  ended,  they  having  given  notice  to  our  government  of  their 
intention  to  terminate  it,  in  the  time  of,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  treaty.  I  find,  by 
the  records  of  this  consulate,  that  this  matter  has  repeatedly  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  our 
government,  but  I  can  find  no  answer  to  any  despatch  sent. 

No.  25.  Hides,  sugar,  half  hides,  India  rubber,  &c. 

No.  26.  Cotton  stripes  and  checks,  straw  hats,  flour,  cider,  powder,  crackers,  tea,  bread, 
beef,  pork,  fresh  lard. 

No.  27.  In  everything  but  the  coasting  trade,  American  vessels  are  on  the  same  footing  as 
Brazilian. 

No.  28.  From  economical  motives,  second-hand  boats  are  generally  bought  here  from  American 
or  north  European  vessels.  Cast-off  whale  boats  are  used  exclusively  by  Pernambuco  pilots. 

No.  29.  A  line  of  steamers  runs  between  Southampton  and  Kio  de  Janeiro,  leaving  the  former 
port  on  the  ninth  of  each  month,  which  touches  at  Pernambuco  going  and  returning.  There  is 
another  line  from  Liverpool  to  Montevideo,  leaving  Liverpool  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  each  month, 
touching  here  both  ways.  A  line  has  just  been  started  from  Havre  to  Montevideo,  and  another 
is  about  starting  from  Lisbon  to  Eio  de  Janeiro,  both  of  which  touch  here.  Brazilian  mail 
steamers  leave  Eio  for  Para  every  two  weeks,  touching  at  Pernambuco  going  and  returning. 
It  is  no  particular  credit  to  American  enterprise  that  the  shortest  communication  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  is  via  England  in  British  mail  steamers. 

No.  30.  Until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1853,  there  was  no  insurance  office  in 
Pernambuco.  One  office  is  now  in  operation,  but  its  organization  is  too  recent  to  enable  me 
to  answer  the  question.  Previously,  insurance  on  the  coasting  trade  was  effected  at  Eio  and 
Bahia  ;  on  foreign  trade  with  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

No.  31.  Brazilian  merchant  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  be  armed  either  in  time  of  peace  or 
war.  No  letters  of  marque  have  ever  been  issued,  nor  have  they  any  law  regulating  the 
disposal  of  captures. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

GEORGE  F.  UPTON,  Consul. 

APRIL  28,  1854. 

I  remit  herewith  the  requisitions  contained  in  the  circular  of  8th  October,  1853,  and  beg  to 
add  that  I  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  information  now  submitted.  The 
authorities  to  whom  I  have  applied  have  been  very  prompt  in  giving  orders  to  their  subordi 
nates  to  furnish  me  with  the  information  required,  but  only  by  promise  of  a  gratuity  have  I 
been  able  at  this  late  hour  to  obtain  it. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rule  at  this  port  of  Eio  Grande  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  in  order 
to  levy  the  tonnage  duties,  are  as  follows :  the  length  on  deck  between  bulkheads  ;  the  breadth 
midship,  forward  and  aft.  After  ascertaining  the  mean  of  the  three  dimensions,  multiply  it 
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with  the  length;  then  measure  the  depth  down  the  planks,  allowing  an  abatement  for  the  deck, 
&c.;  multiply  with  the  result  of  the  length,  which  will  give  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  This 
mode  of  measuring  makes  the  American  vessel  measure  one-third  more  than  her  register. 

Example. 

Length,  100  palms;  breadth  aft,  26   palms;  depth,      17   palms. 

28  "        hatches,  30        "         abate,        6        " 


800                      "        forward,  28  11 

200  28.0 

3)84 

28.00  88.0 

28  22 


308.0  tons. 

No.  2.  The  imperial  passport  register  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  describing  the  vessel, 
port  hailing  from,  and  the  shipping  articles. 

No.  3.  Sale  of  Brazilian  vessels  to  Brazilian  subjects  is  effected  by  a  bill  of  sale,  and  paying 
a  duty  or  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  every  $500. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  Brazilian  vessels  in  foreign,  coasting,  or  internal 
trade,  but  can  employ  them  by  freighting  or  chartering. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Brazilians  by  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  viz :  upon  the  change  of  flag  to  that  of  Brazilian,  by  paying  a  duty  or  tax  of  15 
per  cent,  on  the  amount,  and  25  cents  on  every  $500  for  seals  ;  it  also  requires  a  power  of 
attorney  from  the  owner  or  owners,  certified  by  a  Brazilian  consul  at  the  port  where  the  vessel 
belongs  ;  likewise  a  certificate  from  the  respective  consul  at  the  place  where  the  sale  is  effected, 
declaring  if  there  be  any  impediment. 

No.  6.  In  1852  there  were  no  vessels  built  within  this  consular  district. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber  in  this  province. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  private  depositories  of  ship  timber  in  this  province. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  for  caulking  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States. 

No.  15.  The  rigging  used  in  the  internal  trade  is  hide  rope,  both  for  standing  and  running  ; 
but  in  the  coasting  business,  Eussia,  Manilla,  and  coir  cordage  are  used. 

No.  16.  The  sails  of  Rio  Grande  vessels  are  made  of  English  canvas. 

No.  IT.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  rig  of  Rio  Grande   vessels. 

No.  18.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  Rio  Grande  vessels  as  regards  rudders  or  modes  of  steering. 

No.  19.  The  anchors  and  cables  used  by  Rio  Grande  vessels  are  of  English  manufacture, 
received  direct  from  England. 

No.  20.  Rio  Grande  vessels  will  compare  with  American  vessels  of  same  class,  as  regards 
safety,  &c. 

No.  21.  Rio  Grande  vessels  of  domestic  build  are,  in  consequence  of  being  constructed  of  heavy 
wood,  inferior  to  American  vessels  as  regards  speed. 

No.  22.  As  a  general  thing,  Brazilian  built  vessels  load  very  deep,  are  not  so  buoyant  as 
American  vessels,  and  cannot  carry  so  much  weight. 

No.  23.  Brazilian  built  vessels,  with  ordinary  repairs,  will  remain  good  from  twenty  to 
forty  years. 
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No.  24.  The  few  shipwrights  at  this  place  are  natives  of  Portugal. 

No.  25.  Ship  carpenters  usually  obtain  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  dollar  per  day  for  white 
men,  and  from  50  to  80  cents  per  day  for  slave  labor. 

No.  2G.  There  are  no  public  or  private  ship  building  yards  within  this  consular  district. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  for  repairs  of  vessels  within  this  consular  district, 
and  the  only  mode  for  repairing  or  examining  a  vessel's  bottom  is  by  heaving  out  to  a  hulk 
used  for  that  purpose. 

No.  28.  There  being  no  public  or  private  docks,  foreign  vessels  requiring  repairs  have  the  same 
privilege  as  national. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways  in  this  province, 

No.  30.  There  being  no  ship  building,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  peculiarities  in  the  stocks 
on  which  vessels  are  built. 

No.  31.  The  tools  or  implements  used  in  repairing  vessels  at  this  place  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  United  States,  being  principally  of  English  manufacture. 

No.  32.  There  are  no  articles  of  ship  building  in  the  United  States  which  would  find  a  ready 
sale  in  this  market. 

No.  33.  Am  not  aware  of  any. 

No.  34.  There  being  no  regular  system  of  ship  building,  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the 
general  charge  per  ton  for  building. 

No.  35.  American  vessels  occasionally  can  be  sold  at  this  place  ;  those  best  adapted  are  of 
the  second  class,  from  two  to  three  hundred  tons  register,  of  light  draught  of  Water,  without 
between  deck  beams,  and  are  employed  principally  in  the  beef  business  to  the  northern  provinces. 

No.  36,  The  foregoing  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  captain  of  the  port's  office, 
collector  of  the  custom-house,  chamber  of  commerce,  and  shipmasters. 

No.  37.  There  are  no  books  or  pamphlets  published  in  Kio  Grande  on  the  aforesaid  subjects. 

No.  38.  Ship  building,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  none  at  this  place. 

No.  39.  There  being  no  ship  building,  of  course,  there  exists  no  favor  in  introducing  American 

improvements. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  this  place  the  number  of  Brazilian  seamen  at  the 
different  ports. 

No.  2.  Brazilian  merchant  vessels  trading  to  this  port  generally  have  eight  seamen  to  the  one 
hundred  tons,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  black  slaves. 

No.  3.  At  this  port  pilots  are  only  employed  for  vessels  coming  in  and  going  out  of  port. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  not  usually  employed  on  foreign  voyages. 

No.  5.  The  regulations  respecting  seamen  in  the  Brazilian  merchant  service  are  fixed  by  the 
captain  of  the  port  and  the  commercial  code. 

No.  6.  Sick  and  disabled  Brazilian  seamen  have  the  privilege  of  entering  and  remaining  in 
the  charity  hospital  so  long  as  they  continue  infirm,  without  any  charge,  this  being  the  only 
provision  made  for  them. 

No.  7.  Seamen  are  shipped  at  this  port  by  conforming  to  article  63  of  the  port  regulation, 

which  runs  thus  :  "No  captain  or  master  of  national  or  foreign  vessels  shall  admit  any  person 

in  his  crew  without  a  ticket  or  note  from  the  captain  of  the  port,  if  the  person  be  a  Brazilian, 

wherein  it  shall  be  shown  that  he  is  out  of  employ  either  in  the  service  of  the  State  or  of  any 

77  P 
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contract  with  other  vessels ;  and  if  a  foreigner,  without  presenting  a  document  from  his  respective 
consul  showing  that  he  is  disengaged,  and  from  the  captain  of  the  port,  by  which  it  is  seen  that 
he  is  not  engaged  in  any  Brazilian  vessel." 

No.  8.  Kio  Grande  sailors,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  seek  foreign  service  ;  although  not 
absolutely  prohibited  by  law  still  it  is  discouraged. 

No.  9.  Eio  Grande  seamen  are  not  usually  employed  in  foreign  vessels  trading  to  Brazilian  ports. 

No.  10.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  allowance  or  rations  for  Kio  Grande  sailors ;  the  greater 
part,  being  slaves,  are  fed  on  dried  beef  and  farinha  or  flour  of  the  country.  The  white  part  of  the 
crew  ship  by  the  run  and  find  their  provisions ;  spirits  are  sometimes  allowed,  but  it  is  not  obliga 
tory. 

No.  11.  Every  Brazilian  vessel  is  compelled  by  law  to  have  a  medicine  chest  on  board  ;  there 
is  no  provision  made  for  outfit  of  clothing.  Advance  wages  for  one-half  are  sometimes  given. 

No.  12.  Brazilian  seamen  can  only  be  shipped  on  foreign  vessels  by  the  captain  or  mate 
signing  a  bond  before  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  endorsed  by  the  consignee,  that  the  captain 
will  either  return  or  pay  the  expenses  of  said  seamen  to  some  port  in  the  empire. 

No.  13.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  punishment  prescribed  tby  law  in  the  Brazilian  mer 
chant  service. 

No.  14.  Kio  Grande  sailors  do  not  increase. 

No.  15.  From  information  obtained,  it  seems  that  the  greater  part  of  Brazilian  seamen  are 
natives  of  St.  Catherine's  Island.  There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  operation  in  the  Kio  Grande 
merchant  service,  neither  are  there  fisheries  or  other  service  of  that  nature  for  boys.  Pilots  are 
a  distinct  class  from  seamen. 

No.  16.  Wages  paid  in  the  Brazilian  naval  service  are  as  follows :  seamen  of  first  class,  $9 
per  month;  second,  $7  ;  third,  $5  ;  besides  this,  are  allowed  one  ration  per  day,  which  is  regu 
lated  from  $3  90  to  $6  per  month  for  each  man. 

No.  17.  Brazilian  seamen  are  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duties  on  land. 

No.  18.  Brazilian  seamen  are  subject  at  any  time  to  impressment  in  the  naval  service. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  Brazilian  merchant  service  on  the  same  terms  as  natives, 
by  producing  a  certificate  from  their  respective  consuls  showing  that  they  are  disengaged  ;  but 
this  seldom  occurs,  except  with  the  Portuguese. 

No.  20.  The  captains,  officers,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  crews  of  Brazilian  vessels  in  the 
merchant  service  are  mostly  natives  of  Portugal,  and  as  a  general  thing  are  well  skilled  in  sea 
manship  and  navigation. 

No.  21.  The  theory  or  system  of  navigation  as  pursued  by  the  Rio  Grande  merchant  sailors, 
as  regards  books,  charts,  and  instruments,  are  similar  to  those  used  by  United  States  vessels, 
being  obtained  from  the  United  States  and  England. 

No.  22.  The  foregoing  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  captain  of  the  port's  office. 

No.  23.  There  are  no  books  or  pamphlets  published  in  Kio  Grande  on  the  aforsaid  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  In  1852  thirty  Brazilian  vessels  cleared  from  this  for  foreign  ports,  viz  :  2  for  Europe 
and  28  for  the  river  Plata,  with  3,667  tons  ;  and  during  the  same  period,  in  the  coasting  trade, 
246  vessels,  with  51,799  tons. 

No.  2.  In  1852  there  were  15  Rio  Grande  vessels  entered  in  foreign  trade,  with  1,750  tons, 
viz :  2  from  Europe  and  13  from  the  river  Plata. 
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No.  3.  In  1852  there  were  10  Rio  Grande  vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports,  with  1,753  tons, 
viz:  2  for  Europe  and  8  for  the  river  Plata. 

No.  4.  In  1852,  23  American  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  with  5,225J-|-  tons. — 
(See  table  A.) 

No.  5.  In  1852  there  entered  in  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  and  San  Jose  do  Norte  165  vessels 
of  other  foreign  countries,  with  25,077  tons,  and  at  port  Alegre,  8  vessels,  with  850  tons. — (See 
table  B.) 

No.  6.  Impossible  to  obtain  the  exact  information. 

No.  7.  The  foreign  trade  of  Rio  Grande  vessels  is  very  limited  from  European  ports ;  salt 
and  wine  are  the  principal  imports,  and  in  return  hides.  To  the  river  Plata  foreign  merchan 
dise  are  the  principal  cargoes  entered  for  representation. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  from  this  port  is  jerked  or  dried  beef,  tallow,  and  grease;  in 
return,  sugar,  rum,  rice,  salt,  and  farinha. 

No.  9.  The  internal  trade  of  this  province  is  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  foreign  countries, 
and  in  return  produce  of  this  country,  viz :  cattle,  hides,  hair,  hams,  wool,  &c. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  participate  either  in  coasting,  or  the  internal,  trade. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  distinctions  made  as  to  foreign  countries,  or  as  to  foreign  or  domestic 
ports,  as  regards  entering  or  clearing  foreign  vessels  in  ballast.  Foreign  vessels  can  clear  from 
one  to  another  domestic  port,  with  the  whole  or  part  of  their  inward  cargoes,  by  having  cleared 
from  the  port  from  whence  they  came  to  any  one  port  and  a  market  in  the  empire  ;  it  is  also 
requisite  for  the  captain  or  master  to  declare,  on  his  arrival  at  the  first  port,  to  the  boarding 
officer,  his  desire  to  enter  the  vessel  in  "franquia;"  ten  days  are  allowed  to  discharge  part  of 
cargo,  paying  duties  only  on  that  landed,  which  can  be  prolonged  10  days  more  upon  appli 
cation  to  the  collector  of  customs  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  vessel  must  come  to  a  full 
entry,  or  clear  for  another  port. 

No.  12.  The  tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vessels  is  300  reis,  or  15  cents,  per  Brazilian  ton. 
No  light  money  is  exacted.  Each  foreign  vessel  has  to  pay  the  following  hospital  money,  viz  : 
ship  or  barque,  $3 ;  full  brigs,  $2  ;  hermaphrodite  brigs  and  schooners,  $1  28  ;  fore-and-aft 
schooners,  64  cents  ;  besides  this,  each  seaman  pays  32  cents. 

No.  13.  At  Rio  Grande  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  pilots,  the  principal  being  stationed 
at  the  bar  or  entrance  to  this  port,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  imperial  navy,  employing  46 
men,  who  are  ranked  and  paid  as  if  doing  service  in  the  navy  ;  the  duties  of  this  class  of  pilots 
are  to  conduct  vessels  in  and  out  over  the  bar,  by  signals  made  from  the  watch  tower  and  boats, 
to  the  anchorage  at  the  bar  harbor;  after  having  received  the  health  visit,  &c.,  it  again  becomes 
the  duty  of  these  pilots  to  conduct  the  vessel  either  to  the  anchorage  of  San  Jose  do  Norte  or  to 
this  port,  according  to  the  draught  of  water  ;  if  to  the  latter,  they  anchor  the  vessel  at  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  canal,  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  other  class  of  pilots  to  take  charge. 
There  is  no  responsibility  attached  to  either  class  for  negligence  or  bad  management ;  if 
damage  should  occur  through  their  fault,  their  only  punishment  is  imprisonment.  Both  the 
bar  and  canal  pilotage  is  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  of  the  port.  Vessels  arriving  at 
this  port  are  charged  280  reis,  or  14  cents,  per  Brazilian  ton,  for  the  bar,  and  $16,  each  vessel, 
for  canal  pilotage. 

No.  14.  Foreign  vessels  arriving  at  this  port  are  required  to  produce  bills  of  health,  certified 
by  the  Brazilian  consul  at  the  port  from  whence  she  sailed. 

No.  15.  At  Rio  Grande  there  is  a  charitable  hospital ;  it  owes  its  institution  to  the  church, 
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and  is  supported  by  charitable  donations.  American  seamen  are  admitted  upon  producing 
a  certificate  from  the  United  States  consulate,  where  they  receive  medicine,  medical  attendance, 
and  food,  without  any  other  charge  than  as  laid  down  in  No.  12,  Queries  No.  III. 

No.  16.  American  seamen  are  admitted  into  the  hospital,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
article. 

No.  IT.  Vessels  arriving  at  this  port  are  required  to  be  moored  fore-and-aft ;  and,  according 
to  the  port  regulations,  should  have  two  anchors  forward  and  the  same  number  astern.  There 
are  no  wharves  at  Kio  Grande,  consequently  no  fees  are  exacted. 

No.  18.  Passengers  arriving  at  Kio  Grande  must  be  provided  with  a  passport,  certified  by 
the  Brazilian  consul  at  the  port  from  whence  they  came.  The  baggage  must  be  conveyed  to 
the  custom-house,  accompanied  by  an  officer  or  guard,  and  there  inspected.  If  merchandise  is 
found  concealed,  of  course  it  is  confiscated,  and  a  fine  of  one  and  a  half  its  value  imposed  ;  if 
there  should  be  no  attempt  at  fraud,  .no  fee  whatever  is  exacted. 

No.  19.  The  usual  charge  on  merchandise  for  storage  at  Eio  Grande  is  1  per  cent.,  and  for 
drayage  there  is  no  regular  system  for  charges. 

No.  20.  The  engines  used  in  Kio  Grande  steamers  are  four  of  American  and  one  of  English 
manufacture,  of  low  pressure,  from  25  to  50  horse  power.  The  import  duty  being  30  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  cost  from  $4,000  to  $8,000. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  used  by  Kio  Grande  steamers  is  bituminous  coal,  obtained  from  England  at 
an  average  cost  of  $10  per  ton. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  within  this  consular  district  is  decreasing, 
caused,  no  doubt,  from  the  difficulties  having  been  settled  at  the  river  Plata,  where  a  more 
liberal  tariff  of  duties  exists,  both  for  imports  and  exports. 

No.  23.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Rio  Grande  has  greatly  decreased  ;  it  can 
be  attributed  to  the  same  reason  as  in  the  foregoing  article. 

No.  24.  The  only  legitimate  means  which  the  United  States  can  adopt  that  will  tend  to  pro 
mote  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two  countries,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  treaty  with  Brazil. 

No.  25.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  article  that  Brazilian  merchants  within  this  consular 
district  can  send  to  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

No.  26.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  article  which  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  can 
send  advantageously  to  this  port,  besides  the  customary  articles  of  import. 

No.  27.  American  vessels  are  allowed  to  engage  in  any  foreign  trade,  but  are  not  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  domestic  or  internal  traffic  ;  neither  do  I  think  it  probable  that  a  modifi 
cation  of  such  laws  could  be  effected  by  the  United  States. 

No.  28.  Rio  Grande  merchant  vessels  generally  have  two  boats,  viz  :  yawl  and  launch  ;  the 
former  are  inferior  to  American,  but  the  latter  are  decidedly  superior,  costing  from  $50  to  §80 
for  the  former,  and  from  $150  to  $200  for  the  latter.  American  built  boats  would  not  sell 
profitably  to  any  extent  at  this  place. 

No.  29.  At  Rio  Grande  there  is  a  monthly  mail  steamer  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  via  St. 
Catherine's  ;  but  none  to  foreign  ports,  either  by  steam  or  sailing  vessels. 

No.  30.  At  Rio  Grande  there  is  an  insurance  office,  recently  established,  which  insures  only 
on  total  loss. 

No.  31.  Brazilian  merchant  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  be  armed  in  time  of  peace,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  having  been  commissioned  in  time  of  war. 

No.  32.  The  foregoing  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  captain  of  the  port's  office, 
chamber  of^commerce3  custom-house,  and  ship  masters. 

No.  33.  Am  not  aware  of  any  books  or  pamphlets  published  on  the  foregoing  subjects. 
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A. — Commerce  of  the  United  States  ivith  Rio  Grande  and  San  Jose  do  Norte  in  1852. 


Where  from  or  belonging. 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of  inward 
cargoes. 

Crew  in. 

Value  of  outw'rd 
cargoes. 

Crew  out. 

1 
Americ'ns.  Foreign'  rs. 

l 

Americ'ns. 

Foreign'  rs 

Boston 

4 
2 
11 
6 

1,158§| 
5*3^ 
2,  308J  J 
1.215JS 

$98,387  08 
44,693  18 
98,422  15 
151,477  41 

30                  8 
17                  3 
80                10 
44                  9 

$79,136  69 
41,588  00 
272,808  93 
177,903  84 

20 
8 
67 

40 

7 
3 
16 
12 

Salem    .   

Total 

23 

5,  225|| 

392,979  82 

171                30 

571,437  46 

135 

38 

Of  the  Boston  vessels,  one  left  in  ballast,  and  one  remained,  taking  in  cargo.  Of  the  Baltimore  vessels,  one  remained, 
taking  in  cargo.  Of  the  New  York,  four  arrived  from  Lisbon  with  salt  and  wine,  and  one  from  Cape  Verde  islands  with 
salt.  Of  the  Salem  vessels,  one  arrived  from  Cape  Verde  islands  with  salt. 

B. — Commerce  of  other  foreign  nations  with  Rio  Grande  and  San  Jose  do  Norte  in  1852. 


Nationality. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 
crew. 

Invoice  value  of 
cargoes. 

No.  of 

vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 
crew. 

Invoice  value  of 
cargoes. 

British  .  - 

41 
25 
3 
8 
15 
3 
I 
20 
22 
15 
2 
10 

5,467 
3,689 
464 
1,768 
2,288 
335 
148 
3,631 
2,887 
2,476 
390 
1,634 

311 
226 
27 
153 
140 
18 
6 
135 
143 
105 
15 
103 

$707,775  00 
158,000  00 
107,810  00 
179,245  00 
14,620  00 
9,595  00 
Ballast 

50 
24 
3 
3 
11 
3 
1 
12 
17 
13 
2 
9 

7,042 
3,477 
464 
718 
1,684 
335 
148 
2,373 
2,799 
2,299 
390 
1,436 

392 
198 
26 
55 
105 
18 
6 
96 
121 
96 
18 
93 

$507,375  00 
89,930  00 
140,225  00 
43,745  00 
45,  190  00 
33,435  00 
19,000  00 
138,865  00 
18,800  00 
20,925  00 
11,970  00 
55,930  00 

French        -  - 

Spanish  

Portuguese  ..       .  . 

Italian  and  Sardinian  

Belgian  

Dutch  

Hanseatic 

245,000  00 
43,725  00 
92,735  00 
7,340  00 
15,435  00 

Danish  

Swedish  and  Norwegian  
Argentine  .  

Uruguay  

Total  

165 

25,077 

1,382 

1,581,280  00 

148 

23,165 

1,224 

1,125,390  00 

BAHIA. 

JOHN  S.  GILLMER,  Consul. 

MAY  30,  1854. 

In  answer  to  the  queries  contained  in  the  circular  instructions  of  the  department,  under  date 
October  8,  1853,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  <&c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rule  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
translation  of  a  document  issued  to  vessels  by  the  "  Consulado,"  (export  custom-house,)  and  is 
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the  only  rule  in  use:   "I  certify  that  the  American  barque  'Indus,'  owned   by  Kobert  R. 
Kirkland  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  has  the  following  dimensions: 

Length  of  hold 112     palms. 

f  1.  After  bulkhead 32.1  ] 

Medium  breadth :     |   2.  Amidships 35.5   {     32.7       " 

[  3.  Forward  bulkhead.  30.5  j 

T6o-  of  the  depth  taken  in  the  pump  well,  21.6  =  ...     12.96      " 
"  By  the  above  measurement  she  has  474  tons. 
"  CONSULADO  OF  BAiiiA,  January  19, 1854." 

[Signed  by  the  admeasurer.] 

Method  of  calculation. — Length,  112  palms  (of  8f  inches,  English,)  X  32.7,  medium  breadth, 
==  3,662.4  X  12.96,  TV  of  the  depth,  =  474. 64704  tons. 

Comparison  with  the  register  dimensions  of  the  above  barque  "  Indus,"  issued  at  Baltimore  : 
Length,  121  feet  7  inches  ;  breadth,  27  feet ;  depth,  13  feet  6  inches  ;  tons,  404  Jf. 

No.  2.  The  following  are  the  translations  of  the  official  documents,  called  register  and  pass 
port,  issued  to  Brazilian  vessels  as  proofs  of  ownership  and  nationality.  *  * 

No.  4.  No  foreigners  are  permitted  to  own  Brazilian  vessels,  either  foreign  or  home  built. 

The  following  is  translated  from  the  commercial  code  of  the  empire  of  Brazil  on  this  subject: 

*  #  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Brazilian  subjects  on  payment  of  a 
duty  to  the  "Consulado  "  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  said  vessels. — (Treasury  decree  No.  160, 
of  December  31,  1846.)  Vessels  built  in  the  empire  are  exempt  from  this  duty  ;  on  the  con 
trary,  an  important  allowance  is  granted  to  ships  built  in  the  country,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  translation  of  the  law — which  law,  notwithstanding  its  encouragement  to  builders, 
does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  favorable  results.  A  tax  of  5  per  cent,  is  exacted  on  the 
transfer  of  a  vessel  from  one  Brazilian  owner  to  another. 

No.  6.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  this  province  in  the  year  1852,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
practicable  to  ascertain  the  same,  will  be  found  in  table  A  nnexed.(a) 

No.  7.  This  province  abounds  in  timber  of  very  superior  quality  ;  it  is  obtained  from  the 
forests  situated  along  the  many  small  rivers  and  streams  emptying  into  or  near  the  vicinity  of 
the  immense  bay  of  Bahia.  Much  of  the  superior  timber  used  for  ship  building  having  been 
wantonly  wasted,  as  it  were,  and  a  scarcity  being  feared,  the  government,  as  a  preventive 
measure,  issued  a  regulation  for  its  preservation,  (a  translation  of  which  is  transmitted,) 
and  it  is  now  necessary  to  penetrate  further  into  the  interior,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  differ 
ent  rivers,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  Indians  and  floated  by  them  over  the  rapids,  when  the  streams 
are  swollen  by  rains,  down  to  the  villages  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  ;  it  is  thence 
shipped  on  board  of  craft  built  expressly  for  carrying  timber,  and  brought  to  the  city,  where 
it  is  sold  from  on  board  according  to  the  demand.  Frequently  months  are  consumed  at  anchor 
before  these  cargoes  are  disposed  of;  and  there  are  seldom  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  in  the 
harbor  retailing  timber  and  boards.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  furnish  anything  like  a  correct 
or  satisfactory  statement  of  the  prices  at  which  timber  and  boards  are  sold,  there  being  no  well 
regulated  board  measure.  It  is  mostly  agreed  for  by  sight,  according  to  size  and  quality, 
scarcity  or  abundance  ;  the  government  scale  of  prices,  however,  given  below,  will  present  some 
guide  to  the  value.  Boards  of  the  country  are  sold  by  the  dozen  ;  in  a  dozen  there  are  usually 
seven  or  eight  good  ones  and  four  or  five  indifferent,  the  latter  being  the  outer  cuttings  of  the 

(a)  Not  received. 
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log  from  which  they  have  heen  sawed.  Timber  is  never  imported  for  ship  building  purposes  ; 
the  growth  of  the  country  being  superior,  it  is,  of  course,  preferred.  Some  deals  are  imported 
from  Sweden,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  for  light,  trifling  work  in  the  interior  of  houses,  &c., 
owing  to  the  greater  facility  of  working  soft  wood.  It  is,  however,  a  trade  of  very  little 
importance  here,  and  usually  brought  in  Swedish  vessels  seeking  freight.  There  are  no 
descriptions  of  timber  or  boards  worth  importing  from  the  United  States.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  different  descriptions  of  timber  for  ship  building  protected  by  the  regulation, 
and  which  can  only  be  cut  by  special  permission  of  the  government :  sicupira,  macaranduba, 
paroba,  oiti,  pao  d'areo,  pinhao,  tapinhoam,  aderno,  angelim,  jetahi,  vinhatico,  sapucaia,  pao 
roxo,  jitahipeba,  putumuju,  pequi,  oiticica,  cedro  vermilho,  jatauba.  All  other  descriptions  are 
free  to  be  cut  at  pleasure. 

List  of  prices  for  timber  at  the  marine  arsenal,  Baliia. 


Names. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

hickness. 

Prices. 

Feet. 
11  a  18 

Inches. 
9  a  10 

Incites. 
9       12 

$3  a  $12  each. 

11  a  16 

8  a  10 

9       12 

11  a     18 

Floor  timbers              

10  a  19 

9  a  12 

9  a  11 

10  a     25 

12  a  21 

11  a  12 

10  a  12 

5  a       7 

For  bends  -  

15  a  18 

9  a  12 

7  a  10 

11  a     15 

Stern  timbers  

11  a  17 

8  a  11 

7  a  11 

11  a     18 

Transoms  .                 -  -              - 

11 

12  a  16 

8 

5  a       G 

4  a      5 

Curved  timbers.-   .  -    

13  a  20 

14       15 

6  a     8 

4  a     15 

Straight  timbers  

9  a  37 

9  a  14 

8  a  12 

5  a     15 

Beams  -  - 

35 

10  a  12 

10  a  12 

10  a     16 

PLANKS,    ETC. 

Of  putumuju 

In  palms. 
50 

5  a     8 

$18  each. 

Do 

40 

5  a     8 

14 

Of  vinhatico    .   . 

50 

5  a     8 

12 

Do                         ... 

40 

5  a     8 

11 

Of  cedar..  ... 

50 

5  a     8 

15 

Do  .     ... 

40 

5  a     8 

12 

Boards  putumuju 

50 

4 

11 

Do.  

50 

3  a     3J 

9 

Do.       

50 

2 

6 

Do.  

40 

3  a     4 

7 

Do  

40 

2 

5 

15oards,  vinhatico. 

50 

3 

9 

Do  

40 

3 

7 

Do.  

40 

2 

4 

Boards,  cedar  .   . 

50 

3 

9 

Do.  

40 

3 

7 

Do.  

50 

li 

4 

Do  

40 

11 

3 

Knees,  floor  timbers,  &c.,  72  cents  per  1,000  cubic  inches. 
Side  timbers  and  for  bends,  48  cents  per  1,000  cubic  inches. 
Straight  timber  and  for  keels,  42  cents  per  1,000  cubic  inches. 
These  prices  are  for  timber  of  first  quality,  without  defect. 
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These  prices  are  as  correct  as  I  could  obtain  them,  and  calculated  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per 
milrei,,  which  rate  I  shall  adopt  in  all  quotations  of  prices.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  above 
names  are  correctly  translated. 

No.  8.  The  spars  generally  in  use  on  board  of  Brazilian  vessels  are  of  imported  pine, 
principally  from  Europe  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  one  cargo  of  pine  spars  will  supply 
the  wants  of  the  shipping  of  this  province  for  a  length  of  time,  consequently  the  import  trade 
in  this  article  is  of  no  moment.  The  lower  masts,  however,  of  Bahia  vessels  are  generally 
made  of  a  tree  called  "oleo,"  of  excellent  quality,  combining  durability  with  lightness,  and 
taking  a  polish  like  mahogany.  A  mast  suitable  for  a  vessel  of  300  or  400  tons  may  be 
purchased  for  about  150  dollars,  which  is  less  than  one  of  pine  of  the  same  size  could  be 
imported  for,  taking  into  consideration  the  freight,  duty,  and  expenses  ;  but  they  are  not  always 
to  be  found  on  hand  in  the  city  when  wanted.  The  bay  craft  use  masts  of  "beriba/'  which 
springs  almost  like  whalebone,  and  is  so  strong  that  shrouds  for  support  are  unnecessary. 

No.  9.  The  fastenings  commonly  used  in  the  construction  of  vessels  in  this  province  are  of 
iron,  made  mostly  by  the  blacksmiths  of  the  country  ;  spikes  and  nails  are  imported  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain.  Iron  fastenings  for  vessels,  made  by  the  blacksmiths,  cost  about  11  cents 
per  pound. 

No.  10.  Imported  copper  sheathing  alone  is  used  ;  but  the  fastenings  being  of  iron,  it  is  found 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  corrosive  effects  produced  upon  iron  by  its  contact  with  copper,  to  use 
a  compound  called  "gala-gala,"  made  of  the  commonest  description  of  whale  oil  and  lime  of 
the  consistence  of  mortar,  which  is  first  laid  on  the  bottom  with  trowels,  and  while  yet  fresh 
the  copper  is  placed  upon  it  and  nailed  to  the  bottom  ;  this  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
preserving  the  bottoms  of  vessels. 

No.  11.  No  systematical  attention  is  given  to  the  preservation  of  ship  timber  or  its  seasoning. 
The  timber  is  either  ordered  from  the  country  or  purchased  in  the  city  for  use  by  the  carpenters, 
as  wanted,  and  after  being  fashioned  it  is  allowed  to  remain  to  dry  for  a  short  time,  and  this 
appears  to  be  all  the  seasoning  it  gets.  Imported  masts  of  pine  are  buried  in  the  sand  at  low 
water  to  preserve  them  from  insects  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  which,  otherwise,  would  soon 
destroy  them. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber  worthy  the  name.  At  the  "Arsenal 
da  Marinha"  (government  navy  yard)  very  little  ship  timber  is  to  be  seen. 

No.  13.  In  the  private  ship  yards,  or  rather  sheds,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
sundry  pieces  of  old  rejected  timber,  no  provision  being  made  for  any  sudden  demand  ;  in  fact, 
the  poverty  of  the  private  shipwright  establishments  is  afflicting,  the  owners  living  as  it  were 
from  "hand  to  mouth,"  without  means  to  stock  their  sheds  with  timber. 

No.  14.  The  material  chiefly  used  for  caulking  in  the  upper  works  of  the  better  class  of 
Brazilian  vessels  is  the  common  oakum ;  but  a  pliable  bark,  taken  mostly  from  the  "beriba" 
tree,  and  called  "estopa  da  terra,"  is  extensively  used,  and  is,  when  well  prepared,  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  common  oakum,  especially  under  water  where,  it  is  said  not  to  rot  near  so  fast 
as  the  common  oakum  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  caulking  vessels  with  large  open  seams, 
which  is  generally  the  case  in  Brazilian  built  vessels,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
seasoning  the  timber  of  which  they  are  constructed  gets  is  only  the  time  occupied  in  building  ; 
consequently  the  timber  is  apt  to  shrink  after  the  vessel  is  launched,  and  the  "estopa  da  terra" 
(oakum  of  the  country)  is  found  to  be  very  serviceable  in  such  cases.  The  "beriba,"  after  being 
stripped  of  its  bark,  dies. 
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No.  15.  The  standing  and  running  rigging  in  use  on  board  of  the  better  description  of 
Brazilian  vessels  is  principally  of  English  and  Eussian  manufacture  ;  some  Manila  is  also 
used.  A  good  deal  of  rope,  called  "cairoa,"  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  Manila,  and 
"  piassava,"  productions  of  the  country,  is  in  use  on  board  of  the  small  coasters  and  bay  craft  ; 
but  the  latter  is  so  very  clumsy,  and  takes  up  so  much  room,  that  it  never  can  come  into 
extensive  use  for  sea  going  vessels.  The  cairoa  has  been  sent  to  England,  where,  I  am  informed, 
it  was  considered  of  little  or  no  value,  owing  to  its  liability  to  rot  after  being  wet.  Both  the 
the  piassava  and  cairoa  are  taken  from  different  species  of  the  palm  tree.  The  unmanufactured 
piassava  is  extensively  shipped  to  England,  and  there  made  into  brooms,  &c ;  it  has  likewise 
been  shipped  to  the  United  States,  but  without  any  favorable  result.  There  is  also  a  description 
of  wild  hemp  produced,  but  not  in  large  quantities,  called  "ticurn  ;"  it  is  very  fine  and  strong, 
and  used  by  shoemakers,  and  fishermen  for  lines  ;  it  costs  about  34  cents  per  pound.  The 
manufactured  cairoa  cordage  costs  about  $16  per  128  pounds.  The  piassava  is  exceedingly 
cheap,  and  sold  according  to  thickness  and  length ;  for  instance,  a  hawser  of  8  inches  and  50 
fathoms  long  may  be  purchased  for  about  5  dollars. 

No.  16.  The  sail-cloth  almost  universally  in  use  is  imported,  being  either  heavy  or  light 
Kussian  or  English,  principally  the  latter.  Formerly,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  slave  trade, 
American  cotton  canvas  was  much  used  by  the  slavers,  but  latterly  the  demand  ceased  with  the 
trade,  and  none  is  now  imported.  An  excellent  narrow  cotton  canvas  is  manufactured  in  the 
country,  and  extensively  used  by  the  small  bay  craft,  canoes,  &c. 

No.  1*7.  There  are  no  marked  peculiarities  in  the  rig  of  Bahia  sea  going  vessels.  The 
"surnaccas,"  usually  employed  in  coasting,  are  polacca  rigged  forward,  with  a  large  fore-and- 
aft  mainsail  on  the  mainmast.  The  small  craft  carrying  on  the  traffic  of  the  bay  have  usually 
three  masts,  of  a  tree  called  "beriba,"  (the  same  from,  which  the  oakum  of  the  country  is  ob 
tained;)  the  fore  and  mainmasts  are  both  shipped  on  the  same  step,  the  first  perpendicular,  the 
latter  raking ;  the  mizenmast  rakes  equally  with  the  mainmast.  These  vessels  sail  remarkably 
fast. 

No.  18.  The  anchors,  cables,  tackle,  blocks,  &c.,  used  on  board  of  Brazilian  vessels,  are  the 
same  as  those  in  general  use  elsewhere,  and  consequently  present  no  advantages  over  those 
universally  known.  The  anchors  and  chain  cables  are  all  of  English  manufacture.  The 
blocks  are  mostly  made  in  the  country  on  the  common  model.  The  small  bay  craft  use  large 
grapnels  to  anchor  with,  made  here. 

No.  19.  There  are  no  peculiarities  worthy  the  slightest  notice,  either  as  to  the  shape  of  rudders, 
or  method  of  steering,  used  by  the  shipping  of  Bahia.  When  occasion  offers  they  sometimes 
copy  improvements  from  foreign  vessels. 

No.  20.  Bahia  built  vessels  are  generally  very  strong;  and  being  constructed  of  good  timber, 
they  are,  of  course,  safe  vessels. 

No.  21.  In  respect  to  speed,  the  Bahia  built  vessels  are  about  on  a  par  with  the  common 
class  of  merchantmen  of  other  countries.  Here  they  do  not  yet  even  begin  to  dream  about 
attempting  the  construction  of  such  splended  clipping  ships  as  those  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  they  have  no  trade  at  present  in  which  such  ships  could  be  employed,  as  the  foreign 
trade  of  Brazil  in  their  own  bottoms  is  mostly  confined  to  a  limited  one  with  Portugal  and  the 
river  Plate  for  jerked  beef. 

No.  22.  The  Bahia  vessels  are  built  on  old  fashioned  models,  and  carry  about  an  equal  cargo- 
with  similar  vessels  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
78  P 
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No.  23.  The  timber  of  which  the  Bahia  vessels  are  built  being,  as  already  stated,  of  excellent 
quality,  they  last  with  ordinary  repairs  many  years,  say,  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  natives  of  the  country.  The  work 
done  by  them  is  noted  for  strength  and  solidity,  but  they  are  far  behind  our  shipwrights  as  to 
amount  of  work  done  in  a  given  space  of  time,  dexterity,  and  finish. 

No.  25.  The  wages  paid  per  day  are  as  follows:  journeymen  shipwrights  $1  20;  caulkers 
77  cents. 

No.  20.  The  only  extensive  ship  building  yard  (as  regards  extent)  in  this  city  is  the  govern 
ment  marine  arsenal  or  navy  yard,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  sea  front  of  the  city;  it  has 
a  frontage  on  the  water  of  about  750  feet,  with  a  depth  of  450  feet;  it  is  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  having  blacksmiths'  and  blockmakers'  shops,  riggers'  and  sailmakers'  lofts,  with  a  school 
fo  •  draughting,  and  every  other  convenience  necessary  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  men- 
of-war,  but  all  on  a  very  limited  scale.  At  present  there  is  a  sloop-of-war  on  the  stocks.  On 
a  beach  adjoining  the  navy  yard  there  are  some  8  or  9  sheds,  each  probably  150  feet  long  by  about 
50  feet  wide,  belonging  to  different  master  ship  carpenters.  At  "Itapagipe,"  about  five  miles 
up  the  bay,  the  government  has  another  small  yard,  and  one  or  two  private  individuals  likewise, 
where  the  small  bay  steamers  are  usually  taken  to  be  repaired,  and  where  one  was  recently  built. 
This  place  presents  the  advantages  of  a  natural  dry  dock;  the  rise  of  the  spring  tides  is  about 
8^  feet.  It  is  land  locked  and  is  truly  a  beautiful  basin,  the  locality  altogether  being  exceed 
ingly  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  an  extensive  dry  dock,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
Vessels  are  not  only  occasionally  built  in  the  city,  but  also  at  various  places  along  the  coast  of 
this  province,  where  the  facilities  for  obtaining  timber  on  the  spot,  as  it  were,  are  greater  and 
cheaper  than  in  the  city.  At  "  Valen^a,"  40  miles  to  the  south,  several  vessels  have  been  built, 
and  there  aro  now  two  on  the  stocks  there;  the  hull  of  a  small  steamer  was  also  built  there. 
Vessels  are  also  built  at  "Subauma"  and  "Boipeba,"  small  towns  about  50  miles  from  the  city. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  in  the  province  for  the  repairs  of  vessels.  The 
old  method  of  heaving  down  by  hulks  is  persevered  in,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether,  in  the  present  backward  state  of  the  navigation  of  this  province,  any  improved  method 
could  be  made  to  pay. 

No.  28.  There  being  no  docks  a  reply  to  this  query  is  unnecessary. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  stocks  on  which  vessels  are  built,  nor  are  there  any 
in  the  mode  of  launching.  This  is  not  an  inventive  country. 

No.  31.  The  tools,  implements,  &c.,  used  in  building  and  repairing  vessels  are  of  the 
commonest  description,  imported  from,  and  manufactured  in  England  to  suit  the  market.  The 
poverty  of  the  shipwrights  is  such  that  they  cannot  spare  sufficient  capital  to  buy  those  of 
superior  quality  and  usefulness. 

No.  32.  There  are  no  materials  or  articles  of  any  nature  or  description,  of  which  I  am  aware, 
used  in  building  or  repairing  ships  in  the  United  States  which  would  be  worth  importing  into 
Bahia  ;  as  stated  in  the  preceding  answer,  the  shipwrights  are  so  poor,,  and  the  want  of  encour 
agement  so  great,  that  they  are  unable,  living  as  they  do  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  supply  or 
stock  their  sheds  with  any  of  the  expensive  materials  or  tools  used  in  the  United  States. 

No.  33.  There  are  no  materials  or  articles  used  here,  that  I  can  perceive,  which  could  be  sent 
with  advantage  to  the  United  States  ;  the  trade  i'rom  Bahia  to  the  United  States  has  been  so 
thoroughly  explored  by  our  citizens  that  no  new  channel  can  at  present  be  discovered. 
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No.  34.  The  building  of  vessels  is  never  contracted  for  by  the  ton.  Shipwrights  will  contract 
to  build  a  vessel  of  given  dimensions  for  a  lump  sum,  but  owing  to  their  poverty  the  merchants 
must  advance  the  necessary  funds  as  wanted.  The  following  method  is  the  most  common  one  : 
a  merchant  who  intends  to  build  a  vessel  contracts  for  the  necessary  timber,  say  at  Valenca  or 
eltewhere,  which  is  paid  for  as  received  in  the  city,  and  engages  a  master  shipwright  to  super 
intend  the  work,  to  whom  he  pays  about  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day  for  his  services,  together 
with  the  weekly  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses  ;  after  the  vessel  is 
finished  a  greater  or  lesser  sum  is  presented  to  the  master  builder  by  way  of  gratification,  say 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  This  is  rather  a  primitive  mode  of  conducting  an  operation  of  this 
nature  ;  nevertheless  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom  in  this  province.  I  am  informed  by  a 
competent  person  who  lately  built  a  very  fine  schooner  of  105  tons  in  this  city  that  she  cost 
him,  coppered  and  completely  equipped,  about  $9,000,  consequently  $90  per  ton  may  be  taken 
as  the  fair  average  cost  of  building  in  this  city,  which  agrees  with  information  obtained  from 
another  merchant,  who  also  built  a  fine  brig  of  280  tons  some  years  ago.  In  the  country  the 
cost  is  less,  but  the  workmanship  is  not  so  good  ;  about  nine  months  are  usually  consumed  in 
building  a  vessel. 

No.  35.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  slave  trade  a  considerable  demand  existed  for  the 
clipping  schooners  used  in  this  nefarious  traffic,  and  several  American  built  vessels  of  this 
description,  as  well  as  Sardinian  and  Portuguese,  were  sold  ;  but  since  this  trade  has  ceased  the 
demand  has  likewise  ceased,  and  there  is  now  no  vent  for  vessels  of  any  description.  There 
are,  however,  many  foreign  built  vessels  owned  here,  mostly  condemned  ones,  bought  at  public 
sale  and  afterwards  well  repaired. 

No.  30.  My  authorities  for  the  answers  given  will  be  found  in  the  tenor  of  several  of  them, 
and  for  the  remainder  I  must  quote  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  acquired  during 
a  residence  of  many  years.  The  translations  have  been  made  by  myself. 

No.  37.  There  are  no  books  or  pamphlets  recently  published  on  the  aforesaid  subjects  in 
Bahia,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  having  been  previously  published. 

No.  38.  Ship  building  is  said  to  have  been  much  more  active  during  the  Portuguese  dominion, 
most  of  their  old  India  ships  and  large  Brazil  traders  having  been  built  here,  as  well  as  men- 
of-war.  This  province,  undoubtedly,  possesses  immense  resources  in  the  way  of  material  for 
ship  building,  which  is  in  a  very  languishing  state,  as  may  be  inferred  from  previous  remarks. 
Since  the  independence  of  the  country  it  appears  to  have  continued  in  about  the  same  state  as 
it  is  at  present,  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing  materially,  and  limited  entirely  to  the  yearly 
local  wants  of  the  province. 

No.  39.  Not  the  slightest  interest  appears  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  American 
improvements  in  ship  building  into  this  province.  The  people  seem  contented  and  satisfied 
with  what  they  already  possess,  and  I  see  no  means  of  promoting  any  available  interest.on  the 
subject. 

No.  40.  I  have  no  further  information  to  give  as  regards  Brazil  generally. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  this  query  will  be  found  in  table  B,(a) 
annexed,  obtained  through  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  they  are,  I  presume,  as 
nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them. 

(a)  Not  received . 
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No.  2.  On  board  of  Brazilian  coasting  vessels  the  crews  are  comparatively  larger  than  in 
those  bound  on  foreign  voyages,  and  it  is  usual  for  a  coaster  of  120  tons  to  carry  a  crew  of  11 
to  13  persons,  while  a  brig  of  200  tons,  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage,  will  have  only  the  same 
number.  There  is  no  established  rule  as  to  complement  per  ton  or  otherwise,  this  being 
usually  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  master  and  owner,  subject,  notwithstanding,  to  the  inspec 
tion  of  the  captain  of  the  port ;  the  first  matriculation  as  to  number  of  crew  serving  as  a  guide 
for  future  voyages,  the  captain  of  the  port  will  not  matriculate  an  increased  crew,  but  will 
consent  to  a  diminution  if  required.  For  foreign  voyages  the  master  or  mate  must  present  a 
certificate  of  capacity,  passed  either  by  the  Naval  Academy  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  or  Lisbon  ;  and 
for  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  a  "general  letter,"  as  it  is  termed,  of  capacity  is  required,  and 
which  is  only  granted  to  those  who  have  already  been  there  as  mates.  The  duties  of  officers, 
both  in  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  are  so  similar  to  those  in  our  service  that  a  detailed  descrip 
tion  is  unnecessary. 

No.  3.  The  bay  of  this  city  being  a  noble  open  one  of  vast  capacity,  pilots  are  not  used  or 
required,  the  common  nautical  charts  being  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  any  vessel  to  enter  the 
harbor  without  danger.  For  long  voyages  pilots  are  not  employed  on  board  of  Brazilian  vessels. 
Pilots,  called  "praticos,"  are  sometimes  employed  in  coasting  vessels  trading  to  small  ports  in 
the  province  having  dangerous  harbors. 

No.  4.  The  vessels  of  Bahia,  when  sent  on  foreign  voyages,  (excepting  to  the  river  Plate,)  are 
generally  chartered,  which,  however,  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  only  when  the  supply 
of  foreign  shipping,  usually  abundant,  is  short;  supercargoes,  inconsequence,  are  not  employed. 

No.  5.  The  laws  and  regulations  respecting  Brazilian  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  are 
contained  in  the  commercial  code  of  the  empire  ;  those  parts  of  more  immediate  importance 
will  be  four!  in  the  following  translation.  *  * 

No.  6.  There  is  no  special  provision  made  for  disabled  or  infirm  seamen  in  this  province ; 
sick  seamen  are  sent  to  the  "  Misericordia"  hospital.  Every  Brazilian  or  other  vessel  clearing 
from  the  port  pays  to  the  hospital  a  contribution  of  640  reis  (about  38  cents)  for  each  person 
on  the  crew  list ;  a  right  of  admission  for  sick  seamen  is  consequently  obtained. 

No.  7.  A  Brazilian  vessel  in  want  of  sailors  hoists  a  red  flag  on  the  foremast,  indicative  of 
the  fact ;  those  in  want  of  employment  repair  on  board  and  make  their  agreement  with  the 
master,  which  is  afterwards  legally  executed  at  the  captain  of  the  port's  office. 

No.  8.  Bahia  sailors  do  not  generally  seek  foreign  service  ;  they,  however,  sometimes  ship  in 
foreign  vessels  when  hands  are  scarce  and  wages  high,  owing  to  vacancies  caused  by  death  from 
yellow  fever  on  board  said  vessels.  There  is  no  law  discouraging  the  employment  of  Brazilian 
sailors  in  foreign  service.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  official  despatch,  received  at 
this  consulate,  from  the  president  of  this  province  on  the  subject.  *  *  * 

No.  ^9.  Brazilian  sailors  are  not  employed  on  foreign  ships  trading  to  this  port. 

No.  10.  On  foreign  voyages  it  is  usual  to  engage  sailors  by  the  month,  but  on  coasting 
voyages  engagements  are  made  for  a  specified  sum  for  the  run  out  and  home,  the  sailors  in 
both  cases  being  allowed  an  extra  sum  of  money  for  the  rations,  with  which  they  provide  themselves, 
the  vessel  only  furnishing  "  mandioca/'  flour,  vinegar,  oil,  wood,  water,  salt,  and  a  cook.  The 
offences  for  which  wages  are  forfeited  will  be  found  in  No.  5,  and  are  paid  according  to 
agreement,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  translation  of  shipping  articles.  *  * 

No.  11.  There  is  no  special  provision  made  by  law  for  medicine  or  outfit  of  clothing ;  the 
Brazilian  sailor  is  seldom  a  drunkard,  he  is  frugal  in  his  habits,  and  careful  of  the  clothing 
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with  which  he  furnishes  himself.  In  the  absence  of  special  legislation,  he  is  dependent  upon 
the  humanity  of  the  owner  and  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  ships.  Advances  of  wages 
are  not  usually  made  to  sailors,  only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  Money  to  buy  rations  for 
the  voyage,  however,  is  always  given  to  them  before  leaving  port.  The  following  translation 
is  from  the  commercial  code,  in  regard  to  sickness,  &c.,  on  board  : 

No.  12.  There  is  no  special  provision  made  by  law  for  the  return  of  Brazilian  seamen  from 
foreign  voyages,  a  clause  being  usually  inserted  in  the  shipping  articles  (vide  No.  10)  prohibiting 
the  master  from  discharging  them  abroad  ;  in  fact,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil,  in  their  own 
vessels,  is  at  present  so  insignificant  that  legislative  action  on  this  subject  is  hardly  necessary. 
The  following  translation  from  the  commercial  code  shows  what  is  required  of  the  master  of  a 
Brazilian  vessel  in  regard  to  alterations  in  his  crew: 

No.  13.  There  is  no  organized  system  of  discipline  or  punishments  in  operation  in  the 
Brazilian  merchant  service.  The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  commercial  code  on  this 
subject:  *  *  *  *  *  -  *  *  * 

No.  14.  From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sensible 
increase  or  decrease  of  Brazilian  sailors,  excepting  on  extraordinary  occasions  ;  for  instance, 
whenever  the  yellow  fever  breaks  out,  a  sensible  want  of  sailors  is  perceptible,  owing  to  the 
requirements  of  foreign  shipping  to  fill  the  places  of  their  deceased  men  ;  but  the  Brazilian  sailor 
prefers  his  own  country  to  all  others,  and  is  sure  to  find  his  way  back  again. 

No.  15.  The  northern  provinces  of  Brazil,  especially  Para,  furnish  a  number  of  Indians  who 
are  said  to  make  tolerable  sailors  ;  the  fishermen  along  the  seacoast  also  furnish  their  quota; 
the  Brazilian  sailors,  almost  without  exception,  are  men  of  color  ;  Portugal,  however,  furnishes 
a  very  large  number,  who  soon  become  identified  with  the  country,  and  are  good  sailors.  The 
coasting  trade  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that  to  Rio  Grande  for  jerked  beef;  these  vessels 
are  usually  kept  in  excellent  order,  notwithstanding  their  crews  are  composed,  on  an  average,  of 
at  least  one-third  African  slaves.  There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  operation.  A  considerable 
fishery  of  "garopa"  is  carried  on  to  the  south  of  this,  at  Porto  Seguro  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
"Abrolhos,"  in  fishing  smacks,  called  "  garopeiras,"  of  30  or  40  tons  burden,  and  no  doubt 
many  of  the  men  and  boys  thus  employed  find  their  way  into  the  merchant  service.  There  are 
no  pilots  or  pilots'  apprentices,  as  already  stated  ;  the  bay  being  almost  free  from  shoals,  none 
are  required. 

No.  16.  The  wages  paid  in  the  naval  service  are  :  for  an  able  seaman,  $8  40  per  month  ; 
for  an  ordinary  seaman,  $6.  The  bounty  on  entering  is  $14  40;  but  in  case  of  need,  this  is 
considerably  increased. 

No.  IT.  Sailors  are  exempt  from  the  civil  and  military  duties  exacted  from  persons  on  land, 
but  they  are  obliged  to  enrol  themselves  at  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  together  with 
boatmen,  fishermen,  &c.,  who  are  likewise  exempt  from  military  service  ;  but  in  case  of  need, 
they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  authority  of  the  port  captain. 

No.  18.  Sailors  in  the  merchant  service  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  impressment  for  the  naval 
service  ;  but  the  government  appear  to  use  their  power  with  considerable  discretion,  and  it  is 
only  resorted  to  when  other  means  fail  to  man  the  navy. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  Brazilian  service  on  precisely  the  same  terms,  when  they 
are  wanted,  as  native  sailors  ;  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  latter,  the  master  of  a  vessel  in 
want  is  first  obliged  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  not  finding  native  sailors,  he  then 
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obtains  leave  from  the  captain  of  the  port  to  ship  foreigners.  The  following  order  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  government  to  the  captain  of  the  port  in  regard  to  this  subject :  *  *  * 

No.  20.  The  Brazilian  sailors  are  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  and,  when  necessity  requires, 
may  be  considered  active  ;  they  have  not  the  reputation  of  being  very  skilful.  The  officers 
employed  in  long  voyages,  "  longo  curso,"  in  the  merchant  service,  are,  no  doubt,  well  skilled 
in  the  theory  of  navigation,  and  are  generally  well  educated  men  ;  they  undergo  an  examina 
tion,  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  capacity,  before  obtaining  the  command  of  a  vessel  bound  on  a 
foreign  voyage  ;  for  coasting,  this  certificate  is  not  required.  The  following  is  the  translation 
of  a  certificate  of  capacity  for  a  mate's  berth:  *  *  * 

No.  21.  The  theory  or  system  of  navigation  pursued  by  the  Brazilian  merchant  officers  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  United  States  and  England.  The  nautical  books,  &c.,  used  are  English  or 
American  ;  the  instruments  are  imported  from  England,  and  there  are  no  improvements  to  be 
rioted,  or  suggestions  to  be  made,  worthy  the  slightest  notice. 

No.  22.  My  reply  to  this  is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  No.  36,  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  23.  Keplied  to  by  No.  37,  Queries  No.  I. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  answers  to  this  query,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  them,  will  be  found  in 
tables  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  There  is  no  other  port  of  any  importance,  excepting  for  small 
craft,  within  the  limits  of  this  consulate. 

No.  2.  The  table  No.  6  shows  the  number  of  Brazilian  vessels  in  foreign  trade  entered  in  1852. 
I  have  no  means  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  they  all  belonged  to  Bahia,  but  it  may  be  presumed 
they  did,  as  very  few  vessels  belonging  to  other  provinces  come  to  this  port. 

No.  3.  The  number  cleared  will  be  found  in  table  No.  7. 

No.  4.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  tables  Nos. 
1,  6  and  7. 

No.  5.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  other  vessels  will  be  found  in  the  same  tables. 

No.  G.  I  am  unable  to  reply  to  this  query,  having  been  promised  the  desired  information 
week  after  week  without  obtaining  it ;  it  is,  however,  proper  to  say  that  the  promises  were 
made  by  inferior  officers  ;  from  the  superior  officers  of  the  different  public  offices  I  have  received 
the  kindest  assistance. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Bahia  vessels,  which  is  exceedingly  diminutive,  is  to  the 
river  of  Plate  and  Portugal,  as  will  be  seen  in  table.  The  outward  and  homeward  voyages,  to 
and  from  the  river  of  Plate,  are  performed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  vessels  loading  at  this 
port  with  rum,  sugar,  rapaduras,  (a  species  of  raw  sugar  in  cakes,)  firewood,  &c.,  and 
returning  with  jerked  beef,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  voyage  ;  this  is  retailed  from  on 
board,  the  vessels  becoming,  in  fact,  floating  warehouses,  until  their  cargoes  are  sold,  which 
generally  occupies  about  ninety  days,  and  frequently  a  much  longer  period  is  taken,  according 
to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  article  ;  the  vessels  in  this  trade  are  mostly  on  owners' 
account  ;  occasionally,  however,  foreign  vessels  are  chartered  for  these  voyages,  but  the  freight 
being  usually  low,  and  the  delay  great  in  port,  this  trade  is  hardly  considered  an  object  to 
foreign  ships.  The  rate  of  freight  usually  paid  hence  to  the  river  of  Plate  is,  for  a  pipe  of  140 
gallons  of  rum,  $5  to  $7  ;  barrels  of  sugar,  $1  to  $1  50  ;  jerked  beef,  from  the  river  to  this 
port,  4  to  5  rials  in  silver  per  quintal  of  100  Ibs.;  and  15  days  for  each  one  thousand  quintals 
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are  usually  allowed  for  discharging.  The  trade  with  Portugal  is  principally  carried  on  in 
Portuguese  bottoms  ;  in  Brazilian  it  is  very  limited.  These  voyages  are  made  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  wine,  olive  oil,  onions,  garlic,  salt,  &c.;  the 
exports  emhrace  most  of  the  productions  of  Brazil.  The  vessels  in  this  trade  are  generally 
freighting  ships,  and  are  never  loaded  altogether  on  owners'  account;  usual  rates  of  freight  are, 
on  a  pipe  of  wine  from  Portugal,  $5  to  $6 ;  on  sugar  hence,  20  to  25  cents  per  arrobe  of  32 
Ibs.  The  Brazilian  vessels  occasionally  sent  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  generally  chartered 
by  foreign  houses,  which  seldom  occurs,  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  scarcity  of  foreign  shipping. 
Freights  to  Europe  rule  from  60  shillings  to  £5  sterling  per  ton. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  of  Bahia  is  with  Eio  Grande,  for  jerked  beef.  The  vessels 
employed,  like  those  to  the  river  of  Plate,  are  generally  loaded  on  owners'  account,  either  taking 
in  salt  (imported  in  foreign  bottoms)  or  ballast,  and  returning  with  jerked  beef — an  article  of 
very  large  consumption,  for  the  supply,  principally,  of  the  slave  population,  and  which,  if  cut 
off  by  war  or  blockade,  would  cause  the  greatest  distress  for  food  in  the  province.  Bahia  vessels 
are  also  employed  to  some  extent  in  freighting  between  this  port  and  Pernambuco,  or  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  principally  foreign ;  usual  rate  of  freight  per  barrel, 
72  cents.  During  the  crop  season,  a  number  of  vessels,  of  light  draught  of  water,  are  employed 
in  transporting  to  this  port  the  sugar  crop  of  "Sergipp3,"  the  next  province  north  of  this,  the 
principal  port  there,  called  "  Cotinguiba,"  not  admitting  the  entrance  of  larger  class  of  vessels; 
the  freight  thence  on  sugar  in  cases  rules  usually  about  12  cents  per  32  Ibs.  There  are  also 
coasters  of  light  draught  employed  in  trading  hence  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  river  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Maccio,  in  the  province  of  Alagoas. 

No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  consists  in  supplying  the  different  towns  and  villages,  situ 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  arras  of  the  sea,  with  foreign  imports,  and  in  the  convey 
ance  from  them  of  the  various  productions  of  their  vicinities  or  the  interior  ;  some  of  these 
towns,  enjoying  easy  water  communication  with  the  city,  are  of  considerable  importance.  For 
instance:  "Cachoeira,"  42  miles  up  the  bay,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river.  "  Para- 
guassu"  is  a  city  of  some  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  great  depot  for  supplying  the 
diamond  district  and  the  interior  generally  in  that  direction  by  means  of  pack  mules  and 
horses  ;  "Nazareth,"  to  the  south,  with  14,000  or  15,000  inhabitants,  supplies  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  "  Valenga,"  with  nine  or  ten  thousand  inhabit 
ants,  and  a  large  cotton  factory  in  operation.  The  sugar  plantations,  studded  in  every  direc 
tion  around  this  extensive  hay,  afford  employment  to  a  large  number  of  small  craft ;  and  the 
fishery  at  the  "  Abrolho"  shoals,  in  latitude  18  degrees  south,  likewise  occupies  a  goodly 
number  of  craft  to  supply  this  market  with  salted  "garopa." 

No.  10.  No  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  either  in  the  coasting  or  internal  trade 
of  Brazil. 

No.  11.  All  foreign  vessels,  without  distinction,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  all  the 
ports  of  Brazil. 

No.  12. (a)  The  tonnage  duty  exacted  on  vessels  is  as  follows  :  a  vessel  with  cargo,  entering 
to  try  the  market,  pays  thirty  reis  per  ton  (about  l^g-  cents)  per  day  ;  a  vessel  entering  with 
cargo,  discharging  and  loading,  pays  three  hundred  reis  per  ton,  (about  18  cents,)  without 
reference  to  delay  in  port ;  a  vessel  entering  in  ballast,  and  leaving  with  the  same,  pays  nothing ; 
a  vessel  in  distress  pays  nothing  ;  Brazilian  vessels  to  or  from  foreign  ports  are  placed  on  the 

(a)  See  note,  p.  181. 
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same  footing  as  foreign  ships  ;  Brazilian  coasting  vessels  are  exempted  from  anchorage  dues  ; 
no  light  dues  are  exacted  ;  hospital  money  is  paid  both  by  Brazilian  and  foreign  vessels — the 
charge  is  640  reis,  or  about  38  cents,  for  each  individual  on  the  crew  list ;  the  fee  charged  for 
a  bill  of  health  is  3,200  reis,  about  $1  92  ;  the  fee  charged  on  the  clearance  of  a  vessel,  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  government,  is  15,000  reis,  about  $9  ;  no  fees  are  exacted,  either 
by  the  custom-house  or  "consulado,"  (export  custom-house,)  on  clearing  vessels,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  a  small  stamp  tax  ;  there  are  no  other  duties  or  taxes  exacted  at  the  government  offices 
on  foreign  shipping. 

No.  13.  Pilots  not  being  used,  no  pilotage  is  charged  on  vessels,  and  there  are  no  regulations 
in  force  on  the  subject. 

No.  14.  The  department  will  receive  herewith  a  printed  copy  in  English,  French,  and  Portu 
guese,  of  the  quarantine  regulations.  No  fees  or  charges  for  this  service  are  exacted.  Article 
28th  of  said  regulations  says  :  "All  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  except  those  that  may 
enter  through  stress  of  weather,  must  present  a  bill  of  health."  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
note  that  the  bill  of  health  should  be  coimtersigned  by  the  Brazilian  consul,  if  there  is  one  at 
the  port  of  sailing. 

No.  15.  iSeamen  of  every  nation,  without  distinction,  are  admitted  into  the  "  Misericordia" 
hospital,  (a  large  and  well  regulated  establishment  of  great  antiquity,)  either  with  an  order 
from  the  respective  consul  or  consignee,  without  any  further  charge  than  that  stated  in  answer 
No.  12,  of  38  cents  for  each  man  on  the  crew  list,  (and  even  from  this  charge  vessels  in  distress 
or  in  ballast  are  exempt ;)  nor  is  any  charge  made  for  interment  in  case  of  death. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  law  of  the  15th  November,  1831,  authorizing  the  receipt 
of  the  above  tax  by  the  hospital:  "Article  51,  paragraph  8,  the  contribution  paid  by  national 
vessels  to  the  hospital  is  extended  to  foreign  ships."  This  law,  however,  has  now  been  ampli 
fied  by  a  new  law,  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  June  next,  and  which  is  as  follows : 
Law,  No.  719,  of  the  28th  September,  1853,  chapter  3d,  article  15. — "The  charitable  contribu 
tion,  treated  of  in  article  104  of  the  regulation  of  the  22d  June,  1836,  (which  is  one  milrei 
on  each  pipe,  and  five  reis  on  each  dozen  of  bottles  of  liquids,)  will  be  exacted  in  the  different 
maritime  ports  of  the  empire  in  favor  of  the  hospitals  of  charity."  There  is  also  a  foundling 
hospital  attached  to  the  "Misericordia,"  and  I  give  the  translation  of  two  tables  recently 
published,  showing  the  number  of  patients  received  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  results,  and 
the  movement  of  the  foundling  part  of  the  establishment  during  the  same  period: 

Table  of  the  number  of  sick  received  at  the  Misericordia  hospital  during  the  last  ten  years. 


Years. 

Existing. 

Entered. 

Died,  (a) 

Cured. 

Remaining. 

1842  to  1847  

217 

7  183 

1  718 

54.QQ 

1  QA 

1847  to  1852  

184 

fi   4-87 

1    R*k9 

A      Cf)7 

91  9 

(a)  In  the  number  of  deaths  are  included  those  who  were  received  without  a  chance  of  recovery,  and  who  rarely  lived 
over  24  hours. 

Revenue  of  the  Misericordia  hospital  during  the  last  ten  years :  1842  to  1847,  $274,700  50  ;  1847  to  1852,  $302,891  70. 
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Table  of  the  number  of  foundlings  received  l>y  the  ( ' Misericordia' '  hospital  during  the  last  ten  years. 
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Sent  toil 

1  1 

00 

1 

Kemaini 

1842  to  1847 

147 

338 

228 

23 

136 

35 

83 

1847  to  1852 

83 

321 

184 

13 

96 

17 

94 

In  regard  to  those  noted  "destination  unknown,"  it  is  necessary  to  declare  that  this  is  owing  to  the  want  of  care  in 
noting  the  destination  on  the  foundlings'  books  previous  to  the  year  1843. 

Montserrate  yellow  fever  hospital. — Owing  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Novem 
ber,  1849,  and  its  recurrence  during  some  months  of  every  subsequent  year,  the  government  estab 
lished  a  yellow  fever  hospital  at  Montserrate,  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  a  place  of  easy  access 
by  water  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  This  establishment  is  exceedingly  well  conducted, 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  medical  men  in  charge.  The  following  official  documents  (trans 
lated)  relative  to  the  founding  of  this  hospital,  &c.,  were  received  at  this  consulate: 

In  consequence  of  the  exceedingly  liberal  offer  contained  in  article  21st  of  the  above  regulation, 
foreign  consuls  very  generally  accepted  the  condition  therein  specified,  that  is,  the  vessels  of  their 
respective  nations  to  pay  640  reis,  or  about  38  cents,  for  each  man  on  the  crew  list — a  trifling 
contribution  compared  to  the  expense  likely  to  be  incurred  by  non-acceptance,  as  seen  in  article 
20th,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  expense  of  interment.  I,  therefore,  after  consulting  with  the 
masters  of  the  American  vessels  then  in  port,  concluded  to  accept  the  condition  for  our  vessels, 
addressing  the  following  letter  to  the  president :  *  *  *  * 

No.  16.  I  do  not  consider  any  further  arrangements  necessary,  for  the  admission  of  American 
seamen  into  the  hospitals,  beyond  those  already  in  operation. 

No.  17.  The  department  will  receive  herewith  a  printed  copy  (in  English)  of  the  port  regula 
tions.  There  are  no  wharves  or  piers  ;  vessels  remain  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  are  discharged 
and  loaded  with  lighters  ;  consequently,  no  wharfage  is  paid,  and  only  a  small  sum  is  exacted 
for  craneage  at  the  warehouses,  where  their  cargoes  are  discharged. 

No.  18.  No  special  regulation  exists  as  to  the  landing  of  passengers.  Baggage  by  steam 
packets,  after  a  slight  examination  on  board,  is  allowed  to  be  taken  from  alongside  ;  coming  in 
other  merchant  vessels,  it  is  usually  landed,  permission  being  granted,  accompanied  by  a  custom 
house  officer,  at  the  custom-house,  where,  after  a  slight  inspection,  it  is  allowed  to  pass,  and  for 
which  no  fees  are  exacted.  Passengers  are  obliged  to  present  to  the  police  office  passports 
from  the  Brazilian  consul,  if  coming  from  a  foreign  port,  and  from  the  local  authorities  if  from 
a  port  in  the  empire. 

No.  19.  Merchandise  is  discharged  at  a  species  of  bonded  warehouses  called  "  Trapixes,"  and 
hoisted  directly  out  of  the  lighters  into  them,  whence  it  is  taken  as  wanted  by  purchasers. 
The  following  are  the  rates  of  storage  per  year,  exacted  on  the  principle  articles,  at  these 
extensive  establishments : 
79  P 
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Flour per  barrel....  12  cents. 

Whale  oil "  Canada...  3^" 

Cod  fish "  drum 6      " 

Pilot  bread "  barrel....  12       " 

Butter "  keg 6      " 

Tar,  rosin,  &c "  barrel....  30      " 

Beef  and  pork "  barrel 24      " 


t< 


Cordage per  quintal...  19  cents. 

Demijohns  (full) "  each 7 

Earthenware "  crate 90 

Wine,  &c "   pipe 1  20 

Porter "   barrel 12 

Iron "  quintal 9| 

Cheese  (in  boxes) "   each 24 


Nearly  all  the  dry  goods  and  more  valuable  articles  are  landed  at  and  stored  in  the  custom 
house  warehouses.  The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  custom-house  regulations : 

No.  20.  As  yet,  no  engines  for  the  use  of  steam  vessels  have  been  imported  into  this  city, 
(on  importation  of  which  no  duties  are  charged,)  consequently,  I  cannot  give  any  information 
in  regard  to  cost.  There  are  three  small  steamers,  with  low  pressure  engines,  employed  in 
conveyance  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  several  towns  up  and  around  the  bay  ;  they  were 
originally  brought  out  from  England  complete,  but  the  hulls  of  two  of  them  having  been  found 
in  a  bad  state,  new  hulls  were  built  in  the  province  and  the  engines  of  the  old  boats  placed  in 
them. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  universally  used  in  Brazilian  steamers  is  coal  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
which  varies  in  price  according  to  the  state  of  the  market  ;  it  is  now  selling  by  the  cargo  at 
about  eleven  dollars  per  ton. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  province  is,  no  doubt,  increasing  from 
natural  causes,  although  not  in  the  ratio  the  commerce  of  such  a  fine  country  should  be  expected 
to  increase  ;  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  its  backward  state  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  want  of  immigration,  which  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice.  The  increase 
is  demonstrated  by  the  official  statement  of  the  collector  of  the  custom-house,  herewith,  No.  5, 
figures,  no  doubt,  being  the  safest  criterion  whereby  to  judge.  The  official  value  of  exports, 
given  in  table  No.  8,  in  1851  to  1852,  amounted  to  S,660,97T||312  reis,  the  value  of  diamonds 
being  934,800||000  reis  ;  and  the  official  value  of  the  exports  in  1852  to  1853  amounted  to 
10,656,74511076  reis,  the  value  of  diamonds  being  1,221,'750]JOOO  reis,  showing  the  large  increase 
in  the  value  of  exports  in  one  year  of  1,995,I74T||764  reis  ;  this  year,  however,  proved  a  most 
favorable  one,  in  every  respect,  for  the  planters,  but  which  cannot  always  be  expected,  as  during 
unfavorable  seasons  a  corresponding  diminution  must,  of  course,  take  place :  instance  the  present, 
wherein  the  province  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  past  year's  drought,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  crop  of  sugar  will  not  reach  one-half  the  usual  yield  ;  but,  as  a  compensation,  from 
the  abundant  rains  which  have  fallen,  the  coming  crop  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever 
raised  in  the  province.  The  establishment  of  the  line  of  coasting  steamers,  for  the  transport  of 
merchandise  (see  answer  No.  29,  Queries  No.  II)  from  Maceio  to  Caravellas,  centering  in  this 
city  and  embracing  the  river  San  Francisco,  will,  no  doubt,  materially  augment  the  trade  of 
the  province,  and,  with  the  completion  of  a  contemplated  railroad  to  '''Joazeiro,"  distant  eighty 
leagues  from  this  city,  situated  on  that  river  above  the  falls  of  "  Paulo  Affonso,"  an  immense 
additional  impulse  will  be  given.  These  falls  are  said  to  be  a  second  Niagara.  From  the 
want  of  roads  in  the  interior,  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  bring  its  valuable  productions  to 
market,  the  existing  ones  being  nothing  but  miserable  mule  paths,  utterly  impassable,  from 
swollen  streams  and  the  want  of  bridges,  during  the  rainy  season.  In  this  year's  message  of 
the  president  of  the  province  to  the  provincial  legislature  he  says,  in  regard  to  the  contemplated 
railroad  to  Joazeiro  :********* 
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No.  23.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  does  not  appear  to  keep  pace  with 
their  extensive  and  steady  advance  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Here  they  seem  to  act  very 
capriciously,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement,  embracing  only  the  last  four  years, 
taken  from  the  consular  returns  to  the  department,  previous  to  which  I  find  no  record  of 
returns : 

Movement  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Baliia. 


Years. 

No.  of  vessel? 
arrived. 

Tonnage. 

Invoice  value  of 
merchandise 
landed. 

Invoice  value   of 
Bahia   produce 
shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

1850         

45 

9,033 

$189,486 

$71,900 

1851             

29 

9,528 

172,  488 

161,616 

1852                      

25(a) 

5,959 

128,446 

93,616 

1853                         

31 

7,722 

167,541 

245,159 

(a)  Three  arrival  s  of  a  vessel-of-war  are  included  in  this  number. 

I  cannot  venture  to  assign  any  well  founded  reasons  for  the  increase  or  diminution,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  our  trade.  No  doubt  the  vast  field  for  enterprise  opened  in  California  has  had 
a  direct  influence  in  diminishing  speculation  to  this  quarter. 

No.  24.  Our  legation  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  will  be  able  to  answer  the  principal  feature  of  this 
query,  as  well  as  many  of  the  others,  far  more  satisfactorily  than  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  ;  but, 
in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two  countries,  I  may  state 
that  the  great  staple  of  this  province  is  sugar,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  table  No.  8 ;  and  if 
the  heavy  duty  at  present  charged  on  its  importation  into  the  United  States  could  be  reasonably 
reduced  or  taken  off  altogether,  as  in  the  case  of  coffee,  (the  great  staple  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,)  a 
considerable  impulse  would  probably  be  given  to  the  commerce  with  this  province  ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  government  of  Brazil  could  be  induced  to  favor  our  staples  suited  to  this 
market  by  a  similar  reduction  on  flour,  rosin,  lard,  blue  drills,  stripes,  twills,  spirits  of  turpen 
tine,  &c.,  a  very  material  step  towards  strengthening  and  extending  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  gained. 

No.  25.  The  trade  hence  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  other  countries,  has  been  so 
thoroughly  explored  by  mercantile  enterprise  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  materially  extended  for  the  present.  The  opening  of  railway  communication  to 
the  river  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  establishment  of  the  coasting  steamers,  may  produce  beneficial 
effects  as  regards  trade  with  the  United  States.  Brazilian  merchants  rarely  extend  their  specu 
lations  to  foreign  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  of  Plate  and  Portugal  to  a  small 
extent ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  is  monopolized  by  the 
foreign  merchants  residing  in  the  country. 

No.  26.  I  know  of  nothing  which  can  be  sent  with  advantage  to  this  province  by  the  merchants 
of  the  United  States  beyond  the  articles  generally  shipped,  and  which  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  usual  fluctuations  indissolubly  connected  with  all  mercantile  operations. 

No.  27.  The  only  carrying  trade  not  participated  in  by  American  or  other  foreign  vessels,  is 
the  coasting  and  internal  trade,  which,  in  my  opinion,  even  if  granted,  would  be  of  little  im 
portance.  The  Brazilian  coasters  sail  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  the  delays  in  port  while 
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waiting  for  freight  wouH  not  suit  our  ships ;  therefore,  the  diplomatic  labor  and  correspondence, 
necessary  to  induce  the  government  of  Brazil  to  modify  the  laws  in  this  respect,  would  hardly 
be  repaid  even  by  the  granting  of  the  boon. 

No.  28.  A  Brazilian  vessel  is  commonly  equipped  with  one  large  strong  launch,  used  for 
weighing  anchors  and  carrying  cargo,  when  required,  and  a  couple  of  small  boats  for  lighter 
service,  all  built  exceedingly  strong  of  the  superior  hard  wood  of  the  country ;  our  slighter 
built  boats  are  not  in  repute.  They  have  frequently  been  brought  out  for  sale,  but  the  low 
prices  tendered  offer  no  inducement  to  import  them;  in  consequence,  this  trade  is  not  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  our  boat  builders  in  the  United  States. 

No.  29.  The  following  are  the  lines  of  steamers,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  in  or  about  going 
into  operation: 

Domestic  steamers. 

1.  The  Brazilian  steam  company,  carrying  the  mails  coastwise.     This  company's  steamers  run 
at  stated  intervals  to  all  the  principal  ports  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  Eio  Grande  to  the 
Amazon ;  they  leave  Eio  de  Janeiro  twice  a  month  for  the  northern  ports,  and  for  the  southern 
ports  once  a  month,  receiving  from  the  government  for  carrying  the  mails  and  other  services 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  four  thousand  milreis  per  year. 

2.  A  provincial  steam  navigation  company,  now  forming;  the  steamers  are  intended  to  run 
along  this  coast,  from  Maceio,  in  latitude  9°  40'  south,  to  Caravellas,  in  latitude  17°  40'  south  ; 
two  are  in  process  of  construction  in  England,  of  300  tons  burden,  to  draw  only  8  feet  of  water, 
and  to  carry  about  140  tons  of  cargo  each.     An  exclusive  privilege  for  a  term  of  years  has  been 
granted  to  the  company  for  this  route. 

3.  The  in+ernal  steam  company,  "Bom  Fim,"  operating  at  present  with  three  small  steamers, 
running,  as  already  stated  in  answer  No.  20,  to  the  different  towns  situated  up  and  around  the 
bay.     These  steamers  depend  principally  upon  passengers,  and  are  charged  with  the  conveyance 
of  the  provincial  mails,  for  which  the  company  receive  a  yearly  bonus  of  thirty  thousand  milreis ; 
notwithstanding,  it  is  with  difficulty  supported,  the  great  bulk  of  passengers  preferring,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  to  go  by  the  sailing  barques  at  a  trifling  expense,  rather  than  pay  a  higher  rate 
by  the  steamers;  comfort  and  saving  of  time  appearing  to  be  •  f  very  little  importance  to  them. 
This  company  has  also  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  routes  on  which  their  steamers  run  for  a 
term  of  years. 

Foreign  steamers. 

1.  The  British  West  Indies  and  Brazil  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company.     The  steamers 
of  this  company  are  of  about  1,800  tons  burden,  and  are  exceedingly  regular  in  arriving  on 
the  appointed  days.     They  leave  Southampton  on  the  9th  of  every  month,  touching  at  Lisbon, 
Madeira,  Teneriffe,  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verds,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and  Eio  de  Janeiro ;  ex 
changing  mails  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  with  a  steamer  to  the  river  of  Plate.     The  homeward  route 
is  the  same,  reversed,  reaching  Southampton  on  the  16th  of  every  month.     Time  out  to  Eio  de 
Janeiro  29  days  5  hours ;  home  from  Eio  de  Janeiro  31  days  8  hours ;  course  of  post  66  days 
22  hours. 

2.  The  Liverpool,  South  American,  and  General  Steam  Navigation  Company.     This  line  is 
composed  of  fine  new  steamers  (screw)  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons  burden,  leaving  Liverpool 
on  the  24th  of  each  month,  touching  on  the  outward  passage  at  Lisbon,  Madeira,  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  and  Eio  de  Janeiro,  transferring  passengers  for  the  river  of  Plata  to  another  steamer ; 
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on  the  homeward  route,  besides  the  ports  above  mentioned,  they  touch  at  St.  Vincent,  arriving 
in  Liverpool  on  the  27th  of  each  month.  Time  out  to  Eio  de  Janeiro  26  days ;  time  home  from 
Eio  de  Janeiro  28  days. 

3.  The  French  " Compagnie  de  Navigation  Mixte  de  Marseille,"  from  that  port  to  Eio  de 
Janeiro,   touching  at  Barcelona,  Malaga,   Lisbon,   Teneriffe,  Pernambuco,   and  Bahia.     The 
pioneer  of  this  line,  "L'Avenir,"  of  about  1,200  tons  burden,  broke  her  screw  on  the  first  trip, 
and  arrived  at  this  port  under  canvas,  after  a  long  passage. 

4.  The  Portuguese  Steam  Navigation  Company,  "Luso  Brasileira."     This  company  is  or 
ganized,  and  will  probably  go  into  operation  very  shortly,  with  steamers  built  in  England,  of 
about  1,500  tons  burden ;  intended  route  from  Lisbon  to  Madeira,  St.  Vincent,  Pernambuco, 
Bahia  and  Eio  de  Janeiro,  returning  the  reverse. 

No.  30.  The  ordinary  mode  of  effecting  insurance  by  the  merchants  of  the  country  is  with 
the  offices  established  here ;  foreigners  usually  order  insurance  to  be  effected  in  Europe.  In  this 
city  there  are  two  marine  insurance  companies — one  called  "Bom  Conceito,"  and  the  other 
"  Lealdade;"  a  third  is  in  process  of  formation;  besides  these,  a  Lisbon  insurance  company  has 
an  agent  here,  who  takes  risks  for  and  on  account  of  said  company.  The  usual  rates  of  premium 
are  as  follows : 

To  Lisbon,  1J  per  cent;  to  London,  1^  per  cent;  to  Hamburg,  1^  per  cent;  to  New  York,  1^ 
per  cent;  to  Africa  and  back,  2|  per  cent;  to  Stockholm,  2  per  cent;  Buenos  Ayres,  2  per  cent; 
to  Trieste,  2  per  cent;  to  Eio  Grande,  1£  per  cent;  to  Eio  de  Janeiro,  1  per  cent;  to  Pernam 
buco,  1  per  cent;  to  Maranham,  1^  per  cent;  to  Para,  1^  per  cent. 

The  following  translation  of  the  imperial  decree,  with  the  by-laws  of  the  company  "Bom 
Conceito,"  and  a  policy  of  the  company  "Lealdade,"  will  give  all  the  information  required  on 
this  subject  :  *  *  *  *  *  ***** 

No.  31.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  imperial  "Alvara"  (letters  patent)  of  December 
30,  1822,  in  regard  to  privateers  :  ******* 

No.  32.  Eeplied  to  by  No.  36,  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  33.  Eeplied  to  by  No.  37,  Queries  No.  I. 

No.  34.  The  department  will  receive  herewith  a  small  package  containing  a  copy  of  the 
commercial  code  of  Brazil ;  the  speeches  of  the  president  of  this  province  on  opening  the 
provincial  legislative  assemblies  of  the  1st  March,  1853,  and  the  1st  March,  1854  ;  decree  of  the 
29th  January,  1833,  containing  the  regulations  of  inspection  of  health  in  the  ports  of  the  empire  ; 
general  port  and  anchorage  regulations  of  the  port  of  Bahia ;  and  a  report  of  the  superin 
tendent  of  the  Misericordia  hospital  in  1852.  The  department  will  also  receive  a  large  package 
with  specimens  of  the  "estopa  da  terra"  (oakum),  "ticum"  (flax)  cordage  made  from  "caroa" 
and  "piassava,"  with  a  sample  of  the  latter  in  its  unmanufactured  state.  Tables  annexed, 
Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  which  may  prove  useful. 
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No.  1. 

Table  of  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports  at  Bakia,  in  the  financial  year,  from  the  1st  July  to  the 
30<7i  June,  1853,  and  total  comparisons  with  the  years  1851  to  1852  and  1850  to  1851. 

[From  the  custom-house  of  Bahia.] 


Nationalities. 

External  commerce. 

Regular  entries,  vessels  which 
discharged    all    or   part  of 
their  cargoes. 

Vessels  in  ballast. 

Vessels    in    franquia,  to    try  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  cargo,  or 
to  freight. 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Total  ton 
nage. 

No.  of  sea 
men. 

No.  of 

vessels. 

Tons. 

Seamen. 

No. 

Tons. 

Seamen. 

With 

cargo. 

Ballast. 

Tons. 

Seamen. 

37 
12 
17 
11 
34 
3 
(a)  44 
14 
9 
1 
1 
4 
2 

176 
50 
27 
26 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
7 
5 
1 
1 
2 

10,  176 
4,120 
3,704 
2,536 
6,940 
413 
4,563 
3,039 
1,807 
165 
360 
607 
500 
60,361 
12,172 
5,329 
8,273 
698 
146 
326 
639 
878 
1,971 
953 
147 
151 
553 

412 
160 
175 
109 
450 
25 
468 
177 
110 
9 
11 
31 
22 
3,119 
765 
324 
233 
20 
11 
12 
26 
40 
77 
54 
11 
11 
25 

20 
5 
10 
6 
18 
2 
14 
4 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
91 
30 
20 
12 

5,286 
],655 
2,002 
1,039 
3,639 
299 
1,509 
770 
613 
165 
360 
607 
300 
34,905 
5,877 
4,031 
3,412 

188 
62 
98 
54 
218 
18 
211 
44 
40 
9 
11 
31 
12 
2,060 
440 
251 
44 

4 
4 
6 
3 
13 
1 
1 
6 
3 

1,197 
1,400 
1,462 
967 
2,368 
114 
412 
1,358 
527 

40 
54 
65 
35 
188 
7 
18 
70 
33 

12 
3 
1 
1 
2 

1 

3,693 
1,065 
240 
530 
933 

184 
44 
12 
20 
44 

1 
1 

25 
4 
3 

4 

2,643 
911 
667 

239 
63 
37 

Holland  

1 
54 
18 
6 
13 
2 

200 
14,076 
5,669 
1,135 
4,061 
698 

10 
597 
281 
63 
168 
20 

English  

26 
2 
1 
1 

5 

11,380 
626 
163 
800 

462 
44 
10 
21 

1 

146 

11 

1 

326 

12 

2 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 

639 
88 
1,132 
732 
147 
151 

26 
8 
46 
45 
11 
11 

1 
2 
1 

147 
528 
221 

9 

22 
9 

1 

643 
311 

23 
9 

1 

2 

553 

25 

Total  1852101853.... 
Total  1851  to  1852.... 
Total  1850  to  1851.... 

483 

131,527 

6,887 

255 

69,358 

3,938 

142 

37,419 

1,726 

83 

13 

24,750 

1,223 

451 

124,282 

6,717 

243 

67,709 

4,054 

93 

25,606 

1,070 

80 

35 

30,  967 

1,593 

472 

110,831 

6,346 

253 

60,174 

3,670 

123 

31,529 

1,497 

83 

13 

19,128 

1,179 

(a)  This  number  of  44  Brazilian  vessels  from  foreign  ports  ia  incorrect;  Brazilian  coasters,  merely  touching  in  and  proceeding  forthwith  to  another 
port  in  the  empire,  have  been  included  through  mistake. 
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No.  5. 

Total  number  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports  arrived  at  Bahia  in  the  following  financial  years,  iviih 
their  respective  tonnage,  value  of  merchandise  imported  for  consumption,  and  amount  of  duties 
received  at  the  custom-house.  (From  the  custom-house  of  Bahia.) 


Periods. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Total  value  of  mer 
chandise. 

Duties  received. 

1841  to  1842                         -  - 

353 

78,092 

Milreis. 
7,893,000 

JUilreis. 
1,621,000 

1842  to  1843                                     

342 

80,963 

8,706,000 

1,736,000 

1843  to  1844           -  -  

323 

71,515 

9,230,000 

1,860,000 

1844  to  1845                           

392 

90,207 

10,711,000 

2,476,000 

1845  to  1846                                       .-     ..---- 

476 

116,555 

12,432,000 

3,218,000 

1846  to  1847                                             

408 

94,328 

12,132,000 

3,363,000 

1847  to  1848                                                 --- 

427 

91,527 

10,345,000 

2,766,000 

1848  to  1849                                                 

643 

123,075 

8,413,000 

2,297,000 

1849  to  1850         .       .          

466 

95,342 

10,332,000 

2,852,000 

1850  to  1851                 -       -   -- 

472 

110,831 

13,102,000 

3,587,000 

1851  to  1852                                        ..             

451 

124,282 

14,856,000 

4,131,000 

1852  to  1853                            

493 

131,527 

14,584,000 

4,008,000 

The  levying  of  the  duties  according  to  the  existing  tariff  and  regulation  No.  376  of  August  12,  1844,  commenced  on  the 
llth  November,  1844. 


No.  8. 

Table  of  national  products  exported  from  the  province  of  Bahia  to  foreign  countries  during  the 
financial  year  1851  to  1852.     (From  the  custom-house  of  Bahia.) 


Products. 

Units. 

Quantities. 

Official  value. 

Canadas  

467,842 

Milreis. 
188  179|1957 

59,775 

299  986I'937 

Live  animals. 

Number  .  

170 

1  428JI100 

Rice 

Alqueires 

1,577 

7  51311500 

Sugar  

2,881,736 

5,  049  403||097 

Birds  (stuffed) 

Number 

3,885 

2  803(1855 

Lard  

Arrobas  -  .  

23 

280||400 

Whalebone  

do                          .            

193 

37011000 

Vanilla  

do 

5 

33011000 

Biscuit  

-do  .   . 

2,703 

11  72111304 

Ox  hair  

do 

18 

59|!000 

Cocoa  .  

do 

19  499 

42  218j'1'70 

Coffee  

do 

110,489 

360  933IJ153 

Shoes  .. 

88 

95[|960 

Dried  beef  

Arrobas  -   ,   . 

212 

716|780 

Caroa  (for  rope)  . 

do 

317 

673IQOO 

Tea  

..do.. 

2 

lOSliOOO 
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Products. 

Units. 

Quantities. 

Official  value. 

Number  

47 

Milreis. 
37  600 

do  

3,142,850 

23,  704]  770 

do  

47,154 

I,444j600 

do..  

2,518 

73  700 

do          

4,652,350 

9,G25|335 

do  

1,577 

52  t  640 

Arrobas  .  _   _..  

72,015 

265,208:244 

do  

42 

492|300 

3,  11C 

934,800  000 

Number                  __...... 

1 

2,500  000 

113 

1,156  160 

Number  ___.  ..       _  _.   

2,977 

258  580 

Arrobas           ...... 

233 

320  025 

do    __ 

100 

302  960 

Alqucires  .  -  ....  

1,135 

1,354:750 

Beans                 -          ._._.  .--  

do  _  

114 

3591:800 

Artificial  flowers                 ....       

191|000 

Fruits                                               -         -     -   

5471120 

464,347 

1,229,648)474 

Starch                                           -- 

do  -- 

2,289 

4,  G3Gj!G22 

G81j|024 

1,061,425 

4,245|700 

Bottles  .                      

66 

221960 

Number 

100 

20'  000 

GO  100 

2,  124 

141,  152  488 

53  000 

Canadas 

1,482 

931  600 

205 

385J445 

Natural  history      _   ........  ......  

960  490 

not  specified  .........  

7,994:187 

591:500 

51 

1,731  360 

Gold  dust                            -   - 

do 

15 

3,  484'  800 

8,403 

1,308  480 

Dozens           -- 

717 

238  680 

Piassava  (for  brooms)  __..  -  ___._.... 

431,278 

27,  114|i700 

253::G40 

113 

l,999j:280 

Ilapaduras  (sugar  cukes)  ...  -...  ... 

Arrobas 

446 

603|800 

Snuff                  --     

do 

30 

990  000 

do 

12 

39J820 

22  441 

457  420 

Salt              -  

Alqueires  - 

300 

144  [000 

Tulip  wood        ..  .  .  ...  . 

Arrobas 

6,844 

11,321,886 

Clogs  .  . 

Pairs  -. 

426 

159,240 
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Products. 

Units. 

Quantities. 

Official  value. 

Alqueires  .   -.   

3,505 

Mlreis. 
7,689]|300 

Arrobas  

106 

2,060||000 

do  

27 

1581)315 

Number  

214,  100 

230|[020 

8,660,997||312 

A  Canada  of  Bahia  contains  435  English  cubic  inches. 
An  arroba  is  32^^-  pounds  English. 
An  alqueire  of  Bahia  contains  2,475  cubic  inches. 

The  total  value  of  the  above  exports  (taking  the  exchange  in  London  at  28J  pence  per  milree)  is  equal  to  £1,028,490 
sterling. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  large  amount  of  rough  diamonds  exported  without  the  knowledge  of  the  export  custom-house. 

No.  9. 
Revenue  of  the  province  of  Bahia  in  the  following  years: 

[From  official  sources.] 


Derived  from—                   1845  to  1846. 

1846  to  1847. 

1847  to  1848. 

1848  to  1849. 

1849  to  1850. 

1850  to  1851.          1851  to  1852. 

Imports  3,286.46311269 

3,441,862[|lf>0 

2,85I,138||713 

2,296,  731||947 

2,853,436(1735 

3,585,599|1"15         4,  130..  399IJ220 

Maritime  i          88,482|[384 

80,  874  1|  475 

104,  184[|010 

95,088)1010 

114,619|1760 

92,046||711               e9,979'|370 

594  013[|258 

562,  782|]574 

578,  1661)506 

630,790p55 

672,356||545             545,991)1554 

Internal  !        357,465||637 

443.880||8U4 

288,367||507 

34I,741||937 

326,227||495 

399,503|[056             414,7451|463 

! 

Sum  !     4,  397,  814||387 

4,560,630||687 

3,806,4721|804 

3,311,  728||400 

3,925,074||845 

4,749,506||027         5,181,  115||607 

Rs.  5, 181, 115H607  at  the  exchange  of  28J  pence  per  milree,  is  equal  to  £615,260  sterling. 

No.  10. 

Table  of  the  entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  in  foreign  trade  and  -coasting,  during  the  financial 

year  1851  to  1852. 

[From  the  custom-house  of  Bahia.] 


Entries. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Clearances. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

329 

113,302 

5,200 

357 

117,297 

4.473 

1,153 

109,  141 

8,505 

933 

93,  603 

8,157 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  financial  year  1852  to  1853. 


Entries. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Clearances. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

141 

45,665 

1,795 

149 

50,  2j6 

1,889 

411 

46,  484 

3,734 

409 

40,  636 

3  716 

•»,"»      . 

SOP 
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No.  11. 

Demonstrative  table,  slioiving  the  value  of  exports  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  during  the  financial  years  mentioned  beloiv. 

[From  the  custom-house  of  Bahia.] 


Exports  to— 

1847  to  1848. 

1848  to  1849. 

1849  to  1850. 

1850  to  1851. 

1851  to  1852. 

1852  to  1853. 

8,543,248||40& 

8,547,14211094 

9,033,354jj475 

9,854,40711223 

8.660,997]!312 

10,656,745||076 

I,159,264'j974 

1.300,2331:313 

1,471,582||174 

l,228,736j|146 

1,217,669]|089 

1,520,7021|925 

9,802,5131|382 

9,847,375U407 

10,504,936|1649 

11,083,14311369 

9,878,666||401 

12,177,448|i001 

PEKU. 

CALLAO. 

WILLIAM  MILES,  Consul. 

NOVEMBER  11,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  to  the  department  a  report  of  forty  answers  to  the  "Queries 
No.  I"  annexed  to  the  circular  of  the  department  dated  8th  October,  1853,  a  copy  of  which 
was  received  at  this  consulate  from  the  United  States  by  the  last  mail  ;  I  send,  also,  the  required 
tables,  sent  with  the  circular  to  be  prepared.  These  answers  have  been  carefully  collected  and 
arranged,  but  require  some  more  papers  to  illustrate  tonnage,  measurement,  &c.,  which  the 
naval  constructor  has  not  yet  prepared.  In  fact,  the  authorities  really  copy  our  registers,  more 
or  less,  in  most  cases  of  the  transfers  of  ships'  registers  and  changes  of  flag,  &c.,  and  do  not 
measure  or  calculate  very  rigidly.  The  answers  to  the  Queries  No.  II  and  No.  Ill,  are  in  prepa 
ration  and  nearly  ready  to  be  forwarded.  Much  revision  is  requisite  in  these  cases,  for,  really, 
every  sort  of  statistics  in  this  country  exists  so  loosely  recorded  and  preserved  that  precision 
in  answering  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  laws  of  Peru  follow  the  Spanish  laws  relative  to  the  measurement  of  vessels  for 
tonnage.  The  following  is  the  only  mode  in  use  in  Peru :  the  length  from  stem  to  stern 
inside,  multiplied  by  the  breadth  on  deck  from  the  waterways,  and  this  result  multiplied  by  the 
depth,  taken  by  the  skin  below  up  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hatch  combings  under  the  upper  deck, 
gives  the  tonnage,  cutting  off  the  figures. 

Example:  (Length  inside)  166  X  35  (breadth)  X  11  (depth)  =  tons  987 ^V 

A  vessel  of  these  dimensions  measured  in  the  United  States  would  give  1,070^5  tons. 

No.  2.  The  evidence  of  ownership  is  a  written  paper,  "patente"  register:  paper  B  is  a 
translated  copy  of  one. 

No.  3.  Transfers  are  made  before  an  "escribano"  (notary  public)  in  person,  from  one  owner 
to  another,  of  which  record  is  made  and  a  bill  of  sale.  The  new  owner  gives  a  bond  for  the 
"patente"  and  also  another  for  the  proper  use  of  the  flag  ;  paper  C  is  a  copy  of  transfer,  &c. 
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No.  4.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  own  vessels  in  Peru,  but  naturalized  citizens  are. 
Citizens  are  naturalized,  namely :  by  memorial  to  congress,  by  marrying  a  native,  which 
qualifies  a  foreigner  to  do  whatsoever  a  native  can  do,  if  he  chooses,  and  by  five  years'  residence, 
(paper  D.)  Seamen,  also,  are  passed  and  receive  papers  as  qualified  for  navigators,  (papers 
D,  Dl,  D2.)  Seamen  of  all  nations  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Peruvian  service,  but  the  captain 
and  mate  must  be  matriculated  or  naturalized. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  Peruvian  citizens.  No  vessels  are 
built  on  the  west  coast  of  Peru.  The  whole  sea  coast  is  arid  and  barren  from  south  latitude 
26°  to  4°,  from  Caldera  in  Chili  to  Tumbez  in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  without  rain,  hence 
bird  manure  is  preserved,  (guano,)  and  trees  do  not  grow.  All  the  vessels  of  Peru  are  of 
foreign  construction,  except  a  few  very  small  ones.  There  are  no  restrictions  upon  the  transfer 
of  foreign  vessels  to  the  flag  of  Peru.  The  flag  of  Peru  and  all  others  pay  the  same  duties  on 
imports.  Peruvian  vessels  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  coasting  trade,  exclusively,  and  if  under 
two  hundred  tons  pay  no  tonnage  dues.  Foreign  vessels  are  excluded.  Foreign  vessels  cannot 
go  to  any  of  the  minor  ports,  except  by  special  license  for  a  particular  purpose. 

No.  6.  No  vessels  were  built  in  this  consulate  in  the  year  1852,  or  ever  at  any  time,  except 
two  small  schooners  some  years  ago  ;  a  few  launches  or  large  "long  boats"  are  sometimes  built; 
but,  most  frequently  (as  recently,  about  fifty)  boats'  frames  are  imported  from  New  York  in 
American  vessels  and  put  together  here  by  American  ship  carpenters.  Ships  are  repaired  in 
Callao  extensively,  chiefly  by  foreign  handicrafts. 

No.  7.  No  trees  grow  upon  the  seacoast  of  Peru.  The  land  is  very  fertile  where  water  can 
be  introduced  by  irrigation,  and  fruit  trees,  grass  and  vegetables,  and  flowers  and  vines,  pulse 
and  maize  and  sugar  cane  are  produced,  and  where  there  is  moisture  the  potato  is  found  wild 
and  spontaneous.  No  ships  or  vessels  are  built  in  Peru,  but  ships  are  repaired  in  Calloa  ; 
consequently  wood  of  every  kind  is  imported  to  be  used  in  repairing  vessels,  for  timber  and  for 
planking  decks,  &c.  Lumber  is  imported  from  Equador,  Chili,  Oregon,  United  States,  east, 
Sweden,  and  Norway. 

It  is  imported  in  vessels  from  the  rivers  of  Equador,  which  empty  into  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil. 
Before  the  revolution,  (1825,)  from  ist  earliest  existence,  (1532,)  wood  for  the  construction  of  the 
fine  city  of  Lima  was  imported  from  the  rivers  of  Guayaquil  in  Spanish  ships.  The  trade 
exists  still  and  ever  will  with  that  fine  region  for  timber  ;  and  now  our  vessels  occasionally 
engage  in  the  trade  of  lumber  from  Equador.  Timber  and  boards  for  planking  and  construc 
tion  are  and  have  been  imported  from  our  lumber  producing  States,  north  and  south,  since  1825. 
Lumber  is  imported  from  Oregon,  but  that  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  United  States  is 
preferred.  American  oak  is  worth  $175  to  $200  per  M  feet  cubic  measure,  from  3  to  12  inches 
thick.  Pine  plank  from  3  to  6  inches  thick  is  worth  $200  per  M  feet  cubic  measure,  and  the  duty  is 
about  $4  per  M  feet  board  measure,  for  all  sorts  of  pine  and  oak  lumber.  Some  lumber  is  also 
imported  from  Chili,  near  Chiloe.  Ash  oars  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  American  lumber  per  running  foot  is  $50  to  $80  per  M  feet,  board  measure;  other 
lumber  is  imported  from  Sweden. 

No.  8.  Formerly  masts  and  spars  were  procured  from  condemned  vessels,  but  at  present 
American  spars  are  preferred  and  sell  at  very  high  prices  ;  when  wanted  for  vessels,  rough 
American  spars  sell  at  from  $80  to  $100  ;  made  spars  of  American  pine  and  oak  of  36  pieces  cost 
enormously  dear,  say,  diameter  24  inches  by  85  feet  length,  $2,200.  Oregon  spars  are  liked, 
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but  come  out  too  short,  and  so  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  value  iu  consequence,  owing  to  coming 
in  small  vessels. 

No.  9.  No  sea  going  vessel,  and  but  few  boats  are  built  in  the  consulate,  or  in  Peru.  For 
repairs  treenails  of  wood  are  used,  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States  ;  copper  bolts 
from  England,  and  iron  bolts  from  England  are  used,  all  which  articles  are  also  imported  from 
the  countries  named  ;  prices :  treenails,  $45  to  $60  per  M  ;  copper  bolts,  60  cents  per  pound  ; 
iron  bolts,  14  cents  per  pound. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  and  a  composition  (brass)  called  yellow  metal  are  used  in  repairing 
vessels  in  this  consulate,  and  also  wood  sheathing  and  composition  of  zinc,  and  other  articles 
used  in  the  United  States  ship  yards  and  elsewhere.  Copper  is  worth  50  cents  per  pound  ; 
yellow  metal,  45  cents  per  pound  ;  and  zinc,  9  cents  per  pound.  They  are  imported  from 
England  and  the  United  States. 

No.  11.  The  worms  are  very  active  and  destructive  upon  timber  here  when  in  the  water,  and 
the  dews  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  when  on  shore  ;  sheds  are  therefore  necessary  for  its  preser 
vation.  No  other  means  are  made  use  of  in  this  country  to  preserve  timber. 

No.  12.  The  Peruvian  government  imports  boat  frames  and  planks  from  the  United  States 
to  construct  launches  to  be  used  in  loading  vessels  with  guano  at  the  Chincha  Islands  ;  these 
frames  are  preserved  under  sheds  in  the  arsenal  on  the  beach,  and  they  are  put  together  at 
present  by  American  shipwrights,  who  are  contracted  with  and  sent  out  by  the  minister  of 
Peru  at  Washington  and  New  York.  Iron  launches  are  also  imported  in  plates  from  England 
and  put  together  with  rivets  in  this  consulate.  Old  ships'  hulks  are  used  as  places  of  deposit, 
and  for  repairs  of  vessels  ;  and  contain  deposits  of  lumber. 

No.  13.  Hulks  of  condemned  ships  dismantled  are  used  for  repairing  ships,  which  are  hauled 
along  side  and  "hove  down"  to  them  with  blocks  and  tackles.  The  repairs  are  made  upon 
floating  stages.  The  process  is  exactly  what  was  made  use  of  in  our  country  in  1811  and 
during  the  war  of  1812.  The  shipwrights  buy  and  keep  supplies  of  lumber  for  making  repairs-  on 
board  these  hulks  and  in  sheds  on  shore.  A  hulk  costs  about  $3,000,  and  fitted  up  is  worth, 
perhaps,  $6,000. 

No.  14.  Oakum  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  England,  &c.,  and  it  alone  is  used 
for  caulking  vessels  in  Peru.  Pitch  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  and  used 
for  covering  the  oakum  seams  of  ships.  Caulking  is  well  done,  but  the  mode  of  proceeding 
and  the  articles  used  are  the  same  as  used  in  the  United  States,  except  in  heaving  down  the  vessels 
instead  of  docking  them.  Oakum,  25  cents  per  pound  ;  pitch,  $8  per  barrel. 

No.  15.  The  cordage  used  for  standing  and  running  rigging  is  imported  from  the  United 
States,  England,  Kussia,  and  Manila,  consisting  of  hemp  and  Manila  rope,  both  with  and 
without  tar.  The  cost  of  each  is  now  the  same,  namely,  $20  to  $25  the  100  pounds  for  both 
kinds. 

No.  16.  But  few  sails  are  made,  those  made  and  repaired  here  are  of  no  importance.  American 
cotton  duck  is  used,  of  all  numbers,  and  costs  about  25  to  38  cents  per  yard.  Kussia,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  duck  are  used,  and  cost,  about  18  to  25  cents  per  yard.  The  sails  are  generally 
made  on  board  the  ships,  and  chiefly  of  English  and  Irish  duck  ;  little  cotton  duck  is  used. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  vessels  built  here.  The  military  and  mercantile  marines  of  Peru  are 
both  wholly  of  foreign  construction,  purchased  and  put  under  the  flag  of  Peru  ;  of  course,  they 
exhibit  the  rig  and  peculiarities  of  the  principal  commercial  and  military  marines  of  the  world, 
especially  of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France.  Some  remains  of  aboriginal  structures 
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yet  exist,  as  "balsas"  or  "catamarans,"  made  of  skins  and  logs;  the  latter  are  used  in  the 
salt  trade  from  Seehara  bay  to  Paita  ;  these  rafts  of  logs,  with  sails  and  centre  boards,  beat  to 
windward  again  with  facility,  and  reload  as  long  as  they  are  in  order.  These  catamarans  can 
land  in  a  very  dangerous  surf  on  beaches  where  boats  would  be  destroyed  with  danger  to  life. 

No.  18.  Anchors  and  chain  cables,  tackle,  blocks,  and  other  ships'  apparel,  are  imported 
from  England,  the  United  States,  Hamburg,  and  other  countries  ;  they  are  of  the  usual  kinds, 
and  are  supplied  to  the  vessels  from  the  stores  in  Callao. 

No.  19.  As  the  naval  and  mercantile  marines  of  Peru  are  constructed  in  foreign  countries, 
and  purchased,  and  are  not  built  in  Peru,  it  follows  that  they  resemble  the  ships  of  the  chief 
commercial  states  of  the  world  that  construct  vessels  ;  and  as  many  condemned  vessels  are 

• 

purchased  and  fitted  up,  the  ships  of  Peru  are  chiefly  of  American  and  English  origin,  and  more 
of  American  than  any  other  class  in  number  or  tonnage.  There  are  no  Peruvian  inventions 
on  ships.  "Balsas"  or  "catamarans"  steer  with  long  oars,  like  our  river  flat  boats  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers. 

No.  20.  The  vessels  of  Peru  are  of  foreign  construction  exclusively,  except  boats  and  rafts 
mentioned  for  landing  on  the  surf. 

Nos.  21  and  22.  No  vessels  are  built  in  Peru. 

No.  23.  As  the  weather  is  moderate  on  this  coast  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama,  and  among 
the  islands,  old  vessels  repaired  and  kept  in  good  order  endure  a  long  service  in  comparison 
with  similar  vessels  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  ;  but  vessels  decay  rapidly  unless  care 
fully  caulked  and  well  painted  and  ventilated  ;  and  if  that  is  done,  they  wear  well  if  protected 
also  from  the  worms  of  the  sea.  If  taken  pains  with,  old  vessels  last  seaworthy  10  or  12 
years. 

No.  24.  The  master  shipwrights  are  all  foreigners.  The  leading  one,  Andrew  Jackson 
Shute,  is  an  American  ;  David  Laing  is  a  Scotchman  ;  Joseph  Lyons  is  an  Irishman  ;  the 
foremen,  generally,  are  natives  of  Peru. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  shipwrights  are  from  $3  to  $5  each  per  day.  They  are  nearly  all 
Americans  and  English.  There  are  a  few  native  carpenters,  and  many  native  Peruvian 
caulkers  and  painters,  who  work  well  as  caulkers  particularly,  but  do  less  work  than  foreigners. 
The  native  carpenters  work  roughly. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  public  ship  building  yards  in  Peru,  nor  any  private  ones,  except  hulks 
used  for  repairs.  In  answer  to  No.  13,  A.  J.  Shute  has  hulks  used  for  repairing  yards  afloat 
in  the  harbor,  at  which  vessels  of  800  tons  are  "  hove  down"  and  repaired.  Such  works  and 
hulks  cost  about  $6,000  each.  The  government  has  no  navy  yards,  and  builds  no  vessels. 
The  arsenal  is  the  place  of  deposit  for  articles  for  the  ships-of-war. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  in  Peru.  No  sectional,  floating,  balance,  or 
any  other  docks  whatever  for  repairing  ships. 

No.  28.  There  are  no  docks  for  repairs  of  vessels  in  Peru,  public  or  private,  of  any  description. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  marine  railways,  public  or  private,  in  Peru  of  any  sort.  The  vessels 
lie  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  discharge  their  cargoes  into  launches  and  lighters.  There  is 
a  circular  mole  which  forms  a  basin,  into  which  these  launches  go  to  be  unloaded  by  cranes  and 
winches  upon  a  railroad  track,  which  takes  all  the  goods  into  the  custom-house,  which  is  in 
the  castle  of  Callao,  where  they  are  deposited  in  the  public  stores  or  left  on  deposit  indefinitely 
under  fixed  rates  of  storage. 

No.  30.  No  stocks  are  used. 
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No.  31.  The  tools  used  for  repairs  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  other  countries. 

No.  32.  The  .demand  for  and  sale  of  articles  used  in  ship  huilding  is  confined  to  articles 
needed  for  repairing  of  vessels  entirely,  such  as  :  oakum,  25  cents  per  pound ;  tar,  $8  per 
barrel ;  pitch,  $8  per  barrel ;  copper,  45  to  50  cents  per  pound  ;  copper  bolts,  50  cents  per 
pound  ;  paints  of  all  sorts  ;  white  lead  ;  cordage  ;  blocks  ;  pine  lumber,  from  1  to  12  inches 
thick  ;  oak  lumber,  from  3  to  15  inches  thick  ;  natural  knees  for  ships'  repairs  ;  natural  breast 
hooks  for  the  same  ;  copper  nails,  composition  nails,  bar  iron,  rod  iron,  sheet  iron,  tin  plates, 
zinc  plates  or  sheet,  copper  in  sheets,  oars,  boats,  anchors  and  chains,  and  shipchandlery  articles 
generally. 

No.  33.  There  are  no  articles  which  are  used  for  the  repairing  of  ships  in  Peru  which  could  be 
advantageously  sent  to  the  United  States  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  such  articles  are  imported  into 
Peru  from  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  for  sale  for  repairing  ships. 

No.  34.  As  no  vessels  are  built  in  Peru,  there  is  no  market  price  per  ton  for  building  vessels 
in  this  consulate. 

No.  35.  The  Peruvian  government  sometimes  purchase  small  steamers  that  consume  but 
little  fuel,  (coal,)  and  have  good  propelling  engines  ;  and  sometimes  small  fast  sailing  vessels, 
and  larger  vessels  for  transports,  and  private  commercial  houses,  also,  sometimes  do  so.  Bat 
as  vessels  are  frequently  condemned  and  sold  at  auction,  they  are  purchased,  repaired,  and 
answer  every  purpose,  and  constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  Peru 
Such  vessels  are  employed,  some  as  whalers,  others  on  trading  and  freighting  voyages  along 
the  coasts  of  this  ocean  to  Chili,  Equador,  California,  and  are  sent  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies  and  Australia  with  guano,  and  for  Chinese  passengers  to  work  at  the  guano  islands, 
and  are  loaded  with  guano  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  class 
of  vessels  would  sell  well,  because  condemned  vessels  of  various  nations  are  frequently  sold  at 
auction,  and  appear  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  commerce,  except  for  small  sized  schooners  and 
brigs  ;  and  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  parties  wanting  them  send  for  such  descriptions,  than 
to  have  them  sent  here  to  an  uncertain  market. 

No.  36.  I  have  obtained  the  information  contained  in  the  above  answers  by  making  careful 
inquiries  and  notes  amongst  all  persons  supposed  to  be  properly  informed  and  qualified  for  the 
purpose,  especially  Theodore  West,  naval  constructor  to  the  government  of  Peru,  A.  J.  Shute, 
master  shipwright,  Juan  Or.  Herrera,  collector  of  the  port  of  Callao,  and  others,  also  from  a 
publication  called  the  "  Arancel  de  Oficinas." 

No.  37.  The  "Arancel  de  Oficinas."  I  have  been  informed  by  Colonel  Carrasco,  commander 
of  the  arsenal,  that  some  reports  are  to  be  made  shortly  that  will  furnish  considerable  informa 
tion  upon  the  statistics  of  Peru,  and  contain  some  commercial  information.  At  present  there 
exist  few  others  than  loose  papers,  and  such  information  as  has  to  be  collected  verbally. 

No.  38.  There  are  no  vessels  built  in  Peru.  There  is  no  effort  made  to  build  them.  They 
can  be  constructed  and  sailed  hither  cheaper  than  they  can  be  built  in  this  country.  There 
are  no  forests  of  timber  in  Peru,  and  timber  costs  too  dear,  and  there  is  not  any  enterprise  in 
the  pursuit  of  ship  building  in  Peru. 

No.  39.  There  formerly  was  a  prejudice  against  all  innovations,  but  now  a  visible  change 
exists,  and  an  increased  curiosity  for  novelties  and  changes,  that  indicate  a  gradually  improving 
condition  of  the  country  in  regard  to  all  sorts  of  native  employment,  but  the  change  is  not  yet 
worthy  of  much  remark.  If  foreigners  would  join  with  capital  in  such  projects,  better  results 
would,  no  doubt,  be  produced. 
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No.  40.  The  answers  above  given  apply  to  Peru  generally.  Callao  is  the  principal  seaport ; 
Paita  is  the  next ;  all  the  others  are  very  inconsiderable.  The  answers  above  made  for  this 
consulate,  which  includes  the  Chincha  islands,  apply  fully  to  every  port  in  Peru,  with,  perhaps, 
a  few  unimportant  exceptions.  Tumbez  is  visited  by  our  whalers  for  refreshments  and  water, 
Paita  also,  but  the  latter  only  for  sweet  potatoes,  which  are  very  dry,  hard,  and  round,  and 
keep  well  at  sea.  Whalers  visit  this  port  of  Callao,  and  take  whales  in  all  parts  of  the  waters 
in  Peru,  and  at  times  in  and  off  the  harbors.  In  Nos.  13,  14,  and  15,  of  my  letters  to  the 
department,  dated  24th  and  25th  September  and  10th  of  October,  I  reported  the  entire  guano 
trade  of  1853  and  in  months  of  1854  from  Peru  to  the  United  States.  The  political  condition 
of  the  country  is  so  constantly  subject  to  violent  changes,  that  confidence  is,  at  times,  destroyed, 
and  the  general  prosperity  greatly  hindered  thereby. 

NOVEMBER  25,  1854. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  of  seamen  engaged  in  the  Peruvian  merchant  service  at  Callao, 
and  at  different  ports  and  places,  is  about  4,000  men,  of  the  following  nationalities,  viz : 
natives  of  Peru,  2,150  ;  Chili,  750  ;  Equador,  100  ;  Mexico,  55  ;  United  States,  285  ;  Great 
Britain,  260  ;  Germany,  150  ;  France,  50  ;  New  Grenada,  50  ;  Central  America,  50  ;  Bolivia, 
50;  Hawaii,  &c.,  50— making  a  total  of  4,000  men.  About  1,250  are  employed  in  foreign 
trade,  and  about  2,T50  in  the  coasting  trade.  There  is  no  internal  trade,  there  being  no  navigable 
rivers  or  interior  bays  on  the  west  coast  of  Peru. — (See  table  B,  annexed.) 

No.  2.  Vessels  of  from  20  to  50  tons  have  crews  of  3  or  4  men  ;  from  50  to  100  tons,  5  or  6 
men  ;  from  100  to  200  tons,  8  or  10  men  ;  from  200  to  400  tons,  12  to  15  men  ;  and  fiom  500 
to  TOO  tons,  15  to  25  men.  In  large  vessels  there  are  about  the  same  grades  of  service  and 
duties  as  we  have  in  our  merchant  vessels,  viz  :  1  captain,  2  mates,  a  boatswain,  cook,  steward, 
cabin  boy,  &c.  There  are  three  classes  of  sailors,  viz:  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  and  landsmen  ; 
boys  are  also  employed  at  merely  nominal  wages.  The  duties  are  the  same  as  in  our  vessels. 
They  have  no  steamers  in  the  merchant  service. 

No.  3.  The  water  is  deep,  and  the  harbors  are  all  of  easy  access.  There  are  no  pilots  in  or 
out  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  except  at  Tumbez.  There  is  no  need  of  pilots. 

No  4.  Supercargoes  were  formerly  sent  out  with  all  vessels  to  this  coast,  and  from  this  coast 
to  other  countries,  but  the  merchants  are  now  so  well  known,  and  trade  is  so  active  to  every  portion 
of  the  world,  that  as  a  pursuit  that  of  supercargoes  has  declined;  but  Peruvian  vessels  usually 
take  supercargoes  to  India  and  California,  and  sometimes  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

No.  5.  There  is  a  code  of  maritime  law  for  the  Peruvian  naval  service,  also  a  law  for 
naturalized  adopted  seamen  ;  but  no  special  code  or  regulation,  except,  as  in  our  laws,  by 
occasional  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  seamen,  unless  it  be  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of 
Bilboa,  and  the  old  Spanish  laws,  and  these  are  in  full  force  and  obligation. 

No.  6.  There  is  an  institution  in  Lima,  and  another  in  Callao,  called  "  Beneficencia,"  which 
holds  property  for  charitable  purposes,  and  is  endowed  with  parts  of  the  public  revenues  upon 
a  share  of  the  imports  of  flour  and  other  articles,  revenues,  gifts,  and  bequests.  To  this  insti 
tution  is  confided  the  charge  and  maintenance  of  the  hospitals  of  Peru  at  Lima  and  Callao. 
Peruvian  vessels  in  port  are  provided  with  the  use  of  these  hospitals  gratuitously  for  seamen 
who  become  sick  and  infirm.  In  Lima  there  is  a  hospital  (San  Bartolome)  where  destitute 
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seamen  of  all  nations  are  also  tolerably  well  provided  for,  to  a  limited  extent,  gratis.  At 
Callao  there  is  a  similar  hospital,  the  G-uadalupe.  There  is  also  an  English  and  an  American 
hospital  at  Bella  Vista,  about  a  mile  from  Callao,  where  the  seamen  of  both  countries  are  well 
provided  for  by  their  respective  governments.  There  was  a  law  in  force  to  collect  hospital 
money  from  Peruvian  seamen  for  their  support.  But  it  is  not  now  enforced,  because  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  collected  was  so  imperfect  that  no  revenue  was  derived  from  it.  Sick  and 
infirm  seamen  are  sent  to  the  public  general  "  Beneficencia"  hospitals,  where  they  are  very 
imperfectly  attended  to. 

No.  7.  There  are  native  boarding  houses  for  seamen  at  Callao,  where  they  live  when  on  shore, 
and  lead  careless  lives,  as  they  do  in  all  countries.  There  are  also  shipping  offices  where  they  are 
shipped,  and  their  advanced  wages  paid  by  shipping  masters,  and  security  taken  for  going  on  board 
ship.  The  system  is  the  same  that  exists  in  the  United  States.  The  captain  of  the  port  of 
Callao  also  ships  seamen  and  puts  them  on  board  the  vessels.  The  system  in  practice  towards 
seamen  when  on  shore  is  one  of  great  injustice  here  and  everywhere.  From  thirty  years' 
constant  observation,  and  in  intercourse  with  them,  I  can  state  my  belief  that,  as  a  class  of 
society,  no  one  is  so  much  neglected,  or  requires  more  fostering  care,  so  as  to  raise  its  social 
and  intellectual  position. 

No.  8.  When  wages  are  high,  Peruvian  sailors  go  to  foreign  countries,  particularly  to 
neighboring  Spanish  countries,  and  to  India,  China,  and  California,  and  to  some  extent  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  They  are  not  discouraged  in  any  way  from  going  abroad,  but 
generally  dislike  going  round  Cape  Horn  and  all  long  voyages.  Seamen  generally  of  all  nations 
prefer  the  American  service  to  any  other.  The  English  and  American  seamen  desert  their 
vessels  more  than  any  others  in  the  consulate.  Native  American  seamen  are  not  so  plentiful 
now  as  formerly.  Our  ships  are  now  more  than  half  manned  with  naturalized  seamen  of 
English,  Irish,  German,  Italian,  and  French  birth,  mixed  with  native  Americans. 

No.  9.  It  is  very  usual,  when  ships'  crews  run  away  at  Callao,  which  often  happens,  to  ship 
Hispano- American  seamen  in  their  places  for  the  voyage  to  the  guano  islands,  to  load  and 
return  to  Callao ;  this  takes  about  six  weeks,  and  is  gradually  training  Peruvian  and  other  seamen 
on  this  coast.  Thej  ship  freely  and  are  obedient ;  one  or  two  generally  speak  English  and  pass  the 
orders  to  the  others,  thus  acting  as  boatswains.  These  crews  are  called  "  Cholo  crews."  They 
labor  well,  and  bear  the  work  of  loading  guano  better  than  the  regular  bred  seamen  do  at  the 
guano  islands,  on  account  of  the  strong  smell  of  ammonia,  and  the  dust  which  other  sailors 
object  to,  and  often  desert  in  this  port  to  escape  from. 

No.  10.  The  rations  of  seamen  in  the  Peruvian  merchant  service  is  valued  at  25  cents  per 
day,  and  is  paid  in  provisions,  viz  :  a  cup  of  cocoa,  chocolate,  or  coffee,  early  in  the  morning. 
Kice  soup,  with  bread  and  fresh  or  salt  meat,  at  breakfast,  at  10  a.  m.;  beans  and  rice  and 
cold  meat  at  dinner  at  4  p.  m.  Spirits  are  served  out  twice  a  day,  or  else  a  substitute.  Shipping 
articles  except  spirits,  but  some  ships  give  it  usually  more  or  less  to  the  crews.  Ships'  provisions 
are  provided  on  board  by  the  owners,  just  as  they  are  in  the  United  States  vessels.  Paper  E  is 
a  translated  copy  of  Peruvian  shipping  articles.  Seamen  are  paid  off  and  discharged  before 
the  Peruvian  captain  of  the  port  (harbor  master.)  Wages  are  forfeited  for  desertion  after  48 
hours ;  for  incapacity  ;  for  insubordination,  if  persisted  in  ;  and  for  crimes  of  any  sort  which  require 
arrest  or  imprisonment  at  sea,  or  for  overt  acts  of  mutiny.  Wages  are  paid  before  a  magistrate 
duly  authorized,  usually  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  11.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine  chests  on  board  of  Peruvian  vessels.     Hospital 
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money  is  now  collected  from  Peruvian  seamen.  Outfits  of  clothing  are  not  furnished  to  destitute 
Peruvian  seamen  or  laid  in  by  vessels  to  which  they  belong.  Advances  of  wages  are  usually 
made  to  seamen  when  they  arc  shipped  on  foreign  voyages  ;  sometimes  one  month  and  some 
times  two  months'  advanced  pay  is  given  them  to  provide  themselves  with  necessaries  for 
the  voyage.  The  ships  are  not  compelled  to  provide  anything  but  rations  (daily  provisions) 
and  a  medicine  chest ;  clothing  ought  to  be  provided. 

No.  12.  By  law,  Peruvian  seamen  receive  aid  and  protection  from  their  consuls  in  foreign 
countries  in  like  manner  as  do  our  seamen.  The  Peruvian  laws  on  that  service  are  drawn  from 
the  laws  of  the  most  commercial  nations.  The  power  given  to  the  consuls  of  Peru  in  foreign 
countries  is  limited  and  specific ;  but  the  benevolence  of  the  country  is  extended  over  its 
sailors  in  distress  abroad. 

No.  13.  Striking,  whipping,  and  corporal  punishments  generally,  are  prohibited,  by  the 
laws  of  the  sea,  in  Peru.  Other  punishments  are  used,  as  irons,  confinement,  diet,  &c.,  &c. 
Sailors  may  be  handcuffed  and  confined,  and  placed  in  irksome  positions,  but  must  be  brought 
into  port  for  trial  and  punishment.  The  ordinances  of  Bilboa,  and  other  Spanish  laws,  are 
enforced. 

No.  14.  The  number  of  Peruvian  seamen  is  at  present  increasing,  owing  to  the  guano  trade. 
Native  sailors  ship  on  board  foreign  vessels  for  the  islands  and  return  to  Callao  again  ;  in  this 
way  they  become  accustomed  to  the  sea  and  venture  upon  longer  voyages  in  foreign  ships, 
and  gradually  become  tolerable  sailors.  Boys  are  also  taken  into  Peruvian  vessels,  and  kept 
in  the  cabin  till  well  grown  before  they  are  put  into  the  forecastle.  They  receive,  at  first, 
food  and  clothing,  only,  for  their  services.  The  shore  fisheries  in  boats,  and  the  coasting 
trade  in  small  vessels,  to  the  minor  outports,  also  help  to  keep  up  the  number  of  merchant 
sailors,  and  to  train  them  to  the  profession  of  seamen.  As  the  vessels  lie  at  anchor,  and  not  at 
wharves,  they  are  occupied  at  all  times  on  board  and  in  the  boats. 

No.  15.  Formerly,  Paita  and  Tumbez  furnished  the  greatest  "number  of  native  seamen  ;  and 
now  the  best  seamen  come  from  those  ports.  Young  boys,  who  become  sailors,  are  afterwards 
kept  several  years  as  cabin  boys ;  and,  as  with  us,  such  young  lads  go  into  the  merchant 
service.  Boys,  quite  young,  are  taken  without  pay  and  reared  on  board.  As  the  vessels  lie 
off  at  anchor,  persons  always  live  on  board,  and  small  boys  find  homes  in  vessels,  and  act  as 
rowers  of  boats  and  cabin  boys.  There  is  not  in  operation  any  legal  system  of  apprenticeship 
for  boys  in  the  Peruvian  merchant  service.  There  are  fisheries  in  open  sail-boats,  with  lines  and 
nets,  all  along  the  coasts  of  Peru,  but  no  special  service  for  boys  in  fishing  vessels.  A  great 
want  of  an  "  apprentice  system  "  is  felt,  and  no  service,  it  is  thought,  can  have  so  attached  or 
reliable  a  support  from  sailors  without  it,  if  kindly  administered  by  ship  masters.  There  are 
no  pilots  in  Peru,  except  at  the  port  of  Tumbez,  near  Guayaquil,  and  no  organized  or  legal 
pilot  system  whatever.  The  American,  English,  and  other  foreign  ships  that  arrive  at  Callao, 
having  charter  parties  to  load  guano  at  the  Chincha  Islands,  usually  lose  part  of  their  crews  by 
desertion,  sickness,  and  other  causes,  which  creates  a  large  and  constant  demand  for  seamen  at 
Callao.  To  some  extent  the  various  Hispano-American  seamen  at  Callao  supply  the  de 
ficiency  this  loss  creates ;  but  these  sailors  are  usually  shipped  at  Callao  to  proceed  to  the 
islands  and  return  to  Callao,  and  are  called  "  Cliolo  crews,"  which  means  native,  mixed,  or 
Indian  sailors.  These  Indian  sailors  are  gradually  improving  in  seamenship  and  forming  a 
body  of  mixed  Creole,  or  "  Cholo"  seamen,  created  by  the  guano  trade.  These  men  stand  the 
81  P 
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ammonia  and  dust  in  loading  and  working  guano  better  than  foreign  seamen,  and  are  often 
shipped  as  extra  hands  for  that  service,  and  thus  become  seamen. 

No.  16.  There  are  three  classes  of  seamen  in  the  Peruvian  naval  service :  seamen,  whose 
wages  are  $18  per  month,  ordinary  seamen,  whose  wages  are  $16  per  month,  and  landsmen, 
whose  wages  are  $14  and  $12  per  month.  Seamen  have  no  inducements  to  enter  the  naval 
service,  nor  do  they  seek  it,  or  like  it,  or  choose  it.  In  ordinary  times  they  are  not  taken  out 
of  merchant  vessels  by  force,  but  only  in  pressing  exigencies,  but  when  wanted  they  are  always 
taken,  when  found  on  shore,  by  impressment  or  force,  both  for  the  army  and  navy. 

No.  17.  Peruvian  seamen  are  exempt  by  law  and  usage  from  all  civil  and  military  duties 
whatsoever,  and  from  all  taxes.  The  class  of  sailors  who  live  on  shore  in  boarding  houses  and 
follow  the  sea  as  a  means  of  livelihood  is  what  is  meant  by  sailors.  There  are  no  exemptions. 
All  sailors  of  all  nations  when  on  shore  in  this  country  are  provided  by  the  authorities  with 
"permits,"  duly  stamped  and  gratis,  which  exempt  them  from  molestations  of  all  kinds. 

No.  18.  Native  merchant  seamen  in  Peru,  when  found  on  shore,  not  attached  to  a  merchant 
vessel  are  taken,  not  by  conscription  but  by  impressment,  for  the  naval  service  of  Peru.  In 
pressing  want  they  are  taken  from  the  Peruvian  merchant  vessels,  if  found  on  shore,  but  only 
in  extraordinary  cases.  Taking  sailors  out  of  merchant  vessels  afloat,  by  force,  for  the  navy  is 
very  rarely  resorted  to  in  Peru. 

No.  19.  Alien  sailors  can  enter  the  Peruvian  merchant  and  naval  services  freely,  and  are 
always  sought  for  in  both  services.  They  obtain  a  preference  and  more  favorable  terms  than 
native  seamen,  and  are  always  reluctantly  parted  with.  The  rule  in  all  services  is  very  preva 
lent  now,  that  the  sailor  by  his  contract  makes  himself,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  flag  and 
nation  under  which  he  is  thus  engaged  in  service.  All  nations,  it  is  thought,  now  hold  the 
doctrine  in  practice,  and  appeal  to  the  shipping  articles  to  support  it. 

No.  20.  The  character  of  Peruvian  sailors  for  intelligence,  activity,  and  skill,  in  general,  as 
compared  with  those  of  our  service,  cannot  be  stated  to  rank  quite  up  to  the  grade  even  of 
mediocrity.  In  blood  they  are  chiefly  Indian  and  Cholo  ;  as  a  race  they  are  passive,  quiet, 
dull,  not  alert  and  bright,  or  active.  They  are  docile,  patient,  and  bear  fatigue  well,  but  they 
are  slow  and  have  the  traits  of  a  conquered  people,  but  are  not  unconscious  of  possessing  physical 
power.  The  whole  mass  of  the  people  are  Indian,  negro,  and  mixtures  of  those  races,  and 
whites  of  all  shades  ;  but  sailors  are  chiefly  Indians,  and  mixed  Indian  and  white,  and  a  few 
slaves  ;  slavery  still  existing  in  Peru.  The  soldiers  have  more  negro  blood  in  their  ranks, 
which  is  shown  by  their  color  and  their  hair.  Peruvian  sailors  are  willing  and  obedient,  often 
affectionate,  but  indifferent  to  progress  and  self-cultivation.  They  will  fight  and  do  not  lack 
courage  under  capable  officers.  The  officers  in  the  merchant  service  are  usually  qualified 
foreigners  or  else  native  children  of  such,  or  of  the  whiter  shades  of  color,  who  chiefly  have  been 
reared  abroad  or  among  foreigners.,  and  are  skilled  in  navigation  about  as  much  as  our  second 
or  third  rate  ship  officers.  These  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  masses.  There  are,  of  course, 
favorable  and  unfavorable  exceptions.  Peruvian  ships'  officers  are  usually  good  navigators  but 
are  deficient  in  seamanship. 

No.  21.  As  the  Peruvian  merchant  service  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  mixed  Spanish  races  of 
South  America,  and  officered  by  our  countrymen,  Europeans,  or  natives  trained  by  foreigners, 
it  follows  that  the  system  of  navigation  is  like  that  of  the  United  States  merchant  service. 
They  use  Spanish  books,  and  also  Norrie  and  Bowditch.  They  use  the  same  instruments, 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  American  seamen  make  use  of,  from  whom  they  procure  them, 
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and,  consequently,  no  improvements  exist  other  than  those  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  all 
commercial  nations.     Spanish  books  and  usages  are  habitually  preferred. — (FuZeNo.  22.) 

No.  22.  I  have  consulted  many  commanders  of  Peruvian  merchant  ships  and  naval  officers, 
also  ship  owners  and  seamen,  the  collector  of  the  custom-house,  the  department  of  state  at 
Lima,  the  ordinances  of  Bilboa,  and  Spanish  books  of  maritime  law,  which  are  of  authority  in 
Peru.     There  are  few  or  no  other  books  to  consult.     It  is  thought  that  schools  for  boys  to  be 
devoted  to  the  nautical  profession,  and  having  boats  and  trial  ships,  would  educate  and  train 
a  class  of  lads  whose  tastes  and  attachments  would  become  formed  to  the  merchant  service. 
There  is  a  board  of  examiners  for  seamen  in  Peru  to  issue  to  them  certificates  of  merit  to  entitle 
them  to  become  second  mates  and  mates  of  vessels  ;  but,  as  a  whole,   seamen  in  Peru  are 
a  neglected  class  of  persons,  as  they  are  in  all  other  countries,  in  England  particularly,  where 
well  fed  physical  power  is  relied  upon  more  than  the  bright  intelligence  and  various,  if  it  is 
limited,  culture  and  common  school  information  given  to  our  young  native  sailors,  and  many 
German  sailors,  and  which  produces  an    advantage  in  conflict   and  competition  over  mere 
physical  training  and  less  of  intellectual  culture.     If  sailors  are  educated  as  boys,  both  in 
schools  and  at  sea,  and  suitable  comforts  are  provided  for  them  while  they  are  still  young,  as 
they  grow  up  and  go  to  sea  in  merchant  ships  they  will  require  the  comforts  they  ought  to 
have  and  so  obtain  them,  namely:  such  as  three  watches  at  sea,  better  forecastles,  cleaner 
accommodations,  and  gentler  methods  of  police  and  discipline,  which  are  all  entirely  compatible 
with  entire  subordination  and  perfect  discipline  and  intelligence.     It  is  thought  by  intelligent 
persons  of  every  service  and  nation  with  whom  I  have  consulted,  that  to  accomplish  real 
permanent  good  to  seamen,  and  the  material  of  a  reliable  merchant  marine,  the  children  of  our 
country  who  are  to  form  its  future  interior  and  foreign  body  of  sailors  for  the  merchant  service 
should  have  access  to  suitable  schools,  be  classed,  examined,  and  hold  certificates  of  progress  ; 
that  these  schools  should  constitute  a  part  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  and  be  provided 
with  mathematical  and  nautical  instructors,  shops,  rigging  and  sail  apartments,  books,  and 
suitable  vessels  for  practice  ;  and  that  such  legislative  provision  will  gradually  provide  our 
merchant  service  with  a  body  of  competent  and  intelligent  sailors  of  much  higher  grade  than 
we  now  possess  in  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  training.     In  connexion  with  schools  it  is 
thought  that  sailors'  boarding  houses  ought  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  proper  officers,  and 
subject  to  their  visits  at  all  times,  with  a  view  to  their  prudential  and  faithful  conduct  toward 
sailors  and  sailors'  property,  and  as  to  moral  example.     If  sailors  had  proper  guarantees  for 
the  safety  of  their  money  and  clothes  when  they  go  on  shore  under  the  exhilaration  felt  by  all 
classes  of  society  who  make  passages  in  ships,  instead  of  feeling  that  they  must  become  victims 
to  robbery  and  pilfering  where  they  reside  and  ought  to  be  protected,  they  would  not  habitually 
disregard  the  care  needful  for  their  own  safety  and  comfort.     And  it  is  thought  that  the 
English  philosophy  of  training  sailor  boys  up  in  collier  ships  in  ignorance  is  an  error  ;  and 
that  sailors,  if  taken  young  and  trained  carefully  and  treated  generously  and  honestly,  will 
become  as  distinguished  for  intelligence,   alacrity  and  capacity,   as  any  other  class  of  our 
citizens  ;  and  that,  under  proper  guaranties  to  be  provided  by  law  for  the  police  on  board  ships 
and  the  safety  and  protection  of  crews    from  improper   and  unjust  treatment,  parents  and 
guardians  will  be  inspired  with  confidence  and  confide  their  children  to  the  sea  service  as  a 
useful  and  honorable  pursuit  and  career.     This,  the  department  knows,  is  not  now  the  case,  and 
that  the  service  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  deprived  very  much,  indeed,  and  to 
a  dangerous  extent,  of  the  service  of  native  born  Americans,  owing,  undoubtedly,  chiefly  to 
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the  degraded  condition  of  sailors  everywhere,  in  England  especially,  which  country  has  the 
greatest  influence  upon  our  merchant  service.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  our 
country. 

No.  23.  There  are  very  few  hooks  or  pamphlets  published  in  Peru  of  any  sort.  Search  and 
inquiry  are  being  made  for  all  sorts  of  information  asked  for  in  the  above  queries,  and  if  any 
thing  is  found  of  importance  it  will  be  sent  to  the  department.  The  above  answers  have  been 
chiefly  collected  by  taking  notes  from  numerous  conversations,  and  writing  out  the  information 
under  the  various  queries  as  above  numbered.  The  remarks  upon  the  improvement  of  seamen 
have  been  written  very  carefully,  and  after  much  conversation  with  ship  masters  of  high 
standing,  and  of  all  nations,  whose  vessels  visit  this  consulate,  namely:  American,  English, 
German,  French,  (who  are  emulous  for  improvement,)  Sardinian,  Spanish,  Peruvian,  &c.,  &c. 
I  have  myself  followed  the  sea,  as  a  supercargo,  very  much,  from  the  year  1827  to  this  time ; 
have  both  owned  and  voyaged  in  ships  many  years  ;  was  employed  as  United  States  commercial 
agent  in  Hayti  several  years,  (1831  to  1836  ;)  and  have  passed  my  life  chiefly  in  commercial 
voyages  and  amongst  ship  masters  and  seamen.  It  is  thought  by  all  American  seamen  an 
object  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  the  United  States  to  form  and  elevate  the  character  of  seamen 
to  an  equality  with  the  great  masses  of  its  other  citizens  in  all  respects  ;  and  this  is  to  be  done 
to  some  extent,  it  is  thought,  by  nautical  schools  for  boys.  In  Peru  Spanish  books  and  usages 
are  preferred,  and  authorized  in  the  merchant  service  over  all  others,  and  are  in  general  us 
Slavery  exists  in  Peru,  and  a  few  of  its  slaves  are  sailors.  I  have  endeavored  so  far  to 
fulfil  the  intention  of  the  department  as  well  as  to  comply  with  the  required  forms.  This  has 
caused  some  delay,  the  consulate  being  a  new  one,  with  but  few  statistical  tables  in  the  country, 
and  those  very  imperfect. 

JUNE  26,  1855. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  aggregate  number  and  tonnage  of  Peruvian  vessels  in  this  consulate,  in  1852, 
was — 

Vessels.  Tons. 

In  foreign  trade 67  15,031 

In  coasting  trade ,.   181  1*7,705 


Total 248  32,736 


The  number  and  tonnage  at  ports  in  this  consulate,  exclusive  of  Callao  : 

Vessels.  Tons 

Pisco 6  1,200 

Huacho 8  400 

Total 14  1,600 


There  is  no  internal  trade,  there  being  no  navigable  bays  or  rivers  along  the  coast  of  Peru. 
Most  or  nearly  all  the  Peruvian  tonnage  employed  in  this  consulate  is  registered  at  Callao. 
The  coastwise  trade  along  the  ports  in  this  consulate  consists  of  cotton  and  wool,  from  Truxillo 
and  Huacho,  and  of  wine,  Pisco  brandy,  and  sugar,  also,  sugar  from  Huacho  ;  rice,  cochineal, 
and  cotton,  from  Casma  and  Lambayague. 


CALLAO. 
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No.  2.  The  number  of  Peruvian  vessels  (of  all  consulates)  entered  at  Callao  from  foreign 
ports,  in  1852,  was  150  vessels,  19,437  tons. 

No.  3.  The  number  of  Peruvian  vessels  (of  all  consulates)  cleared  at  Callao  for  foreign  ports, 
in  1852,  was  157  vessels,  19,326  tons. 

No.  4.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  that  entered  and  cleared  in 
this  consulate  in  1852  was  as  follows  : 


Ships. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

Entered               

36 
25 

23 
21 

4 
4 

6 
6 

69 
56 

27,300 
23,660 

Cleared         -.          --   

No.  5.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  in  this  consulate 
in  1852,  other  than  vessels  of  the  United  States,  was  about  as  follows  : 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

English                                              -  .  

210 
42 
9 
17 
30 
40 
20 

108,000 
16,000 
3,500 
6,500 
13,800 
4,000 
4,000 

260 
39 
11 

20 
30 
40 
20 

151,000 
16,200 
4,000 
8,100 
12,400 
8,400 
6,000 

Chilian     

Others-   .               .   -. 

Total    .       ..           

368 

155,800 

420 

206,  100 

No.  6.  The  proportion  and  number  of  Peruvian  vessels  in  the  consulate,  over  20  tons  and  under 
50  tons,  and  so  on,  in  1852,  was  as  follows  :  23  vessels,  over  20  and  under  50  tons  ;  130  vessels, 
over  50  and  under  100  tons  ;  55  vessels,  over  100  and  under  200  tons  ;  21  vessels,  over  200  and 
under  300  tons  ;  6  vessels,  over  300  and  under  400  tons  ;  6  vessels,  over  400  and  under  500 
tons  ;  3  vessels,  over  500  and  under  600  tons  ;  3  vessels,  over  600  and  under  700  tons ;  1  vessel, 
over  700  and  under  800  tons  ;  total,  248  vessels  of  all  sizes. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  this  consulate  is  to  Chili  for  wheat,  flour,  lumber,  dried 
fruit,  and  a  large  amount  of  foreign  merchandise,  which  is  imported  into  Chili,  and  thence 
transhipped  hither.  There  is  also  a  large  import  trade  in  lumber  from  the  pine  forests  of 
Ecuador  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  there  being  no  trees,  and  consequently  no  lumber, 
grown  along  the  seacoast  of  Peru,  owing  to  absence  of  rain,  which  also  is  the  cause  of  the 
preservation  of  the  guano,  (bird  manure,  &c.)  There  is  also  a  foreign  trade  in  Peruvian  vessels, 
to  England  and  the  United  States,  and  some  trade  to  China,  Australia,  and  Central  America. 
Voyages  to  Guayaquil  are  about  eight  days  out  and  20  to  25  days  back  again.  The  voyage  to 
Chili  occupies  about  20  to  25  days  out  and  from  10  to  15  back  again.  Mineral  salt  quarries 
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also  exist  in  Peru,  near  Paita,  which  causes  an  export  trade  in  that  article  to  Chili,  with  return 
cargoes  of  lumber.  The  celebrated  Panama  hats  are  made  in  Equador,  (Monte  Christi,)  and 
cause  an  important  trade  in  value  to  this  consulate.  The  freight  to  and  from  Valparaiso  to 
Callao  is  $6  to  and  $10  from  (per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet)  that  port,  but  varies.  Guayaquil,  $8 
per  ton  of  40  feet  to,  and  §16  per  ton  back  again. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  is  to  Pisco,  about  100  miles  south  of  Callao,  where  the  guano 
vessels  are  loaded  at  the  Chincha  Islands  opposite,  about  12  miles  from  the  shore.  At  Pisco  is 
also  made  a  celebrated  brandy  called  "  Italia  and  Pisco,"  which  is  brought  to  Callao  in  jars  of 
burnt  brick,  like  grape  jars,  and  thence  exported  to  many  places.  There  is  also  quite  an 
important  traffic  coastwise  in  cochineal,  hides,  sugar,  salt,  hats,  and  rice,  to  and  from  the 
various  ports  of  Peru,  from  Callao.  Foreign  merchandise  of  all  descriptions  is  also  exported 
from  Callao  to  all  the  ports  of  Peru  coastwise.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  touch  and  trade 
and  proceed  from  port  to  port,  commencing  at  Arica  and  Islay,  Callao,  Huanchaca,  Lambayague 
and  Paita ;  and  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  go  coastwise  to  load  cargo  at  Pisco  and  Iguique. 
Whalers  are  allowed  to  go  to  Tumbez  and  other  minor  ports. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade  in  Peru,  there  being  no  navigable  watercourses.  That 
trade  is  conducted  by  transportation  on  mules  chiefly.  There  is  no  river  admitting  vessels  from 
the  Manli,  in  Chili,  34°  south  latitude,  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  about  3°  30'  south 
latitude. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  liberty  of  the  coasting  trade,  but  are  allowed  to 
touch  and  trade  at  the  open  ports  to  land  cargo  sold,  and  to  take  in  cargo  for  their  voyage  home 
as  they  proceed.  Nations  with  whom  there  are  no  treaties  of  reciprocity  pay  10  per  cent,  addi 
tional  duties.  The  United  States  have  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 
Peru,  which  is  published  in  the  Statutes  at  Large,  1st  session  32d  Congress,  1851  and  1852. 
The  commerce  of  Peru  is  regulated  by  law.  There  is  a  Code  of  Commerce,  price  $2  per  copy. 
There  is  also  a  book  of  Commercial  Regulations,  price  $2,  and  a  Tariff,  price  $2.  These  publica 
tions  are  annual,  some  of  them  biennial,  others  periodical. 

No.  11.  The  difference  in  regard  to  entering  or  clearing  foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  relates 
to  duties  only.  There  is  a  difference  of  10  per  cent,  in  import  duties  upon  the  ships  and  goods 
of  vessels  with  which  Peru  has  no  commercial  treaties.  The  port  charges  are  the  same  on  the 
vessels  of  all  nations,  such  as  tonnage  and  anchorage  dues.  Vessels  in  ballast,  or  that  only 
touch,  or  go  away,  pay  only  small  charges. 

No.  12. (o)  The  tonnage  duty  is  25  cents  per  each  ton.  The  anchorage  fee  is  $8  ;  but  if 
vessels  proceed  to  the  Chincha  Islands  it  is  $12.  The  inspector's  fee  is  §4  25  ;  the  custom 
house  fee  is  $4  25  ;  the  various  stamped  papers  cost  from  $5  to  $12,  according  to  the  operations 
made  by  the  vessel.  There  are  no  light  dues  nor  any  light-houses ;  no  hospital  money  is 
exacted.  The  tonnage  duty  is  only  payable  in  one  port,  and  only  once  in  six  months. 

No.  13.  There  are  no  pilots  nor  any  system  of  pilotage  in  Peru.  The  nature  of  the  ports 
render  pilots  unnecessary. 

No.  14.  There  is  no  system  of  quarantine  in  Peru.  If  a  vessel  arrives  with  contagious  sick 
ness  on  board,  an  order  for  mooring  is  given  in  a  place  apart  from  the  fleet  at  anchor  in  the 
port.  Fee  of  medical  officer  in  such  cases  is  $4.  Bills  of  health  are  not  necessary  in  any  case, 
but  always  a  useful  precaution,  and  should  proceed  from  Peruvian  consuls  in  foreign  countries. 

No.  15.  There  are  several  charity  hospitals  in  Lima,  into  which  sick  and  disabled  persons  of 
all  nations  are  received  and  taken  care  of  without  charge,  which  are  attended  by  visiting 

(it)  Sec  note,  p.  181. 
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surgeons.  There  was  formerly  (but  is  not  at  present)  a  hospital  in  Lima  for  seamen.  In  Callao 
there  is  a  charity  hospital  used  by  sick  and  disabled  native  soldiers  and  seamen.  Admission  is 
given  by  the  attending  surgeon.  These  hospitals  are  free  of  charge.  The  medical  and  surgical 
attendance  are  both  negligent  and  deficient  in  many  respects.  These  hospitals  belong  to  chari 
table  endowments,  and  are  supported  by  the  profits  received  from  all  the  places  of  public 
amusement,  the  lotteries,  and  private  bequests  and  donations.  There  is  also  a  foreign  marine 
hospital,  under  the  direction  of  two  respectable  surgeons  of  very  competent  abilities,  into  which 
sick  and  disabled  American,  English,  French,  and  other  foreign  seamen  are  placed  and  well 
cared  for.  The  charge  at  this  hospital  is  $1  25  per  day,  including  board,  lodging,  medicines, 
and  medical  attendance. 

No.  16.  American  and  other  foreign  seamen  are  admitted  into  the  Peruvian  hospitals,  and 
sometimes  are  taken  there  without  the  knowledge  of  this  consulate,  but  always  afterwards  apply, 
if  able,  to  be  sent  to  the  foreign  hospital.  American  seamen  are  admitted  into  the  foreign  hospital, 
and  charged  $1  25  cents  per  day  for  their  board,  washing,  and  medical  attendance. 

No.  17.  When  vessels  enter  the  ports  of  Peru,  the  boat  of  the  captain  of  the  port  boards  them, 
receives  the  manifest  of  cargo,  the  number  of  crew,  examines  into  the  condition  of  health  on 
board,  and  points  out  the  place  where  the  vessel  is  to  be  moored.  The  ships  lie  at  anchor  moored 
head  and  stern  in  rows,  heading  to  the  trade  winds,  and  lie  in  smooth  water  with  more  or  less 
rolling  swell,  in  about  from  five  to  ten  fathoms  of  water.  There  is  no  wharf  for  ships  to  lie  at. 
There  is  a  mole  where  all  goods  are  landed  from  boats  and  lighters  and  put  into  the  custom 
house.  The  wharfage  and  storage  are  charged  with  the  duties  and  collected  by  the  custom 
house. 

No.  18.  Passengers  are  allowed  to  land  in  all  of  the  ports  of  Peru  as  soon  as  the  captain  of 
the  port  (harbor  master)  has  made  his  visit  on  board.  No  entry  or  formality  is  required.  No 
passports  are  required  on  arriving,  but  they  are  usually  required  on  leaving  Peru,  and  cost 
$3  at  the  local  authorities.  Passengers  take  their  baggage  on  shore  with  them,  or  on  board  of 
vessels  in  the  port;  the  resguardo  (inspector)  examines  the  baggage  on  the  wharf.  No  fees  are 
exacted  for  this  service  of  passengers. 

No.  19.  The  rates  of  storage  are  from  3  cents  to  12  cents  per  month  on  each  package,  on  an 
average,  and  at  that  in  proportional  rates.  Drayage  in  Callao  and  Lima  is  from  Y5  cents  to 
$1  a  cart  load.  Merchandise  is  chiefly  carted  from  Callao  to  Lima,,  and  costs  from  four  to  six 
dollars  a  cart  load.  The  railroad  has  only  one  track,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  passengers. 
The  labor  of  the  merchandise  laborers  costs  $1  25  a  day. 

No.  20.  No  vessels  are  built  in  Peru.  The  steam  engines  used  in  Peruvian  steam  vessels  are 
made  where  the  vessels  are  constructed,  which  is  sometimes  in  England,  sometimes  the  United 
States.  There  is  only  one  steam  merchant  ship  in  Peru;  but  four  steam  ships-of-war.  Two  of 
these  have  side  wheels  and  the  rest  are  propellers.  These  vessels  are  one  of  300  horse  power, 
the  others  from  100  to  150  horse  power  each.  The  cost  of  the  Amazons  was  $300,000  in 
England ;  the  others  have  been  purchased  at  from  $30,000  to  $60,000  each.  The  import  duty 
is  nothing,  or  only  nominal. 

No.  21.  Coal  is  used  exclusively  for  fuel  in  Peruvian  steamers,  and  is  imported  from  England, 
Australia,  Chili,  and  the  United  States.  It  costs  $16  to  $20  per  ton  of  2,240  Ibs.  The  respective 
qualities  above  named  are  well  known.  Those  of  Australia  and  Chili  are  inferior  to  the  others. 
Anthracite  is  not  as  yet  much  used.  There  are  no  trees  on  the  seacoast  of  Peru,  and  of  course  no 
wood  for  fuel.  Current  market  prices  of  coals  for  steamers  vary  according  to  the  supply  and 
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demand,  and  range  from  as  low  as  §6,  at  times,  to  as  high  as  $25  per  ton.  Chili  coal,  which 
is  inferior,  is  usually  at  ahout  $12  50  to  $15  per  ton. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  consulate  has  gradually  increased  since 
the  introduction  and  increase  of  the  guano  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  India,  and  Australia. 
A  large  amount  of  tonnage  is  employed  in  the  transportation  of  guano.  There  are  moments  of 
over  supply,  which  cause  temporary  depressions,  but  the  tendency  is  towards  an  increasing 
trade.  This  is  the  port  at  which  the  whole  of  the  Peruvian  guano  for  all  parts  of  the  world  is 
despatched  in  the  ships  of  all  nations.  This  great  article  of  export  stimulates  all  the  branches 
of  trade,  and  produces  increased  general  activity  in  business  of  all  sorts,  both  imports  and 
exports. 

No.  23.  The  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  this  consulate  during  the 
several  years  stated  has  been  as  follows,  respectively:  in  1852,  69  vessels,  27,360  tons  ;  1853, 
235  vessels,  150,321  tons  ;  1854,  246  vessels,  168,538  tons.  The  supply  and  demand  of  the 
great  article  of  commerce  in  the  consulate,  which  is  guano,  of  which  this  port  is  the  mart  of 
Peru,  cause  a  diminution  and  augmentation  of  the  ships  and  tons  in  different  years,  but  the 
tendency  is  towards  an  increasing  commerce  at  present.  This  is  the  only  port  of  consequence 
in  this  consulate. 

No.  24.  The  amount  of  ships  and  tonnage  in  this  consulate,  which  includes  the  Chincha 
Islands,  is  very  large,  and  employs  a  great  number  of  seamen,  as  the  ships  lie  a  long  time  at 
the  Chincha  Islands  loading.  The  frequent  exhibition  of  a  ship-of-war  (a  watchful  power)  is 
useful  in  the  consulate,  and  produces  the  best  effects,  both  as  regards  the  police  on  board  our 
own  ships  and  that  of  the  local  authorities  at  those  islands,  and  would  tend  to  maintain  that 
mutual  respect  which  is  the  best  preservation  of  peace  and  justice  with  all  nations. 

No.  25.  The  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  manufactures  and  various  productions  of  the  United 
States  which  are  effected  annually  in  Peru  now  exceed  the  value  of  the  articles  proper  to  be 
exported  to  our  country  from  Peru,  except  guano,  so  much  that  the  deficiency  has  to  be  supplied 
by  remittances  made  in  bills  of  exchange  purchased  here.  The  leading  export  is  guano,  which 
is  exported  to  the  United  States  by  the  Peruvian  government  for  sales  there  by  its  own  especial 
agents,  and  on  its  own  account  and  risk.  This  mode  tends  to  supply  our  farms  with  a  pure 
article,  if  it  is  properly  managed  by  the  agents  of  Peru  in  the  United  States.  If  the  guano 
trade  were  free  and  open,  if  the  government  of  Peru  sold  it  here  to  all  buyers  and  left  its  export 
to  the  United  States  at  the  option  of  private  enterprise,  the  price  of  the  article  in  the  United 
States  would  rise  and  fall  conformably  to  supply  and  demand,  and  its  purity  would  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  parties  through  whose  hands  it  would  pass  on  its  way  to  the  estates 
of  our  practical  agriculturists,  who  purchase  it  with  confidence  and  apply  it  to  their  exhausted 
lands  as  a  stimulant.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  national  importance  that  (as  with  England 
and  other  countries  to  which  Peruvian  guano  is  exported)  that  great  means  for  producing  crops 
(results)  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  our  farmers  in  the  pure  and  potent  condition  in 
which  it  is  received  into  the  United  States.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  most  earnestly 
hereby  recommended  to  the  State  Department  to  urge,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  upon  the 
minister  of  Peru  at  Washington,  Mr.  De  Osma,  who  has  a  proper  influence  over  the  guano 
agent  contractors  for  Peru  in  the  United  States,  the  Messrs.  Barreda  &  Brother,  at  Baltimore,  the 
vital  importance  for  both  the  successful  sales  of  that  article,  based  upon  the  perfect  confidence 
and  the  security  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  ;  that  a  system  of  sub-agencies  should  be 
established  at  all  the  important  points  and  places  in  the  country  at  which  the  purchasers  of 
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that  very  important  means  for  production  shall  be  able  to  purchase  near  their  own  homes, 
respectively,  and  with  every  guarantee  thus  afforded  for  the  purchase  of  Peruvian  guano  in  its 
actual  purity  as  it  is  received  from  Peru.  It  is  known  that  at  present  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
the  agents  sell  the  guano  by  the  cargo  to  speculators  instead  of,  as  in  England,  by  and  through 
duly  authorized  sub-agents,  located  all  over  the  United  States  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.  The  system  thus  recommended  is  that  upon  which  the  sales  of  guano  are  managed  in 
England  by  the  great  house  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  of  London,  with  so  much  success  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

No.  26.  It  is  believed,  upon  a  thorough  investigation  and  inquiry,  that  the  amount  of  skill, 
intelligence,  and  capital  employed  in  the  United  States  in  the  export  trade  of  its  produce  and 
manufactures  is  as  great  as  can  be  advantageously  employed  therein  to  Peru  at  present. 

No.  27.  Almost  an  universal  system  of  entire  reciprocity  is  permitted  by  the  laws  and  treaties 
of  Peru  with  all  nations.  In  an  earlier  period  of  the  commercial  history  of  South  America, 
and  before  the  general  peace  in  Europe,  the  United  States  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  the 
sales  not  only  of  its  own  productions  and  manufactures,  but  for  those  of  all  the  world,  which  its 
richly  freighted  vessels  brought  with  so  much  mutual  profit  and  advantage  to  all  the  depen 
dencies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  North  and  South  America,  &c.  During  this  period  many 
favorite  articles,  such  as  our  strong  cotton,  domestic  cloths,  wooden  chairs,  and  many  other 
articles,  which  European  manufacturers  could  not  and  cannot  yet  compete  with,  except  by 
imperfect  imitations  of  them,  obtained  a  favorable  regard  and  estimation  that  have  not  yet  been 
lost.  It  may  be  stated  here  correctly  that  if  the  competition  of  Europe  with  the  United  States 
has  gradually  divided  the  trade  of  Peru  amongst  many  nations,  yet  that  the  United  States  has 
made  advances  in  other  productions  and  manufactures  so  that  the  trade  has  lost  none  of  its 
value  or  importance.  In  regard  to  the  carrying  trade  of  Peru  the  share  of  the  United  States 
in  the  transport  of  its  leading  export  (guano)  is  fully  equal  to  the  great  commercial  marine  of 
our  country,  and  extends  to  England,  Spain,  and  India,  as  well  as  to  our  own  country.  A 
modification  of  that  manner  of  selling  Peruvian  guano  has  been  made  a  question  of  interesting 
discussion  during  the  past  three  years  in  the  United  States.  As  the  agencies  are  at  present 
conducted  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  and  other  countries,  all  of  so  much  of  the  price 
of  the  article  as  goes  to  pay  freights  and  shipping  expenses,  and  in  all  amounting  to  about 
from  $25  to  $30  per  ton,  has  been  and  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  our  ship  owners,  and  the 
residue,  only,  into  the  treasury  of  Peru,  after  deducting  interest  and  other  expenses  and  com 
missions,  while  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  article  can  in  this  way  be  preserved  by  judicious 
regulations  for  the  sales  of  it  in  the  United  States.  If  free  trade  in  the  article  were  opened  and 
the  guano  were  sold  here  to  all  who  choose  to  buy  it,  then  the  risk  of  a  profitable  freight  to 
our  ships  would  be  thrown  upon  their  owners,  our  citizens,  and  the  produce  be  securely 
realized  by  Peru  here,  while  at  the  same  time  our  farmers  would  be  subject  to  the  risk  of  all 
impurities  and  fabrications,  although  they  might  often  purchase  the  article  cheaper,  at  times 
when  the  skill  of  the  merchant  ship  owner,  from  the  effect  of  too  much  competition,  would  be 
compelled  to  sacrifice  the  ship's  freight.  The  country  would  not  gain  thereby  ;  for  the  ship 
owner  would  lose  what  the  farmer  would  gain,  and  the  farmer  would  lose  his  guarantee  for  the 
purity  of  his  guano,  which  a  proper  system  of  sub-agencies,  like  those  in  England,  would 
ensure  to  him. 

No.  28.  There  are  no  rains  along  the  seacoast  of  Peru  from  the  deserts  of  Attacama,  latitude  • 
23°  south,  to  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  latitude  2°  south,  and  from  fifty  or  sixty  miles  at  sea  to 
82  P 
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forty  or  fifty  miles  into  the  interior  from  the  sea  coast.  This  dry  region  is  inhabited  by 
innumerable  quantities  of  sea  birds  of  every  description,  whose  favorite  region  it  appears  to  be,  as 
well  as  by  vast  quantities  of  seals  and  fishes.  This  dryness  is  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of 
the  enormous  deposits  of  guano  that  have,  during  a  great  period  of  years,  been  preserved  in 
such  ammoniacal  perfection,  and  are  now  being  transported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Next  to 
cotton,  this  article,  perhaps,  gives  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  tons  of  our  shipping  than 
any  other  article.  This  dry  region  does  not  furnish  trees  or  lumber.  The  small  rivers  that 
flow  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea  are  fed  by  the  melting  snows  of  that  immense  (Cordillera)  range, 
so  that  all  the  cultivation  of  these  arid  regions  is  made  by  means  of  irrigation  and  the  dews  ; 
consequently,  no  boats  are  made  for  ships  in  lower  Peru.  Ships  are  supplied  with  boats,  which 
are  brought  from  the  United  States  and  Germany  ;  manufactured  in  those  countries  and  brought 
to  Peru  and  put  together  here.  Such  boats,  in  sizes  from  two  to  twelve  tons,  and  even  twenty 
tons,  are  brought  out,  put  together,  and  sold  at  various  prices — from  $75  and  $100  each,  up  to 
$600,  $800,  and  $1,000  each.  Boats  suitable  for  ships'  gigs  sell  best;  those  of  about  20  feet 
long  are  worth  $100  to  $120  each. 

No.  29.  A  Scotch  joint  stock  company,  called  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Liverpool,  have  a  line  of  six  or  eight  British  steamers,  which  carries  a 
British  mail  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso  each  way  twice  a  month,  and  also  carries  specie,  bullion, 
money,  merchandise,  and  passengers.  It  is  through  this  line  that  these  west  coasts  of  South 
America  are  kept  in  communication  with  the  United  States,  by  way  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States,  California  and  New  York  steam  lines  of  packets.  These  steamers  touch  at  all  the  ports 
along  the  entire  route.  The  stock  is  owned  in  England  chiefly.  The  British  government 
pays  $125,000  per  annum  for  carrying  its  mails.  These  steamers  derive  much  incidental 
support  from  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  projector  of  the  line,  an  American,  Mr. 
William  Wheelright,  of  Newburyport,  failing  of  success  in  the  United  States,  proceeded  to 
England  and  there  succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect  his  enterprising  project  in  the  year  1840. 
The  British  mail  contract  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso  was  last  renewed  for  seven  years,  and  has 
now  remaining  four  years  of  unexpired  time.  The  governments  of  Chili  and  of  Peru  each  pay 
an  annual  sum  to  the  same  British  mail  steamers. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  insurance  offices  in  Peru.  The  ordinary  mode  of  effecting  insurance 
upon  vessels  in  this  consulate  is  by  sending  orders  or  application  for  the  purpose  to  Europe  or 
to  the  United  States.  The  usual  rate  upon  good  vessels  is  about  one  and  one  and  a  half  per 
centum  each  way,  that  is  to  say,  out  and  back  again — amounting  to  three  per  centum  upon  the 
value  insured.  If  a  vessel  is  lost,  the  insurance  is  recoverable  after  the  proper  presentation  of 
the  proofs  of  the  facts  to  the  insurers,  wherever  the  insurance  was  made  by  the  parties  who 
are  the  owners  of  the  policy  contract. 

No.  31.  Peruvian  merchant  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  be  armed.  No  cases  of  letters  of  marque 
or  commissioned  privateers  have  as  yet  occurred  in  the  contests  of  Peru  with  any  nation. 

No.  32.  I  obtained  the  information  which  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  answers  to  Queries 
No.  Ill  from  personal  and  careful  intercourse  with  various  persons,  and  inquiries  made  at  the 
custom-house,  the  various  departments  of  the  national  government,  several  subordinate  officers, 
and  from  official  papers,  published  and  unpublished,  and  sundry  newspapers,  and  my  own 
knowledge  and  observation. 

(      No.  33.  Very  few  commercial  or  other  books  containing  the  information  called  for  in  the 
foregoing  queries  are  or  ever  were  published  in  Peru. 
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No.  34.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  guano  into  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  in  1837,  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Peru  employed  but  very  few  vessels, 
and  was  of  very  little  importance,  as  compared  with  its  present  magnitude.  In  manufac 
tures,  those  of  Peru  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  noticed.  In  agriculture,  along  the  seaboard,  the 
supply  is  not  adequate  to  the  demand  and  consumption  ;  and  importation  of  flour,  bread,  dried 
fruits,  barley,  and  lumber  are  constantly  made  from  Chili  and  other  countries.  Even  the  new 
State  of  California,  which  was  supplied  with  flour,  sugar,,  fruits,  bread,  barley,  lumber,  and 
other  articles  from  Chili  and  Peru,  from  1849  to  1852,  now  exports  to  Peru  barley  and  Irish 
potatoes,  and,  no  doubt,  will  soon  export  its  surplus  productions  and  manufactures  to  all  parts 
of  Peru  and  other  countries.  These  answers  have  been  prepared  with  care  and  deliberation, 
and  the  particular  attention  of  the  department  is  very  respectfully  solicited  to  the  answers 
numbered  25,  27,  and  28,  also  to  No.  24. 

B. — Seamen  in  Peruvian  merchant  service  in  1852,  in  foreign  and  coasting  trade. 
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C. 

Steam  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  Peru  during  the  years  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  in  foreign  and 

coasting  trade. 
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(a)  British  line  of  mail  steamers  which  run  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama,  semi-monthly,  touching  at  all  the  ports  between 
these  two  points,  and  carrying  the  mails  of  all  nations,  also  treasure  ;  none  in  1853  but  the  above  mail  line.  There  were 
no  other  merchant  or  passenger  steamers  on  the  coast  in  the  years  1852,  1853,  and  at  present  (1854)  none  except  the 
Peruvian  steamer  above  named. 

Peruvian  sailing  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  1852,  in  foreign  trade. 
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Peruvian  sailing  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  1852,  in  coasting  trade. 
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ARICA. 

JOSEPH  W.  CLARK,  Consul. 

NOVEMBER  18,  1854. 

The  few  great  questions  in  the  circular  of  October  8,  1853,  which  can  be  answered  from  a 
port  of  this  kind,  are  noted  below : 

There  is  no  ship  building  of  any  kind  going  on  in  this  consular  district. 

For  measuring  the  tonnage  of  vessels  and  appointing  the  complement  of  crew,  the  same  rules 
are  used  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  sailors  in  Peruvian  vessels  are  a  mixture  from  the  different  governments  on  the  coast, 
with  a  very  few  from  other  nations. 

There  is  no  school  of  any  kind  for  seamen. 

There  is  no  hospital  for  sailors  in  this  district. 

There  is  no  foreign  internal  trade,  and  but  little  coasting  trade,  principally  in  guano  and 
provisions.  Guano  is  carried  in  sailing  vessels  of  about  fifty  tons,  exclusively  under  the  Peru 
vian  flag.  Provisions  are  carried  in  vessels  of  any  nation,  with  no  restrictions. 

The  general  commerce  is  decreasing,  on  account  of  the  civil  war. 

Insurances,  when  made,  are  effected  through  Lloyd's  agents. 

PAYTA. 

FAYETTE  M.  KINGGOLD,  Consul. 

APRIL  12,  1854. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  to  consuls,  &c.,  of  the  8th 
October,  1853,  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  answers  to  the  various  questions 
therein  proposed.  From  the  utter  absence  of  all  statistical  records  at  this  port,  I  have  found 
much  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  the  department,  and  in  some  few  instances  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  desired  replies  ;  and  it  has  only  been  by  diligently  searching  through  the 
different  public  offices,  and  applying  to  the  different  authorities,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
forward  that  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  send,  trusting  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  prove 
satisfactory. 

ANSWEKS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  rules  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  in  Peru  differ  from  those  adopted  in 
the  United  States  only  in  dividing  the  sum  obtained  by  the  multiplication  of  the  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  hold,  by  100  instead  of  95.  For  example :  a  vessel,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  United  States,  of  100  feet  length,  20  breadth,  and  8  depth,  would  be  167jjf  tons  ; 
but  Peruvian  measurement  would  give  160  tons  only. 

No.  2.  A  register  is  given  to  every  vessel  by  the  government  as  proof  of  nationality,  but 
no  shipping  articles  or  crew  list,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  required.  The  paper  marked  A 
is  a  translation  of  a  decree,  referring  to  the  registry  of  vessels,  and  B  is  a  copy  of  register, 
translated. 

No.  3.  In  order  to  transfer  a  vessel,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask  of  the  captain  of  the  port  to 
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have  made  out  a  bill  of  sale,  to  which  he  adds  a  few  unimportant  remarks,  and  the  vessel  can 
be  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  purchaser.     The  paper  marked  C  is  a  copy  of  form. 

No.  4.  No  foreigner  can  own  or  sail  a  vessel  under  Peruvian  colors,  but  naturalized  citizens 
can.  This  law  is  frequently  evaded  by  placing  on  board  a  native  as  nominal  owner  and  captain, 
although  the  vessel  may  really  belong  to  a  foreigner. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  it  is  permitted  Peruvians  to  own  ;  indeed,  the  larger  amount  of 
Peruvian  vessels  are  foreign  built. 

No.  6.  Only  a  few  fishing  boats  are  annually  built  at  Payta ;  consequently,  to  Nos.  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11 ,  I  would  remark,  that  the  wood,  spars,  fastenings,  &c.,  are  obtained  as  they  can  get 
them — sometimes  from  whalers,  sometimes  from  Guayaquil. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  There  are  no  public  or  private  depositories  of  ship  timber. 

No.  14.  Pitch  and  oakum  are  the  only  caulking  materials  used. 

No.  15.  The  same  standing  and  running  rigging  are  used  on  Peruvian  vessels  that  are  used 
on  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

No.  16.  Sails  are  generally  American,  obtained  from  whalers  and  other  vessels  ;  but  a  coarse 
cotton  cloth  is  also  made  in  this  province  which  is  very  much  used  by  the  smaller  class  of 
vessels. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  Peruvian  vessels. 

No.  18.  The  anchors,  &c.,  &c.,  used  in  Peruvian  vessels,  are  the  same  as  used  in  American, 
only  they  are  generally  second-handed. 

No.  19.  There  exist  no  peculiarities  as  to  shape  of  rudder,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  20.  Peruvian  built  vessels  cannot  be  compared  to  American  in  point  of  safety. 

No.  21.  In  point  of  speed,  compared  with  vessels  of  all  other  countries,  they  are  inferior. 

No.  22.  As  they  are  mostly  built  in  foreign  countries,  the  freight  is  proportionate  with 
foreign  vessels. 

No.  23.  Vessels,  with  ordinary  repairs,  will  last  many  years,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  and  weather  on  the  coast ;  but  if  not  carefully  coppered,  are  subject  to  a  destructive 
form  of  worm. 

No.  24.  There  are  no  regularly  instructed  shipwrights  in  this  consulate. 

No.  25.  Those  that  work  are  only  paid  as  carpenters. 

No.  26.  There  are  no  ship  building  yards  in  this  consulate. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  for  the  repairs  of  vessels  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
calmness  and  smoothness  of  the  bay,  vessels  are  easily  and  frequently  hove  down  and  repaired. 

No.  28.  In  consequence  of  the  last  answer,  none  is  required  to  this. 

Nos.  29,  30,  and  31.  There  are  no  marine  railways,  stocks,  or  machines,  for  the  use  or 
repairs  of  vessels. 

No.  32.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  are  any  materials  used  in  ship  building  that  would  bring 
a  very  ready  sale  here.  The  consumption  of  such  articles  is  so  small,  and  when  required,  are 
more  easily  obtained  from  Callao. 

No.  33.  Neither  are  there  any  articles  used  here  that  I  could  recommend  to  be  carried  to  the 
United  States. 

No.  34.  It  would  be  impossible  to  come  at  anything  like  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  these 
small  vessels  that  are  built  here,  as  they  are  usually  constructed  by  the  persons  who  are  going 
to  sail  them,  and  I  doubt  if  they  themselves  could  tell  what  they  cost. 

No.  35.  I  see,  at  present,  no  encouragement  offered  to  the  idea  of  sending  vessels  of  any  size 
to  this  consulate  with  a  view  of  selling  to  advantage. 
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No.  36.  The  foregoing  information  I  have  obtained  from  the  collector  of  customs,  the  captain 
of  the  port,  from  several  merchants,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  of  many  of  the  facts  herein 
stated. 

No.  37.  No  pamphlets  or  books  have  ever  been  published  on  these  subjects  in  Payta. 

No.  38.  I  see  no  reason  why  vessels  of  a  larger  size  are  likely  to  be  built  at  Payta,  unless  a 
more  progressive  spirit  than  at  present  exists  in  Peru  should  develop  itself. 

No.  39.  I  do  not  think  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  ship  building  admissible. 

No.  40.  The  above  answers  may  be  taken,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  a  general  sense, 
with  reference  to  the  whole  of  Peru. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  No  data  exists  with  the  authorities  at  this  place  by  which  any  definite  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  amount  or  number  of  seamen,  either  native  or  foreign,  in  Peru. 

No.  2.  I  am  informed  by  the  captain  of  the  port  that  no  regulations  exist  as  to  forming  the 
complement  of  men  per  ton  in  vessels. 

No.  3.  There  are  no  pilots  employed  in  Peru. 

No.  4.  Generally  speaking,  supercargoes  are  employed  in  foreign  voyages. 
No.  5.  The  collector  of  customs,  who  has  most  kindly  furnished  me  with  every  information  in 
his  power,  and  who  also  placed  at  my  disposal  the  library  of  the  custom-house,  informs  me  that 
no  regulation  or  code  of  laws  exists  respecting  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  ;  and  if  any  are 
observed,  they  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Spanish  system,  with  such  modifications  or  changes 
as  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  different  captains  of  ports. 

No.  6.  No  provision  is  made  for  sick  or  disabled  seamen  in  this  consulate  by  the  Peruvian 
government. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  generally  obtained  and  shipped  by  applying  to  boarding  house  masters. 
The  men  being  shipped,  the  boarding  house  master  receives  his  advance,  and  is  from  that 
moment  responsible  for  the  seaman's  appearance  on  board  the  vessel  at  the  appointed  time. 

No.  8.  Peruvian  seamen  frequently  seek  foreign  service,  and  generally  prefer  American  and 
English  ;  it  is  not  discouraged  by  law. 

No.  9.  They  are  preferred  for  coasting  trade  by  vessels  of  most  nations. 

No.  10.  No  shipping  articles  are  signed  by  seamen  in  the  Peruvian  merchant  service,  and  it 
rests  altogether  with  the  captain  whether  he  feeds  them  well  or  not.  Spirits  are  generally  used 
on  board.  Difficulties  and  questions  between  the  master  and  seamen  are  always  settled  by  the 
captain  of  the  port. 

No.  11.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  medicine,  &c.  Advances  are  always  required  by  and 
given  to  seamen. 

No.  12.  If  a  seaman  ships  in  a  foreign  vessel,   a  contract  is  required  between  master  and 
seaman,  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  wherein  the  master  binds  himself  to 
return  said  seaman ;  but  as  this  is  only  done  with  the  object  of  obtaining  $2  from  the  captain 
no  question  is  ever  again  asked  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  man. 

No  13.  No  legalized  system  of  punishment  exists  in  the  Peruvian  mercantile  service. 
No.  14.  Where  no  statistical  records  are  kept,   it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  very  definite 
answer  to  this  question;  yet  I  think,  from  my  own  personal  observation,  the  number  of  sailors 
is  on  the  increase. 
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No.  15.  Sailors  are  procured  from  all  points  of  the  coast,  but  I  am  almost  confident  that  this 
province  furnishes,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  more  than  any  other,  unless  it  be  Callao. 
There  are  no  apprentice  systems  in  Peru  ;  neither  are  there  any  fisheries  or  pilots'  apprentices, 
there  being  no  pilots,  as  I  previously  stated. 

No.  16.  The  wages  of  seamen  in  the  naval  service  are  $15  per  month,  with  a  gratification  of 
$17  upon  entering. 

No.  17.  Mercantile  seamen  are  not  exempted  from  the  usual  contribution  that  is  levied  by 
the  Peruvian  government. 

No.  18.  Not  only  are  merchant  seamen  subject  to  impressment  into  the  naval  service,  but 
any  person,  be  he  sailor,  farmer,  or  artisan,  is  liable  to  seizure,  and  to  be  carried  off  on  board 
and  retained  there  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  government. 

No.  19.  Aliens  can  enter  the  service  upon  the  same  terms  as  natives. 

No.  20.  They  are  not  to  be  compared  to  our  seamen  for  intelligence,  activity,  or  skill. 

No.  21.  The  same  system  is  preserved  by  Peruvians  in  the  navigation  of  their  vessels  that  is 
observed  by  us. 

No.  22.  I  have  obtained  the  above  information  from  the  collector  of  customs,  captain  of  port,  &c. 

No.  23.  The  only  pamphlet  published  at  Payta,  which  has  any  reference  to  the  above  subject, 
I  herewith  enclose.  It  is  the  police  regulations  for  the  port,  and  in  English. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  answered  in  tables,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

No.  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  is  sugar,  salt,  and  cotton.  The  two  first  to  Chili,  the  latter 
to  Mexico.  Price  of  freights  on  former  to  Chili  is  $12  per  ton  ;  on  latter  to  Mexico,  $2  per 
quintal.  Inward,  from  Chili,  freighting  voyages,  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton.  From  Mexico 
no  returns.  Vessels  always  come  in  ballast.  Charter  parties  are  very  irregular,  depending 
more  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel :  small  ones  generally  per  voyage  ;  larger  ones  per  ton  or 
package.  I  can  obtain  no  information  as  to  time  of  voyages,  routes,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  8.  Coasting  trade  consists  principally  of  national  products  and  foreign  goods  previously 
imported  in  foreign  or  native  vessels. 

No.  9.  There  being  no  large  or  navigable  rivers  leading  to  the  coast,  the  internal  trade  is 
small,  and  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  asses. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  native  vessels  at  ports  of  entry,  but 
not  for  minor  ports.  From  the  latter  they  are  only  permitted  to  discharge  and  load  for  foreign 
ports. 

No.  11.  Vessels  of  any  nation  can  enter  or  clear  from  any  ports  of  entry,  whether  in  ballast 
or  with  cargo  ;  the  only  difference  being  that,  when  they  clear  from  a  port  of  entry  for  a  minor 
one,  if  they  have  any  cargo  that  pays  duty  on  board,  bonds  are  required  that  said  cargo  shall 
not  be  landed,  and  proofs  are  returned  from  the  guard  or  custom-house  officer  stationed  at  the 
minor  port. 

No.  12.  Tonnage  dues  are  25  cents  per  ton  ;  no  light  or  hospital  money  is  asked  ;  postage  on 
license,  $4  ;  clearance  from  custom-house,  $6  75  ;  anchorage,  $8  ;  agency  charged  by  merchants, 
$25  ;  total,  without  tonnage,  §43  75. 

No.  13.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  there  are  no  pilots  on  the  coast. 
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No.  14.  Up  to  the  present  day  there  is  no  other  charge  in  quarantine  regulations  but  that 
of  the  physician  for  medical  attendance  where  the  vessel  is  actually  quarantined. 

No.  15.  No  other  hospital  exists  at  Payta  but  that  established  by  the  American  and  English 
consuls.  Admission  is  obtained  by  application  of  Americans  to  their  consul,  and  of  Englishmen 
to  their  consul,  and  proofs  of  nationality  being  shown  and  the  physician's  opinion  being  given 
they  are  admitted.  The  attendance  has  always  been  good  and  accommodations  excellent. 
The  price  per  day  has  always  been  $1  50. 

No.  16.  This  question  is  answered  by  the  above. 

No.  17.  The  mooring  of  vessels  is  altogether  optional  with  the  captain  of  the  port.  There 
is  but  one  wharf  at  Payta,  which  is  a  governmental  one,  at  which  charges  are  only  made  upon 
duty-paying  goods. 

No.  18.  No  passports  are  required  in  Peru.  Baggage  is  examined,  but  the  officers  of  the 
guard,  generally  speaking,  are  very  polite  and  cause  as  little  annoyance  as  possible. 

No.  19.  Storage  12£  cents  per  package.     Porterage  6|-  cents  per  package,  per  month. 

No.  20.  There  are  no  Peruvian  merchant  steam  vessels,  the  steam  vessels-of-war  are  made 
either  in  the  United  States  or  England,  and  the  engines  are  consequently  made  in  those 
countries. 

No.  21.  Coal  is  altogether  used  in  Peruvian  steam  vessels-of-war,  and  is  obtained  either  from 
England  or  the  coast  of  Chili.  English  coal  costs  the  Peruvian  government,  placed  on  board 
her  steamers,  about  ,$15  per  ton.  Chili  coal  is  not  so  good,  and  is  consequently  cheaper,  but 
its  exact  price  I  cannot  find  out. 

No.  22.  The  general  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  consulate  is  certainly  not  decreasing, 
yet  the  increase  is  very  small.  At  present,  owing  to  the  semi  state  of  revolution  throughout 
the  country,  business  is  very  dull,  and  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  every  sensible  person  in  the 
community,  that  the  questions  between  the  contending  parties  may  be  soon  settled  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  that  a  government  be  established  on  a  firm  basis. 

No.  23.  Navigation  and  commerce  from  the  United  States  with  this  consulate  are  very  small, 
the  principal  intercourse  being  with  whalers.  American  goods  can  be  brought  from  Callao  and 
Lima  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  they  could  be  obtained  direct  from  home.  The  consequenc3 
is  that  there  is  very  little  direct  communication  with  the  United  States.  One  regular  trader 
comes  to  Payta,  making  about  three  trips  in  two  years.  The  whole  amount  of  American  goods 
imported  into  this  province  does  not  exceed  0100,000  annually. 

No.  24.  I  know  of  no  means  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  or  increase  navigation  and  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  and  more  par 
ticularly  as  far  as  this  province  is  concerned.  Trade  is  conducted  in  a  very  peculiar  and  slow 
way,  and  as  a  large  sprinkling  of  Spanish  habits  still  exists  in  the  Peruvians  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  change  their  customs.  The  province  of  Piura,  for  its  advantages,  is  probably  more 
behind  the  times  than  any  in  Peru. 

No.  25.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  article  of  trade  existing  here  could  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  with  advantage.  I  have  consulted  several  of  the 
first  merchants,  both  here  and  in  Piura,  and  their  opinion  coincides  with  mine. 

No.  26.  In  the  same  manner  I  am  compelled   to  answer  this  question.     Other  events  must 
transpire,  the  country  must  take  an  onward  step,  and  more  liberal  views  toward  foreigners 
must  be  entertained  before   any  regular  system  of  reciprocal  trade  can  take  place  ;  I,   con 
sequently,  cannot  reccommend  the  sending  of  other  articles  than  are  at  present  imported. 
83  P 
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No.  27.  As  I  stated  in  my  answer  to  query  No.  10,  "foreign  vessels  are  allowed  all  the 
privileges  of  native  vessels,  &c.,"  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  American  vessels  to  enter  into 
competition  (even  if  the  law  could  he  so  changed  to  permit  them)  with  the  small  craft  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade. 

No.  28.  The  answer  to  this  question,  like  those  of  the  two  previous,  must  be  discouraging  to 
enterprise  or  trade.  The  exportation  of  boats  from  the  United  States  to  this  consulate,  I  feel 
confident,  would  not  result  in  anything  beneficial  to  the  exporters.  No  special  law  exists 
compelling  Peruvian  vessels  to  carry  boats,  and  like  most  of  mercantile  service  it  is  regulated 
by  the  necessities  or  caprice  of  the  master. 

No.  29.  The  only  line  of  steamers  on  the  coast  is  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
It  is  an  English  company  with  a  board  of  directors  in  England,  and  a  manager  in  chief  stationed 
at  Panama.  This  line  runs  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso  touching  at  Callao,  Guayaquil,  and 
many  of  the  intermediate  ports.  The  English  mails  are  carried  by  contract,  as  also  are  the 
mails  from  port  to  port.  Passengers  and  freight  are  also  taken,  but  the  charges  are  enormous. 
It  is  at  present  composed  of  six  steamers. 

No.  30.  The  only  system  of  insurance  on  the  coast  is  by  means  of  an  open  policy  of  insurance 
kept  between  the  houses  here  and  some  office  or  house  of  insurance  in  England :  for  instance, 
an  American  house  informs  me  that  they  keep  an  open  policy  of  insurance  with  a  London  house, 
and  when  they  forward  goods,  specie,  or  any  other  article  of  merchandise,  they  send  bills  of 
lading  informing  the  London  house  of  the  fact,  at  the  same  time,  accrediting  said  house  with 
the  amount  of  in  erest  on  insurance. 

No.  31.  Peruvian  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war  are  granted  letters  of  marque  or  commis 
sion  as  privateersmen  according  to  circumstances,  and  when  captures  are  made  the  vessels  are 
taken  to  Callao  and  condemned  as  prizes  or  not  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
admiralty. 

No.  32.  The  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  answers  I  have  derived  from  the  captain 
of  the  port,_  collector  of  customs,  and  from  several  merchants  in  this  port  and  the  city  of  Piura. 

No.  33.  No  books  or  pamphlets  are  published  in  Payta  on  these  subjects. 

No.  34.  The  above  answers  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  whole  of  Peru. 
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Peruvian  sailing  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  1852,  in  foreign  trade,  entered  and  cleared. 
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— 

3 

9 
2 

3 

1 



16         2,462 
2             351 
4              565 
4              266 
15          1,810 

5 

4 

2 
1 
1 

4 
3 
1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

11 

5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1              155 

1  ! 

Sin  BHs 

2 

1 
2 

1 

4             686 
3             629 
1              150 

| 

Talcahu&no                                    -    - 

1 

1 

Total          

4 



10 

25 

3 

1 

43 

5,803 

3 

9 

32 

3 

2 

1 

50         7,074 

Total,  entered  and  cleared,  93  vessels,  12,877  tons. 

No.  2. 
Peruvian  sailing  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  1852,  in  coasting  trade. 


Port  or  place. 

Under  50  and 
over  20  tons. 

Under  100  and 
over  50  to"s 

Under  200  and 
over  100  tons. 

Under  300  and 
over  200  tons. 

Under  500  and 
over  400  tons. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.                       No. 

No. 

Tons. 

For  Callao          

4 
5 
1 
1 

5 
2 
2 
3 

3 

1 

13 
8 
10 
4 

2.343 
1,206 
517 
505 

1 

7 

Total 

8 

11 

12 

3 

1 

35 

4,571 
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No.  3. 
American  mercantile  sailing  vessels  entered  in  1852. 


Port. 

Ships. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Total. 

No.        Tons. 

No.        Tons. 

No.        Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.        Tons 

Pivta                                                  ....  

7          2,473 

15          4,115 

10          2,298 

10 

1,370 

42          10,256 

No.  4. 

Foreign  vessels  of  all  nations,  except  that  of  the  United  States,  that  entered  the  port  of  Paita  in 

1852. 


No.  Tons. 

Knglish,  including  steamers 71  42,482 

French - - 4  1,005 

Spanish.- --  3  893 

Chilian. 15  2,548 

Swiss.. 1  260 

Bremen - 1  390 

Sardinian- 3  1,100 

Equadorian 10  314 


No.  Tons. 

Granadiaii.. 13  G05 

Brazilian - --       1  396 

Hamburg - -- -       6  1,120 

Mexican..                                        2  255 


Total 


143         51,368 


TUMBEZ. 

SAMUEL  J.  OAKFORD,  Consul. 

PERU,  June  30,  1855. 

I  herewith  forward  the  answers  to  the  queries  contained  in  the  Circular  Instructions  to 
Consuls  and  Vice  Consuls  of  the  United  States,  dated  Washington,  October  8,  1853.  It  has 
not  been  in  my  power  to  obtain  printed  official  copies  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Peru, 
as  in  neither  this  nor  the  adjoining  provinces  can  they  be  procured. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.   1. 

Ship  building,  etc. 

There  is  no  ship  building  at  Tumbez,  although  the  country  a  short  distance  from  the  coast  is 
covered  with  forests  of  wood  suitable  for  such  purposes,  and  from  which  the  Peruvian  govern 
ment  obtain  a  portion  of  the  timber  used  at  the  ship  yards  at  Callao.  On  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  river  and  absence  of  roads  the  wood  can  only  be  brought  to  the  harbor 
during  the  freshets  that  follow  the  rains  that  fall  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April ;  it  is  floated  down  on  rafts  made  of  willow  logs.  The  distance  by  river  from 
the  place  of  cutting  to  the  sea  is  from  20  to  30  miles.  The  expense  of  cutting  the  timber, 
then  dragging  it  with  oxen  through  the  dense  forests,  in  which  roads  have  to  be  cut,  to 
the  river  side,  the  formation  of  rafts  for  embarking  it,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  laborers, 
is  so  great  as  to  prevent  a  large  consumption.  If,  however,  there  was  an  industrious  popu 
lation  who  would  open  roads  so  as  to  use  log  carriages,  these  forests  would  be  very  valuable, 
as  the  timber  cut  from  them  is  generally  solid  and  very  durable. 
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List  of  tvoods  valuable  for  ship  building  found  in  the  forests  near  the  port  of  Tumbez : 

Algarrobo abundant;  found  near  the  coast. 

Mangrove at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Gualtaco at  20  to  30  miles  from  the  coast. 

Guachapeli 

Guayacan "  "  if  " 

Zapote " 

Barbasco '   "  "  " 

Madera  negra "  "  " 

Lota  or  moral "  "  "  " 

Pichichi "  " 

Madera  amarilla... 

Madera  seca "  " 

QUERIES  No.  II. 

Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  At  Tumbez  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  number  of  seamen  in  the 
Peruvian  merchant  service. 

No.  2.  The  same. 

No.  3.  Pilots  are  not  employed  or  required  for  the  port  of  Tumbez. 

No.  4.  Supercargoes  are  not  employed. 

No.  5.  Eefer  to  No.  1. 

No.  G.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  sick,  infirm,  or  disabled  Peruvian  seamen  at  Tumbez. 

Nos.  7  and  8.  The  natives  of  Tumbez  frequently  embark  on  board  American  whale  ships  as 
green  hands.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  shipped  at  the  United  States  consulate,  this  being 
considered  a  guarantee  of  their  return.  They  are  not  discouraged  by  law  from  shipping. 

No.  9.  No  foreign  vessels,  excepting  whale  ships,  are  allowed  to  anchor  at  Tumbez. 

Nos.  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14.  Refer  to  No.  1. 

No.  15.  The  youths  who  ship  as  green  hands  on  board  the  whale  ships  are  mostly  from  the 
town  and  surrounding  district  of  Tumbez  ;  their  previous  occupation,  farmers  or  workmen 
upon  farms. 

Nos.  16,  IT,  18,  and  19.  Refer  to  No.  1. 

No.  20.  The  general  character  for  intelligence,  activity,  and  skill  of  the  Peruvian  seamen 
that  ship  on  board  American  whale  ships  at  Tumbez  is  decidedly  good  ;  they  soon  make 
themselves  very  useful,  particularly  in  the  boats.  Their  ignorance  of  the  English  language 
is  a  great  impediment  to  their  progress  in  seamanship  ;  they  form,  however,  a  valuable  part 
of  the  crews  of  ships  on  their  whaling  rounds  in  the  Pacific. 

No.  21.  Refer  to  No.  1. 

No.  22.  From  the  local  authorities  of  the  port,  personal  observation,  and  conversation  with 
captains  of  American  whale  ships. 

No.  23.  No  books  or  pamphlets  have  been  published  at  Tumbez,  either  in  the  present  or  past 
years,  on  the  aforesaid  subjects. 
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QUERIES  No.   III. 
Shipping,   navigation,   tonnage,  &c. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  6.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Peruvian  vessels  that  have 
arrived  at  Tumbez  during  and  since  the  year  1852,  the  papers  of  the  Capitania  being  in  such 
disorder  that  only  an  approximation  can  be  obtained.  I  am  informed  by  the  captain  of  the 
port  that  the  average  is  about  twenty  per  annum ;  they  are  all  small  vessels  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  tons  burden,  principally  from  Payta,  bringing  foreign  merchandise  that  has  passed  the 
custom-house  at  that  place.  The  remainder  were  from  Guayaquil,  bringing  rice,  coffee,  sugar, 
and  other  productions  of  the  Ecuador;  there  being  a  special  article  in  the  commercial  regula 
tions  of  Peru  allowing  national  vessels  under  fifty  tons  burden  to  introduce  into  Turnbez,  from 
the  coast  of  Guayaquil,  articles  that  are  free  of  duty,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  upon  paying 
the  corresponding  duty  on  said  provisions. 

No.  4.  See  table  annexed. 

No.  5.  None. 

No.  6.  See  No.  1. 

No.  7.  None,  with  the  exception  of  that  with  Guayaquil,  referred  to  in  No.  1. 

No.  8.  With  Payta;  refer  to  No.  1. 

No.  9.  None. 

No.  10.  American  whale  ships  are  allowed  by  treaty  to  introduce  into  Tumbez  supplies  or 
goods,  including  oil,  to  the  amount  of  $200  ad  valorem,  for  each  vessel,  without  paying  duty 
upon  such  supplies  or  goods,  including  oil ;  and,  further,  to  sell  the  additional  amount  of  $1,000 
ad  valorem,  for  each  vessel,  upon  paying  for  said  additional  articles  the  same  duties  as  are 
payable  upon  like  supplies  or  goods  and  oil  when  imported  in  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored 
nations.  Other  foreign  whale  ships  are  bound  by  the  regulation  of  commerce  of  Peru,  which 
allows  them  to  anchor  in  Tumbez,  providing  they  have  on  board  only  the  products  of  fishing, 
provisions  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  ship  and  crew,  and  to  sell  any  amount  of 
oil  and  candles  they  may  deem  convenient,  free  of  duty. 

No.  11.  None. 

No.  12.  Whale  ships,  being  the  only  foreign  vessels  permitted  to  enter  at  Tumbez,  are  free 
from  all  port  charges. 

No.  13.  Pilots  are  not  required  for  the  port  of  Tumbez. 

No.  14.  There  are  no  quarantine  regulations  at  present. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  marine  or  other  hospitals  at  Tumbez. 

No.  16.  There  being  no  hospital  in  Tumbez,  the  sick  American  seamen  that  are  left  in  charge 
of  this  consulate  are  sent  to  a  respectable  boarding  house,  where  they  are  attended  by  a  physi 
cian  of  the  town,  who  supplies  them  with  the  proper  remedies  ;  the  whole  expense,  including 
board,  lodging,  washing,  medical  attendance,  and  medicine,  is  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  diem. 

No.  IT.  There  are  no  port  regulations  in  regard  to  mooring  vessels  in  operation  :  there  are 
no  wharves  or  moles. 

No.  18.  Passengers  on  landing  must  exhibit  their  passports  to  the  authorities,  and  present 
their  baggage  for  inspection  by  the  custom-house  guards.     No  fees  are  charged. 
No.  19.  There  are  no  storehouses  ;  drays  are  unknown. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  No  steam  vessels  luwe  ever  been  built  at  Tumbez  ;  none  belong  there.     We 

O 

have  no  information  to  communicate  in  regard  to  them. 
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CHILI. 

TALCAHUANO. 

WILLIAM  CROSBY,  Consul. 

MAY  20,  1854, 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  herewith  answers,  or  such,  at  least,  as  I  am  able  to  make,  to 
your  circular  of  October  8,  1853.  The  short  time  allowed  me,  together  with  the  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  information,  such  as  is  called  for  at  this  point,  so  remote  from  the  fountain  head 
of  official  documents,  and  the  paucity  of  material  in  this  consular  district,  will,  I  am  fearful, 
render  such  as  I  have  furnished  of  very  little  value.  Many  of  the  questions  do  not  apply  to 
this  district,  while,  for  others,  there  is  no  foundation  upon  which  to  base  an  answer.  The 
data  for  a  large  portion  of  the  information  called  for  could  only  be  obtained  at  Santiago  ;  but 
the  great  distance  and  delays  of  communication  between  the  two  points,  the  want  of  time,  and 
the  absence  of  our  diplomatic  representative  to  this  government,  precluded  the  idea  of  making 
application  through  the  only  channel  by  which  it  could  be  obtained. 

ANSWERS. 
QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  The  legal  rule  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  is  the  American  carpenter's 
measurement — that  is,  the  length  is  taken  from  the  after  part  of  the  stem  to  the  forward  part  of 
the  stern  post;  this  multiplied  by  the  depth,  and  the  product  by  the  breadth  at  the  wales,  and 
this  product  divided  by  95,  gives  the  tonnage.  None  but  single  decked  vessels  have  ever  been 
built  in  this  consulate. 

No.  2.  For  register  and  sea  letter,  see  accompanying  forms  A  and  B. 

No.  3.  Transferred  by  bill  of  sale,  made  out,  witnessed,  and  archived  by  a  notary  public. 
Government  receives  a  tax  of  1\  per  cent,  on  the  amount  for  which  a  vessel  may  be  sold,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  vessel  is  the  penalty  for  fraud  in  the  payment  of  this  tax  or  in  statement  of 
the  amount  sold  for.  Said  bills  of  sale  are  required  to  be  written  upon  stamped  paper,  the 
value  of  which  varies  from  25  cents  to  $4,  according  to  the  price  sold  for. 

No.  4.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  and  employ  Chilian  vessels  upon  the  same  terms  as 
Chilian  citizens,  either  in  the  foreign,  coasting,  or  internal  trade. 

No.  5.  They  are  ;  and  no  distinction  made  between  foreign  and  domestic  built  vessels. 

No.  6.  None.  Most  of  the  vessels  now  running  in  the  Chilian  merchant  service  are  foreign 
built  vessels  ;  and  not  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  have  ever  been  built  within  the  district  of 
this  consulate  to  give  a  basis  for  replies  to  most  of  this  series  of  queries. 

No.  7.  For  timber,  a  wood  called  "  pellin"  is  used,  a  durable  wood  which  well  answers  for 
small  vessels  ;  for  planking,  "  lingue"  is  used,  somewhat  resembling  American  white  oak,  but 
not  so  durable  ;  and  for  decking,  cypress  is  used.  The  prices  of  these  are  not  given,  as  the 
quantities  consumed  are  small,  and  prices,  if  given,  would  be  only  nominal. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  Answered  by  No.  7. 

No.  10.  Copper  sheathing  is  used  in  repairing  ;  manufactured  in  the  country  from  native 
ore,  and  costs  from  27  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

Nos.  11,  12,  and  13.  None. 
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No.  14.  American  pitch  and  oakum,  imported  from  the  United  States,  are  the  only  articles 
used. 

No.  15.  Foreign  hemp.     Average  cost  of  Manila,  to  purchaser  during  1852,  was   20  cents 
per  pound,  and  of  tarred  rigging,  16  cents  per  pound. 

No.  16.  From  imported  English  or  Scotch  canvas. 

No.  17.  None. 

Nos.  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23.  Answered  by  reply  to  No.  6. 

No.  24.  Foreigners,  generally  English  or  Americans. 

No.  25.  Two  dollars  to  two  and  one-half  dollars  per  day. 

Nos.  26  and  27.  None. 

No.  28.  Answered  by  above. 

No.  29.  None. 

No.  30.  Same  as  used  in  the  United  States. 

No.  31.  Answered  by  No.  6. 

No.  32.  Small  quantities  of  ship  building  material  might  find  sale  here,  but  the  demand  is 
exceedingly  limited.  All  kinds  of  artisans'  tools,  as  well  as  most  of  the  materials  used  in  ship 
building,  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

QUERIES  No.  II 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  For  answer  to  this,  I  refer  you  to  the  annual  report  of  the  minister  of  state  in  the 
marine  department  to  the  national  congress,  of  which  I  have  no  copy  in  my  possession. 

No.  2.  From  four  to  eight  men  for  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  captain,  mate,  and 
second  mate  are  the  only  officers  usually  employed. 

No.  3.   Pilots  are  not  required  for  any  port  in  this  consulate. 

No.  4.  They  are  not.  Chilian  vessels,  when  destined  to  a  foreign  port,  are  usually  con 
signed  to  some  person  or  persons  at  that  port  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

No.  5.  Unknown. 

No  6.  An  endowed  hospital,  under  the  supervision  of  the  general  government,  provides  for 
the  sick  and  disabled  Chilians  in  this  province. 

No.  7.  Sailors  are  generally  found  with  but  little  difficulty,  and  are  usually  contracted  with 
by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  then  takes  them  before  the  proper  authorities  for  shipment. 

No.  8.  Chilian  sailors  in  this  consulate  seek  the  American  whaling  service  more  than  any 
other  foreign  service,  though,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  employment  in  any  other  foreign 
service  is  rarely  to  be  obtained ;  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  visiting  the  ports  of  this  consulate, 
other  than  American  whalers,  being  comparatively  small.  No  other  discouragement  is  given 
than  the  law  compelling  the  return  of  said  sailors  to  the  republic  by  the  shipper. 

No.  9.  They  are  frequently  so  employed  when  foreign  sailors  cannot  be  obtained. 

No.  10.  Do  not  know  that  any  particular  rations  are  established  by  law  for  the  merchant 
service.  Spirit  rations  are  not  allowed.  Rations  of  the  wine  maufactured  in  the  country  are 
sometimes  given. 

No.  11.  Cannot  give  answer  to  the  first  clause.  One  month's  wages  are  usually  advanced 
to  sailors  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  two  months'  for  a  foreign  voyage. 

No.   12.  Masters  shipping  Chilian  sailors  for  a  foreign  voyage  are  compelled  by  law  to 
sign  a  bond  for  their  return  to  the  republic.     The  penalty  for  non-performance  is  the  amount 
84  F 
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of  damages  which  the  sailor  may  sue  for.  Three  copies  of  the  bonds  are  signed,  one  of  -which 
the  sailor  receives,  one  is  taken  by  the  master,  and  the  third  archived.  The  wages  and  terms 
of  shipment  are  also  expressed  in  this  bond  or  contract. 

No.  13.  Nearly  all  the  vessels  belonging  to  Chili  being  employed  on  the  coast,  offences  are 
usually  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  ports  where  the  vessel  may  enter. 
The  usual  punishment  is  imprisonment ;  flogging  is  in  no  case  authorized. 

No.  15.  Chiefly  obtained  from  ports  on  the  coast.  There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  the 
Chilian  merchant  service,  nor  are  there  any  fisheries. 

No.  16.  See  answer  to  No  1. 

No.  1*7.  They  are  exempted  from  all  civil  and  military  duties  and  all  taxes  while  in  service, 
unless  holding  property  on  shore. 

No.  18.  They  are  not. 

No.  19.  They  can. 

No.  20.  General  character  for  activity,  skill  and  intelligence  is  low,  when  compared  with  that 
of  European  sailors  ;  their  lack  of  skill  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  want  of  experience. 

No.  21.  No  theory  or  system  of  navigation  is  pursued  by  the  Chilian  merchantmen  different 
from  those  pursued  by  Europeans  and  North  Americans,  being  dependent  upon  these  for  instruc 
tion,  instruments,  and  everything  appertaining  to  their  profession. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No  7.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Chilian  vessels  consists  in  the  transportation  of  Chilian  pro 
duce  (principally  flour  and  coals)  to  the  California,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  latterly  to  the  Australian 
markets.  European  or  American  vessels  can  generally  be  freighted  for  Atlantic  ports  to  better 
advantage  than  Chilian  vessels,  prefering  freights  at  low  rates  to  returning  home  in  ballast.  The 
rate  of  freight  during  the  year  1852,  for  California,  and  Australia,  ranged  from  §18  to  $22;  latterly, 
however,  $18  is  as  high  as  has  been  obtained. 

No.  8.  The  coasting  trade  in  this  consulate  consists  of  the  transportation  of  foreign  merchan 
dise  from  the  port  of  Valparaiso  to  these  ports,  and  the  transportation  from  these  to  Valparaiso 
and  the  northern  ports  of  the  staple  articles  of  flour,  coals,  lumber,  leather  and  wine  ;  $2  75 
may  be  given  as  the  average  price  per  ton  for  flour  from  this  port  to  Valparaiso,  and  $4  50  as 
the  average  price  for  coals  from  the  ports  of  Coronel  and  Lota  to  Valparaiso. 

No.  9.  There  is  no  internal  trade  for  vessels,  the  country  having  no  rivers  navigable  for 
sailing  vessels. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessel  are  allowed  to  participate  only  in  the  trade  to  foreign  ports. 

No.  11.  The  vessels  of  nations  which  have  not  accepted  the  reciprocal  system  adopted  by  the 
Chilian  government  in  1851  are  charged  75  cents  per  ton  in  addition  to  the  usual  charge  for 
tonnage  dues.  No  other  distinctions  are  made  with  foreign  merchant  vessels. 

No.  12.  National  or  foreign  vessels,  proceeding  from  a  foreign  port  and  discharging  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  ports  of  the  republic,  are  charged  25  cents  per  ton  (according  to 
their  register)  as  tonnage  duty.  Vessels  are  permitted,  however,  to  discharge  twenty  packages 
of  merchandise,  without  other  tonnage  charge  than  25  cents  per  package  on  this  number.  Trans 
ports  of  foreign  nations,  if  only  discharging  or  transhipping  goods  belonging  to  their  respective 
governments,  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tonnage  duties,  but  in  case  of  discharging  goods 
for  private  persons  they  become  liable  to  the  payment  of  tonnage  according  to  register.  Vessels 
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putting  into  port  in  distress  are  exempted  from  tonnage  dues  when  they  only  discharge  their 
cargoes  for  the  purpose  of  transhipment  \  but  should  their  cargoes  be  entered  for  consumption  of 
the  country,  tonnage  is  required.  The  following  vessels  are  exempted  from  tonnage  :  1st. 
National  or  foreign  vessels-of-war  ;  2d.  Whaling  vessels,  national  or  foreign ;  3d.  National  or 
foreign  steamers.  There  are  no  light  dues  nor  hospital  money  to  be  paid  in  this  consulate. 

No.  13.  Answered  by  reply  to  No.  3. 

No.  14.  Vessels  from  sea  known  to  have  infectious  diseases  on  board  are  quarantined  from  10 
to  40  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.  No  bills  of  health  are  required. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  public  institutions  of  this  class. 

No.  16.  Answered  by  the  above. 

No.  17.  Vessels  are  not  required  to  moor  and  there  are  no  wharves. 

No.  18.  Passengers  require  to  have  their  baggage  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 

ey  bring  nothing  more  than  baggage.     No  passports  are  required  nor  fees  exacted. 

No.  19.  The  charge  for  storage  in  government  warehouses  is  \  per  cent,  upon  the  value 
of  the  goods  deposited,  for  each  quarter  of  the  first  year,  and  f  per  cent,  upon  their  value  for 
each  quarter  of  the  following  years.  If  reshipped  for  a  foreign  port  during  the  first  year,  then 
no  charge  is  made  for  storage. 

No.  20.  In  England  or  the  United  States. 

No.  21.  Coal,  the  product  of  the  country,  is  the  only  fuel  used,  obtained  at  most  of  the  ports  of 
this  province  ;  usual  cost  is  $4  50  per  ton  of  2,000  Ibs.,  placed  on  board  ship. 


ARGENTINE  EEPUBLIC. 

BUENOS    AYEES.  (a) 

JOSEPH  GRAHAM,  Consul. 

MAY  19,  1854. 

At  last  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  reply  to  most  of  the  queries  accompanying  your 
"  Circular  Instructions  to  Consuls  and  Commercial  Agents  of  the  United  States"  dated  October 
8,  1853.  I  have  been  delayed  by  the  neglect  and  failure  of  those  officials  who  have  charge  of 
the  few  statistical  records  that  exist  here  to  furnish  me  with  extracts,  as  they  repeatedly  pro 
mised  to  do,  and  have  deceived  me  so  often  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  obtain  the  information 
from  other  sources  ;  and  that  I  might  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  sending  my  report  by  the 
vessel  which  takes  it,  I  have  not  translated  all  the  documents  I  send.  I  hope,  however,  I  have 
been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  in  my  answers  to  enable  you  to  accomplish  the  object  intended, 
so  far  as  relates  to  this  port. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  By  a  decree  of  the  17th  September,  1854,  (article  5,)  which  is  published  in  the  "Guia 
d£  Aduana"  (Custom-house  Guide,)  page  88,  herewith  enclosed,  it  is  provided,  "that  the  reply 
or  certificate  given  by  the  consul  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  acknowledging  receipt  of  crew  list 

(a)  Within  a  few  years,  Buenos  Ayres  has  withdrawn  from  the  Argentine  Confederacy. — See  vol.  I,  page  743. 
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and  other  documents  of  navigation  (of  any  vessel)  which  has  entered  the  port,  shall  be  imme 
diately  passed  to  the  general  custom-house,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  charging  the 
dues/'  which  means,  that  the  certificate  of  a  consul,  as  to  the  tonnage  of  any  vessel  of  his  nation, 
as  expressed  in  her  register,  shall  be  considered  the  true  tonnage.  In  regard  to  vessels  built 
here  this  government  has  never  adopted  any  special  rule,  and  that  of  Spain  is  considered  to 
prevail.  Heretofore,  in  practice,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  fixed  rule,  because  I, 
myself,  have  known  that  when  only  vessels  of  120  tons  and  upwards  could  engage  in  particular 
trade,  vessels  of  70  to  80  tons  were  immediately  stretched,  by  measurement,  to  the  proper  size ; 
and  when  this  decree  was  repealed,  and  the  payment  of  port  charges  became  onerous,  these 
same  vessels  shrunk  to  their  original  dimensions,  if  not  below.  The  Spanish  consul  and  myself 
searched  in  vain,  in  his  office,  for  the  Spanish  law  on  this  subject,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  obtain 
it  in  any  other  quarter. 

No.  2.  For  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  "patente"  (register)  and  roll  of  crew,  and  for 
those  in  coasting  trade,  "  licensia,"  (license  ;)  copies  and  forms  of  which,  and  also  a  transla 
tion  of  them,  Nos.  4  and  5,  are  herewith  enclosed. 

No.  3.  By  bill  of  sale  executed  before  the  register  of  the  custom-house,  forms  of  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain,  but  will  endeavor  to  do  so  and  forward  it. 

No.  4.  They  are  on  the  same  terms  with  citizens  of  the  country. 

No.  5.  They  are,  and  after  being  placed  under  the  flag  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  those  built  here. 

No.  6.  None. 

No.  7.  The  hard  wood  of  the  upper  provinces,  such  as  algarroba,  la  pacho  urundai  quebraco 
are  used  for  the  timbers  and  planking,  and  Paraguay  cedar  and  American  or  Swedish  pine  for 
the  decks. 

No.  8.  American  or  Swedish  pine  almost  universally. 

No.  9.  Treenails  and  iron. 

No.  10.   None  used. 

Nos.  11,  12,  and  13.  None. 

No.  14.  Oakum,  from  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  pitch. 

No.  15.  Formerly,  mostly  hide  rope,  but  now  imported  hemp  and  Manila. 

No.  16.  Of  American  cotton  and  European  duck. 

No.  17.  None. 

No.  18.  Such  as  are  used  in  England,  and  chiefly  imported  from  thence. 

No.  19.  None. 

No.  20.  As  the  vessels  built  here  are  intended  for  the  interior  and  coasting  trade,  they  are 
strong  and  flat,  and  considered  safe. 

No.  21.  They  are  not  considered  as  fast  as  American  vessels. 

No.  22.  They  are  large  carriers. 

No.  23.  From  the  quality  of  the  timber,  they  are  of  great  duration. 

No.  24.  Generally  foreigners,  English,  Italians,  and  Spanish. 

No.  25.  From  $1  50  to  $2,  silver,  per  day ;  they  generally  come  from  Europe  in  quest  of  work. 

Nos.  26  to  31.  None. 

No.  32.  None,  except  pine,  which,  just  now,  is  very  high,  being  worth  $70(?)  silver,  per  M, 
and  is  generally  in  demand  at  saving  prices,  duty  5  per  cent. 

No.  33.  None. 
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No.  34.  They  do  not  contract  by  the  ton,  but  generally  the  agreement  is  to  build  a  hull  of 
certain  length  and  breadth  for  a  certain  amount. 

No.  35.  Sales  are  accidental  and  rarely  to  advantage. 

No.  36.  Chiefly  from  an  old  Spanish  merchant,  an  extensive  owner  of  coasting  vessels,  and 
also  extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  shipchandlery  business,  and  is  now  Spanish  vice 
consul,  named  Don  Vincente  Cassares. 

No.  37.   None. 

No.  38.  Slightly  on  the  increase,  because  the  country  just  now  is  at  peace. 

No.  39.  None  has  been  manifested. 

QUERIES  No.  II. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  About  1,500  foreigners,  chiefly  Italians,  a  few  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  None  in 
foreign  trade.  In  coasting  trade  about  300  ;  in  interior  trade  about  1,200. 

No.  2.  From  8  to  10  men  in  vessels  of  from  80  to  100  tons,  including  master,  mate,  and  cook. 

No.  3.   There  have  been  regularly  established  pilots  from  Point  Indio  to  this  port  since  1824. 

No.  4.  No. 

No.  5.  The  existing  law  for  the  merchant  service  is  the  same  as  that  of  Spain. 

No.  6.  None,  except  a  general  hospital  for  men,  which  is  supported  by  the  government  and 
individual  donations. 

No.  7.   Captains  obtain  their  seamen  through  the  agency  of  keepers  of  sailor  boarding  houses. 

No.  8.  There  may  be  said  to  be  none. 

No.  10.  They  are  allowed,  without  restriction,  beef,  biscuit,  and  some  vegetables,  "  mate," 
(Paraguay  tea,)  and,  occasionally,  wine  and  spirit  rations  ;  but  these  are  not  regulated  by  law, 
and  seem  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  owners  and  masters.  Wages  are  paid  as  the  sailors  want 
them,  and  are  forfeited  for  desertion  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fixed  rules,  and  each 
case  is  decided  on  its  own  merits  by  the  captain  of  the  port. 

Nos.  11  to  14.  None. 

No.  1G.  There  is  no  fixed  system  in  the  navy  ;  sailors  are  generally  enlisted  at  the  lowest 
price  for  which  they  can  be  obtained  when  needed.  In  the  merchant  service,  the  general  price 
is  from  $12  to  $14. 

No.  17.  As  they  are  all  foreigners,  they  are  not  subject  to  impressment,  and  have  no  peculiar 
exemptions. 

No.  18.  As  said  before,  there  are  no  native  seamen. 

No.  19.   They  can. 

No.  20    They  are  generally  foreigners,  and  more  or  less  skilful. 

No.  21.  No  great  science  is  required,  as  the  navigation  is  all  of  interior  rivers,  and  very  few 
instruments  are  used. 

No.  22.  From  various  intelligent  persons,  and  from  my  own  observation. 

No.  23.  None. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 

Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1 .  A  part  of  this  question  is  answered  in  the  tables  annexed.  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  further  information.  So  little  interest  has  been  manifested  here  in  collecting  statis- 
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tical  data,  that  even  the  minister  of  finance  and  collector  of  the  customs,  when  the  new  tariff 
was  under  discussion,  were  unable  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  exports,  and  many  other 
questions  put  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  subjects  connected  with  the  revenue. 

Nos.  2  to  6.  See  tables  annexed. 

No.  6.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  on  this  point. 

No.  7.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  bona  fide  Buenos  Ayres  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  Those  under  the  Buenos  Ayres  flag  are  foreign  built,  and  not  more  than  six  in  a  year 
cross  the  ocean  to  or  from  the  Kio  Plate.  The  chief  foreign  trade  of  vessels  under  the  Buenos 
Ayres  flag  is  that  to  Montevideo,  and  consists  in  the  transhipment  to  or  from  that  port  of  articles 
of  European  growth  or  manufacture,  or  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  as  either  market 
is  affected  with  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  same,  and  in  the  conveyance  to  and  fro  of  passengers. 

No.  8.  To  the  south  of  this  city,  with  the  ports  of  Encenada,  Salado  Tuyu,  Ojo  Queyaen, 
Bahia,  Blanca,  and  Patagonia,  in  the  conveyance  hence  of  dry  goods,  wines,  spirits,  and  gro 
ceries  ;  and  thence  of  hides,  skins,  tallow,  hair,  hams,  and  occasionally  a  little  wheat  and  salt 
from  the  two  last  mentioned.  This  trade,  however,  is,  I  believe,  altogether  trifling. 

No.  9.  With  the  ports  of  San  Fernando,  Conchas,  Sarate,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Nicholas,  in 
this  province ;  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe  ;  Grualeguagchio,  Parana, 
and  Concordio,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  ;  and  Goya,  Bella  Vista,  and  Corrientes,  in  the 
province  of  Corrientes.  Moreover,  with  the  ports  of  Pilar  and  Asuncion,  in  the  republic  of 
Paraguay,  and  the  following  ports  in  the  Oriental  republic,  viz  :  Nueva  Palmira,  Loriano, 
Paysandis,  and  Latta,  on  the  Uraguay,  and  Mercedes,  on  the  Rio  Negro.  The  imports  here 
from  Paraguay  consist  chiefly  of  yerba  and  tobacco,  some  hides  and  lumber  ;  and  the  following 
may  be  stated  as  the  chief  articles  from  all  the  ports,  viz  :  ox,  cow,  and  horse  hides,  dry  and 
salted  ;  calf,  sheep,  goat,  nutria,  deer,  lion,  and  tiger  skins  ;  wool,  horse  and  cow  hair,  grease 
and  tallow,  candles,  soap,  ashes,  charcoal,  lime,  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  water 
melons,  honey,  sweetmeats,  mani.  (pea  nuts,)  sweet  potatoes,  orange  and  lemon  juice,  brooms, 
washtubs,  cheese,  oranges,  apples,  red  pepper,  starch,  cigars,  axletrees,  wheel  spokes,  and 
other  wood  for  carts  and  carriages  ;  knee  timbers,  door  sills,  logs,  rafters,  and  joists,  straw  for 
thatching,  wood  for  ranches,  (shanties  or  huts,)  &c.,  &c. 

No.  10.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  prohibition. 

Nos.  11  and  12.  See  page  60  of  "  Rosa's  Griiia  de  Aduana,"  herewith. 

No.  13.  See  schedule  of  charges  in  "  British  Packet,"  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  vessels  in 
port. 

No.  14.  If  any  doubts  are  entertained  iu  regard  to  the  crew,  when  a  vessel  is  visited  on  her 
arrival  by  the  port  physician,  being  affected  with  any  contagious  disease,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
vessel  bringing  an  unclean  bill  of  health,  she  is  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  observation  for  six 
or  eight  days,  or  a  longer  period  if  necessary ;  and  if  the  symptoms  have  not  increased  in  the  first 
case,  and  none  appearing  in  the  second  case,  the  crew  is  allowed  to  communicate  freely  with 
the  shore.  This  is  the  practice  observed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  regulations  on  the  subject. 
I  do  not  know  what  fees  (if  any)  are  charged. 

No.  15.  There  is  here  a  British  hospital,  supported  in  part  by  individual  subscription,  and 
in  part  by  the  British  government,  to  which  American  seamen  are  admitted  for  10  paper  dollars, 
or  about  50  cents  per  day,  for  the  reason  that  American  citizens  contributed  for  the  establish 
ment  of  the  institution.  American  seamen  can  also  obtain  admission  to  the  native  hospital  for 
the  same  price. 
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No.  17.  There  are  no  wharves  here.  As  to  charges  of  mooring  a  vessel,  see  "  British  Packet," 
head  of  shipping  list. 

No.  18.  When  a  passenger  disembarks  at  Buenos  Ayres,  he  is  bound  to  present  himself 
immediately  at  the  captain  of  the  port's  office,  where  his  name,  the  vessel,  and  the  place  whence 
he  came,  are  registered  ;  at  this  office,  on  the  payment  of  2  or  3  paper  dollars  currency,  he  is 
furnished  with  a  printed  permit,  the  blanks  of  which  are  filled  up  according  to  the  statement 
given  by  the  passenger  of  his  baggage.  In  virtue  of  this  ticket,  his  baggage  is  landed  and 
inspected  by  the  custom-house  officers  on  duty  at  the  landing  place,  to  prevent  anything 
passing  free  which  may  be  subject  to  duty.  If  there  is  no  cause  for  interruption,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  convey  his  baggage  to  his  dwelling,  but  is  bound  to  present  himself  to  the  police  office  within 
24  hours  of  his  arrival,  under  a  penalty  of  50  current  dollars.  His  name,  the  place  whence 
he  came,  and  his  residence,  are  there  recorded,  and  this  terminates  the  routine  of  his  legal 
entry  to  Buenos  Ayres.  For  boat  and  cart  hire,  and  porterage  in  landing  passengers  and 
baggage,  see  the  schedule  of  charges  printed  by  authority  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  herewith, 
No.  3. 

No.  19.  See  "Guia  de1  Aduana,"  pages  51  and  52. 

No.  20.  No  steamers  have  ever  been  built  here. 

No.  21.  Coal  almost  exclusively.  The  cost  here  at  present  is  about  16  to  22  patacones  per 
ton  on  board.  The  General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamer,  "  Argentina,"  (subsequently 
lost  near  Montevideo,)  made  one  or  two  trips  to  Kosario,  and  used  espinillo  wood  on  voyage  down 
with,  I  believe,  good  effect. 

No.  22.  See  Maxwell's  Comparative  Table  of  Exports,  from  1849  to  1853,  published  in  the 
"British  Packet"  of  25th  February,  1854,  herewith. 

No.  23.  Ibid.,  1848  to  1853. 

No.  24.  The  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam  packets  to  Rio  Janeiro,  to  connect  with  one  of 
the  British  lines  to  the  river  Plate,  for  the  sonveyance  of  the  mails  to  and  from  the  United 
States. 

Nos.  25  and  26.  In  my  opinion,  nothing. 

No.  27.  I  think  none. 

No.  28.  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

No.  29.  Besides  the  two  established  lines  of  British  steam  packets,  in  regard  to  which  printed 
notices  are  herewith  enclosed,  showing  their  routes,  days  of  departure,  and  arrival,  prices,  &c., 
the  following  steam  vessels  are  now  engaged  in  the  river  Plate,  viz:  "Rio  Uruguay,"  under 
Oriental  flag,  American  built,  (formerly  "  W.  J.  Pease,")  runs  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  conveying  passengers  ;  "Constitution,"  under  the  Buenos  Ayres  flag,  American  built, 
formerly  "  Utah,"  was  purchased  by  government  and  armed,  but  has  been  since  hired  to  private 
individuals  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  between  this  port  and  that  of  Montevideo; 
"Palmira,"  under  the  Oriental  flag,  formerly  Brazilian,  was  purchased  hereby  the  government  in 
1849,  fitted  up  as  a  war  vessel,  and  sold  in  1854  ;  she  now  conveys  passengers  from  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres  to  ports  in  the  Uruguay,  and  vice  versa;  "  Progreso,"  under  the  Oriental  flag, 
built  at  Rio  Grande,  Brazil,  runs  between  Buenos  Ayres,  San  Nicolas,  Rosario,  and  Santa  Fe; 
"Fanny,"  also  under  the  Oriental  flag,  runs  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

No.  30.  There  are  no  insurance  offices  here,  and  when  insurance  is  effected  it  is  done  by 
writing  to  foreign  countries. 

No.  31.  There  is  no  law  or  regulation  on  the  subject. 
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No.  32.  From  Don  Daniel  Maxwell,  the  proprietor  of  the  commercial  rooms  of  this  city, 
an  intelligent  gentleman  who  records  the  most  correct  statistics  of  these  matters,  and  who 
kindly  furnished  me  the  tables  marked  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  33.  I  enclose  herewith  all  that  I  think  would  be  of  interest. 

No.   1. 
Merchant  vessels  arrived  in  Buenos  Ayres  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1852. 


Ships. 

Barques. 

P.  barques. 

Brigs. 

P.  brigs. 

Sc.  brigs. 

Schooners. 

Galliots. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons.      No. 

Tons. 

No.  Tons. 

I 

1 
No.  Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

9 
1 

4,336 

650 

34 
3 

10,  188 
895 

10 
2 
5 
32 

75 

2,168 
720 
1,173 
6,882 
912 
16,363 

3 

569 

1 

96 

57 

10 
42 

n 

147 

1 
42 
9 
52 
24 
4 
5 
1 
5 
1 

5 

14 
3 
7 
50 
95 
12 
4 
5 

17,357 
2,265 
2,014 
9,  177 
1,988 
32,769 
164 
7.041 
1,611 
11,315 
3,694 
627 
1,089 
333 
1,602 
150 
162 
642 
1,705 
3,686 
472 
1,504 
10,003 
18,722 
2.835 
574 
864 

5 
3 

841 
493 

4 
3 
43 
1 

] 

2 

1,192 

776 
11,318 
164 
247 
223 
5,756 
446 

2 

483 

1 

2 
17 

127 
300 
2,545 

2 

649 

1C 

1,694 

i 

290 

24 
2 
15 
10 
1 
3 

4,444 
394 
2,494 
1,624 

212 
588 

9 
3 

1,175 
489 

7 
1 
2 
3 
1 

885 
134 
264 
3-10 
98 

Dutch  

1 

115 

2 

372 

5 

1,717 

5 

969 

i 

1,284 
317 

2 
1 
1 

501 
333 
396 

3 

1 

920 
150 

1 

286 

i 

2 
1 

162 
202 
97 

1 

217 
1.173 

2 

223 

2 
9 

435 
2,546 

5 
3 
7 

24» 
37 
11 

1,140 
472 
1,504 
5,249 
8,081 
2,719 

3 
14 

646 
3,281 

2 
2 

503 
517 

18 
29 

3,263 
5,115 

1 
8 

91 
1,075 

2 
4 
1 

252 
407 
116 

1 

246 



2 

1 

333 

121 

2 
1 

241 
124 

3 

619 

19 

7,888 

148 

39,342 

9 

1,988       283 

60,218 

54 

9,716 

60 

9,054 

44 

5,787 

2 

372       619 

134,365 
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No.  2. 
Merchant  vessels  sailed  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1852. . 


Ports. 

Ships. 

Barques. 

P.  barques. 

Brigs. 

P. 

brigs. 

Sc. 

brigs.       Sc 

hooners. 

Galliots. 

Total. 

1 
No.  Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons.    No 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

erica 

8 
1 

3,806 
650 

29 

8,577 

10 
2 

7 
28 
5 
60 

2,235 
720 
1,656 
5,931 
1,112 
12,753 

2 

373         1 

96 

50 
3 
9 
35 
10 
129 
1 
40 
9 
51 
20 
4 
7 
1 
2 

| 

2 
9 
14 

3 

7 

48 
99 
11 
4 
5 

15,077 
1,370 
1,974 
7,441 
2,462 
28,  739 
164 
6,964 
1,736 
11,612 
3,257 
615 
1,550 
333 
592 
350 
162 
298 
1,818 
4,227 
572 
1,478 
9,352 
19.381 
2,801 
718 
847 

2 
3 
1 
9 

318    . 

3 
3 
42 

1 
1 
1 
21 
2 
1 
2 
1 

890 
1,050 
11,076 
164 
247 
367 
5,083 
557 
300 
492 
333 

493         1 
150         1 

1,683       15 

127 
150 
2,212 

3 

• 

1,015 

1  !    390 

I 

1 

23 
2 
17 
9 

4,167 
383 
2,926 
1,500 

11 
4 

'7 
2 

1,559         5 
615 

701 

2 

372 

8  2,698 

3 

599 

1 

115 

1 

962        2 

317         1 

191 
238 
98 

....I  

5 

1,058 

i 

1           306       1 

286 

1 

350 

""  

....I.... 

1 

1 
1 

162    .... 



1 
5 
4 
3 
6 
23 
38 
9 

210 
1,084 
949 
572 
1,305 
4,289 
7,863 
2,181 

88    .... 

••••i  

3 

10 

637 
3,278 

97    

i 

1 
(1)1 

173 
143 

4 
14 
2 

1,006 
3,310 
620 

2 
3 

516 

718 

18 
32 

3,231 
5,45)4 

:      2 

260 
799 

2       496 

4 

560         5 

Tuscan  

3 

574 

1 
1 

144    .... 

1 

221 

2 

378 

124         1 

124 

23   8,955 

142     38,458 

8  !     1,833 

258     53,566     55 

9,750 

50 

7,645       35 

4,996       4 

667 

575 

125,  890 

a  Ketch. 

PAKAGUAY. 

ASUNCION. 

EDWARD  A.  HOPKINS,  Consul. 

JULY  15,  1854. 

The  circular  of  your  department  bearing  date  October  8,  1853,  has  not  hitherto  been  replied 
to  :  1st,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  information  of  any  kind  in  this  coun 
try,  and,  2d,  because  I  have  been  long  confined  to  -my  darkened  room  by  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatic  catarrhal  opthalmia.  All  the  documentary  laws  of  Paraguay  which  exist,  or  which 
could  be  procured  upon  these  questions,  have  already  been  delivered  to  your  department  by  me 
in  1846  ;  since  which  time  the  changes  have  unfortunately  been  trifling,  and  they  are  not  now 
to  be  procured  in  print. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  Same  as  in  Spain,  which  will  have  been  explained,  as  required,  by  the  consuls  in  her 
different  ports. 
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No.  2.  Property  in  and  nationality  of  Paraguayan  vessels  is  proved  by  the  warrant  and  the 
register  ;  no  forms  procurable. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred,  as  will  be  seen  by  accompanying  "decree,"  upon  stamped 
paper,  see  article  7th  ;  no  special  form  required. 

No.  4.  The  coasting  trade  is  not  permitted  to  foreigners.  No  examples  of  desiring  to  own 
native  vessels  in  foreign  trade. 

No.  5.  No  distinction  whatever  between  native  and  foreign  vessels. 

No.  6.  Four  flatboats  and  one  brig  of  200  tons  ;  the  flatboats  were  constructed  for  the  pur 
pose  of  carrying  timber  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

No.  7.  For  timbers,  black  laurel,  (resembling  live  oak,)  planking,  "  lapacho"  and  "peterevu." 
Decks,  cedar.  These  woods  are  plentiful  all  over  Paraguay  ;  but  are  obtained  with  difficulty, 
on  account  of  the  habits  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  their  want  of  proper  implements  and 
knowledge  of  rafting.  The  cedar  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  is  here  a  state 
monopoly.  The  black  laurel  is  fully  equal  to  the  live  oak,  and  very  abundant  on  the  shores  of 
the  rivers  and  streams.  The  la  pacho  is  like  steel.  No  imported  wood  is  used  in  Paraguay. 
The  cost  of  sawed  lumber,  from  the  state,  is  16-|  cents  per  running  foot,  or  equal  to  §166  66f 
per  M.  Lumber  all  sawed  by  hand  as  yet.  A  steam  saw-mill,  belonging  to  the  United  States 
and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,  has  just  commenced  running  at  San  Antonio,  about  12 
miles  south  of  this  city.  If  not  arbitrarily  interfered  with  by  this  government,  through  motives 
of  commercial  jealousy,  it  will  soon  prove  the  woods  of  Paraguay  to  equal,  if  not  far  excel,  any 
hitherto  known  in  commerce. 

No.  8.  Lance  wood  and  "palo  bianco  ;"  the  first  is  tough  and  elastic,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  equal  to  pitch  pine  for  spars. 

No.  9.  Iron  uistenings  the  only  ones  used.  Bar  iron,  at  present,  worth  6J  cents  per  pound. 
Average  for  the  last  8  years  12^  cents. 

No.  10.  None. 

No.  11.  None  of  any  kind. 

No.  12.  The  state  has  a  timber  yard  upon  the  shores  of  the  river  Paraguay,  near  the  captain 
of  the  port's  office  in  this  town.  There  are  no  sheds  nor  any  regulations  connected  therewith, 
save  the  will  of  the  president ;  he  sells  to  whom,  and  when,  and  for  the  price  which  pleases  him 
best. 

No.  13.  No  other  depositories  of  any  kind. 

No.  14.  Materials  used  for  caulking  are  oakum,  made  from  the  "  caraguata,"  an  indigenous 
hempen  plant,  superior  to  the  best  known  hemp  of  commerce.  Cost  about  $2  per  arroba  of  25 
pounds.  Common  weed  all  over  the  country,  and  were  American  industry  properly  protected 
in  this  country,  could  be  landed  in  New  York  for  less  than  $100  per  ton.  Could  not  compete 
with  American  hemp  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used ;  but  would  injure  the  Manila  market. 
Peanut  oil,  tallow,  and  icica  resin  have  long  been  used  with  the  oakum,  and  to  pay  the  seams. 
Now  there  is  no  diiference  between  our  method  and  that  used  here  with  common  pitch  of 
commerce. 

No.  15.  No  more  rigging  used  here  than  sufficient  for  a  badly  rigged  top-sail  schooner. 

No.  16.  American  sail-cloth  (cotton)  preferred  for  sails  ;  comes  here  from  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Montevideo. 

No.  17.  No  peculiarities  nor  advantages  of  rig  in  use  upon  these  rivers. 
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No.  18.  Small  iron  anchors  of  two  arms  and  small  chains  of  commerce  used.  The  cables 
formerly  made  and  used  here,  of  "guembe,"  now  abandoned. 

No.  19.  None  whatever  ;  the  peculiarity  of  steering  is  great,  for  they  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  steer  a  vessel  in  a  current. 

No.  20.  Safe  vessels,  because  they  are  very  strong. 

No.  21.  No  comparison  whatever. 

No.  22.  Good  carriers,  and  take  large  deck  loads. 

No.  23.  Hundred  years. 

No.  24.  Generally  natives  ;  when  foreign,  Catalonian. 

No.  25.  Fifty  cents  per  day  without  board,  generally  procured  by  permission  of  the  state. 

Nos.  26  to  29.  None  whatever. 

No.  30.  Vessels  are  built  upon  the  river  bank  and  parallel  thereto;  they  are  launched  sideways. 

No.  31.  None  save  unworthy  of  mention  or  inferior. 

No.  32.  None  just  now.  Steam  must  make  its  inroads  here  before  the  market  will  be  worth 
mentioning  in  this  respect. 

No.  33.  Various  classes  of  wood,  it  is  presumed,  could  be  advantageously  brought  to  the 
American  market,  but  rather  for  purposes  of  dyeing  than  construction.  The  hemp  above  men 
tioned  is  most  important,  as  stronger  and  more  beautiful  than  any  hitherto  known  in  commerce. 

No.  34.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Each  makes  the  best  bargain  he  can,  and  builds  his  vessel  by 
day's  work,  with  more  or  less  men  as  may  be. 

No.  35.  None  whatever  ;  American  steamers  are  on  their  way  out  here,  but  not  for  sale. 

No.  36.  My  information  is  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  state,  in  a  despatch  to  this  con 
sulate  under  date  of  July  10,  1854,  and  from  a  nine  years'  knowledge  of  this  country,  and 
complete  voyages  in  its  interior. 

No.  37.  There  are  not  any. 

No.  38.  On  the  decline.  The  country  has  been  open  to  commerce  since  the  fall  of  General 
Eosas  in  1852.  The  advent  of  foreigners  has  apparently  paralyzed  the  exertions  of  the  natives. 
But  the  truth  is  found  in  the  unfortunate  policy  of  the  President  Lopez. 

No.  39.  None. 

QUERIES  No.  H. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  no  seamen  in  Paraguay.  Some  boatmen  there  are,  and 
some  men  in  the  gun-boat  squadron,  all  natives,  about  as  fit  to  man  a  ship  as  to  plant  corn, 
and  liable  to  undertake  either  operation  at  the  same  price  of  $1  50  per  month,  as  occasion 
offers. 

No.  2.  Usual  complement  about  six  men,  with  a  "patron"  or  captain,  pilot  or  mate,  and 
the  "  baqueano,"  or  guide  on  the  river. 

No.  3.  The  pilots  are  employed  for  the  voyage  from  port  to  port,  as  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Asuncion.  They  stand  in  the  bows  of  their  craft  and  motion  to  the  helmsman,  not  the 
direction  of  the  helm,  but  the  direction  in  which  they  wish  the  vessel  to  go.  Neither  Para 
guayans  nor  the  Italians  have  the  least  idea  of  the  duties  of  a  river  pilot,  as  understood  in  the 
United  States. 

No.  4.  Foreign  voyages  must  be  understood  with  reference  to  Paraguay,  as  any  voyage  be 
yond  the  frontiers  of  the  country,  say  to  Corrientes  or  Buenos  Ayres,  supercargoes  are  not 
known. 
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Nos.  5  and  6.  None  whatever. 

No.  7.  By  the  "patron"  or  master,  picked  up  along  shore. 

No.  8.  Do  not  generally  seek  service  in  foreign  vessels.  Not  discouraged,  on  the  contrary  ; 
but  they  have  no  chance. 

No.  9.  No. 

No.  10.  There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  of  any  kind  about  rations.  In  the  gun-boat 
squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paraguay  the  men  generally  receive  one  ox  to  every  fifty  men 
per  day,  and  corn,  mandioca,  tobacco,  and  yerba  matte,  oranges,  and  water-melons,  according 
to  circumstances  and  good  luck.  Merchant  sailors  generally  get  jerked  beef  and  yerba  matte, 
according  to  the  will  and  humor  of  the  patron.  No  spirits  or  wine  given.  Shipping  articles 
are  of  small  account,  as  also  the  wages,  which  are  generally  paid  in  advance. 

Nos.  11  and  12.  None  whatever. 

No.  13.  Just  what  the  patron  pleases  to  inflict. 

No.  14.  Decrease,  (see  No.  38,  Queries  No.  I.)  Supposed  that  they  will  increase  when 
steamers  come  here  by  taking  positions  of  deck  hands  on  board  of  them  ;  but  then  they  will 
not  be  sailors  any  more. 

No.  15.  From  the  river  shores  and  the  towns  of  Villa  Pilar,  Villa  Franca,  Villa  Oliva,  Asun 
cion,  Eosario,  San  Pedro,  Conception,  and  San  Salvador  ;  their  usual  primary  employment  is 
vagabondism.  There  is  no  apprentice  system. 

No.  16.  The  government  pays  when  and  what  it  chooses.  In  reference  to  this  no  further 
information  can  be  obtained. 

No.  17.  These  matters  are  interfered  with  arbitrarily  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  when  he 
pleases. 

No.  18.  Yes  ,  but  no  cases  called  to  mind. 

No.  19.  Yes  ;  but  these  terms  being  as  favorable  as  above  described  there  is  yet  no  instance 
thereof. 

No.  20.  They  have  not  any.     The  officers  in  merchant  service  know  nothing  of  navigation. 

No.  21.  The  only  theory  or  system  of  navigation  pursued  is  to  float  down  the  river  when 
there  is  a  north  wind,  and  to  sail  up  it  when  there  is  a  south  wind,  generally  coming  to  anchor 
every  night,  or  when  they  are  afraid  to  go  too  fast  from  an  increase  of  wind.  They  have  no 
books  nor  guides,  nor  charts  of  any  kind,  nor  buoys,  nor  light-houses,  nor  do  they  use  instru 
ments  of  any  kind,  save  a  bamboo  pole  for  the  purpose  of  sounding. 

No.  22.  From  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  knowledge  of  mine  of  all  parts  of  this  country 
for  nine  years. 

No.  23.  None  whatever. 

QUERIES  No.  m. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  Not  known. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  Not  known.     See  annexed  table  C. 
No.  4.  None.     In  1853,  500  tons  American. 
No.  5.  See  annexed  table  C  for  Argentine  tonnage. 
No.  6.  Not  known. 

No.  7.  Exclusive  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  is  confined  to  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Con 
federation,  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  with  occasional  troops  of 
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carretas  between  Villa  Encarnacion,  (Itapua,)  on  the  Parana,  and  San  Borja,  on  the  Uruguay 
river.  The  times  of  the  voyages,  all  seasons  of  the  year  indifferently.  The  shortest  voyages 
up  stream,  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Asuncion,  are  36  days,  made  during  the  winter  season  of 
south  winds.  The  shortest  down,  18  days,  during  the  summer,  or  season  of  north  winds.  The 
latter  season  comprises  nine  months  of  the  year.  A  voyage  up  stream,  between  these  two  cities, 
frequently  takes  from  thiee  to  four  months.  Prices  of  freight  are  regulated  per  arroba  of  25 
pounds.  It  is  never  less  than  18f  cents  per  arroba,  or  more  than  25  cents  maximum  ;  $20  per 
ton  between  the  above  mentioned  cities. 

No.  8.  Chief  trade  consists  of  yerba  matte,  tobacco  and  woods,  to  which  we  add  hides,  hair, 
leather,  molasses,  and  whiskey  of  sugar  cane,  and  large  quantities  of  the  white  almidon,  (starch 
made  from  mandioca,  of  which  bread  is  also  made,)  corn,  pea  nuts,  beans,  cigars,  and  oranges. 
Ten  vessels,  averaging  35  tons,  have  been  engaged  this  year  at  one  time  in  the  orange  trade 
alone.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  pecks  were  exported  last  month. 

No.  9.  The  internal  trade  is  insignificant,  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  come 
to  the  capital  to  purchase  their  small  lots. 

No.  10.  Foreign  vessels  almost  absorb  all  foreign  trade  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in 
the  country  trade.  Laws  on  the  subject — there  are  none  that  we  know  of. 

No.  11.  At  present,  profound  peace  existing  in  theKiode  la  Plata,  there  are  no  distinctions  in 
favor  of  or  against  any  foreign  countries  down  the  river  Paraguay  ;  but  the  government  still 
refuses  the  trade  of  the  river  Vermejo  to  the  Argentines  and  foreigners,  because  it  empties  into 
the  river  Paraguay.  It  has  no  right  whatever  to  do  so,  owning  no  part  of  its  course.  It  also 
refuses  to  the  Brazilians  all  passage  down  the  river  Paraguay  from  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso, 
in  Brazil,  which  is  equally  unfounded  in  right  and  sound  policy.  This  restriction  applies  also 
to  all  foreigners,  they  not  being  permitted  to  ascend  above  the  city  of  Asuncion.  It  would  be 
proper  for  the  American  government  to  demand  by  what  right  Paraguay  claims  ascendency 
over  both  banks  of  the  river  Paraguay,  and  prevents  American  vessels  from  ascending  to  the  port 
of  Albuquerque,,  in  Matto  Grosso,  declared  open  by  the  Brazilian  government.  We  are  thus  cut 
off  from  all  the  trade  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  which,  as  yet,  finds  no  outlet  to  the  ocean,  and  is 
naturally  and  utterly  lost. 

No.  12.  No  light  money  nor  hospital  money  is  paid  in  Paraguay.  There  are  no  such  establish 
ments  here.  Each  vessel  of  more  than  20  tons  burden,  after  she  enters  the  river  Paraguay,  above 
the  Villa  del  Pilar,  pays  one  real  (12^  cents)  for  every  ton's  burden,  for  the  term  of  fifty 
days,  as  will  be  seen  by  accompanying  "Reforma  del  Reglamento  de  Aduana,"  translated,  chapter 
6,  article  8.  If  they  come  in  ballast,  or  one-third  loaded,  they  pay  the  half.  By  chapter  10, 
article  20,  of  said  document,  it  will  be  perceived  that  every  vessel  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage  is 
obliged  to  take  out  a  passport,  which  costs  one  shilling  (real)  per  every  four  tons  burden.  It  is 
necessary  to  remark  here,  that  all  the  articles  of  this  decree  are  not  obeyed — by  practice  permitted 
by  the  president.  The  expenses  of  a  vessel  of  21  tons,  in  other  respects,  are  equal  to  one  of  500 — a 
great  injustice.  Permission  to  unload  a  cargo  of  the  value  of  $100,  and  another  of  $100,000, 
alike  pay  §26  stamped  paper  ;  the  same  for  permission  to  load.  So  that  it  often  happens  that 
an  orange  boat  of  25  tons  pays  more  than  can  be  made  in  case  of  a  long  voyage,  which  destroys 
the  fruit. 

o.  13.  There  are  none  that  are  known;  the  vessels  required  to  go  into  quarantine  would  be 
arbitrarily  dealt  with  by  the  president.    A  complete  loss  of  the  voyage  would  be  the  sure  result. 
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No.  14.  There  are  no  laws  upon  pilots,  nor  any  licensed  to  the  business.  Each  one  makes 
his  own  bargain,  and  they  are  not  reliable  as  a  general  rule. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  hospitals  of  any  kind. 

No.  16.  Treaty,  law,  or  force,  can  alone  deal  with  this  government,  but  the  treaty  must  be 
far  different  from  those  already  made  by  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Sardinia. 
I  see  that  as  yet  the  American  treaty  is  not  ratified,  and  the  time  for  the  exchange  of  ratifica 
tion  has  past.  I  rejoice  at  this,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  propose  such  a  treaty  as  my 
long  experience  and  present  establishment  seems  to  demand.  It  shall  be  done  in  another 
despatch. 

No.  17.  These  are  regulated  just  as  the  captain  of  the  port  sees  fit,  and  also  the  business  of 
loading  and  unloading. 

No.  18.  There  are  no  regulations  for  the  landing  of  passengers,  other  than  the  will  of  the 
captain  of  the  port,  save  the  examination  of  baggage,  as  with  us.  Passports  are  exacted  to  enter 
and  go  out  of  the  country.  The  latter  costs  the  exorbitant  price  of  §6  for  foreigners,  and  only 
$2  for  natives. — (See  accompanying  decree  on  stamped  paper,  article  8.)(a) 

No.  19.  The  charges  for  storage  of  merchandise  arel  per  cent,  for  the  first  month;  thereafter 
1^  per  cent. — (See  "  Keforma  del  Keglamento  de  Aduana,"  chapter  3,  article  5.)  Cartage  in 
ox  carts,  small  loads,  37^  cents  the  load. 

No.  20.  There  are  none. 

No.  21.  Steamers  which  have  arrived  here  have  used  coal,  except  the  United  States  steamer 
"Water  Witch."  Her  engineers  have  found  the  wood  of  the  country,  for  the  uses  of  fuel,  superior 
to  all  expectation — one  cord  and  a  half  or  two  cords  being  fully  equal  to  a  ton  of  best  Pitston 
coal.  The  best  fuel  are  the  "timbo"  and  "algarroba,"  and  they  are  found,  placed  by  Providence, 
upon  the  immediate  banks  of  all  the  rivers  and  streams.  The  "Water  Witch  "  paid  the 
exorbitant  price  of  $4,  being  pressed  for  time.  It  costs  the  United  States  and  Paraguay 
Navigation  Company,  to  cut  it,  about  80  cents  per  cord.  With  industrious  people,  or  foreign 
emigration,  it  ought  not  to  cost  over  50  cents  per  cord. 

No.  22.  The  general  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  consulate  is  at  present  increasing, 
but  it  requires  the  special  attention  of  our  government  to  prevent  its  rapid  decline,  as  far  as 
regards  all  classes  of  foreigners. 

No.  23.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  as  being  developed  by  the  energies 
of  the  "United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,"  is  increasing,  or  rather,  for  the 
first  time,  developing  itself;  but  it  requires  the  decided  protection  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  it  from  succumbing  altogether. 

No.  24.  This  article  will  be  made  the  text  of  a  special  despatch. 

No.  25.  The  merchants  of  this  country  could  send  to  the  United  States  gums  and  dye-stuffs, 
India  rubber,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  cotton  and  ornamental  woods,  leather  and  hides,  and  horse 
hair,  cigars  and  sugar  ;  but  only  when  the  overgrown  monopolies  of  the  state,  which  do  not 
develop  new  resources  and  absorb  old  ones,  are  finished.  Now,  the  course  of  trade  makes  them 
seek  for  a  rapid  sale  in  the  ports  down  the  river,  principally  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo. 

No.  26.  The  merchants  of  the  United  States  could  send,  with  handsome  profit,  all  our  domes 
tics,  such  as  white  cottons,  calicos,  &c.,  plain  cloths,  also  clocks,  boots  and  shoes,  and  India 
rubber,  and  agricultural  implements,  some  flour,  also  gunpowder  and  shot,  and  sadlery.  With 
proper  attention  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  the  cause  of  commerce  and  progress  in  this 

(a)  See  vol.  I,  page  760. 
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country,  the  United  States  ought  to  supply  the  upper  part  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  by 
the  river  Vermejo,  half  of  Bolivia,  western  provinces  of  Brazil,  and  all  of  Paraguay  by  the 
river  Paraguay,  as  well  as  Corrientes  and  Entre  Eios,  on  the  Parana,  with  American  domestics. 
Now,  we  are  stopped  in  all  this  career  by  the  government  of  Paraguay  alone  ;  for,  as  before 
stated,  although  the  port  of  Albuquerque,  600  miles  above  this  city,  has  been  opened  by  the 
Brazilian  government,  we  cannot  go  above  Asuncion,  nor  enter  into  the  Vermejo,  though  the 
natives  of  these  countries  desire  foreign  commerce  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

No.  27.  The  whole  carrying  foreign  and  domestic  trade  is  done  upon  these  rivers  by  sailing 
craft.  By  published  statistics  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  201  vessels  of  all  classes 
passed  downwards  before  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parana,  and  121 
passed  up,  during  the  month  of  April  last,  1854.  In  the  ordinary  progress  of  human  affairs, 
it  is  supposed  that  all  this  trade  will  be  done  in  steamers.  It  is  the  object  of  the  establishment 
of  the  "United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,"  under  charter  from  the  State  of 
Khode  Island.  Other  steamers  are  daily  expected,  the  first  having  been  lost  on  her  outward 
voyage.  We  have  a  right  to  carry  the  American  flag  throughout  1,800  miles  of  river  naviga 
tion,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Albuquerque.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  impediments  could  be 
removed  by  a  firm  aspect  with  this  government,  and  the  formation  of  a  treaty  which  should 
take  for  its  model  articles  from  our  treaties  with  Colombia,  Turkey,  China,  and  the  Barbary 
States,  to  which  should  be  appended  a  consular  convention.  Upon  this  recommendation  depends 
the  civilization  of  the  whole  interior  of  South  America. 

No.  28.  Canoes,  with  paddles  made  from  cedar  boards,  are  the  only  class  of  boats  used  in 
Paraguay.  Price  from  $30  to  $50.  The  oar  is  not  understood,  nor  would  American  boats  sel 
here  as  yet,  save  at  a  great  loss. 

No.  29.  There  are  no  lines  of  packets  from  this  country,  either  sailing  or  steam.  The 
American  company,  already  mentioned,  intend  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers. 

No.  30.  There  is  no  insurance  practised  upon  vessels  or  cargo  by  the  natives.  Foreigners 
have  found  insurance  in  London  and  Providence,  (United  States,)  at  usual  rates. 

No.  31.  Merchant  vessels  are  privately  armed  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Chaco.  There  are  neither  letters  of  marque  nor  privateers  hitherto  commissioned. 

No.  32.  F.»"im  the  government  and  my  long  residence  in  Paraguay. 

Nos.  33          34.  Not  any. 

A. 

* 

There  were  no  steam  vessels  built  in  1852,  and  none  in  merchant  service  in  foreign  coasting 
or  internal  trade. 

C. 

Paraguayan  sailing  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  in  foreign  trade,  at 
the  ports  of  Asuncion  and  Villa  del  Pilar  : 

1851.  12  vessels,  under  50  and  over  20  tons,  averaging  42£  tons. 

1852.  11       "         "       50         "        20     "  " 

1853.  9       "         "       50         "        20     "  "_ 

Foreign  vessels  in  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  in  1851-'52-'53,  sail  vessels,  at  the  ports 
of  Asuncion  and  Villa  del  Pilar  : 

1851.  27  brigs,  schooners,  and  sloops,  all  from  the  Argentine  provinces,  below  Paraguay,  with 
an  aggregate  of  1,855  tons. 
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1852.  81  vessels,  as  above,  (Argentine.) 

3  American  vessels(a)  ;  total  tonnage,  4,582. 

1853.  193  vessels  as  above,  (Argentine  ;)  total  tonnage,  8,538. 

Sailing  vessels  in  merchant  service  in  1853,  in  internal  trade :   One  brig,  wbicb  makes  com 
merce  for  the  state,  a  few  orange  vessels,  and  two  or  three  schooners. 


URUGUAY. 

MONTEVIDEO. 

E.  M.  HAMILTON,  Consul. 

MAY  15,  1854. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  answers  to  the  interrogatories  which  came  annexed 
to  your  circular  to  consuls,  dated  October  8,  1853,  and  I  trust  they  may  prove  satisfactory. 
Printed  official  copies  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  this  republic  cannot  be  procured. 

ANSWERS. 

QUERIES  No.  I. 

Ship  building,  &c. 

No.  1.  They  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States,  with  the  difference  of  taking  the 
real  depth  of  hold  instead  of  half  breadth  of  beam,  and  then  allowing,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  measurer,  for  difference  of  build,  whether  sharp  or  full. 

No.  2.  Vessels  have  merely  to  be  registered  in  the  captain  of  the  port's  office,  stating  name, 
burden,  rig,  and  whether  obtained  by  build  or  purchase,  when  the  owner  receives  a  written 
document  to  that  effect. 

No.  3.  Vessels  are  transferred  by  a  written  document  made  out  by  a  notary  public,  and  the 
same  entered  at  the  captain  of  the  port's  office. 

No.  4.  All  foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  vessels  by  paying  the  notary's  fees  of  transfer, 
which  amount  to  from  $25  to  $50,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  and  they  can  trade  where 
they  please,  whether  coasting,  inland,  or  otherwise. 

No.  5.  Foreign  built  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  owned  by  citizens  of  Uruguay  by  paying  the 
usual  fee  of  transfer. 

No.  6.  There  is  no  official  register  kept  of  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  state. 

No.  7.  The  wood  used  for  timbers  of  vessels  is  a  wood  of  the  country,  called  "algarroba,"  costing 
about  $1  per  cubic  foot ;  for  planking,  North  American  pine,  the  value  of  which  depends 
altogether  upon  the  state  of  the  market ;  it  is  at  present  worth  from  $00  to  $70  per  M  feet  of 
one  inch  measurement ;  the  more  general  value  is  from  $40  to  $45.  For  decks,  the  American 
and  Russian  pine  is  used,  costing  about  the  same  as  that  for  planking. 

No.  8.  North  American  and  Baltic  spars  in  the  rough  ;  their  cost  depends  altogether  on  the 
size  and  the  quantity  in  market.  There  is  an  import  duty  of  G  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.  9.  The  fastenings  are  generally  iron  spikes,  costing  about  18  cents  per  pound. 

No.  10.  The  sheathing  used  is  always  copper,  and  its  cost  is  from  40  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

(a)  lucousiuteut  with  answer  No.  4,  Queries  No.  III. 
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No.  11.  The  only  means  used  for  the  preservation  of  ship  timber  is  by  giving  it  coats  of  tar 
and  grease. 

No.  12.  There  are  no  public  depositories  of  ship  timber. 

No.  13.  The  private  depositories  are  the  lumber  yards  of  the  dealers,  where  it  is  received  as 
any  other  article  of  merchandise. 

No.  14.  The  materials  used  for  caulking  are:  oakum,  costing  generally  $10  per  100  pounds  ; 
American  pitch  and  tar,  costing  $6  per  barrel,  or  Russian  pitch  and  tar,  costing  $10  per  barrel. 
No.  15.  The  same  kind  of  standing  and  running  rigging  that  is  used  in  the  United  States, 
the  average  size  being  worth  about  $12  per  100  pounds. 

No.  16.  The  sails  are  generally  made  of  American  and  English  canvas. 
No.  17.  The  Uruguay  vessels  are  invariably  fore-and-aft  schooners. 

No.  18.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  from  tbe  anchors,  cables,  blocks  and  tackle  used  in 
the  United  States.     Anchors  cost  about  $14  per  hundred  pounds,  and  chains  about  $8. 
No.  19.  None  whatever. 

No.  20.  They  may  be  considered  generally  safer,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  breadth  of 
beam. 

No.  21.  In  consequence  of  their  light  draught  of  water  they  do  not  sail  well  on  a  wind,  but 
before  it  they  generally  sail  well. 

No.  22.  They  are  generally  superior,  in  consequence  of  their  great  breadth  of  beam  ;  and 
some  vessels  carry  as  much  bulk  on  deck  as  in  the  hold. 
No.  23.  They  generally  last  from  25  to  30  years. 

No.  24.  The  shipwrights  are  all  foreigners,  chiefly  Italians.  There  are  a  few  American 
and  English,  who  are  employed  on  sea  going  vessels  that  put  in  for  repairs. 

No.  25.  The  wages  of  shipwrights  are  $3  per  day.  There  is  but  one  ship  yard  here,  that 
always  keeps  a  few  steady  hands. 

No.  26.  There  are  four  ship  yp,rds  in  Montevideo,  and  all  of  them  private  property.  Their 
value  depends  entirely  on  their  size  and  situation  ;  the  principal  one  the  owner  values  at 
$20,000. 

No.  27.  There  are  no  public  or  private  docks  ;  all  vessels  requiring  repairs  have  to  be  hove 
down. 

No.  28.  All  vessels  requiring  repairs  are  hove  down  by  a  floating  hulk  belonging  to  the 
government,  but  which   is   rented  out   to  a  private  individual,  who  charges  for  the  use  of  it 
sixteen  dollars  per  day3  supplying  the  necessary  tackles,  boat  hire,  &c. 
Nos.  29  to  31.  None. 

No.  32.  The  tools  used  in  the  building   and  repairs  of  vessels  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
the  United  States.     They  are  imported  from  England  and  Germany. 
No.  33.  None. 

No.  34.  The  general  charge  for  building  vessels  is  $80  per  ton,  rigged  and  ready  for  use,  with 
one  suit  of  sails. 

No.  35.  The  vessels  best  adapted  for  sale  are  schooners  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons, 
and  not  to  draw  over  eight  feet  of  water.  Prices  vary  according  to  the  age  and  qualities  of  the 
vessel,  from  two  to  five  thousand  dollars. 

No.  36.  From  the  principal  ship  builders,  ship  owners,  and  from  the  captain  of  the  port. 

No.  37.  There  are  none. 

No.  38.  During  the  eight  years'  siege,  which  lasted  from  1843  to  1851,  there  were  no  vessels 
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built.  The  average  since  the  latter  period  is  about  twelve  per  annum,  and  none  over  sixty 
tons. 

No.  39.  None.  All  foreign  mechanics  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  trade  as  they  please,  and 
any  machinery  or  improvement  in  machinery  is  admitted  duty  free. 

No.  40.  There  is  no  ship  building  carried  on  in  the  interior  ports  of  Uruguay. 

Q.UERIES    No.  -H. 
Sailors  in  merchant  service. 

No.  1.  There  is  no  register  kept  either  of  vessels  or  seamen,  as  during  the  last  years  of  war 
and  blockade  the  flags  were  changed  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Entre  Bios,  and  Paraguay. 
Many  changed  back  again  to  the  Uruguay  flag  as  circumstances  suited.  There  may  be  now 
about  300  afloat  of  between  20  and  50  tons,  averaging  6  men  each,  say  1,800  to  2,000  men  in 
all.  There  are  no  native  seamen,  even  the  visit  boats  belonging  to  the  captain  of  the  port  and 
custom-house  are  manned  by  foreigners.  They  are  chiefly  Italians  and  a  few  natives  of 
Corrientes  and  Paraguay,  but  no  Americans  or  English.  The  number  of  seamen  in  foreign 
trade  is  about  60,  to  man  5  sea  going  vessels.  These  are  all  foreigners,  arid  no  register  is  kept 
of  them. 

No.  2.  There  is  no  rule,  they  are,  however,  generally  better  manned  than  American  mer 
chant  vessels. 

No.  3.  In  the   internal  trade  of  the  rivers  the  pilots  (baquenos)  go  the  voyage  round.     In 
coasting  or  sea  going  vessels,  the  pilots  are  only  used  for  going  in  and  out  of  the  harbor,  and 
even  then  on  rare  occasions  for  national  vessels,  but  generally  for  foreign  vessels. 
No.  4.  No. 

No.  5.  None  whatever. 

No.  6.  There  is  a  national  hospital,  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  city,  where  all  seamen 
are  sent  free  of  charge,  by  obtaining  an  order  from  the  captain  of  the  port  for  such  as  have  no 
consul  ;  a  simple  note  from  a  consul  is  sufficient  for  the  admission  of  a  seaman. 

No.  7.  There  are  always  a  number  of  sailors  without  employment,  and  who,  when  required, 
are  shipped  by  their  respective  consuls. 
No.  8.  There  are  none. 

No.  9.  They  are  not,  for  the  reason  given  in  No.  8. 

No.  10.  There  is  no  particular  rule  for  rations  ;  the  seamen  have  as  much  fresh  beef,  biscuit, 
and  vegetables  as  they  require ;  they  have  also  wine  and  spirits,  the  former  is  more  generally 
used.  Shipping  articles  such  as  those  used  in  the  United  States  are  not  used  ;  a  mere  written 
description  of  the  voyage  being  all  that  is  required.  Wages  are  forfeited  by  desertion  from 
duty,  but  such  a  thing  seldom  occurs  with  an  Italian  crew  ;  they  are  better  united  and  fitted 
for  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  than  any  other  foreigners.  Their  wages  are  paid  in  gold  or 
silver. 

No.  11.  There  are  no  regulations  pertaining  to  medicines  or  clothing.  The  custom  followed 
for  foreign  voyages  is  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  usual  advance  of  one  month's  wages 
is  given. 

No.  12.  None  whatever. 

No.  13.  The  discipline  is  the  same  as  on  board  American  vessels  ;  and  in  case  of  crime 
committed  on  board,  the  seaman  guilty  thereof  is  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities  on  the 
return  of  the  vessel. 
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No.  14.  The  number  of  seamen  is  rather  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  present  more  settled 
state  of  affairs. 

No.  15.  There  are  no  native  seamen.  The  apprentice  system  does  not  exist,  even  in  any 
branch  of  trade.  There  are  no  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  pilots  are  a  distinct 
class  of  men  from  the  seamen,  but  are  liable  to  be  impressed  in  time  of  war.  Those,  however, 
who  have  consuls,  and  are  required  to  serve  and  refuse,  are  struck  off  the  list  of  pilots. 

No.  16.  There  are,  at  present,  no  vessels-of-war.  The  wages  usually  are  $10  a  month,  with  a 
bounty  large  or  small  according  to  circumstances.  The  inducement  to  enter  the  naval  service 
is,  that  in  case  of  a  brilliant  action  they  are  well  rewarded,  but  generally  speaking  they  are 
badly  paid. 

No.  17.  There  are  no  sailors  registered,  and  foreigners  who  ship  in  time  of  war,  should  they 
carry  on  any  private  traffic  in  boats,  &c.,  have  to  pay  the  usual  taxes  imposed  in  like  cases  on 
shore. 

No.  18.  In  time  of  war  they  impress  foreign  seamen  who  have  no  consuls  to  protect  them. 
The  marines  are  supplied  from  the  regiments  of  the  line,  and  are  chosen  from  among  the 
youngest  and  most  active  men,  and  they  get  an  extra  bounty. 

No.  19.  They  are  all  aliens. 

No.  20.  There  are  no  native  sailors  ;  the  officers  employed  for  sea  voyages  are  generally  com 
posed  of  foreign  ship  masters  and  officers  who  have  lost  their  vessels  here,  and  who  navigate 
them  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

No.  21.  The  seamen  employed  in  the  merchant  service  are  chiefly  Italians.  They  are  iinited 
and  regular  in  their  habits  ;  desertion  seldom  occurs,  corporal  punishment  is  never  resorted  to. 
They  are  more  regular  and  careful  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  and  are,  therefore,  preferred  to 
seamen  of  any  other  nation.  Their  instruments  of  navigation  are  the  same  as  those  in  common 
use  in  the  American  merchant  service. 

No.  22.  From  the  captain  of  the  port,  pilots,  ship  masters  and  owners. 

No.  23.  There  are  no  publications  on  the  above  subjects. 

QUERIES  No.  III. 
Shipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  &c. 

No.  1.  There  is  no  register  kept  of  sea  going  or  coasting  vessels.  There  are  only  five  vessels, 
all  foreign  bottoms,  that  go  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  Their  tonnage  may  be  about  1,500  tons. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  See  answer  to  No.  1. 

Nos.  4  and  5.  See  table,  C  and  D. 

No.  6.  About  three-fourths  are  of  20  tons,  and  one-fourth  of  50  tons. 

No.  7.  The  outward  trade  consists  of  hides,  tallow,  wool,  hair,  horns,  &c.,  the  freights  varying 
according  to  the  distance.  The  inward  trade  consists  principally  of  Brazilian  produce  from 
Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  such  as  sugar,  rum,  farina  and  beans. 

No.  8.  The  chief  coasting  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  in  American  bottoms,  during  the 
blockade  of  this  place,  in  bringing  cattle  from  Rio  Grande,  and  occasionally  fire-wood  from 
Paranagua  ;  at  present  it  is  carried  on  by  Italian  vessels. 

No.  9.  The  chief  internal  trade  consists  in  supplying  the  up  river  countries,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  Argentine  republic,  with  foreign  goods,  taken  from  the  custom-house  deposits  here,  and 
bring  back  in  return  the  produce  of  the  country. 
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No.  10.  All  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  coasting  and  internal  trade, 
paying  the  foreign  tonnage  dues. 

No    11.  There  is  no  distinction  ;  all  are  on  the  same  footing. 

No.  12. (a)  The  following  are  the  charges  on  foreign  vessels  entering,  discharging,  and  loading: 
tonnage  money,  3  reals,  or  31  cents,  per  ton  ;  hospital  money  (about)  $6  ;  light  money,  $4  ;  bill 
of  health,  $4;  custom-house  notary's  fees,  $12;  entering  at  custom-house,  $12;  clearing  at 
custom-house,  $12  ;  pilotage  in,  $8  ;  pilotage  out,  $4  ;  national  vessels  pay  tonnage  money,  1^ 
reals  per  ton  ;  hospital  money  (about)  $3  ;  light  money,  $2  ;  bill  of  health,  $2  ;  custom-house 
notary's  fees,  $6  ;  entering  at  custom-house,  $4  ;  clearing  at  custom-house,  $4  ;  pilotage  in,  $4  ; 
pilotage  out,  $4. 

No.  13.  The  harbor  pilots  are  paid  according  to  the  rates  in  the  previous  answer,  No.  12.  The 
river  pilots  are  paid  so  much  per  foot,  according  to  the  draught  of  the  vessel.  They  can  generally 
he  depended  on  ;  but  in  case  of  accident  in  entering,  going  out,  or  removing,  there  is  no  respon 
sibility  on  their  part.  Vessels,  however,  without  a  pilot  are  held  liable  for  any  damages  they 
may  occasion  to  other  vessels. 

No.  14.  The  charges  for  vessels  in  quarantine  are  $4  per  day  for  the  health  visit ;  vessels  that 
do  not  bring  a  bill  of  health  from  an  Oriental  consul,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  custom-house 
authorities  of  the  port  from  which  she  sailed,  are  by  law  subject  to  quarantine,  but  it  is  seldom  or 
never  imposed  on  ordinary  occasions  from  healthy  ports. 

No.  15.  There  is  one  marine  hospital,  a  large,  commodious  building,  attended  by  the  principal 
medical  men  here.  It  is  visited  by  the  surgeons  of  the  different  men-of-war  on  the  station.  Ad 
mission  is  obtained  by  an  order  from  a  consul,  and  a  trifling  daily  charge  is  made  for  extra 
attendance ;  but  a  patient  is  received  free  of  expense  when  furnished  with  only  the  regular 
provisions  of  the  hospital.  The  hospital  dues  are,  on  vessels  :  for  the  captain  50  cents,  and  for 
each  man  25  cents. 

No.  16.  They  are  admitted. 

No.  17.  All  vessels  are  required  to  be  moored  by  a  harbor  pilot,  at  a  charge  of  $4  each  time. 
There  are  no  wharves,  and  cargoes  are  discharged  into  lighters  of  from  5  to  15  tons. 

No.  18.  There  is  no  restriction  on  landing.  Should  the  passport  system  exist  at  the  port 
from  which  the  passenger  comes,  it  is  asked  for,  but  not  otherwise.  He  is,  however,  required 
to  present  himself  at  the  police  office,  where  a  charge  of  25  cents  is  made  for  registry.  The 
passport  law  at  present  exists  here,  but  it  will  cease  on  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  according  to 
a  late  resolution  of  the  legislature.  Passengers  landing  can  bring  their  baggage  with  them 
without  a  permit ;  it  is  looked  at  by  the  custom-house  officers,  but,  if  belonging  to  respectable 
people,  seldom  searched.  Should  any  article  be  found  chargeable  with  duties,  it  is  detained 
until  a  written  permit  is  taken  out,  and  then  passed  through  the  custom-house.  Fines  in  such 
cases  are  never  exacted. 

No.  19.  Storage  on  goods  deposited  in  the  custom-house  is  paid  as  follows :  one-eighth  per 
centum  per  month  on  the  value  of  all  dry  goods  ;  31  cents  per  month  on  every  pipe  of  the  bulk 
of  6  barrels  ;  T|  cents  per  month  on  every  barrel  of  flour  ;  *l\  cents  on  every  200  pounds  weight 
of  any  other  bulky  article.  Iron  and  other  minerals  pay  2^  cents  per  month  for  every  200 
p  lUnds.  Drayage  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  load  of  half  a  ten. 

No.  20.  The  steam  engines  are  all  made  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  and  are  brought 
out  in  their  respective  boats  of  different  horse  power.  They  are  chiefly  low-pressure  engines. 

(a)  See  note  p.  181. 
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The  only  one  under  the  Montevideo  flag  is  the  "  Kio  Uruguay,"  condemned  and  sold  here  on 
her  way  from  the  United  States  to  California.  There  are  no  steam  vessels  built  here. 

No.  21.  The  fuel  generally  used  is  English  coal,  costing  from  $12  to  $35  per  ton,  according 
to  the  supply  on  hand. 

No.  22.  Navigation  rapidly  increases  here  on  the  occurrence  of  any  disturbance  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  as  soon  decreases  on  the  breaking  out  of  any  internal  disorder  here.  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  on  the  increase. 

No.  23.  Commerce  is  generally  increasing. 

No.  24.  None  are  required.  All  foreigners  enjoy  more  rights  and  privileges  than  the  natives 
themselves.  They  are  not  subject  to  military  service,  and  have  only  to  pay  a  trifling  yearly 
tax  for  permission  to  carry  on  their  several  trades  and  professions,  which  is  not  felt  or  com 
plained  of.  The  offices  of  licensed  brokers,  sworn  measurers,  gaugers,  &c.,  are  nominally 
reserved  for  natives  of  the  country  ;  but  these  are  frequently  enjoyed  by  foreigners. 

No,  25.  Nothing  more  than  the  raw  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  open  to  all. 

No.  26.  Flour,  eatables  in  general,  such  as  rice,  cheese,  butter,  lard,  hams,  &c. ;  domestics, 
lumber,  and  tobacco,  &c. 

No.  27.  All  foreign  vessels  can  trade  coastwise  or  internally,  with  this  difference,  that  they 
have  to  pay  extra  tonnage  money. 

No.  28.  The  few  sea  going  vessels  under  this  flag,  purchase  boats  from  vessels  that  may  be 
condemned  here  free  of  duty.  It  would  not  answer  to  send  out  boats  for  sale,  as  they  would 
then  be  charged  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

No.  29.  There  are  two  regular  mail  steamers  from  England  to  this  port,  arriving  twice  a 
month — one  from  Southampton  and  the  other  from  Liverpool.  They  are  exempt  from  the 
usual  port  charges. 

No.  30.  There  is  at  present  no  insurance  office  in  Montevideo,  but  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  establish  one.  Insurances  are  generally  effected  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  Kio  de 
Janeiro. 

No.  31.  There  being  no  native  sailors  here,  privateers  can  receive  no  commissions.  Formerly, 
during  the  Brazilian  blockade,  from  1826  to  1828,  Buenos  Ayres  had  privateers,  as  she  could 
man  three-fourths  of  them  from  the  provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Paraguay,  belonging  to  the 
United  Confederation  of  the  Argentine  republic. 

No.  32.  From  the  captain  of  the  port,  government  offices,  police,  engineers,  and  foreign 
consuls. 

No.  33.  None. 
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C. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  United  States  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1852. 


Ports  or  places. 

ENTERED. 

Ports  or  places. 

CLEARED. 

Ships.            Barques. 

Brigs. 

Total. 

Ships.            Barques. 

Brigs.              Total. 

i 

No. 

Tons.   !  No. 

Tons. 

No.    Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.    Tons.    No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

5 

1,863 
321 
674 
402 
244 
253 
296 

\ 

5 
3 
6 
4 
1 
1 
l" 
2 
1 
1 

1,863 
1,582 
1,638 
741 
244 
2i3 
236 
440 
201 
276 

....  2 

440 
602 
378 
665 
807 
1,171 
659 
470 

1 

157 

3 

2 

2 
2 
6 
7 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

597 
602 
378 
665 
1,521 
2,202 
1,597 
470 
621 
183 
201 

2 
] 

1,261       1 
524       3 
2 

!  a 

Baltimore 

2 

2 

440 
339 

2 

Salem 

....  !    2 

....'  1 

1           323       3 
1           524       4 
1  I        938       2 
1 

2 
2 

391 
507 

....         ....      1 

'    1 

Rio  Grande 

2 

; 

440 
201 
276 

Sivannah 

1   i         361    

1 

1 

257 
183 
201 

Buenos  A  -res 

Total  

3 

1,785     14 

4,053 

8 

1,696 

25 

7,534 

4       2,  149     18 

5,192 

8 

1,696     30 

9,037 

D. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  other  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1852. 


ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

English  .  .  

132 

28,  393 

1,427 

126 

26,428 

1,336 

Brazilian  _   

67 

11,206 

754 

73 

12,323 

838 

29 

3,927 

255 

33 

4,  912 

305 

French         .   ... 

69 

16,216 

911 

77 

19,405 

1  034 

Prussian  .  .  . 

1 

225 

12 

1 

225 

12 

Spanish  .... 

60 

11,692 

774 

56 

10,  115 

639 

Sardinian 

95 

13,510 

1,285 

101 

19,018 

1,319 

TTanfipatio  Towns  .  ___._.__.__-«._ 

26 

4,316 

262 

27 

No  register 

kept.. 

Swedish                                          . 

11 

2,200 

11 

2,200 

Norwegian 

6 

1,450 

6 

1  450 

Portuguese  -              ...........  ........ 

6 

1,293 

84 

6 

1,293 

84 

INDEX 


INDEX, 


Acapulco 

Aix-la-Chapcllc. 

Algiers — 

Alicante 

Altona 

Amsterdam 

Antwerp. 


532 

327 

105 

168 

.-  299 

260 

233 

Argentine  Republic 667-673 

Arica - 653 

Aspinwall 565 

Asuncion 673 

Athens. .. _.  424 

Austria 343-346 

Azores 2  24-229 

Bahia .- 613 

Barbary  States 449-471 

Barcelona 151 

Batavia 281 

Bavaria 338-539 

Bayonne 96 

Beirut 401 

Belgium 233-240 

Bordeaux 82 

Brazil 588-634 

Bremen 359 

Buenos  Ayres 667 

Cadiz 117 

Callao --- 634 

Candia 406-424 

Canea.  _. 406 

Cape  Haytien - 506 

Cartagena - 551 

Central  American  States 543-547 

Chili -- --- 664-667 

Ciudad  Bolivar - 575 

Costa  Rica - 543-545 

Cronstadt - 24 

Cuba 178-196 

Curacoa .- 290 

Danish  Dominions . - 299-307 

Denia 158 

Dominican  Republic 505-506 

Ecuador 582-587 

Fayal... - - - 224 

Feejee  Islands 493-499 

French  Dominions 33-113 

li'uncluil 224 
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Genoa.. 371 

Gonaives 510 

Gothenberg 317 

Greece 424-434 

Guayaquil 582 

Hamburg 349 

Hanse  Towns - 349-367 

Havana 178 

Havre 41 

Hayti,  Empire  of 503-511 

Helsingfors 19 

Hilo... 482 

Honduras 545-547 

Ionian  Republic 434-446 

Islands,  Philippine .   198-208 

Sandwich 475-486 

Society 486-493 

Feejee 493-499 

Italian  States 371-398 

Java 281-285 

La  Guayra 570 

Lahaina 475 

Lanthala.. 493 

Levant,  The 401-446 

Lyons — 69 

Madeira 224 

Malaga 130 

Manila 198 

Marseilles 55 

Martinique 102-105 

Matanzas 185 

Messina 393 

Mexican  Republic 515-539 

Minatitlan 539 

Montevideo 680 

Nantes 69 

Naples 379 

Netherlands,  Dominions  of  the 243-295 

New  Granada 551-566 

Norway.. 311-323 

Nuremberg 339 

Odessa ..- 18 

Omoa  and  Truxillo 545 

Oporto 211 

Padang 294 

Palermo 387 

Panama 560 
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Paraguay 673-680 

Paramaribo 272 

Paris 33 

Paso  del  Norte 536 

Payta 653 

Pernambuco 602 

Peru 634-663 

Philippine  Islands . 198-208 

Philisburg 285 

Polynesia 475-499 

Port  au  Prince 503 

Porto  Rico 197-198 

Portuguese  Dominions 211-229 

Prussia .. 328-337 

Punta  Arenas _  543 

Puerto  Cabello 566-569 

Republic,  Ionian 434-446 

Dominican 505-506 

Mexican 515-539 

Argentine 667-673 

Riga 13 

Rio  de  Janeiro 588 

Eio  Grande  do  Sul 607 

Rotterdam ._  243 

Russia 13-29 

Sardinia.. 371-379 

Saxe  Meiningen 339-340 

St.  Croix 300 

St.  Domingo 505 

St.  Martin 285 

St.  Pierre 102 

St.  Thomas 301 

Sandwich  Islands . 475—486 

Society  Islands 48G-493 


Sonneberg ; 539 

South  American  States , 551-686 

Spanish  Dominions 117-208 

States,  Italian 371-398 

Barbary 449-471 

West  Indian 503-511 

Central  American 543-547 

South  American 551-686 

Stettin 332 

Stockholm.. 311 

Sumatra 294-295 

Surinam ._  272-281 

Sweden  and  Norway 311-323 

Tahiti 486 

Talcahuano 664 

Tampico _.  523 

Tangier 449 

Tehuantepec .•__ 536 

Tripoli 454 

Trinidad  do  Cuba 191 

Truxillo 545 

Tumbez 660 

Tunis 460 

Turkey,  the  Levant,  &c 401-446 

Two  Sicilies 379-398 

Uruguay 680-686 

Valencia 1G2 

Venezuela 565-582 

Vera  Cruz 515 

Vienna 313 

West  Indian  States 503-511 

Zante 434 

Zollverein  ..  .  327-340 
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